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finH S-ti tt'Mirt'to, «\5l{ 514 % 3Wi ft'HiH 0, 
'I'il'liil §{s1'h “iti 0. 

sjl 'tia^'t a’/ias? R^pSl >H%H» tlHU >iiJ ^irti^ll f-t-iH 
sHia^Iss iifiv atS ,ii» 'ii'(4 ar'iiR^ "in “na'it'fl 
aflyr wfaPa nay as^i iSi-" niaPiS S uMirfl Sl>li »h^ 
Sana 111 inn aiA VI aiaila3 \nMaiai4ai as ail «>i3 i.»S'aa 
"iiaaEs liaa-fl ail nmi 

»ii ainai Raili'fl aifart nwfl a" aejiH. Siiai ail a* 
•.Hil '"tiaaj Raw’ ail'd VI. awd23®i 'Rniwi asui ail 
aiasp li),«il 3) i; 5,44 aiTi 51 niii i! Si aiaiifl 

niail ft»iH-{l a.a'» ai5li„a«i'(l AaSl. si 
Rala'i'fliiiqt ail 1 da^i'^iaifl g. 

' '»n« .s^ld '»iiai!i‘'fl '(s'd ailai RAiatSi anifl im 

‘ ViiHi fina-fl "iVii, aflyi'nlala a^iid imaial "ill 0 111 
ai(llal»ii PtaMai qiaaiil al. 

» lilw »il aRqRia^ "ii' aaa qqcia anna "inI v 
=Hlb vaia Mswiliai aR>it>>i sia a'g ail aiiaij. 

' ' irtiajaft'au 

qv-iq- 3 a ^ o. vi. H. an., 

1 ilw-ataqRiflai siiids iUd aana *iisai Silr^i "tl 

asaaa-alaa. Sa€ 1. ' li li« aRnCqa Siii "njat 
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Si 

Rt=i wiif 'iia^s h?>4is’. H'iiiSi ji^jih- =Hi!pRi iistv 
“i^ «;l=t(H MSll «<!inl SHIMi ■tlH'll =^l 

RnH^ @M5 sSsTl ^>*11-11 iBiilsi »ii=tiH ’ >iihi 5. ^ 

iV\M IV Si Rn^-fl ^l=’lrtl WHI I’lfl S. 

Si Rn^'ii ^'Hs «iH 'iial'i «isi’ uS'd SiiaiMnsj -iiRis-ii R. (>ti. 
5a a^lst-i ainS «ivi "imic-tia i>i.«t& aiuci aa. rtRol vSSiR 5.«?n?>t5i 
HiiH 6, jt'Sli v -iR mijj imiSi 5 8 Si ^ 

"tsH “(las shi^Rs RaH^i mR^h »i'^l ^ Phih^i “"twiai 

mi mU^i ^iH t\ Rw^ 5aiRi «iRtH aM ^/sP iii>na a-slHi iu^i 
S-fl gswi 4 ,ni;(i «{i?iai Rhh 5 'j.^'iti «>iw fiaRi miiT aia^n “iim* 
^iSi 0. shS >41 RaHni Si ga-ncMi s,<n ^ms: RiT auw 8. 

=Hl R"iltJli ^ 'l^'l •I'fl'l =41^515 0 Sl^l aiHl 

Rn^lilRl •nil. =45 Si HJIH IHJI 45J 5.4 0. 425 5t =.y l|.4 sivfi tiR?i > 
541 Hl'i 0 55 •HtiX iiil, 411^ i=n, Srnail, mRurt 415 5i2’43 Si 5ii 
ilH 2441^ 0. mR»W =55 5|S'4W1 X»1 4IH-{I ^RhWI "IM’.ai =41'(|^5 lil-iHi 
5u4i5ai ■Hia-fl 4ii=n slan 'Siffl 0 si.{i =4mi?i5 =45 •4l”i5 m"!’, 'isS. 
MS) Si 5 i oiifl i}i[H«i.i\ mrt 8. i4rHi5 5i §M4 iSa mRan isai’n-il Rami 
5a=.iv 4i4}l4 >(jias? I? sm 45 8 5 R^Ri-il. =4mi4 =03 444i'il 
I’.v i sj. ' - ' 
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elMS:— HO R.'lii— Ui»im. 

A thesis, for Acharya Test, sabmitted to Prabhuram Ayurvedic 
College. ( Bombay ) 

ystw't'H' : 

( A list of boohs of reference used in writing this thesis. 
1. e. ). 

t. ( Royal Asiatic Society edited by P. C. Ray ) 

h. uHiaH'tttiWl (sHiaa'ClH tt'Wai. H'-'t 1913 A. D.) 

3. WASH (aiSiddi liidlaia »fti3.tfl£i8 ntHi i^a. 1927 A. D.) 

V. Whs'ihlH'stH (sfl ll'slstt. 3 FIh Sl>i. tfeoh.) 

(*n titids tmt foPi-t H. nett.) 

i. (a^ aniHlfluoi bb'diiy (»fl!i' »HiaRt) ttv.u. 

(sfl. =bnh\ tiibil ai^sti). 

(. (b) Mi<sn< T tsromi (utifl) (tlvit— t. ii. awd ai^ti taw.) 

0. ( aaat *(i siswRi tl’Mlrt. 

edited by ad’.lo' sutass rilsass ) 

1. UPWtritrt (S^ssUhI dah tgllRtd. vflsu 3HltRl. Pio/Hhtpw ^H). 

fe. (*fl aadfsti iRHa-Htj). 

t". (MidHl d. i4»t. awaijp. 5la Say (miai.). 

t’.. “"ugsi's R^tid” (=»ii t^. d. tfery. aiXi «1 m y 

th. 'Hlft ilHrilUlSft {oatRtpHrt). 

13. History of Hindu Chemistry ( II edition ) by Sir P. C. Ray. 
tv. A Dictionary of Appiied Chemistry (Vol. IV) by. 

Sir Edward Thorpe, C. B. L. L. D., F. R. S, 

( Revised and enlarged edition 1922 }. 

Vt. A iVIanual of Chemical Analysis 

Qualitative and Quantitative. Q.5. Ne\vth. (F. I. C. F. C. S.) 
It. Tile Indian Materia Medica ( K. M. Nadkarni, 1927 ). 
no. The Biochemlc System of Medicine 

by George W. Carey, M. D. ( 23rd edition, 1925 ). 
nr. The Homoeopathic Vade Macune by Ruddock M. D. 

( New edition by Charke M. D. 1925 ) 
no. idUSttitlUiSk' ("tl»3 “utfri. aaiiw mmss alsusjSl 
•H«,R yila. 1923 A. D.) 

i,3Hisisnw'M«.(ii?iu>i »iia¥Gs jisiw =hH ki. kNj ijPisRffl stij 
=>uitVs-n nfl^u, uImIS uitvl “ atwiif ’’dl ■ntal >ia smiaiSiSii Gi'n'u,) 



3 

§X»l:— ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

sM^iWI^rq;— *(l wwdl civ =11^ ■'I^H SH'yd Swi sh'MS^ 

?»(H M dasHi 8. w, (5=1^ =d^s 'H&K «ii[?i»ii'{l 

(2t(sc«wi S-fl nawi 8. adwi =Hc(ia ^tacH-ii »iw[iu«i R5 «tMl =>i^ 
siflH aiRcfl'fi 8. 

ScMtrt:— 

5>ftiR?i5i 5HM >iAR«>ti ass “hish'e itiiasft M ScsKt 
Rs ^**1 8; '<^'9 ^1 5ai “tcs v ^s? Pi=i,4 at^ 8. 

" -Hii 95 w SRsj is ad, aa ' ss'>Hi'i v cng-ai 

=Hisiaai ^aiiUdi,, 3 Ma'ctdt Rim’. ms smi. in^ if i? Ms'cts? 3 Si<ti 3 a 
Ma'ctMt »i'Hi ScM-d sd- ” cisaya,a,Hict '— ( iH T aa< s^srt— 

' o^-cm) SiMi 3i sH'Midi a^ai iti aig 5i<l iRiiSl 3 aSi aaoi'-d flSi 
a*n aiad <i ? . ■ 

sistni^Fs;— 

Rti, s.M, Mlct, 5 h 3 ais as viisi 8. 3ai rti*. 

ill aami-fi (iHi)Hi *3ct, saw RRai swia, ^aRmal '(I'a “tas 
=a3- - 

XXX f^tg (3H-H 5; c3« «t. s). 

(3) m aa iRiifs; (syas'Pi;^-?. ? ). 

{\) 1% ftrt 1 

<r) 

SdiW rtsi “aiRiassi iinai »llvdi a^al 8. 3 aa»aH 

3s 8. at3 jHi sajiiaidi Rdu, aia, ■aji, =h3 Sv Siai aa ^ii all 6. 
S3^i — ' . 

(?) PFiit am ag( 5 ti^ I 

5«ap? srfag ^ S’a^ II ^ IlC^. a. 5. isu) 

Hmiii: aia awpiam^ga: 





"11 FUlS «■ «£! 0, 5 {?14 IlH 6. «1W1 "iHl 

wh*lwi "HI 'V e. (n) pMii Mlrt-ii "iRl 

K-ia*iH 0, ( k ) 5^= •ifi'ti “ifilMi 'li'Hrti S eI’.'W. i> B. 

(3) •llJU'Ml "iRwi •till'll Sll i,<SK 51 ^ 0 "iR (v) "I'lEtlS 


TO g I 

qt Ei« =JiirvT-qi§TO ?!gr3tn II ; o n 

apgsilftt 

titiHR)) %a tt iiai ft?# II ? ? II 

( sii. n. ?. ISO ) 

• "itSl'Hi 'li''Wi il? ( % ) "iftitl tr 0, "ill"! ffi WR 

0 . "lUilll 3 Siu 0 . ” 1 ^.S «rtl, '^ift, " 1 ^ iitg^ SsS 0 . "11 
Siilifl "titfl 'iw Si RRiiis (?i4 w 0 . 1 siaii "I'nini 'nej v^ins si •<• 

"INiJil "tllSlMSlil Ml? 'HWl SuH "I'Hi IIV^W. S iHitfl >{110 0 ! S>li ?j 
ii rttSl 0 ! 'iSX '•Wlj 'I'ii J 0- '!'? Ill’- llSsii ’Sit, 1 M, RSt "ifi'li 
"ISliRi ^ 0 ! Sd R?'''^ “l^llR "iR ’1>1!'1- 

Aluscovite 1 EiSlrti^ti;— 

J 

Muscovit "ttiiii Potash Mica. "11 «iR it^ dlS El'^E ip-l Vil'U 
’^“11 ’.'il'fl SiH 0. ‘SitOi 5iiR-ti ’Srtins "iS 3ts ( 410i« E(t«{Ri 
Sin SiSEllHl )iii nn nil *CH Sj 0. 

*StllElili itRinm i’.tli "ttaift-flHM. 'imx 5 ih 0, rthl SuiHsil MHlqili 
yR Sw 0. Sm 3S Siiia HKJi iS 0. itiaia hihsR wa Paragonite 
of St. Gotthard 0, -aiS Etlil'RWlil Sodo mica Ha Na Ala ( Sio* )g 
iS 0. "iHi “dm nsj atiii ®i 0. • ' 

^iH liElWt 1 

sftsdm mail 

II tlMl lit-iiai iLepidolite) "inai Lithia Mica •ll'l'fl anHidl Mtfliii 
. _K1 lAl (oH, F)i,] A1 (SiOa)a-RlMl, ftt-glll'fm^i; 5)14, S'il'tl:!, 


=131^ Sw 0. Hlfks =Jll6l 

aaiofl ^IH B. ^itrrt'fl Ml^mi 5 >t«n =>iA B. Mosavia m Rogena -isii 
.■'MW «i!h B. 6>t8ii. 651^i jlsflXiP^mi Pala >11 
"nmwi av.wi «l!(lw liji Mil'll Mii 5liii MMiasMi 
lldMlMi 5^1M 0. “lliSWlHI =^l iMMU SSSUmi iSW'fl Mli^lMiin Zi- 

nmvaldite 'tW'n «liflHl’ll»tl «i=l VmKI si'MS'fl Met •flS'll 0. . ■ ' 

•fSiallMiai:— 

III Phlogopile-Stiil^l MlUiMl 'idaii ilaMH-i »H? 1 S^I WMIa«' MIH 
0. ci^l Vm aiawi M= aMMMl Bronze ( imi ) ^’al 5 ih '0. 

. “MIMBIM "li^ll rtMl .5(1511-11111(1 stMmi =>lA 0. 

IV Biotite*( 't’V'iti ) “ii>luiv)d -HWimi ili^lflH-l rtMl ^^1 
iHUS-fl Ml^ mSi^I 5l>lfla MW 0. (toJlMl^ I'Hrtl'Hl-ft ai?! -MI^ ti 

•5MI^ 0. ■ -■ 

Rubellane —an opaque red mica .from certain Volcanic rocks 
in merely an altered biotite which has lost its elasticity. 

liiais n-iiai^'di Maliniifl -fliuisi ■ -tm^ shmiisSs 
5irt iH'Hi 5i JlqiWid fijrt 5<t^M w 0. Sailfl RmR ^MlMirj -iia 
■kiilii Sw 0. ■ • • •• • . ■• 

(A dictionary of Applied Chemistry by Sir Edward Thorpe. 
C. B., L:L. D., F. R. S. Vol IV page 361.) 

Lepidotnelane ti'fliPilil'tM -ttH-tt Sl'< 3 »(l-{lHM'{l w'liSl 

, 5it4 'tttft' MMiejlli Sw 0. ct '“I'Msill I'M JlSlI 8w 0. sad dd 

• MS(1 5ft 0. ■ ' 

■ ' .( a «r n-M-ll ?1 er Ma M= ). 

, ' , I §115-11 -Isl-tMi *aclin, ^WtH <tMl juiiwsdl «Hlda MW 0.' ’(Irtmd 
'■ chlorite' iS 0. dnl yldlil.'dJddlat/isa’fl'flHM., Miqjl “id ^I4'5w 0. 
5dH di. dtiia 0. ■ 

' ' ( «a“tl— HBdlH =aMl?K 'i. 5vt ). 

SMdiitt Rin (am jiiP.di' “latidt Ma-ii w. ^I'tS ^ih -flal gvM 
“11^ 0:— 
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<Hi<lnitJt 

Sioj alittSl'tJW Siniiiys 



Yl-U 

(‘HJJIHIS) 
3&-3 0 

AljOj SlJaifl, inisy. . 

3 0-M\» 

>15-^0 



FejOj SiiiMiili 
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Mgo 51 =^Ch> 1 SiisaWs 
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^\-cc 

KjO Vl« SiiiEiWi 

\®“>3 

\o— 154 

^-^3C 

VJ-'Jfe 

NajO SlilHH SllsaWi 

K-U 

— 
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o-Yfe 

LijO allftHH SumWi 

— 

\-C( 

— 
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HjP Hliijl 


o-^\ 

3-^«* 

y— ^ 

Fna^lR-l. 

1-^5 



«-^4f 

IhRu! a?!'i 

K-io 

K-i'i 

K-CX 

\e^-9C 

i-cs 


' ( Sin Sl'«ii)j 'i. 3(« sv.ifl ) 

S>il exllfl iMtlM Ssn-H SH'Mwi i'li S'li rtwl 'filial WlSial 
6 S Wi <1?1 •vlti"«iiiH 3je. Btii 'fq »ii»liiiM(! “ms 'Sl^5 
SlliV imiiq ^l«(l S. 5l >al« HIE HIHlHlJ 0. 

5i4«l ?li(4:— 

"ii'inm “tus (JjHHW, aHia0i.»^4«, “i^ >Ssi>ii*(l ”tA 0. (ijHiiwHi 
6))1<1'H|31 ( IHHKH ) ( HSm ) Si SHUS ■flS'HHWi y'”! HH511 0. W- 

atiwmi VlS HH! S-fl ■^l^l 0. SH’KI anns-fli H4'tl HHUI HI'sJH 

■Hi 51 "4 »lfluW4 -HWSlHi 5 i 4^ w>fti hMI^ UMliq 0, SliSli om 451 
Sil6 0. “ll^lilHi mail Si IV aniHCj JXqms — HVIH15 SW — 0. '-1*0 
4M^1 »h 4 *Hl 6ll4 HIH 0. iMi HlSni HHA JWiejHi fll4 0 Sj SHHlS 
^ HVI'SI5-31 h| shRiScIIiI H SiH ?j ! SHISHE HSIElSl^Kl H^HlHlsKI SiHRi i<ll 
»ii HHffl.laal H»n(l =HiH 0 1 'MREHi Hiniq Jis^mni nar ^EiHi Sisua 
■HiaMi Hiq 5|i 0 1;— 

. , SWlhs-liHWW eB1hIh 4 STqiH^H I 
-WtRq Hipmi^ al5Di^? g.?i?^a, II 

«1. i\-i{ 



flHWt “(iHWHi wi ”t^ 

=HMlWi c(l8??}«ll4 "ITOa. 

»il S'P.m'' •is'l -SIIH S "4 3li?l Sis 

“tusaiT^, “1^ ^ cS Ri'a Ritt i;*i 3i Sis 

Sis-tl Wl5>i '(TO‘11<{1 «15l i\ -"(’.l ? 'llwRt fla SMMWiq 

(Loadstone)>li'n Sl4 oi- dls<<l B, =H^ ai'HS’l'rt Si iv dlsSl 

B. Sl^l »ll^l n)[rt .aHSma B. Sdl MWl »ll^ 5l’ StI 03 an'HSart 414a ® 

33l ’ifildl J(>1|51 =HI S'H>lI =>ll'-3l 6. 

iiwi =HWail afinlt psoras JWIJI'HS^I CV S’l’llJl S’lH B. =d3 

^ dllA HMKlMi StH 3 V jftlft d'llX 51>-s MHg. Ri'd (S'd 

■fls»idi »i'«4>ii Slid Ri'-i Ri-a 3ii. 

WtatlHllM: 

. 4i 3 331 wsK "idmRi RRt si^vtm «3 b S?i 3i Os Mi3. 

Sis aO. «a ao, Sis a«<(iR4t<aR, aR ao, 4w aR aR. 
Slai »iHS9«H scal'd Rin Rw stsuli h. aisH s^ami huh 3d 3iiw sag 
®Ria B. sia«i 1 3Hii(l 3*{l sis<l R3^ h'h 3ta 6 3 dlsati j-hh. 

i 

HS«! 

sra'^ araamPa TaRra i 

fa^a aipiil nRra arPt aftaiSr II II 
fii'K^afsic! aifa nai fa^: 

( aH’.ri HH^a aa a«) 

(HiHisf:— insist «w a'Hrt rtMiai rtHiai3 steni. Siaani "S Rsawi 
saiuHi Hi'Haiifl 331 am B. »i3 a aia-ii EUni amat'O fiitmcT: yR 
aw B. il HWHi iHaiBi 3 iUhhsr ama HiU sa tj. Ui'Ui'jli (HI-hi! 
Ui-aras saai s^ B. 

HFaa^^H iijwlaOT gaa aFuiwi ^Ta «ai i (sn^asaaat-l.'aa.) 
Ui'Hi'Hs SiiS Hi-aHi 3 ih ai =^^43 sHq} •■niaa 3. 331 RR Ha an- 
»ii3{[i B. sii'j ani aaaRa aa-tiaws B. i 3i Sia aid sj 1 aaw3 
at saa »i'>ts3 ■^1313 staa sjuj i>niai3 9 i»h saaiai aiaOSi 3i "taina Hi3. 

HiacjHl RhUHI! 

atPti-l'u: — (a) =h'«s 3 isajUl HP.aid a"l B. =h3 3 h>^ Sis rr asai 
I — 4 =Hiai iHsa aTOai31 lisR Halt aaiHl aisHi a31- 


■' (^) HMX Eayd "t-tl'Wl^l 8. Mq Pl*l't 

aHMSEldM IW ><W 6 M<1 ! til -I'd «1<(1. 

( 3 ) SlirtlSft^l Hi'fl S- ('3^1 'i“ 

-%. 3 ( <fl Vo). 

oHllEtCi^iq Jlioimi 

?iara;E5m; saitaiwcaroi 

• (“ilS" Jt" 'i‘ 'Jd *^lo It). 

EEiifl Si Hi "iiMsfl oHEtsEtEH o'u(vma^ Jim mu. a-iy/i 3 i 01 s v 

«i|. oni vq EWHd "Hi'-wwt »tm'H "s «mh a 5 ih 5i to's Si e/iE n-d 
ov oSeJSI. SlEq 

?g ra!j;ai dia 3155 m ai^alia, 1 
daa Id ?<3F!; Ediaftiidii, II 

( “11^“ Ho u. *5i“ Id ) 

WdiEf!— aXc-fl, Fid's dSsfl, masqsH “naagsH 8. siRsi- 

SM MstsmsM Rh ^--fl oaq-d Jtsq ^ S “iiHXw (dmi Inisy-fl Hrij 
dlHo-iS 8, omitXwSi “i4 ‘' o di EfddgCid ” 5)Si md oHig^s Hiiasis S v 
*«lis 'dol'd dtwMi sX 6. «,S Hsg'i adii <i»IlS|;— 

Fid's oHdboiiH MooiidHi S'!! dd asXsi 6. "liSi sSidrtl(5<W.gdd»n 
sH'MsS “d>d sdb y,i middid ddiX Sw dS. aai diXi d^dw Si artgd 
mwi rtsii HdiX 8. 

onfiidi >isni d^Sti y 1 

oHstSdsd "i-tmidi oiovdiSi O'- SmSioi «dl. o^S ( da 

dtd aijodH ’silo dd do ss ) Siisi S'd dtisi sXlS'v =wa< ohIm midni 
^SuSl. oHHidissoiq'd 'i'13'i'd'ii da "s sdiddi oddiai a«ia oi^S yd, S'd 
X'dm 5'd'ii ^=td aRsiSli-dsdSli-'aaw'd: SS asS asd-d ohS asid awdai 
dasai Hjd oi"vai oHiaSi. "iiSi Rim y^SiSi an B. mS S oags’.qda 8. 
Xddii and 'S adiaai ®ad 'd?! =abaa a.saig aq s5 8. 3 aq fls 8. 

diaUi 'HSVd: 

aagi Hsp.ai:— 

jaiiai f aidog aiiraS I 

- adyUHoiRailfadia I 

^laaigfta asa ^nal 'RRiaHii II 


. ■ jH, 5^^ ci^i ^i«i,. 'jMi SMi<t, 

«il4l— 5l'«q m: y'lCi >tf^ sfl 1-4 jion ^liid iqiifl ai'4 
t’tH ^ =4?t5!HW »tlH S. (=HIS« itSW ia dl). ■-■'■’■ 

“II 'IIS yi^i 6. yitwi “i?tA 'H%'M[(t4i ’H-fl iiiJd-it idm. 

|niH, “iriw ii’»B a's ai iiH y w. -iR ai msA 

‘4s<y 6>i ?ig ai^i 'iirt e. ' " -•■■-■ ■ • ■ 

ss%n— 

«iWyd(Hl »ll^ 5<liait HSldt 'iB dl V. =>ll'!si “il3H51|54=ll3i”- ai^l 5. 
rtHilfl HUt ai^t q^dvlrt-tl }j5[ aq^ otac-qq a|A«^G 9l>q ,HLH 31 V n« 
j,?iR 4m 4'^; iq^ 4n^4q isiglti3i >H^i aqjiMq qiM; qiii ^f4i3l ?i4i 
“iia^t Mq tdrtJ siiq. aHBiimq «ii 4m ^iM e, ' 3^ si’.“4 ^3 

3r B "S — S|4 djiqq q-uirt aqmqilfl ^H4«TqH4lK »/ *11) ’Ig 

3ih _=?i 3 3d'Vi,q'v !tqi*|ii S'qi iiamn^sti a&qqjt ' 'RiilrtMi ^ifl ami 
3w, 3||1 3^ “'!];!?(! niRtt B. M 13 HE :d4i4i feqw lii/ Mig Jtiaflq 

433j3i ^4mi “iiq3i “iisq's jt4m 
,^1 ?!• 'I?? "Mi «^_l3« Sw’ld MMIH B. ’«a.lv Ss’. ('iB 'l»4-'l")Hi Mq! 
M6^;j(d aqqis qqiqqi qq4q(qj3l<{l *Etl4’qi MIeI B; Mq CqaiiHai “IlijqE 
5l4Ul3 V Hlfltfl e. q((H '< SHlijq'RH “nq(?l>JB4ilii4U?K” iMiai 1, (5(1. 5i>lll(5 

«i%tl (jK y_x|. “iMiMEM qqmi Ml^ W1E3 

■Hfl aqi'fl 6. aid qq }t-3i gqq„.E( S. rtHl 3fl aM H|[e>3i Baan 
■Wlt4 qw ^lij aq^Rirt eiiJiqi^ a qlflSlt aq^ Sqi^l qlfl. 

UMfl qqqqcflqi atiaqitt q,3i (enzymes) =q3 aq'ili'siqaiq qqq JtMl'lrq 

MSHtq, aqi q. 4 yqqi 3. 

aqqisuiqji (qmqqi at|qsJiq.(l qqaqcfl^l E" B. £>441 aitia, 
Mn’, Hi “ii'HqMi B. Siiid esKI 3i e^ 4 9iiqqi3 =33 =44141 qiE = 41=14131 
B. Mqqj— ■' ” 1 

g Mjipn S^:i Mtn, II ’O II 

(=qia» M" =£" vc) 

WJfHi Myaji 3l .Jll'tqi (Satnration) qiq «»• =i^iq. =qi qi4q5(l li'Mi 
qlsAMi Ml Sj B. Iq-q Qtiqqi^l aqiafl^ V «.M=31 aj-^qi M<1 4=31 tV qMI. 
il’.BJ 1 3 m jami aq^EMiM 4=rti q-ftM-fHI ==.H1 rtTalJ MMl'l! ('t'B-l) 

_qy aqq Mi^ ;E qi5q3 qM’d q3q 4=3. . M'tg £>4 qi!q4l3 =33 

.M=B!i4 =41^3 A=rt= qqq ^ME-f =qi=4 aqiMl’Bl a!" MIeSm Mall^ aqiai 

?.=HiM, v^i 3 * 4 dai 4 44 q^ SI 3 mi 3 3 -i:— -, ■ 



v 

nsj n«i mw-ti “ti'fl'S ihw-uSi six^ji >hR( ?liSt 

JiW'ii "iS 'I'lSi Hi’ii— 

=1^ W'l'ii Sli a<! 51 h ja aon aiJiai; SliS ja wli'iSlw’. 
(5ua) caw-liSii =a^ awHi a"® <HisHi aaSi Hi'l' 

ix®. ^iiai ja \«onw*3>.'i nMn an^i “i!5i ^ua waai 

tfl, 5la =aaiwH (laia am. 

=>ii fifi aH^iyirtt ai®! a. aei am aa aai^ 3i h<m aMa awye 

“ifa =ai^a =aasaaa— Sl w ai=n "tasam aasifl 

aaa Slwai: 

e\ 

(aa Rta aaiatflSiiai Hi "tiMai [a>l "(Ib >li«iai a^ a,>/> 8. 3 
[a«,H aiali aa^ a?ay' «liia aaaa \j. Isa's— 

“lai aaiaai at'i S" aaaacflSsi 6. aai>fl ac>\>; aaaataSliai 
ill ill Hi ais asii-fl aaasaia tlaii ii®. <laai aal» aa- 
iataai 4Mi Hi "ii'fl S" «aa-{l »(1S5 5>tas<Hi!li aaii iifl ”i^ 3 
Rt-a Bi-i »hi!h!ii ai awil «i'fl. ti'aai afl’s— Bilinaiai-aSiiai aaai 
w aaRstl "aas aiaifl. «aai— Haiiai iaai «• aaiarfl “las aiaifl. 
■aliftal— “tiijdai— "s sasjiaai aaA«(l Mas awi®. 

^iwAaaliai 'HiPlai— MaaHwi saiaai aaiaa wia ^i»Kl. 

H,?,a(H ail— tasi<li'jai ia "s saiaai aaiVa Masasa aiaifl. 

Ml Hiwai 'Sw aaki Sisiw "s asaiai M-^aaj Miai ais a.sia m^ 
Maaai mR 3i ai4>l Masaitj aSi. il ai:j ij ■& uvsi asaai am aia. 
ai|(a4a: — 

aaiasai asias aai a4[a4H 

gwEa i>a5i>a3ij, i 

(0 sm 53 ftsiialaia, ' , il II 

( ia aiPii$ H. ti ) 

iK) araa: ^rsana wr ■ il il II 

- ( >lia itaisi .-h! \i. ) 

aiiai^:— ta*as, aaas, ai<l :!fli^n aai iasl ^laa. mi 

asi^i M Mas«iaai wajia 31 33 aaias m«j®. ia ai3 Msaia^ wKsiaa. 
aaiiaaa, Rtsiiaa a5ft RTia^i Maiai 8. m 3 3 aa«n sliiii-Si oyai 
^ii MRi3a 6. Masaiaai laa (an i‘3i Miaysin Maiai mi 3 ©. 
Masaiaaia am Sla ai Sis) 6. a®! ai ai5 nica am S ; 33 'sn) 



®«i 'Ooiui Midi V=i<{l, “fl«n<{l 't'^...«)Mi 
Ol'fl, Kl’d'fl.'t"!! 4I!(11« MJrtl «ia Sw 5. 

5HI uniig WS 'Bi 8. =Hig Ji’iaj 5l 6 

wit "t-tmui \i^i w »yj^ta 'Mi S h4i^ 4^ 8. shims{1 toJii, 
MwiSlI MM Standardized 5 ih <il "Sg Ml? i =MlMi^n =»tigM(iM RifStMl 
M4(rtMi MMMcti a'“H 4Ml«ll. =H§!, m3i, n^l, =Hia^l, rtMl «4?ll 

M^idl S^iljp 4<l, [m 6,1^1 Sdl MU -ISil 4^. 3 MMl^ Sl4 KtiaadH Vm! 
SiMIMI »I4I» Mlidl; »t^ S MMl^ «/ «:iM(>l4 Ma?lW»t'M40)4M'4 at-M "WW3l 
dHR 4^ "IMA 5l4Ml^'Ml IV H M^l'^ MigM Ml, =>t^ Vdrtl^ Mi^ 
“ilMMlMd 4R^ d V 'nHtHrt Ml^ 45g Ml 6 1 5:4 MRt 

HfrtRtt aaRlv^l rti M4W aQrt »1'H4«3:'H Slg ^liHa ir “Ilia M^ 63 cidi 
.tiSlI i4i^l'MR, rtMl 51^ ilpH MMli^Mi Mill'd ( »HiKl%; «!« VI aiMlil Wrtl 

E;i*n S =HMI3. MHI'fl >H'M4StMM VMdRl SMflSil "flSJ MlMl 

j>t«4 sgSi ,Hi^ yi3(\ jv) 3,1:1 sii/1 4« ! :i PiM ^Uwi Mil mn <l moiiR4 

' 6 . “(Im •fisd^l M»n MlMliy, MjftMi SiSM MW 4<\il HHMJIMVtil 
dl>l MIM^ 6. Rw 1 Rw 1 «Hl'?i MxMMMS Mi^lM ! 9flV)”ll 1 “HISMSill 

@4,R V 4\^l SlM, VdrtlMi «d« JtdlR 6(M'd 4’={l SlM, tlMl Ml^d ?lMl 

4Wl 5lH til SMI RmhI HSAit- M'MI?1 H<>11; SM^ 3l V 4«|i^ MlHdl «UM 6. 
“tllA silUl MtRHalM 1 "ll’iaU'MM.tn 4W H'MMld d*(l. 

MHIM4W4H "MlMtli 'dlM MlMj Vl'U V SHUi^l ^IH cil. dt’liMai, UttaMl, 
MiJsM, MdVH 4MIM, me(^\ 4M1M, M»S^ll 4MIM. SlM iH«i all SMlMMl;j a’'-3 
6. tMR "US sMMdlSMMS dwHl sSmSIM 8. SH’jdli’.Bl'fl 

Jjeiife: aaig’Pi« mmIm 

( SMI3M5 3l4l« a. d" ) 

■ aaiaR, MiH 6, Mi^ 4 m "iJil 8. 

"MMdlS’Bjlll 4ll §3 6?1 ! — SliSj at mMV M1^ 8 1 MlsOilSl SHadl 
4\q'Mi asi^R, 111 SM391=(l 8. 61« ^IMqlMi Idai etiySll "iadliMm 4Mrtl 6?1 ! 

' SHHtflbMMidl MI^MR M4ftt 8. "mH (1 MtMbMi Ml rtl 8v. Stl Sliil 
MHlMl^ ’Ha.rt- '(iMi RilMld “ 5i ” rtMl ■■ il ” 6. =H'Mc(l4M81Mi smRi fli flb 
smimmRi 6. Si4«l tMMwi Vos' jImI a'B "m(ji rtl ai^v. Sirai rtiMMi 
RilMlrt " 5i ” rtl digs MIH Mig clMl RdlMld " si " cll mS. SHlirfl- 
443' Sll?l & etWdi =MIMI y'Sl SSHd^llMi CtrM'fl i 4 'fl. 

^Ml IdsUlM' d 5 iH »? vrilHSllMi (^M ivMl) SMl rtTHdl 'Hddl S'M 

8. cl fl vriRSiiiii s^iHslll @M*llsi M^ "tg MIM 6. 4 "MdMld 4MMlMi "ig V 
®iW»i »d3 3 £1 m Mil «isl 8, MSJ S «13' SlM 3l Ig I 



(iHld 

’H'Htt-rt «l W\y S i a>l'HS«W tWl ^ 

■*5WJ “J.qwi 6! =hTI ai t\{i ?S 4W ® 5143 ■ =t^'5HlS. 

5« “I'MSilT-^HlrW'fl Rn »5mmi “ll'-n 8. N5'g 5«(Se'15K 

!{1. SliRf.'tlJ'tl 'Hift >1^ “13 «y 5i« ai5l 6. NRHi sHStSW-R'tl 

'<'11 ’'I'-'^i ''^5^'ii 'i“n 'iRE'ii ’.w-irti ar-Ki ai'J ^h'ss iiai 
''1151 “IWlb a. ti»Hl— 

a aafa ^amaaifafii sifati ti 

(“H13% 5l5Ut U" 5.5) 
«il «5aai 5=i^'(ai »Hi HRt ?is>i3! siSi -iffl. =>i^ ^Vi 
aneji 5 jaH au Ml 6. ail ata swai^ «i'^4 6. yStii— 
f? aw aifaaafa araaifafif? ?iwt i 
a aia iB’wa a-aa;aalij, ii ^ n 

a«Il— 

ffsifipiaaia ai'at tfl'T^-i^asaa: 'i 
rta faaai't aai* a gaia. ii i || 

, (5aiEM agah “(iH H" VS') 

snasatM Rai Mbg Mtirti 'sV'ii 5l»i5 4<fl. iH'aartifl Mre^ 
Ptwa rtai "iaa am 8. aai 3 an 8, (fna^iarsilaaisratf 

nEH^*ir aaa aaa ara^r;) 

sa^ai ^is 'fl’Wi ada aiEai «ta wsiaa araa: iretE^^i “hS 
flblbil 43t %vA S'!) 8. =al 5 ««• ^Iw 8. '%Sli — 

* ’aR^,..,!aaara aaaialt'(i,’i aia'aiaa: aaafiSij,'|faa; 

1-: , ' ( laaia 'i. va ) 

, ' 'iliVi— atabatM ailssiai “Haioiawiia 8. 3«b^Hi aaMEbarid “aiisi 
asTM 8. Mi'll ^laa «<ll ai^ bai aaa 8. “aSii— 

*' " aai^aaa ^agfe^^tEgtit: i 
. 1 )'^ 
rtai 

. , asEa«Ea faala>4 ?aiaaa. | 

Wraa,'3Kb^ aaai 5gaa.'rt%| 



<3^ =115 ^5 ; (l Vs-'s^ (I ' ’ 

O ■ ' ■ ■ '■ " ( 5" \i Z'<) 

“HiHiar-i RiRi=.. 'tw, Pii, i\ Si' 51^ ll^i^ 6#^ ’Aw-i 
(ji^TFR g ^0^ !r^3Kt s^nfttgpERTR; ) 8.. vira awfws §. <3 tih 

ilii?^ 't>t;^rt9W S. Slifl =Hrtt(l “lisis 0, ■2ii?'i 8. 

, JaM’ Jtnt^ .fla S'fl ^««l fls 0. =H^lS9llH^ tWl ^ItHIHIH^I 
jiqWE '=HPl'h S-ft' Pi>;illl'l ■'liR'H^ «l^.t fflc(l ii«?=.MlVfl5l 

=HT'-i(^''irafi',M-aRi! . r - 

yT^Pi»M«'l'’llJ WIHSIV 5isi 0. iRBj'S — 

1% wra^ %5 ^iis? II ' 

P^Sft JyijVslijii 4?iMlrt'l 'Hii Efnlitl »/ 'wSl'H^ 0. 

HWiwsll Hwisfl ifi\ ^ri 0 'HV 'iv'a W 5>^*li’. '’Wsi ^1^ 
li&MrtH =1^ SMWi SHl^ til ?lr3 Wl’.l JlHl<i!>ti Al*l ai=i?l. 

y-rtVlrt-t SWi M^ai ii na ^ia»l ? 'ySlI:— ' ' ■ 
giika: =1^51 ’5'g<?ia't i 

f^p[« '?n?=i>^i ^5 II <j II 

I 05iiigRiki 'Hi^k|S; i 
5 FiPa ^alq’wi: ==1131 g^a n ?.-ii 

=13>!lllt i-'i" a— is) 

' WTO:— ^^'.•g'Kl, 1.91, 3ij) 'S^i-A. ijfl Elliliil, isAa. w.a^i. w'siefl 
sisHi=ll (Ml!ssl) sHi «iai aiejai wafimiEd 
SiMi ^«Ul wwatSii I'd, \iAaii aiA aa«i?ti’ aM^tva- 

a5ii[I "i«aR,«wai ”ti'(l aii ysaal. 'S’-n ast-a ’ais -HSi’ilt n^i 
='Ws a0^ sa^i sa^ili aw -0 aad H>iai*n ^iawi asi'ai 3Sa 
3iTi Hj 0. • •.. 

nw ^uH Sii^ 'y' ? 

«Ha, ^ab '(TO aai^), ^iigEb. 'Xwb ’all 'uftsSlM'tt 'aaej’all 
aw'ai’., isBi^R sail'a^i’,' 5la aq ?!iai ^all ’a’aaaki g^wa: «ltgi 
iiS5, »i'aartli a^^Kl llivai aw 0. - 

E.aiaiMlg aw Vdg fe sail ^ 1150 , ^‘aaHi a’X tos 
“| llsa' Haiaa ■v aH 0. aq tosH amai ai '5 «awT =>113 »<• iS 0. 



vs 

• . <?islFq 3 sraqaifiii n ^o ||n 
gp II ^ ? II 

«im^; — yissMi^, •z'l'Hi’, 4'58i, 5ig gq 5)i^i iigi ggOTejS Slsg 
i<l s<-i “I'HWi a)ii'-ft^ )i>imi gjg ^wi »«'4^ 

3ii«s g»!l »>i'4 6. SmI =i£4 g*(l »hi ■v gggi gnluHi li. 'll. 4(1. ?i 
55 6 ! S «33ii. 

Refractory silicates are treated similarly at present day with 
“Fusion Mixiure” (History of Hindu Chemistry Vol. II P. 13.) 

wstt^s— ’'ufiPts hu; 4(lt(ftiW.5 »imi Hil Wsid 

(slaisj Riguj) 6. 

Fusion Mixture SuS y‘ ? 

Fusion Mixture is a mixture of NaaCog and KgCOa in 
equivalent proportions ( or about 10 parts NajCOg to 13 parts of 
KgCOj) (A manual of Chemical Analysis Qualitative and quanti- 
tative by G. S. Newth F. I. C. F. C. S.; page 49.) 

SiMh siiHRe («155'>HI3) tihi siSlRi (wgit) 

ll S4VII Misihi atlii '0 [gsiui n-tiwrai »si5 SH (hsiuj si B. 
tiits'gR t« rtui 445IR 13 «in Sin qq «ii asw B. sfl. SliRsqi? 
ithq fills giqdl 't-iiqfci'll auagiSii taij s^ B. £14 g1 s*u agiqln-trsiliqi 
Pot-carb. ( tatjn ) 5iH B. <TO Mtfil qs aqiq ctm aqj cimj s|j B. 
51S aUll M'S! qiq 411^1 day 55 B. StaSi iga-t [lisiuigi SiHhh, siiilWa 
rtUi 'IiMh'h. siSlWi ®q=.irt asqw aHilwi iay aiiqiqi aHiauHI^ liuw 
B. 5 Slaai gi5 1— IW qsj mg siwwi issjaiR gi-xqitfl g mg wsfi 
4»I1 «4H B. 'Sid mg "igs to! tiiqtfl »<■ Stpmdl 5m, qq asq -ti'qqitfl 
541 fimqia (Melting point) q5qi 5 qdl rqq B. 4iiafil asqtjndl qivgi 
fimqni gqqm sfl »ii'l B. ai5 urn B qq 5q«y. 

rtUiH wU'Slwi avt qwgqi asqdl 5i"v4i qqa B. sqiaai ahi (aaqg 
qsl s,5 “a SIWI 3li5 siqs svi fl5 ai4>i B, 55i afen? 
si5 “ll'fla:— 



Min'! 

■ rti. in-i-Jt-ii ^i5> fla Bmi »i9ti efly. 

aiMi iHh'l M aiwlM R[h*( 1 sjfi. hsA tfl aywi 

HJl =^(JI 9ismi*(l -4l4t, "tlfli 2ilal^ (=Hi4)«n =(Hri 

liAHt =«Mi =h(» 1 rtl. 3«r 

"Stiwi ’if'i i<l ’nv^i fl?li. iia ya 'H<'Il =ti=. awai “iMi. 

«i<l =1^ *iii- =^1 awi »ls aia aVl '4»wi ^aai 

wlrdt ^l'>-^. VA «,SIH Sh 'I'^l 'tl'Htll Vrtl tlHi 

saia iliiluM si^lWi. w^i?, Vll, ?nai, aaai?, ai'^ii 
(3i. M) aiWl iKHi V-t ai*! ala 4<l aitl»ii1i aS^i ali aiWl Mis ai'ai- 
=H^ '^I'^'iaai “14 4ai4 H'=-a. 'a6rt si^A sj 4^1, Sisdi sa “ti-fl 
wi tia »ii«ii H =.ai ’.iWl «Qai. a»T wa a^la Sifl 

a«i;a a® 4fl Sai 

aiSS'Hl^ ( sodium carb ) ■) 

Ha^i^ V Si sX4 agiSia. 

iisjaij ■ J ■ ■ 

aai S @a’irt issj diai Mia ai'^t »i^i ^aai Maai Rs aM 
til ais “H-fl SUM axM tflitr^. =Hi aad mmi aaa 4’rti 5liii sai. ai 
srtsi (aa«i*(l xaa 4Mtti “lai sl4 ann aiag. alss aan RMMa4 ( aM, 
^la, efl, =a«>i, iSBj ) Mia Mia dial avf Mlfj aiKtd si4 4ai4 M^g di 
distti Sis, 3iai ^taai mmi •flittMi. 31 i<(1mim da- Mai^ (aaMas^fl di » 
=Hidl <aiM MMi dlsttMi. “lili t(ia diaf 5Ha4ai*fl ja aad ( oii5=+t>iii5=+ 1-4 
“If) Miiif diuji aai dial “id »l “iidl ohm a^a 6ia “U“^ da “iasai*fl 
dioji a diaf a^. Siasl asi wj aaiau a4i Smmw dij ai ^ Maiis! 
ai'l iSaiM. “iiaa “iidai ^iwsai 5‘<gm4ai “us'd aa dial al4 Siaig 
aaiiH &, da- Rs.k oam aiarti kj aaa i4i sliMia “ia4 Siaig Ms; 
4^ S. “iai-fl »a!ri MM dai*n axa •fl4taaij mmh^ Raa 8. jjaiTdl afiMai*fl 
«ndai “i«4ai*d a-ia 4i4aHi udidi “laiS 4\ai. moj dat'd amXai aai^ 
“is ?i^ as; dial axa 6ia aid'd *3- ■ " . - 

«W“li ! ^iMd aiad 1 “11 a^aai aai “lid 44) Mig '^d i MM-g d 
M3i «lis«>' 8. “ia 4 “Hal'd 4| Jiaa,di.“ia4d MMi ais ajlai'd 
sul si 4d dd “liiaiai “Ha S. pad MUd Mill'd diiT- aiaaiai “iia 8. 
“id ajiMi aiE di4 ^as <l f} i} aai Sih d aw data 8. SiS ^'“ii 
«li(j (aaiH ^ly mo,! “i'a Migd “TSi v a(s. 



lK«il 

(^) nfjg, gn^r^)} 'nagfj | 

(j.ygJH =H'l'jll‘l V) 

Sldsl al4 &«>l. ^iT't >t«l 6 StHti- s|i B =>t^ 5(4 »■' B. 

•Hil-fl 'fflss Hig Si«a»{l'(l‘tM B. (i 541 4iTi>ii ?iMc(l gifl. 5 i 3 »ii>4gi ?Cl>'i 
rtiSiift al6 535 Mil 5 hi^ B; S j -im 6: 

ff'«- 

5j^S5(rH Mirt-i 5igH =HRg «rtiai 'Vai i’l'fl Si'fl ^hII ? 3 
Xq ?«5i'5igi SiSl'M B. «3Sil;— 

ir| qqret mj: gq^qniPq: i 

^qg^gfTiqq^ qRra g?i fipgiB, il x\ ii 

( ’guv), 5(iii. ) 

otw^i— 544ti3 "tg tflq sji(3^«a ii»irti, 5 i 5W «rti«i ( ^ai, 
'Ill'll, aiM UMisi RgM ) <Hi^ sq^gij ^3 'lisi MWi ' =qi«i' 

»a\s^ ilsmi i\s\si> jj^gircK ?ih i<Ci mM ais^i s?i _B, 3 Mq 
fSqi '?3i B. aSi. 

’, jwiq%q iita"! q?pqi% gapiS i 

gsi: ^qra: «q<nqai; , 

' ■ qq| ^5^ 5]^ aft; (I 

sHiHrt <lq “i(3i fiiMgi ¥)GiMi “la* 3»^ emih. 'smiii 

wai hU, ?i3 '=mSe «tw, i?.i>. a-fi al'i e.v, 

Hig irttai aq aaqai 5ag<3 { a* 43 ) “ia B- Owi 

ara Slqi aiai, W'" •Il 5 »wi ”ia aia. ?i3 ai •>31011 -IliSi yjiX BJca 
i.ai3 stH.niag- 

5 J 11 Ptosiaaai Haq aai a“li (Blower) Sia aa aia3i3i aai 
am Sa^i'i B. 

ailJj^i^ir: ■ '• 

■aiqiqtBlqqaEqqHgigj^qgr 

p^) aiW aiaqq;iFEi5Ri«ii ft3a^iiK3|i ' 



eliA mJ V cid unii^i ■iig. Sii& Pi^ai 

.'i5i^*fl wiMi aniMl^ 'flam?, 'tlwp. wh ^<1 “wm mre 

?i4s*fl cll^tKl ift HIH. 

^^SSlmi wqwi.'MRs aks, Rya hSi^Hi ^ ^ 8 S 

=^9(1 ^l-rt HRm^i >)l!3 «SIH 6. 

n>Rt lum 4® ys^PiBi ( »i5 Sa ) 4fl, aul ■ "i «irt a'Hti 
ftlHi UsO MoT <la >tR«i Vi\ 4^ >IRH S. ■ ’ ^ 

. .' =l«441i^Ha -41R8! iH^tyt^ (V rtIH S. "U^ <S'riR’llW .g 

!i)T§H; I MRE-fl rll Sy llW-l 4® v ’il'i'a . ; . . - ; 

Qi^Mrti yi5j:— 

1 ' ■ 

3«^5Piq ERia; q^q;||(\i;|V 

gea wsq 1 

aia im«i,ii 

( sygo sro 50 ) 

wwi^i— R iRr, (aswM, >4iim ( 4i<EKMilM-ii^ i aH. ) 
6- "“tiy 0 . SrtH a<<: ,4Ml^ 8. 5'SI 

»HWi| 8) »iMi <S!| "fl^j ^"s =mHM ■i'fl. ar-iilH'i 4 Mi’, 

yw aHRaw-i 4<l El'S a>ii a4i ^*(1. 

St-aSR^l -^la y^-Hlrt yq Ct44 t^l’l 8.' 4« rt^^n^flSR, 'Hq 

alai<HW<tIa-^uw siH 4® =»ti yy'rt^i 4“n jwi-S. ^4iji4i« yyis4 

OT lit ^ ^,’iai'J I'E’ll ■ 

5y?i%ra ^i«i« gfw. q^ftapP? i 

yldfij ^ ii<4^ii 

“HI UI^I SHEtavH'fl hJ "IH 45 8 StUHMi'V 5 JiaSR. ^ 

^ to; Jjtg H^alaaiv-w ; iwii “hh 451 !»i'H4yfiyi . yyitysn 
rt4!i 5itti5i 3,4^14 4^ 8. q»ft 5^ S-ti ^ yi^i “HRm 6 5 ® Si 
^14 rtai rtivwi sjyjti y^i ai^l 8. *1151 “HittaSiRn qiy •vxk ail— 8. j Si 
“H<H44ttq sii?i ilia siH aw'ii^i ^ ^laai y^i =H<H4«TqS »>'?“. 

■ aiy yifi a4w; 5»ii aJa lyi. Sai a^q-t'iJiE yy .“iiS' %*. 55> SmUI aiM^ 
8. 4 Si Rta »i4^H'v J>Hi “HiH^Mi Srwi qiMt ^ “nS.aiv 
4m “Hi^ 8. ’ . , 'i ■•• .•■- 


4 



aH^tSMW ISIH^l=wi ?ll\ SIH »ll^ 0. >11^ >H1lsartTOM cll cl*A 

<i'(i^ sm h\ 0 SiM liw mA ■» t<fla i> Si S 0 Sih ^ 

’lid si’.^l ■* “insai^HHi ?liA SH^lrt xfl't’ ;> if gaSi’d arSi Sih 0, S 
“msw-rtwH.HM Si ■dsi'Il ani Sw 0. »i«!!Wti>ii RS'i 
sy ^ ’ifi 't'fl 'ti’i'S ! »j,a •>■ 0 . 

miaaill I 5)iSl. Sift, S’S«a'tH, "SftdHH, Slfi'flSlHH, “in 

daw ’(liiRi— m’n 0. “iS “t'Hs’WH’n “iiS Sis RRii; nsi’Kl Siftwn 
0. niS “i-Sni ysjnl 'i’ “i mkhiRs 0. '^k-iIs ^IS ’joj- 

n-nd 0 Si S’S si^ni. 
aH'MSlH^n'll aj^l; 

ftS “rasTOnni asid Rintq s^isi :— xuh n-Sim a^i sftlij. 
w win ngf ginltt nigt nii ngfinmnn 
?'!rct,fiinln wSsai'Z'^flCt^inNrqq-fijiij n n 
iinin, ?rni wnfa ns^nfg fw% i 
mnfSTO nIPrai rnmSn i 
^nigninis; lanqfa gsiii, Riwl: Ri5g«i|q_ | 
siRi Hsw S^nnH II II 

(wigo sto Jo ud) 

Sg’nlnsnPqa gngn ngSPna SPrph 

sunHiog^n hsRhii ^"sinqii^ I 
anS^ran? nsninn s^w, i 

n?iPn ara^ni fwiiS ^Pa Bniiimnil ^ n 
nWciai: UTOii, niaPraisn’n.l 
n^i^Pi srafgnsR j«iwignjtuiin II 

Tsq flnni to qlnn nflti | 
ira^i HTOi^isnf^nuS’ssN ii » || 

' i 

\VX<^ N«] »ll 5 l 

cl^ ffi' 0 . liM 

a^l »i (^5 d. 



iUW ( Astringent), •ttlrt'Cl?, 

RewM. ilAM, twi' MlAi, SR— ( Qatids ) RiR, 

Rh (Toxin) ctti Jtdil 0. “tlwt *«lisiti =H'HS'ii 'tijjn aqd aRwi 
uRmim 0. 

(^) ItCl !t^l Ri'^-tl € >il«l Sis 'dl«' ttwttfl 'R “Htsj 

Sw swmi !» 11 H 3l Mij, tia'. ( fnfestinai colic ) =HWll'l, 

Sr^PI, =HW, Il5l4^ sh'^rs, Vldfl, HSlBl, — ( Gastralgia ) it 

iJtl 0 anil ^l3li;i 4^ fe a»Ila>t^i H\M'aH’irt 0. RImM 0f, 

0, ■Jimstl R S^'ll^ 0, mj3S^«l aH^ aal^M ^Raii 5i8 0.' "tW, Rditt. 
^=ils^, SKM, ilaw, dflnaW 0. a>lTl Rl»l Rlat a4i'iw*fl «¥ '^tlRSil^l 4^ 
0. rt<n anus MRE^ <111 0. 

anl ?ti5Sish' ai|l Rirtv-it ■S’al 0. uRs RtlHsiai ^'^-dlilrt' 
“iiMs 0. ani Rawi a>iMt iani nftaA airistisa aniaRs RniH “ilVl 
tisa 't'il- 

gsiauau tRiSi aas^t^d- ^R^rt’. aq-t'SHl aVai Rt-a' Rt-t 
anaisai aRRs-x-liait^ ^sl «Mlyi .=^wi 
>li>RotiR rtni aEina.'Ruji 5ia <>l Jt-^wiaiii 0l ^yciVRisnsft aiiaRptiR>ti 
•>■ >wd »it4 •“(( uRaiJ-i j 5 ^tai’Mis^iw aiH fit siiaf 0, 

«3»lt (aliaRoaiia aa '14-(«). 

’TOTr ^ - aHiRt :— 

V 'flti JisiHi nakaa— (a) =»iaai 'fla’. aR atHHi 

(a) aisiwta' ttai aisa ali'l: 

^ aiH )iai aa— (a) aiaai' atiV (tjaig'wa fls 0)' 

>■ aig?(4- aa— (a) ai'a, anats an^ ea«f 
(a)' aa'ai nai aa aii<(. 

V ajiiRnaa— (a) «1 nai aim ati*! 

(a) Sia^a <tai atisa atR 

a aiH anil' aij— Rs^_ Rs«i, aig^w nai ansa-ti aig’ anii; 

( 514 rial aa — siaafl^ 3 iim^; ej,mal aa) atisa-fi' ’ig'atS 

auiiHi' tflai. 

14’ ss^waa rtai «a aa— 'flaa aa aii>l 
c aaaR anJ—jund JM aai RsiAse. 
fe anfiaa— ai'rcaitts a(R. 

a«.’ aw <aitaaa— a£t, H^'^a a?i, etAnaiji aiR anaaiai aiR' aaai. . 
aai ‘ElEaXPi aa— iwam; aflaa, aii«l aaai, 





'■ nv. H^ww- 1 

Hi ?I15 i|l!l. 

,1 

13. gi irtSi— win «i5l. 

IV.' Rll^lsl— 311J3U rtlll «1S3 >U«I. HBl-l •HJ" 

?1!A5| ag 0 1— 

^wi, aw 'iS4. ( Bladder ), >i.=<>H=f ( Urethra ) 

widiti, rrti, rt^l, (d^i^ W'Wat Mi dUi K^l Ml =«i3tij 

RRm ii5 8. 

\!{«iM1 sHiitS-j' 4l*f: 

■^y-tidl ^iSliMI JHIIS ai Mil 31M 31 8 ' ii. M's all 8 1— It is 
suggested that if there is plentyful supply of silicates, the pulmo- 
nary connective tissue becomes better nourished and more 
liable to limit tuberculosis. 

M JtMISSMi ifhfBiH SHtMMlMi MilH hi Bltfl Mihdl shsilM 
MMll w| hwiil mSi 0. Mlh IWlPlh MMll hiw <lh Miasih 8. 

. ton lia M>!! Slllijtn Mitl Mha SiH ash hMl' MI hw hi hh Mki 

Mil lfl(a3ltfl Olllil ahg Sis shsHt Sd'g h M«ldl adlMMlIl 

Smi Ma 'MM 8. ash h Mih Mhd aHCSIH 0. a.|h .r'gSlldl arsdh Mftld SX 
8. MI StM'd SX h'll aallilSll Rimh 4<l»l ltd IStM-l Mhl -tlfl. aslMld 
a>lM3 -ah Sis ^asd IfKflXi 8. h MI ®cM-t Sidll HIM JS-iieiSudl 
aalMMlli Sis arva.l1 .a'i ai.u'a e »,:( H jj-siqSiiH ,,.^ 1 ^ g_ 
miiMi iiiXl aejXiMsi iifsd 8. ssq '^UflMi Mi^ shMaw •fls'Ahi si aasis 
asiMii Mb! arafl mH a^'i 0. h MOj aai nviXiMoj aqh eflh ar sli . 

"llhMs dMI hlMlhlhttts ilSiXl Mlh 6 X Iflsnsi Functional Wlfit 
sidi Chronic organic uilfMMi Mli SIM »tth 8. MSj aaiMq a^Ms Si 
Iflahsi dMI. Mq_^a.llM?l asiMM ^t’J' Mdl hM 5lt4, hihm'lM, Xs«ldM a>w- 
afl-tlMM RhX drhl iMpdd llasd afla-fta hw Organic dMI Functional Sim 
“ l-h MSlIdl adllMSlIMi *1 SIM SX 6 SlM aMMlXl addOT 8. 

Siarft rtMt aiiidl Ml a>lHig' ii<f: ■ , 

According to Rosenheim and Ehrmamn. (Danl-Med-Woch- 
20. Jan. 1910.) aluminium silicate, when taken into stomach 
reacts with the excess of hydrochloric -acid in the gastric juice to 
form silicic acid and aluminium chloride: the latter acting as a 
protective m the gastric, mucosa in a manner similar to Bismuth. 

(The Indian Materia Medica'by Nadkarni, Page 1010), 



c-inw 6 rtft a ?§« AWjIS^iRs 

si^flia "itii^ s. =Ha a ^dsfi^ds st^os tim ^ 2ifa>flrflHH iaRivfwi NR^a 

B. Sisa’fl'OHst ’ito«i ’(^rt n-tifl Piwn *3 sih A 

B. Atani Miy '■' ' 3 ^?lH Slaill'li ” rt*ii aii’-iSilsn't (Char-Caolin)^! 
A^a’fl'dw %(l«a'5i'a "HWIi 'X’Uaja (Gastric Ulcer) rtm «4i((le}it 
(Duodenal Ulcer)>{l PtRrtlwi ni'fi 0. sH'HSmjH 'IS! aai»i' iw'' 

511^ aM^w. iSnal-t ^ni rtsi^iMS! n-ri SM^irt "(lA aRnsts 

rtrsi ani awi*fl a amw ’ISIW. ®h^im »iA yrtai'-ni h a “ii'll 

M!i 0. ^ =a'Si«w yA luAiiMiR =l4 («iwa) "twi i'W =^A0. 

^lv^^u^^>^i MS! Rs-Ai aiMX 0 . =Ha a-n !(S!^ims! umi 

aRnii? a^A «aa E^cia ®*a 0 . 

aiJln'mi aHfMiai WWl; 

, aHrt^'tl ^Al =HM^H|5 a g-aUMt MrtI aMrtgdl Siowi Ctitl 

•wtoai saAdni aHns-ii »a, (aa\ mgiii wu iR. mA 

0 . aia aa mRi^A a=iva' aws! ^0 0 . Aia a Sm^im ■aiAAiai «ii 

im iX 0. "tiAai rda «u6ft fia^ »fi'AAi ssai’i sAi 

Am RSiAi mA 0. shms^ s^rritRiisr »« <ia sX B. 

CmRU MW «tim M? MS! a HIMd a»lH 0. mHUMWM, MlrtRAil’M, 
aAilws!, asMldi^ws! Ra^ AdiaiMai’tl ^Smi shms =hA 0 . «%’{l'li?ws! 

n^MlAiai “liMSl Mli at\l tlaiw 0. *h9iM MWMi MS! “'■Hi fli ilM 
shA 0. HS! A "ti(a (iVnw'M ai mA hs’>m»/, 'straR, SMtauH', 
(aiMsai "WlMd 0. ^aaiM«l=R aa tiV — ^M) SMU'tl . MMS RaAi 
r^.Clj "lawH Aw Min iAi. • ■ 

=m>H5«>m cimi arMiHWHi a^MriJir 3 S! m^ RtwaSiRji =MtHti .a^M miT 
MHl 0 . ^IMRlSt rtMl aSiMaRaraMM 'n4wsw rtMI M125R8! Ml^ If^W 0 . 4 

MS! shmrmtMsiw mA Mi’MK-, MiRis«r-i Ra^at »iaMH 3 itt am S <1 MIMJ 

i^a a Miitismi aawbR.s sia ^mA 0. aaiffl aiMa sa ng, MwauMi^ 

MIhA nAltMisi aGtiA ' 3*1111 Raa RsiXi mih B. moI\ =>iAtt i>fl* 

asi rtMI Wtia^rtMl SKaiaai -lliairtlMi MS! ’H'HSWM aaiMSlW sm 5 MIM 0. 

cAl «l<}t4 WW 

Mij aiMMi MS! ^I4S1W »1MMI TOM mA a »llMMl*fl ^lA-li 

=.Msi5tA ja 0. mA Liver Extract A aw-ii iMMl*!! E=aa 
'llSrt Ma 0. =Ha MVrt-MS! mMMI mA 0. 

MMSl^ rtMI Mijrt 'M14M' M'MrtlMq 0. »ia ’M'aA (mRcW aMMM M’.'A 
0. ^ai aMlMrt M^fl, WIMS TOM, =»A Mila TOM (calcium rt{fS) A M^ai 

aiM s( mA (ait AhJmA aiv.« i( 3. s^a aai mRs!im Minin' 
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' aq dWl ^iSlwl “lav e. SiH Hl\l “idWH 8.-ttlH'tl 

ilRl<S> S. ^ ^1 ai'Hi -.alSl =HMI <i>AlPlHi 
W« ■ll'lt vj. ^ rtStl'rtlil?ll «l><i isa S. 

ai^l "^i^l aM S. etnai ^i=tmi 5>n<i wa tiai 

'tiM^'ii •f'Hi ^Tw?!! 6. =11 “tMl Avlstii 'Siw ntii 51'“mi a^wi »?'(l 

6. ti*fl =H?l =iid5i "t« 

"iKIl Rih(m=i “ula Pitstami =>i9(mi ttisii h1=1i S, »iisi siBii ■“i=,i 
=?lHi a^iai s^wsKl Hlvai ai?Hii^i5l 4<1 B. 3 an ?l=li =4^ Ririi’. sw^fl 
®ttw! 4Rei> Rwr 4^qi oH$ 0. viS 

llWit ? 

i4Wi 5H«4 81^-H {Vim^firl (il “i sHaiE-ll ^414U^d 
T?iE= Pfth ’.aW-l 0. =1^ a SSi^«<H=, ^H, 4141, 11141, ‘fl't'il ^l^ll, RSl^Ml 
«lfl uRim Ml4l«i 0. rtHl 41lSllM 41^w 3|[rt clMi =“138H1>1 Sj 0. 18! 

WM Kil 41l=(l Sl'ft iStlSl. 41=tl ai« (raw material) 1416 JWHi Mi^ 

. 41W5tt(Rl 0. 

=11 sl'lli 4ivl -li,-!!!! % ?IH XISilH cl ll^l 0. =1^. aS! «n311H 
<1 Rs,ji<yilRi 0, sila 44141 Si =hh14h afS ai^w. wcii =ii «l'iHi 4i9 
alRstti, =1-^18!, =Hil a'flatii «ia4i =h^ <1 5a anivll giHisfi vsn?! in 
ai^i iia a!i"i afl ai-fla. sttsft! smiti ftraac i ' 

iiiaiii 1 «{1. 5a aim'll an 4li4 

ai-i-t-31 J 5a aiy%a iiSi4iH (jail 



^5^ mioni 6. \MlUi J.rta 'iHHl Case— Records (sWa 

^Slis! ) ill<l 8. 

sell, ©sitH'fl fatiraiai 5{f[a 

aiH Sjw iMyS) — ^111 !ll3H V 6 'S; — 

8)i!iisra«Ri(?Di\niTOi: 

^Pa SI sPa a'l'a 

?$?a; fatiTOlsfai^ IRII 

(>li=i Rrtis? 'ia-is') 

5t <13 “istb wa ssq “iPaaia “wa •I'SsjRiai “t-a fisi^iai aq 
ilH J< S. 

5ls “i'aiJli >lisi 

5HS(i3 ai%isi< >lsM 4|j 8. >(4 iliSl asiSjPtsaa^i gonorrheas 
•is. =li3i<lsi^ awsj jii <ilPi aasW aw 6. an^ a^sHwai 3 ij.aai=l (Urethra) 
3iiv oHiPt 5w &. «wi< “na^aw >#a 5l3i eti3 s^Rs aai rj.aitW'fl 
Rstrtdi a- W'Sl 8. 4(^34 8 3 aw3a3i "tiR 6 »ai -hsi 
Wb^ «wi eai H;-'rs3 6(13 3-0 »i«sai 3*. HbxsjHi b<l «i3 6. 
“ei/lHi »ui»'‘i'fl3<l'ti, 4W«a<l<«, i93'aj<lHi, R3X it33t Wits 

Rirt Bta SiwPmi <3=1 ai3 sh'ns oRadl HM^itisft aw aw ■>h=.i. a%34ai 
M«i =H?ib«ba 3<si fish =yw-ij 3sa fiaws- B. adtistsHib’ =«' ms! 
au34 Mtai ai2 nwirt B. Sai tw4 d'-s, iw. alRtib, Jwia, ie>i, 
Hw, fi3< i!n3i «i3 stab <JRa ai^ B.-lsaib 3at ai3 "iarwi s»nHid 
=114 tiai aHflSj-fl as <sawi aiaV B. &3 3 i3i<Ihi S? 3i>»ib>_as>naiai 
aibj aras wa aasw 'afl. iwes "S «>ai n<ti a?. "4 a3i 3w wi wi ms 
»>iiasiU\' 3' a^ V all sail B. Sii3'3' ■aiRtai' a^i ms Qa^Pl! B. ai3 
t3 aa TOa<ft 3i«ai aw 3i awa-bias all. a3.->3a' maa a«j Staphy- 
lococcus (bjflatsisa) Hiaai caiqB'aiw s^ B 5la aaw B; afis^ai 
. aai aa etta aiatai ^<(1 0. 

#.sa <1=1 at aastsdi @a 3 isi 

i4sH liaai a«i ms oitadl lii3aaa< (aia<His4 a^^sa) =h 3 uflo 
' "wiali =a§aai 3a yi3 aaaw B.-etaKlMaaiwtn aiaal alia a43i, aiilj 
rtai aiaasa’ a(3s =>iRaIatia^' (<t3X ay^iai ms oRa Sadsfl 
B. asntlaaaqai wiRSiiai aig 3'aaaw B. am »isaaai ms wa'aR 
mw3i liy afiaii ssaia^a- Raws ataB. 
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gsmi ^tSlRl 6. SlH =Hd«'-l S.-rtliWI 

gtHlilw nR!* 0. I ai =»i«lS '.«isl sal'll 

WiM 'lIMi ij. <HW 5l «llS iJH S. M 

'isia^isj jwi^fl •'Hi'-fl »i^c-(l s. gEMi ^iSimi 5<to(s «>j( nm w^’uRjJ 

'llMl'll I^'ti m?)! S. =>il "iMt AEljSl "Sltl Wci'-I Ei'>'lHi =^^l'^l ^'-d 
6. 3*d =hwM "i« !i?l. 

"(('ll KlTlRw «tl[ll Pl(5[«llli HBJl Hl^ll B. sid?i ftml Mil 

=?lHl SHWb'fl <&»<•'« i<\ a. d »W ?l3ll =H^l fortR W<d 

®rtwl nifl. 4R^> fiwiR K^l "t5 B. fi£,«rV^I Mlil =lHrt=t4si’-n 

?ii yn^i* 

ismi “i9fs WH (4i4«aQrt 5 ih Si m\) S) aHia^-ii «?iji 

ras» Ci{k wind B. =>i^ cl ?iH, 4ia, 'Hiy, =fl4di '^iSii, 

?tifl mRiw 'iiJlsi B. ctJti aiSltsrt a44a a)[ct ciai Sg 6. mi?! 341 

wa (lai «l=(l "iySl. 415)1 -ai« (taw material) 'MtJE 4^'twi '^«i 
. awatcd'd 0. , 

“11 SlvtHl 4itl 'H.'tctl > Iw 3 ai^l B. "ti^w 

S fiin<vai^l 6, SlH 4^)41 Si 5>lHl»H ri(S >1«!W. tscti V«! 5H1 ?l-a»li 4iH 

allaitii, 5>1 'Sh«i, ’aS ri'flacti ai»iS “hS S Sa aaiEi-S SMHl’fl wisiiS Si 
ai?i »ia a!i“i a4l ai'Cla. vninR ; stirar RiaKi ' 

Wain 1 e(l. Sa aaic/Si ntt Sa4 

ai-4-t-sa J ?la aiy'ja (Sa4l 



EPIC STUDIES' 

By J- 

V. S. SOKTHANKAR 

V. Notes on MahSbhjrata Commentators 
S 1. Chronological Notes. 

A necessarY complement to a oritica] study of the MahSbhfirata 
Is an intensive study of the commentaries of the Mahsbhsrata, 
of which there is quite a large number preserved still, mostly in 
manuscript form. Among the scholiasts who have written com- 
mentaries on the Mahabhirata — either on the whole, or only on 
selected parts of the Great Epic — are.*(l) Anantabhatla. (2) 
Arjanamtira, ( 3 ) Ananda, ( 4 ) Caturbhuh( mista ), ( 5 ) Jagadlia- 
cakravartin, ( 6 ) Dovabodha, (7) Nllakantha, (8) Mah&nanda- 
pQrna, (9) Yajfia-Nfirayana, .(10) Ralnagarbha, (II) Rama- 
Vimkara, ( 12 ) R5makrsna, ( 13 ) Ramanuja, ( 14 ) Lafesmana, ( 15 ) 
Varada, (16) VSdirSja, (17) VidySsagara, (18) Vimalabodha, 
( ly ) Saihkaracarya, (20) SrInivSss, (21), SarvajSa-Narayana, 
and (22) Sretidhara. Very little is at present known about 
these commentators J only very few of them have been, so far, 
published. The only collective study made of these com- 
mentaries is by Holtzraanu in Dat Itfahabharjtta, Vol. 3, pp. 67 E, 
and that was in 1897, that is, nealy forty years ago. The material, 
at his disposal was very scanty, and so are his notes. 

But the study of these commentaries must be now token up 
more seriously, not so much for the sake of the explanations 
contained in the commentaries — though even the glosses of a 
commentator like Devabodha are extremely important— as for 
the readings and palhantaras recorded in them ; because, most of 

• For tbe first instalment of tbe serfea, cf. JJ?Bf?Ae> ( JVS ). 4. 157ff.; 
following three have appeared In these Yol. II, pp. 165-I9J, 259-28^ ; 

Vol. 16, pp. $0,114 _ThB Bubsianoe of the present study (No. Y) was com* 
munieated to the Internationat Coograst of Orientalists at Leyden in 1991. 

12 I Annals, B. 0. R. L ] 
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the commentaTies are older — some very much older — than our 
manuEoripts ; and therefore the documentation of these readings 
hy the commentators takes ua back a stage further in our in- 
vestigation of the history of the epic. 

The usefulness nf these commentaries is, however, consider* 
ably diminished by the fact that we know next to nothing about 
these commentators themselves. In particular, we lack informa- 
tion about their dates, which are not easy to fix in Indian litera- 
ture. Even if the dates cannot be determined, it would bo a great 
help if we could fix their relative chronology. A.n ottompt is 
made in the following pages to Bx. to start with, the relative 
chronology of some of the more important Mah&bh&rats com- 
meniators. 

A fixed point in the exegeticnl literature centering round the 
Mbh. is furnished by Nllakantha. who untiUlately was consider- 
ed, at least in India, as the most trustworthy guide for the ex- 
position of the Great Epic, and about whose date there is not 
much doubt. The available personal data about blm has been 
put together by Wilhelm Printz in the biographical note on 
Nllakanths appended to his Berlin dissertation entitled 
wuTter in HUnkaiitha’ 3 BlturatabhSvjdipa und in auderen San$krit’ 
kummenlarenJ Nilakantba, according to his own statements, 
was a Mah3r£stra Brahmin of the Gautama Gotra, with the 
suruame Caturdhara ( modern Chaudhari ). eldest son of Govinda 
Sari and FbuUambika, residing at Kurparagrama (modern Kopar- 
gadn) on the Godavari. Nllakantba wrote his commentary on 
the Mbh. and on the Gapesaglta t a Mellon of the Gapeliapurana ) 
i|iBenaTes, in the last quarter of the seventeenth century,* the 
latter ( Ganesaglta ) being composed in A. d. 1694.’ 

In the beginning of his commentary on the Mbh., Nllakaptha 
tells us that before writing his commentary, the Bhnratabh&va- 
dlpstlie had compared many ( bahun) copies of the Mbh., collect 

> Zettachrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung, Vol. 44, pp. 69-109; 
Bee partioularlr p 70 T. 

2 He was apparentlf a proteg6 of AndpasiiTiba, wbo was a contemporary 
of Sbab Jabao- .... 

’ The year of oompositioQ is.giv«ii as Sadivat 1750. The name of the com- 
mentary Ms Qa;?apatibh3vadlpikS. Cf. the name of his commentary, 

BhScatabhSvadIpa; see next note. , ' ~ 
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ed together from different parts of India {vxhhinmdeiyan) in 
order to ascertain the correct reading ( patham agryam ■} and also 
consulted older commentaries' We accordingly find that he 
frequently mentions variant readings and “ additional " pas- 
‘ sages found in the versions consulted by him, and he cites the 
•explanations given hy older scholiasts:* information, scanty 
though it be, of immense interest and value for the history of the 
■ received text. 

( t ) Devabodha and Sarcajila-^iarayaya. 

In'raatked contrast to NUakantha stands Devabodha, whom 
I regard as probably the oldest and therefore the most important 
commentator of the Mbh. He is extremely reticent about him- 
self and bis predecessors, but is cited or mentioned by several 
ooraraentators, who must therefore have lived after him, One of 
such successors of Devabodha was Sarrajna-NsrSyapa. Sarvo- 
}iia's Bh&ratUrthaprak^a has fortunately been preserved, though 
It Is not definitely known whether bis commentary on all the 
eighteen parvans of the'Mbh is now available. His commentary 
• on the VifS^ and the Ddyoga has already been •published by 
Mohadevo ^hast^^ Bakre ^ The Bombay Government MSS. Col- 
lection ( No. ISO of 1891-05 ) contains a fragment of his comment- 
ary on the &di, comprising merely the first odby&ya with the 
beginning of the second ; while the Madras Government Collec- 
tion (No. 2169 1 CQutaias anithic feaement which lacks the 
beginning. Tn the colophon of the latter MS., Sarvajua is styled 
piramahai'nsa-parivrujakaciJrua ; he was therefore a BamnySsin.. 

Now SarvSjna explicitly refers to Devabodha Inthoboglnninr 
of bis commentary on the TJdyoga : 

3'ul*T i 

' *nr^»TiTfiT: u 

* C(. tny Xdiparr&a 1 Poonn 1955), FtoUgoiaeoi, pp. LXVff. 

3 The VlrXtsparraD was publiahed in 1915, and the Udjogaparran In 
i9Sd, by the Gujarati Printing Prtta of Bombay. 
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This stanza is curiously enough not found in the comraentarr 
of Sarvajna as printed in the GujarStt Press edition of the 
Udyoga. but occurs in both the MSS. of the .vork in the Bombay 
Government Collection ( deposited at the Institute bearing Kos. 
33 of A 1879-80 and 168 of 1881-87 respectively, the priority of 
Devabodba is> bowever, independently established by another 
direct reference to Devobodha in the body of the published com- 
mentary itself, to which my attention was recently drawn by ray 
friend and colleague Professor Sushll Kumar De of Dacca Univer- 
sity, who is editing the Ddyoga for the Institute. In farvajua's 
comment on B. 5. 96. 41 ( on p. 327 of the Gujarati Printing Press 
edition), we find: 

1 

«r i 

l « ' 

This quotation can unfortunately not be verified; for in tbs 
very old Bengal Asiatic Society’s palm-leaf MS. (Ho. 3399) of 
the unpublished commentary on the Udyoga by Devabodba the 
correspouding folio is missing! But there is no reason to doubt 
its authenticity. 

This establishes Devabodba’s priority to Sarrajna. VVe there- 
fore get 

Seriei It D0vabo(iha — Sarvajna 

Now this Sarvajna-N&iayana must be identical — as has in- 
deed been assumed fay Jolly,* BQhler,’ HoUzmann,* and others*— 
■with the Sarvi^B-H&rSyatin (also called Nsrlyana-Ssrvajna). 
the author of the Manvarthavrtti or Manvarlhanibandha. a 


« This important paiaage wm rarified by ma {n a M3. o( Sarraitta’a oom- 
mentary deposited at the InitUBta, namely, Bombay Oorarnment Colleotlon 
Ko. 33 of A 1879-80 (fol. ISi” . 

* Tflpore Z^cturei, p. 11; pasaaga oltad (n Burnall'a Tanjora Cttalogua, 
p. 126. Cf. also Becht und StUe, p. 31, 

1 Thi Laws of liaKH, S. B. B., vol. 23, p. cxx. 
t Das ilahnbhZrata uni stint Thtilt. Kiel 1894, 3. Band. p. 71 {. 

* Cf. Eana, Htslorv of Vharmatuttra, Poona 1030, Tol. I, pp. 157, 708. 
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well-known cotnmentBry on the Mnnusmcbl, publUked .by V. N. 
Mandlik. ' The assumed identity cf the two commentators at 
present rests, it is true, merely on the identity of the names, but 
can scarcely be regarded on that account as doubtful. It is hardly 
conceivable that there were two different Sarvaina-NarSjanas, 
both commentators of.well-knowo .works on DharmaSSstra like 
the Mahabharata and the ManusmrtL 

The date of Sarvaina has been fixed on the basis of certain 
quotations* BQbler cautiously remarks that Sarvajaa-NfirSyana 
" cannot have written later than in the last half of the fourteenth 
century,’* ^ but the recent researches of Kane tend to show that 
Sarvaina flourished between a. d. 1100 and 1300.* 


( u ) Arjunafniira.* 


Both Devabodha and Sarvajoa are mentioned and cited sever- 
al times by the Bengali commentator Arjunaraisia, the manner in 
which Arjunamisra refers to Devabodha suggesting that in bis 
time Pevabodha's commentary possessed an established reputa- 
tion These references are as follows ^ 

• (a ) In the foreword to his scholiuoi ('Bombay Govt Coll. No. 
30 of A 1879-^0=Da> of the Critical Edition ), Arjuns pays bom* 
age to his predecessors, citing by name several of them. 
Devabodha, he mentions with special reverence, whose com* 
mentary ( among others ) he had carefully studied before writ- 
ing his own commentary on the Mbh : 




Worth noting is the fact that In the long series of names of 
BharatSoaryas cited by Arjuna at the beginning o! the above 
extract, the first four names VySsaand Vaisarhpayana, Devabodha 


I jlf3nara-i)Aarma*i>39^ra, Boirb&r 1886. 

* Cf. R. G Bhiaiarkat’M Seport on (&€ Starch for Sit. MSS. for 18SS*84i 
P. 62. 

* Boblar, op. cit. p. oxxix. 

4 Kan«, Op. ci'r. p. 157. 

* See also zsv paper oa ArJusamUra ta the Sir 7. J. Modi Commemora- 
lloa Volome. p. 561. 
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and Sarvajua bare been recited io the correct order of precedence 
and obronology, a point to which we shall return in the sequel. 

( b ) Arjuna mentione the Aearyas again in the list of his ( Im* 
mediate and remote ) ” Outus **, placing this time Devabodha 
at the head of the list, which ends with the name of his father, 
who ( as we know from other eouicea) was a well-known reciter 
( pathaka )' of the Mbh. ‘ 

fwjtmvs ?R 5 r: i^i ^ cr^ir 11 

( 0 ) In the short introduction which prefaces his commentary 
on the Virata,* Arjuna twice mentions Deyabodha, once to 
give expression to the high esteem in which Arjuna holds 
him and again to record hia gratefulness to his illuattious pre- 
decessor : 

^nTf 5 rq?<T 11 

(d) Finally, while commenting on I. 143.34 (a difficult 
stanza, giving a fanciful derivation of the name Ghatotkaca ). 
Arjuna mentions two readings, whirls had both won the approval 
of Devabodha : 

sic )dTTtnj i * 

These two readings ace in fact mentioned by Devabodha : vide 
fol. 37 '’ of theBaroda MS. of Devabodha’s commentary on the Adi- 

The above extracts taken together indisputably prove that 
Arjunamisra was posterior to both Devabodha and Sarvajua- 
NSrayana. Adding the name of Arjunamisra to Series 1, we get 
Series s: Bevabodisa^Sarvajna-Arjunamisra. 

Some faint light on tbe question of the age of Arjunatoilra is 
thrown by a dated MS. of Arjuna's commentary listed by the late 
MM. Haraprasada SSstri in his itfbfiws of Sjnsknt ifSS., Second 

> See my “ ArjuoamUra, ” p. see. . 

• > Gujarati PrlntinK prete edition, p.’l ( right column ). 

* Bead 
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Series, Vol. I ( Calcutta 1900 ), p. 298 ( MS. No. 295 ). The late 
Mabamahopadhyaya reported that' it was a carefully written 
palm-leaf MS. of Arjuna’s commentary on the Moksadbarma, 
called MuksadharmarthadlpikS, written in archaic Bengali cha* 
raoters and belonging, apparently, to Babu Saradaprasanna 
Ghose of Kelomal, Tamliik. The MS. gave the date of writing 
‘as Saka 1456 ( ca. A. D. 1534.)’ • • 

•1 may here draw attention to some stanzas added by the copy*, 
ist, which are to the effect that already at the time when the copy 
was made, correct MSS. of Arjiina'a commentary were a rarity 
even in Bengal, the homo of tbe commentator, which can only be 
explained by assuming, as pointed out already by Mahadeva 
Shastri Bakre that there was a considerable interval of time be* 
tween the two. The stanzas I am referring to are : 

5FfiT ^ ii 

II. 

• ' The date Saka 1456 ( ca. A.- D. 1534 ) is’, then the lower limit 
of the. age of Arjuua. but the date of Atjuna, if we rely on the in- 
formation vouchsafed by the copyist, must be long prior to 
A. D. 1534. ■ . . - . 

{Hi) Nilakanlha. ' . ^ 

We return to Nllakactha. who is the next great Mbh. commen- 
tator, and who cites or mentions Devobodha. Sarvsjna-Narayana 
and Arjunamisra, noc indeed in the iatroduclion to his comment* 
ary on the Mbh., where he mentions a number of his “ Gurus ”, 
but elsewhere in tbe co^irse of his well-known scholium. Here 
are the references. 

( a) "While commenting on 1. 158. 14, a stanza with numerous 
variants, Nllakantha cites an old variant of the entire stanza, 
mentioning Devabodha in that connoction. 

■ 5T wr 5r ^ i . . 

uaiwT fip »Tr II 

I Tbe reference is giren in tbd Oajarati Printing Press •edition of the 
Virajaparvan, Introduction, p. 6. »* *; < ‘ \ 'f ' 
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It IB worthy o{ not® that Nttakantbft regards the variant as 
ancient, owing to its having been explained by *‘ Devabodha and 
others”. He must therefore oonsider Oevabodh'a as an ancient 
authority. 

What Nllakantha regards as aacieot is of course a matter'^ 
for speculation. Heverthelesa 1 do not think that Nllskantba 
would have used the word /)rffcinti in connection with De»'abodhB 
unless the interval between them was at least three or four 
centuries. 

In passing it may be mentioned that this reference to Devs* 
hodha hy NHakantha is yet another instance of the practice of 
mentioning names of Aciryas honoris causa (pujirtham },*' because 
the reading cited fay Nllakaotha is probably not that of Deva- 
bodba at all, who to Judge by the lemmata in bis commentary 
must have had before him a stanza differing from the correspond' 
ing stanza of the Critical Edition, merely in reading iakunal}, lor 
Arupupa^ of the Critical Edition (1.158. 14). The third pSda of 
the stanza as cited by KHakan^ba Is certainly ibe reading of the 
T G version, found otherwise only in three conflated N MSS., and 
in a fourth one written in the marpjrt ; while the last pSda was 
found by me only In four MSS. S) of my critical 

apparatus, one of them (B5» baring as a matter of fact the 
reading of out text in the marginl It is therefore most im- 
probable that Devabodba had commented on the particular 
variant version cited by Kllakantha, and It is really doubtful to 
me whether Nllakaniha had at ail Devabodhs’a commentary be- 
fore him Devabodha is referred to by Nflakantha merely as one 
of the ancient Acaryas. 

(b) While commenting onB. 7. 82. 2, Nllakantba notices a 
variant interpretation of madhuparjdka given by Devabodha : 

( 0 ) Nllakantha's reference to Sarvajna will be found in his 

comment on B. 5. 40. 10 (Gujarati Printing Press ed. , p. 131 ) * 

' Thla yatias« was alreadr eHed bj ma »a tba Criticaf Edition of th* 
Adiparrab. p. 666. 

* Ct ZDMO. Vol 66 ( ISl* ). p. 541 t. 
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And &gA\n in ibe same adhyaya, a few stanzas fuTtber on (B. 5. 
40. 26 K we find : 

qfncrc^: 1 jiitww*' \ 

WfTFq’ I R ^ 3miWfW i 

A reference to Sarvajoa'e commentary printed in the same 
work ( p. 131 f. ) will show that all these explanations do as a 
rna//er c//arf occur in the commentary of Sarvajna, while they 
are no^ met with in any of the three other commentaries print- 
ed there. 

(d) For NUakantha’s mention of Arjanamista, I may draw 
attention to Nllakan^ha’a comment on B, 3. 291. 70, a stanza at 
the end of the HimopSkbyana. where he mentions various 
explanations of the word Jaiiithya, among them the one given by 
Arjunomisra, whom he mentions by name: 

vTRi^nr? fhjjnnfT^WTrpjfK 1 

These various extracts establish the posteriority of Nllskapiha 
to Devabodha, Sarvajfta-NSr&yana and Arjunamiira. Adding 
Kllakanfba to Series 2, we get 

Series 3 : D evabodha — Snrvajila — 

A rj u na vxiira — Nilaka ritha. 

It will be remembered that as each member of this series of 
four names clearly cites one or more of bis predecessors, this is a 
chronological sequence whose correctness Is absolutely incontro" 
vertible- 

( iv ) Vimalabudba. 

There is moreover a subsidiary series connected with a Hbh. 
ooramentator called Viiualabodha,* to which we shall now turn 
our attention. 

It will be recalled that in the excerpts given above from the 
commentary of Ariunamisra, the commentator twice mentions 
Vimalabodha iu close proximity to Devabodha. Therefore it Is 
evident that Arjunamisra is posterior to Vimalabodha. whose 
commentary ( Ilka ) variously known as Burghatarthaprakasinl 


* Bee Boltzmapo, op. cii. vol. 3 p. 7J. 
13 { AaaeU. B. O. H. 1. 1 
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or Visamaslokl has fortunately been preserved. In the introduc 
tion to this unpublished commentary, a copy o! which is to be 
found in the Bombay Government Collection (No. 84 011869- 0), 
while speaking of his predecessors, Vimalabodha says ( fol. 1 ) 
nr^i^icT' i 

Again while giving the etymologies of the name of the Suts, 
Loma( or Roma )harsana, Vimalabodha observes ( fol, 2 ) s 

WTfsl 

Undoubtedly the Devasvarain mentioned in the first excerpt 
is the same as the Devabodba ( who in the colophons of his com- 
mentary is styled paramaha^i-!a~panvrSjakac5Tya ) in the second. 
Incidentally it may be pointed ‘out that the etymology of Loma* 
(or Roma )harsapa mentioned by Vimalabodha is actually to be 
found in Devabodha’s scholium. In the Baroda MS, ( 11372 ) of 
the unpublished commentary of Devabodba, we read (fol. 3 b, 
linel f.) J 

qiwrrr ^mrsagenitHTTT^fet i , 

which aubetantially agrees with the etcerpt in the commentary 
of Vimalabodha. 

Since ArjunaraiSra mentions Vimalabodha, and Vimalabodha 
cites Devabodha, we get a subsidiary series, namely, 

Series ■/: Devabo<1fia~Vnnalabod?ia-Arjunttmiira. 

Thus far we have been treading on solid ground and the cor- 
rectness of Series 1-4 is, a*! far as I can judge, absolutely unim- 
peachable. 

In trying to combine Series 3 and 4, however, there arises the 
difficulty that no cross reference has hitherto been found in the 
works of Vimalabodha on the one hand and Sarvajna-N&rfiyana 
on the other. Their relative chronological position is. therefore, 
a matter for speculation. It is possible, however, to combine the 
two series tenfalivAt/, on the equivocal testimony of Arjunamtsra, 
which wo shall proceed to examine more closely. 
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In one of the lists of the AcSryas cited by Arjunamiara, we 
have the sequence: Veda-VySsa, Vaisampaynna, Devabodha, 
Vimalabodha, Sarvajna-NSrayana, Sandilya Madhava. Here the 
first two pairs, as was pointed out above, have been named in the 
correct chronological order, the earlier author being placed first, 
in conformity with the rule governing the sequence of the 
members of a Dvandva compound ( P, 2.2,34 7a. ). Devabodha 
is, as we have seen, prior to Vimalabodha ns surely as Vyasa, 
the reputed author of the Great Epic, is prior to Vaisaiupayana. 
Further in bath lists the father of Ariunamisra is mentioned last. 
These facts suggest the surmise that the whole series is arranged 
in the strict chronological sequence. If this surmise be 
correct, then Sarvajna-Narayana would be posterior to Vimala- 
bodha, and we fsfc, tentatively, the sequence* Vimalabodha-Sar 
vajna,' 

It may, however, be noted that such names are often found 
arranged on the diametrically opposite principle of utlarotlara- 
gnrhjaxtm, i. e., naming the more importaut persons later, which 
is however not admissible in the particular instance ; or even 
arranged on no principle at all ; or at least on some principle 
which it is difficult for us to comprebend. In fact a subsequent 
enumeration of these same Acaryas by the same Arjunamisra is 
in partial conflict with the earlier Hstl There the sequence 
(already given above) fs Devabodha, Vimalabodha, SSpdilya 
Madhava, Narayapa-SaTvaiSa Here Sarvajua-NaTayaua has 
bean placed after Sandilya Madhava, while in the former list he 
is placed before them ! This irregularity apart, the lists tally 
with each other- 

li is not, however, impossible to resolve this contradiction 
and harmonize the data. There is a notable difference between 
the ta'o lists. The first one is in prose, the second is an anustubh 
stanza. I am disposed to attach more iraporlauce to the sequence 
of the prose enumeration, and to regard the change of sequence 
in the other as due to the exigencies of metre The first again is 
a formal expression of homage ( namaskriya), where the principle 
of priority has been, it seems, rigidly observed; on the other hand, 
the second is merely a collective metrical list of the authors 
“ Gurus, ” where the consideration of rank and precedence did 
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not perhaps prevail eo much. 1 may also point out that the first 
Hat is in the form of a Dvandva oompountl, while in the second 
the persons have been all indeptndenily mentioned. If these con* 
siderations have any value, then we may postulate, at leesl 
tentatively, another series, 

b'ertes 5; De^abodha — V t malab od hn — 
Sarvaj rt a — A rj u n a — hi ilakaiit hei, 
where the relative position of VImalabodba and Sarvajfia 
atone is open to doubt. 

Of these five commentators, as was mentioned above. Sarvajda 
could not have lived later than the latter half of the fourteenth 
century and nourished probably between A. P. 1 iOO and 1300 ; 
while Ariunamisra lived eome time prior to A. P. 1534. ' Mora* 
over, if the position assigned in Series 5 to Sarvajna be correct, 
then both Uevahodba and Viroslabodba must have lived Ions 
prior to A. D. 1300.* 


5 2. What was Devabodha’s version of 
the Mab&bhSraia like ? 

The only commentary of the MahabhSrata completely printed 
so fat is the Bhicatabhivadlpa by NUahantba The Gujarati Prin- 
ting Press of Bombay has done, bowcTcr, inestimable service to 
the cause of Mah&bhUrata studies by publishln'r other commenta* 
ties at least on the Vir&ta andUdyoga, edited by Mahadeva Shastri 

I Since the sbo7« w&B t-vio effoite bere been nnde to Sz tbe 

date of Arjunamiira. Ur. JoseadraCbaodra Ohosb ( radian Culture, Vol. 
t, p. 708ff.), working on tbe data aoppVied br certain ancient pedlgreei 
preserved in Bengal, arrives at tba date ea. a. o. 1300 for ArjunamUra ; but it 
maybe pointed out tbnt tbe method ol/txinp precise dates on the baste of 
pedigrees alone never gives entireljf reliable results. On the other hand. Mr. 
P. K. Code of the Bbandarksr Institute (fadian t’liiture, Vol. 2, p. 141 ff ), rely- 
ing on his identification of tbe Satya>Eh8o«, who was a patron of Arjuna- 
milra ( see 8ir J. J. Modi Commenioration Volume, p. S66 ), argues for a date 
between a. D, UfO and A. n. 1500 Thare Is thus a difference of about iQQ 
7 eata between tbe two eomputnUoas. But tbe matter la atUi sub judtee, and 
more light on tbe question may be expected from further Investigation of 
tbe question which Is being carried on by these two soholari. 

t Bee further tbe Appendix at the ood of this paper ( below, p. iOl ) . 
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Bakro. The VirS^aparvan Volume (published in 1915) contains, 
besides (1) the EhSratabh&vadipa the commentaries of (2) 
Arjunamlara, (3 ) Caturbhnja, (4 ) Vimalabbodha, (5) RStnakr- 
ena, ( 6 ) Sarvajna-NSrSyann and (7) Vfidirfija, ns also a commen- 
tary called (8) the Vlsamapadavivarana of unknown author- 
ship. The Udyogaparvan Volume (published iu 1920 ) includes, 
on the other hand, besides (1 ) the BbSratabh&eadIpa. the com- 
mentaries of ( 2 ) Arjunamisra, ( 3 ) Vimalabodha, ( 4 ) Sarvajiia- 
N&ray5na and (5) V&diraja,’ A commentary more Important 
than an}' of these and one more neglccte! still is the Jhfina- 
dtpikfi of Devabodha. Until recently nothing was in fact known 
about Dovabodba or his commentary on tlie MnhabhSrata save 
what is contained In perfunctory notices of Sankrit MSS., which 
baa been summarised in Holtimemi's meritorious work JDas 
MahVlbharafa ( Vol, 3i section 14, para 3, p. 70 f. ). A selection of 
DeTabodha's readings and glosses was for the first time pub- 
lished by mo ill the critical notes of Iho Adlparran Volume.* 

I have shown in the previous section that Dovabodba is indu- 
bitably earlier than Kllakantha, AriunamiJrs, Sarvajua-Nfirftj ana 
or oven Vimalabodha. and Is therefore in all probability the ear- 
llc.st commentator of the MabSbh&rotn hitherto known. It is 
therefore aeodlesa to add that the commentary is most valuable 
and Its evidence, both positive and negative, of supreme import- 
ance for the constitution of the text 

The MS. of the commentary ( which is unaccompemieft by the 
epic text ) utilized by me for the Adi belongs to the Baroda Cen- 
tral Library ( Sanskrit Section ) and was kindly placed nt my 
disposal by Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacbarya, Director of the Oriental 
Institute of Baroda, to whom my sincere thanks are due for the 
kind loan.* This paper MS. which bears the Identification h'a 
11372, contains the commentary on Ad! only and is written In 


' VBdlrS}a'i coffimenury og tbe Sabbs b«* b«en pabhtbrd by IVof. P. P. 
Subribmarya SattH u an Appendix to bit edicios of the EabbX afeordinjC lo 
ibe Sogthorn receailon ( Madras I93S ). For VtdlrSja'a date #e# further 
b-lcw { pp, J0%t|0 ) the note on the subject try Mr. P. K. Oode. 

' See alto tay Prclefforaena, p. utX. 

* There Is another MS. of ibe coameolaryln the Aslille S‘>ileiy flf 
Besstl. erbleh was alio coatoltcd by ms 
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DavanSgtirl characters of about the sev^onteenth century. The 
hulk of the MS. is In a fair state of preservation, though in many 
places the text is extremely corrupt. In our MS. the name of the 
commentary is given as Jiianadlpikfi; but. according to Holtz* 
mann { tp. ciK Vol. 3, p. 71 ), it is also known as Mahabharata*' 
tatparyatlkS or tutparyadlpiks. MSS. of this commentary are 
rare, and no complete copy has yet been found. 

In the colophon the author is described as pnrama/mrhsa-p’n- 
tirajafat He musk therefore have belonged to an order of Sam- 
nySsittB. The name of hts Quru is given as Satyabodba. This 
is all the pereonal data we have at present about Devabodha. 

The Jnanadlpika is a concise that is, a running commen- 
tary paraphrasing the difficult words of the epic text nnd occa- 
sionally explaining the gist or purport ( (Slparya ) of the original* 
The extent of the text of the commentary on the Adi is given at 
the end of our MS. as 1400 granthas. 

The homage which Ariuna pays to Devabodha in the Introduc- 
tion to bis scholium is by no means a matlei of mere form. 
Ariuna appears to have made a very close study indeed of the 
scholium of Devabodha, and based his own commentary, on the 
Adi at least, largely on that of hie predecessor. He has copied 
very large portions of Devabodha’s commentary, sometimes ver- 
balim, sometimes in extracts. Moreover, even when the comment- 
ators differ, the influence of Devabodha is plainly discernible. 
In fact, Arjuna’s Artbadlpika may be considered, asihave remark- 
ed elswhere,’ as a revised and enlarged edition of Devabodba's 
Jnanadipika. Unlike the comraentary 'of Nllakantha, that of 
Devabodha is unaocompanied by the epic text The question, 
therefore, naturally arises what was Davabodha's text like 2 . 

When we read the commentary along with any of the old 
printed editions of the MahctbhSrata, like the Calcutta or the 
Bombay or the Kumbhakonam editions, we are at once struck by 
the singular disparity between the text and the commentary. Not 
only does Devabodba’s commentary contain many words or 
expressions which do not occur at all in the Vulgate, but it also 
cites, at times, verses or stanzas which read differently in the 

• ^dipnrrao, Prolesomeas. p. lOCZ. 
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Vulgate. One also comes across passages and even adhyayas of 
the Vulgate on which one expects some comment bnt which are 
left wholly uncommented by Devabodha. 

The Southern recension may be categorically ignored incur 
search for the prototype of Devabodha 's commentary, ns this 
commentator does not know even a single one of the many 
passages peculiar to the Southern recension. He further does not 
show the typical Southern transposition of the Sakuntala and 
Vayati episodes, nor the characteristio position of the prose 
genealogical adhyaya { called Puruixsniianukirlana ), after the 
chapter containing the eulogy of the epic ( BhurataprasaJ'nsa ). 

The vulgate ( with the Bengali ) may likewise be excluded. 
It agrees with Devabodha’s text up to a certain point ; but the 
divergences, which are numerous, remain inexplicable. There 
remain then only the SSrada and the *' K ” versions. And 
with them, the version of Devabodha does, as a matter of fact, 
show very close affinity. 

It is worthy of note that Devabodha has no commentary 
on any of the six adhySyas of the Vulgate which are completely 
missing in the SaradS and the K MSS. and which have also been 
completely omitted in the Critical Edition of the Adi. They 
are the following adhyayas of the Vulgate 5(1) adhy. 22 ( dupli- 
cate description of the ocean ) ; { ii ) adby. 24 ( Aruna is appoint- 
ed charioteer of the Sun, an evident digression and interpol- 
ation ) ; ( iii ) adhy. 116 ( birth of Duhsala J a fairy tale of que- 
stionable authenticity ) ; { iv ) adhy. 139 ( an absurd chapter 
describing further exploits of the Piindavas and containing 
a reference to Yavana kings ) ; ( v ) adhy. 140 ( Kanikanlti ) j and 
finally, (vi) adhy. 149 ( PSndavas’ crossing of the Ganges, a 
passage of doubtful value ). 

But on principle, we cannot attach very great importance to 
such omisHone, as a commentator is apt to skip in the Maha- 
bhfirata any adhyaya which he thinks too simple to need any com- 
ment. This explanation will apply to most of the omissions 
mentioned above, but will not hold good in the case of the 
Kanikan'ti. an adhy. of 140 stanzas, which has evoked lengthy 
comments from both Arjunamisra and Nllkantba; we expect some 
comment on thie adhySya by a commentator like Devabodha. 
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Much more important from our point of view is an addih'on 
obaraoteristio of the Kastntrl version. This version adds at 
the very end of the Adi a supplementary ( and entirely super- 
fluous ) adhySya, which contains merely a tor/cn/ version of 
the welUknown Puranic talc of Svetaki's sacrifice, occurring ear- 
lier in the course of tliU very patvan. and which was known to 
K^emendra. Curiously enough the king who is called Svctaki in 
tha first version is here called Svetsketu ! That the version of 
Devahodha contained this interpolated ( supplementary ) adhySya 
is proved by the concluding remark of Devahodha on this 
adhySlya ( fol. 48 )•* 

Rm t 

This remark, as I have pointed out elsewhere, will not apply 
to any version which did not have the supplementary sdby&ya 
containing the story of Svetaketu, which in fact is peculiar to 
the S&rsd& and the £ versions. These facts demonstrate that the 
version of Devahodha agrees with the §4rod& and R versions with 
respect to both addition and omission of whole adhySyas. 

The conolueion regarding the affinity betw’eea the two ver* 
slons is fortified by many minor agreements in point of shorter 
passages and even readings of individual stanzas. 

For example. Devahodha has no comment on any portion of 
the Brabma-Ganesa episode (40 stanzas in the Vulgate }, which 
is missing in its entirety only in the Easmirl and the Bengali 
versions. Again, for 1. 105. 4-7 of the Critical Edition the Vul- 
gate substitutes a lengthy passage of 56 lines, which is entirely 
igmored in the coratuentary of Devahodha, who on the other band 
ci'es 7*** ( a line not known to the Vulgate ), in exact agreement 
with the Sitads and K versions ( besides the Southern recension ), 
but in direct opposition to the Beugali and the DevanSgarl ver- 
sions. In connection with the omission of adhy. 139-140 of the 
Vulgate mentioned above, the SSrada and £ versions omit the 
first 19 stanzas of the following adbyaya ( namely, adhy. 141 
of the Vulgate). In conformity with that, the first 19 stanzas 
of adhy. 141 are ignored completely in the scholium of Deva- 
bodha. It may be noted that the omission of adhy. 139-140 
together with the first 19 stanzas of adhy. 141 of the Vulgate 
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makes an aggreiiato and continuous omission of 139 ( =27 + 
93 + J9) stanzas of tfa** Vulgate, a not inconsiderable portion 
of the text. Likewise there is no commentary on nearly 70 
stanzas of a(Jhy, 128 and 129 of the Vulgate, which are omitted 
only in the Sarada-K group and the Critical Edition. 

This affinity is further borne out by agreements as regards 
minor readings too numerous to mention. 

These considerations make it, in my opinion, perfectly clear 
that the version of Devabodba is closely allied to the Sarada and 
the K versions, 

Though the Sarada version and what I have called the “ K ” 
version run for the most part parallel to each other, there are in 
fact minor discrepancies between the MSS. of theso versions, which 
indicate different sources. But as, on theone hand, we have for the 
Adi a soKtaty MS. (S‘ ) of the genuine S&tad& ( or Kasmlri ) ver- 
sion. and on the other hand we do not know the provenance of 
the DevanSgari MSS. which I have denoted by the symbol “ K " 
(on account of their affinity to the version of Eatmlr h it is at 
this stage not easy to explain these discrepancies between Slradd 
and E. It would be also premature to say whether Devabodha's 
Version ^as mdre atia to Strada or the E version. 

C may, however, draw attention to one instance which sug* 
ge^ts to my mind an affiaity with E rather than with the SSrada 
Version. lb 1. €8, 72 the text reading Is avityavacana nS.nj'iK 
(nom. plu. Women (are) perfidious,*' a general statement. 
Only Ei .2 b« (ra as In text) have, on the other hand, afahjaixtcane 
*nlTii9 ( voo. sing.), “O thou perfidious ( and ) dishonourable 
{wolnan ) 1 ’ ' fio. 4 appear to have corrupt forms of the same. The 
vocative appears to be, therefore, peculiar to the K version, which 
differs here from the Sarada, and which latter has the nom. piu. 
as in hll dlHtr MdS. Now in agreement with K, Devabodha has 
anarys^vakre ! One instance of an agreemSnt like this is, 1 will 
readily admit, wholly inadequate to prove the point. It can only 
give an indication and may perchance give wrong indication. 
I'll® question may, therefore, be left over for future investigation. 


r A-ralj. B. O R. I. I 
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appendix. 

List of five major MahSbhirata com nentators arranged aoco- 
■diog to the probable ohroiiologloal saqueoco, with the names oi 
iheir c^rntnentarlea, approtimato date, and sundry data about them. 


No. Commentator Commentary 


Devahodba 


Jd&nadlpikfi. 

Mbh.-t&tparya- 

tika, 

lTatparyadlpik4j 


Age 


Visamasloka* 

tlka, 

OurgbaUrtlia- 

prak&sint, 
Durbodhapa* 
dubhafijiDl I 


Sarvajrja | BliaratSrtha- 
Nftrsyana | praki^a 


Arjunamisra 


Nllakantha 

Caturdhara 


MahJkbh&ratar- 

tha{pra)dlpika, 

Bharataeaih- 

graharilpika 


Eemarks 


Sarhnyasin; pupil of 
I Satyabodha, men 
tioned or cited liy 
V;maJ.-»,Arj, NJ), 

Mentions Vaisam- 
1 piyana'e Tika and 
cites L'evuhodlia 
1 (once as*Kvarnin). 


Ante 

1300 


Ante 

1534 


Bharatabhavn-jea, 1700] 
d'pa. 


Mentions Dev. and 
is cited by Arj. and 
' Nil., Bs also by a le- 
xicographer RSya- 
mukuta.f A. 1). 1431)> 


Mentions Dev., Virn- 
ala, S. NarSyna, Sa- . 

ndilya Madhava. 
Belongs to Eastern 
f or Gauda ) school. 
Cited by Nil. One MS. 
of his comm, dated 
Sakal45G (=ca. A. D. 

1534).' • 

Maherastra Brahmin 
Son of Govindasuri 
land Phull5mt>ka resi- 
■clent of Kopargaon on 
the Godavari. Men- 
tions Dev., S. NSra. 
yano, Arj. Batna* 
carbha. and others. 


' — ■ i OIIU ULuerg. 

1 For AriuDamisra’* dat*, too aho Mr. J. <J. Ghosli’8 recent paper in Indian 
Culture, Tol. 8 (1936 ), pp. $85 fif 
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INDIAN WOMEN'S UNIVERSITY, BOMmt 
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CONVOCATION ADDRESS 


, DELIVERED ON 27th JUNE 1936 


3IR MANXJBHAl MEHTA, Kt. C.S.I , M.A., LL B. 


^Mr. ChancsIIori Members of the Senate of tbe Indian 
Women's University, Ladies & Gentlemen, 

I gratefully acknowledge the great honour you have 
lone me in inviting me W address you at the Convocation 
lathering this year. 'I ara^at the same time equally consci- 
3U3 of the onerous responsibility undertaken by mer but 
I ha\^e* been emboldened in’^this venture by the remembrance 
that over forty years ago I bad myself been an humble 
Professor, worshipping at the Shrine of Sarasvati. If a legal 
Tiasim teaches us that once a mortgage always a mortgage, 

I similar legal_ fiction heartens me up with the fond belief 
,“5^ce a Professor, always a Professor". I have'^there- 
[brejtood^up^^efoVe this "distinguished gathering' with' the ' 
or an exalted pantoji and equally- frankly ask 

or your indulgence to bear with' me* in what I'W^'^omg to 
inflict on you*. " * ' . - . 

. The importance ' ©r^the ConvpcaUon this year has 'been 
specially heightened by the**^ fact^tlmt* the Indian Women’s 



University now enters on its twenty-Brst year. Born in 
1916 the Shreemati Nathibai D.imodar Tliadlersey Indian 
Wortien s University now attains its age of majority and 
I take this early opportunity of wishing it many happy 
returns and a bright and prosperous future. Standing on 
this thin harder line which divides her tutelage of girlhood 
from her iiidependence as a mature woman she is here 
ready to gire an ncbodnt of what she has achieved in the 
past and also what she aspires to accoinplish in the future. 
It is a day of stocktaking and the balance sheet of her 
failures and triumphs has been duly laid before the public. 
To me the account reveals no reason for any despondency. 
Her past career has been free from grave blemish or blunders. 
There has been little to occasion any genuine regret’ and 
the future is full of hope, as it opens up a clear prospect of 
perfectibility, of plenitude of power and of patriotic purpose. 
At the same time we cannot afford to shut our eyes to the 
immense magnitude of the task still awaiting attention 
It is no doubt true that there ins been an nppfeoialilS rise 
in the number of girls who appear at ths Entrancd Eji- 
mination of-the Ubiiiersity.and ils'o of girls who piss and 
go out of its portals with _ a full fledged a'cgre'e. For 
whereas only foi'r, girls were successful at the Eilira'nce 
Evamiriatidn in 1916, as many as 218 appeared in 193t of 
whom 172 were declared successful. It was ohiv ih ioio it... 



learn how woman was. otherwise debarred from the Btud}'- 
af the Vedas. A Shudra and a woman were ostracised and 
declared unauthorised to listen to the Sacred Mantras of the 
Vedas, chanted by the priests. Woman was under the 
perpetual tutelage of mn. As laid down by the lawgiver 
Manu JT ^ She has to depend upon the 

guardianship of her parents during childhood/ of her husband 
during adolescence and maturity, and of her sons during 
old age. She had no rights of property, no right of disposing 
of her own possessions of land or houses, no right to the 
custody of her children and no right to stay away from her 
husband, however cruel or debauched. Like other goods 
and chattels a woman could be a proper object of gift and 
at the time of marriage the girl was either given away in 
pious gift or was bartered for value and gain. It is painful 
to contemplate the abysmal ignorance in which half of 
humanity in this country was allowed to lie steeped and rot 
in its own juice. The dark age that followed the foreign 
invasions only accentuated this insecurity of person and 
property and opened new channels of molestation to the 
life of a helpless Hindu female, that drove her*behind the 
purdah. Shut off from all healthy concourse with Nature and 
the world her condition steadily, degenerated till it was 
hardly distinguishable from that of a slave. 

Happily we have now awakened to the dawn of a New 
Era.. C’lwsz. tfe/t 

a crushing nightmare. A change is coming over the spirit 
<5f our dreatn. We now realise the futility of the prospect that 
* Man can ever become free while woman remains a' slave. " 
Tbs old order is changing fast, rapidly giving place to new. 
Our Women of today Imve aspired to equality with men in 
all spheres of activity, domestic, a>mal, educational and 
political. They have asked for freedom to own "and bold 
property and freedom to initiate and enter into contracts, 
^^narital and commercial. They’ have now been admitted 
also to an enlarged political franchise' under the 
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■Reforms, Our duty to adrance the status of woman 
iXTid elevate her educational qualifactions and fitness 
to hold her own in the political life of the country 
has therefore assumed the sanctity of a Trust which we must 
scrupulously endeavour to discharge. With the birth of th)s 
new era we hope we see with Shelley. 

“The "World' s great age begin anew 
The Golden years return ; 

The Earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn ; 

Heaven smiles and Faiths &. Empires gleam 
Like wrecks of a dissolving Dream”. 

Light has come from, the East as was but natural; aud 
founded on the model of the Women’s University in Japan 
we see at last a new structure of a University for Women 
in India rising up before our eyes. The Shrimati Nathibai 
Daraodar Women’s University is destined to play the part of 
a harbinger sounding its dation call at the approaching 
Dawn, waking up the people of the Bombay Presidency to 
their duty towards their womenfolk, their wives and their 
daughters. There had been not a single separate college 
for girls in the Presidency. Bengal boasts of ns many as 
A colleges reserved for women, while Madras provides 5 such 
colleges for the. exclusive benefit of girls. The Bombay 
Government had incurred a reproach that they had not been 
keenly alive to the need for the education of girls. The 
blame was perhaps not quite justly apportioned; for the 
ultimate responsibility for allowing the mass of out women" 
folk to remain steeped in ignorance and intellectual darkness 
must be traced to ourselves. Apathy to the benefits of 
education and the evils of early marriage and other baneful 
social customs and practices have wrought this havoc and 
still work as drags and heavy handicaps in the path of 
educational reform. Government cannot however be lightly 
absolved from the charge of having neglected the education 
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•of the masses and especially of the womenfolk of the country. 
There was a very tardy response to the cry for legislation 
■stopping the injurious custom of early marriages of girls and 
even when the necessary laws have been passed there is no 
keen desire to enforce the law and prevent the evil. Their 
avowed policy of religious neutrality has perhaps served long 
to cloak a multitude of sins of omission and commission. 
Wlien education was being enforced as a compulsory duty 
on citizens in other countries there was no response to the 
popular demand to make education compulsory even in 
urban and specially selected rural areas. The difficulties of 
enforcing compulsion have been terribly accentuated by the 
poverty of the masses and their baneful social usages and 
customs. The snail-like pace at which the rate of literacy 
amongst women has been aeeping up can only be remedied 
and accelerated by the combined efforts of the people as well 
as the Government. Under such discouraging circumstances 
it is a comfort to see the Nathibai Thaketsey University for 
"Women flourishing and I must utOlse this opportunity to 
pay my humble tribute of admiration for the selfless and 
sclf-sacriflcing activities and the devoted zeal of its celebrated 
founder — Dhondopanth Karve, whose good name is bound to 
go down to posterity as the Hermit of Hingne— the devout 
Tapasvj who conceived this noble ideal and spared no pain 
to bring it to life. He has roamed over the entire globe to 
collect alms sufficient to nourish his cherished offspring and 
it must give him not a little satisfaction to see how the tree 
he had planted has flourished and how it is digging its roots 
down so as to cbmd the ravages of time and abide its life of 
stress and storm iu this struggling world. I well remember 
the day when my venerable friend had approached me for 
help at Baroda. I could not give him any funds as I wanted 
them all for my own work of pushing on Compulsory 
Education both for boys and girls in the Baroda territories. 
Eut 1 was struck with his life of service and sacrifice, 
2 eal and devotion and set 'apart some funds for 
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the Maharani Chimuabai Kanya PathshaTa at Baroda 
which I got affiliated to this University. I cannot also 
allow' this opportunity to pass without paying my tribute cf 
homage to the memory of my friend, the late Sir Vithaldas 
Thakersey— a benevolent patron of learning, whose farseeiog 
sagacity coupled with his patriotism and love for the country 
of his birth secured a munificent and princely endowment 
which has ensured the long-life and stability of this useful 
Institution. The lives of these two great men have taught 
us how we can make our lives sublime by contributing each 
in his or her own humble way towards this glorious structure 
of female education that must besides ultimately redounding 
to the glory of God, also add to the relief of man’s estate. 

The question that we sometimes hear being argued is 
whether such a separate University for Women is really 
needed ? If we compare the large number of girls attending 
the ordinary raised colleges in this Presidency where 
co-education is imparted to boys and girls together with the 
small numbers attending this separate Institution the con- 
clusion drawn by some people is that this method of segrega- 
tion of the sexes is not alter the hearts of the people. 
An Institution that shelters and trains up about 85 girls 
distributed over the several colleges and seminaries affiliated 
to the NVomen's Universily as against over six hundred in 
colleges owing alle^ance to the Bombay University, it is 
argued, must lack in the power of attraction and ma,v not 
appeal to the imagination of the female population. Women 
throughout the civilized world, it is urged, would be averse 
to accept any situation savouring of inferiority as com- 
pared to their brothers of the sterner sex. They would 
not prefer to lag behind in the race and would hate to be 
segregated, where competition is confined to their own sex 
and a suspicion would be lurking behind the Institution that 
the standards of efficiency in colleges reserved for the 
softer sex must perforce be low and comparatively more 
ndulgent. Women would long for opportunities to rub 
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shoulders with the mere man and. show to .tho world..that 
they me intellectually his equal- ii they do not • excel. • If 
the necessity of such .separate colleges is likely, to be 
discounted what is the justification for a federation of such 
colleges under a separate University for Women ; especially 
it is urged in-a Province like Bombay where there has.been 
no purdah and women have so long rubbed shoulders with 
men in a sufficiently brish and also brusque a manner. 

The above arguments arc not convincing and for an 
effective and adequate reply wc must turn to the fundamental 
physical difference between the sexes which must always 
need separate and special treatment. Women may be quite 
justihed in tlieir demand for equality of rights and equality 
of opportunities with men in all fields of life-social as well 
as political ; but let us beware that this healthy rivalry is 
never allowed to degenerate into cut throat competition 
or nay warring scramble for • the loaves and fishes of life. 
Man and Woman arc physically counterparts of each 
other, fractions making up an integer and tlieir rule of 
life should be co-operation and not competition. In the 
Western countries during the last generation when the 
Great War swallowed up a large part of the masculine popu- 
lation their place in the ordinar>’ avocations and walks of life 
had perforce to be taken up by women. Factories 
including workshops for the maaufncturc of munitions had 
to be filled by an army of women and even the desks of 
cleiks In Government offices had to bo filled up by qualified 
girls. Tlie advantage so gained by the softer sex during 
the war the women . are not prepared to give up after 
the conclusion of Peace. The evils of this unnantural 
competition were scarcely felt so long ns the ranhs of able 
bodied men remained depleted by the terrible toll the 
scourge of war had taken from the numbers of the male 
population. With the disappearance of this disparity in 
the numbers of the two sexes the lot of the mere man has 
become unhappy. • Female labour has been found to be 
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cheaper and j'et equally if not Tuore effident and the 
diaindination among the girls to marry, fostered by their 
love of freedom, has permanently swelled the rants of 
unemployment among the men. This has perhaps somewhat 
embittered the mutual regard between the sexes engaged 
in such hostile competition. The female franchise for 
instance had to be fought for by the English woman and 
was not won wthoul a free fight. 

Things need not be so unhappily circumstanced and 
have not been such in India. Here we are prepared to 
regard the co-operation of man and woman as a esse of 
intelligent and economic division of labour and not of rival 
competition. We recognise that man and woman are only 
mutual counterfoils, each complementary’ and completing the 
isolated life of the other. Man is a social animal and abhors 
living in secluded isolation. Students of Plato may 
remember how humorously he has described in his 
symposium on Love, how man and woman were originally 
created. “ Tha primeval man" ho wrote “was round} his 
back and sides formed a circle. He could see both ways^ 
with eyes in front and eyes behind ; and like a ball ho 
could roll up aud fly out sniftly to the Heavens .and challenge 
the Gods in their own celestial citadel. The Gods grew 
afraid of him ; aud at their request Zeus smote him asunder 
and cleft him into two halves ; one half becoming a man 
5.wi ’ms •mtt'i.c, ■wtfman. 

The number of sacriiicial offerings to Gods was doubled 
in the bargain by this clever device and the power of man 
was cripped and rendered effete and innocuous. This 
accounts for the special characteristics of the male half and 
the distinguishing features of his female counterpart and 
their eternal desire to effect a reunion. Our system of 
education ought to be so designed on the one hand as in 
the schools for boys to lead to the full development of the 
special features of the male as on the other band to the 
full perfection of the peculiar ** cliaracteristics of the woman 
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in the School reserved for girls. Physical training is as 
much necessary for the healthy development of the body of 
a woman as it is necessary for the full perfection of the 
masculine body and yet we hardly want our women to be 
all amazons. On the other hand aesthetic culture ia as 
valuable in man as it is prized in a woman ; but we would 
not care to see our men degenerate into effeminate senti- 
mentalists, The word effeminate implies Ihe loss of the 
masculine features distinguishing his manly estate. Curiously 
there is hardly any appropriate word that would with the 
same ease convey the sense of loss by the woman of her 
qualities of grace and emotional culture that all go to make 
up her Woman's diadem. The concept of an unwomanly 
woman is inconceivable and has in consequence no name. 
The system of education for a University for women has 
to be specially adapted to their special needs and functions 
and ought to be calculated to preserve and enrich those 
priceless ornaments of a woman's mental and cultural 
equipment. This achievement cannot be within the reach 
of a University that has adopted co-education of boys 
and girls. The Nathibai Thakersey Indian Women's 
University has recognised this essential difference and has 
justified its existence by the adoption of a well-chosen 
and characteristic curriculum of studies for our girls. Only 
a handful of girls attend by choice schools • for boys where 
co-education has been introduced. On the other hand 
where separate -schools for girls have been provided they 
are being attended by girls in very large numbers that are 
seen increasing every year. Similarly girls attend the 
ordinary colleges for boys not because they prefer such 
wlleges which provide for co-education. They are mostly 
riven to the boys’ colleges out of sheer necessity. If there 
IS a separate University that would cater to the needs 
•female Education the number of girls likely to avail 
emselves of such a special Univeraity is likely to swell 
appreciably provided the quality of education imparted 
y no means inferior in comparison. 
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• According to Milton "a complete and generous education 
ig that which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully and 
magnam'mously all the offices, both private and public, of 
Peace and War The same criterion may with advantage 
be applied to gauge the success of a system of education for 
the woman. The education she needs ought to make her 
a loving wife, a' fond mother, an astute housewife and a 
capable citizen, able to defend her own tights and to stand 
the struggle of life even when undefended by her male 
friends and relatives. This object can more successfully be 
attained only by a spedal University reserved for women. 

At the same time it must be recognised that the study 
of a particular subject may have quite different perspectives 
and may be approached from quite different angles according 
as the student is male or female: Physiology h.as been 
included in the curriculum of the Women's University ns it is 
desirable for a woman, even though she^may not be a medical 
student to know the organisation and functions of the human 
body.. Is the study of the human body less essential for the 
"mere man”? Domestic economy is rightly included in the 
curriculum of a girls’ college. Is not knowledge of the family 
budget and servants' wages equally valuable for her brother? 
Music and painting ate the best embodiments of culture, 
which is defined by an eminent authority as " the passion 
for sweetness and light*’ Arc sweetness and light to be the 
sole monopoly of our women and denied to our men ? The 
end of specialisation in view with each distinctive perspective 
can be best achieved only in Institutions specially reserved 
for each Sex. 

It is also argued tlmt if even this hazy line of partition 
between the studies fit fox girls and for boys variishes and 
evaporates into thin air, we have to seek further justification 
of a separate Women’s University elsewhere. Co-education 
of boys and girls has certain advantages and its dangers 
hardly deserve serious consideration. Clofstcred virtue 
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Lw '’t -needs , to guard it from 

molestation. . Co-education supplies a saldtary mutiial ‘educii. 
n of the sexes. Constant association wears off the' charm 

of novelty and engenders mutual respect and. the desire to 
he helpful A close study of reciprocal- merits .and demerits 
inspires the associate with respect for the former and 
sympathy with, the latter, with the result that a healthy 
«rapanionship is formed to the benefit of both the parties 

cmmntSn™f “"J' degeneration or 

CO uptionofmornla.in our Province. At the same time we 

rstaLth '!l“'^- f®m‘’’“‘ P'^j^dice dies hard. Even the old 

established sister Universities of 0 .rford and Cambridge still 
Eght shy of this radical reform and do not admit girls into 
«llcps reserved for boys. Girls are not even freely 
admitted to academic Degrees at Cambridge-one of the two 
Sba"i T. t^niversiUes. The Shrimati 

m "'“"■hn's University will continue 

still 00^50° ‘^1° ‘'’® generality of the people, who are 

sti consoirativeanJcan not think of .co-education of boys 

womnn * equanimity. ' A separate university for 

cn is absolutely necessary in our present state of Society. 

nrnvia “"'P possible if we 

provide an Institution in which they can repose confidence. 

o^end laterally and must cater to the taste of 
general public if we desire to educate the mass of our 
'>onien. 

m ,1 U"‘™raty for Women can however hope 

aloft ™ ^"ocossfully only so long as it holds its banner 
its ,1 a!^ "" Institution of equal status and not tolerate 
'"'•'i^od by any stamp of inferiority. Its 
who sh„°m conducted by independent men 

upholding" •, - concerned with the sole object of 

thgv • ^"grecs ns unadulterated nnd without even 
PQPula 5 'v*°” ''’^**‘** maintenance of Its 

jcalouelv . institution. Its Trustees ought 

> 0 guard the hall mark it would annually stamp on 
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the ware it sends out and not allow even the breath of any 
inferiority complex to be whispered about the capacity of its 
alumni to hold their own in the struggle for life. In this 
connection it is necessary here on this occasion to refer to 
the charge levelled against the Nathibai Thakersey 
University for Women that as it undertakes to teach every 
subject through the vernaculars the result must inevitably be 
a lowering in the quality of the goods turned out. The 
question of using the vernacular tongue as the medium ol 
imparting instruction even in the vicademic and advanced 
stages of education is one on which it is possible to beai 
two opinions. It has now become almost a tenet of religion 
and an article of faith to avow that all education can best be 
imparted through the mother tongue of the student and tbal 
the use of the vernacular as the medium of instruction would 
effect much saving of time and energy. This doctrine has 
been so ingrained on the minds of the present day educa' 
tionist that I shudder to utter what may sound as rani 
heresy. I fully endorse the view that some subjects lik( 
arithmetic and geography can be more effectively taugbi 
through the vernacular languages than through a foreigi 
tongue. It is our vernacular language in which we hav 
babbled and prattled as tiny babes in our cradle. It is tb( 
mother tongue which we have learnt in the lap- of ou 
mother ; it is our mother tongue which we have beer 
tsugbi earify rcC tfte ftef of oerr fytber. It xs the fanguUfftJ m 
which we think our thoughts and the language in which we 
dream our dreams. To undertake to teach a growing infant 
its multiplication tables and the Rule of three through the 
English language is a senseless waste of time and effect. 
1 am afraid however the same incongruity cannot be 
predicated of the teaching of advanced subjects like History 
or Political Economy, Psychology, Ethics or the Advanced 
Sciences. If their inherent spirit is to be caught the 
student must approach the author in the language in which 
he wrote the subject, which he cau never do through a 
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translated verfiion.- I can well understand that the History 
of India can mote apptoprmtely be taught tlnough the 
vernacular for capable authors have written useful works on 
the subject in the vernacular languages and the study entails 
no use of translations ; but I refuse to believe that the student 
can be made to appreciate the philosophy of history or to 
enjoy a chapter of the Historj' of England or Rome through 
a translation of Macaulay or of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. In the existing state of our vernacular 
literature with only a few suitable translations it is not 
consistent with tfSciency to confine our studies in the 
advanced academic courses at present to mere translations 
and leave the girls unprepared to pursue their studies 
further with the originalsi like Herbert Spencer, and Huxley 
or Mill, James or Keynes. Moreover education should not 
be confounded with or limited to mere instruction. I admit 
that mere instruction, which means the instilling or pouring 
in of knowledge can more effectively be carried out through 
the vernaculars ; however education does not end with such 
instruction or with your leaving the portals of your Alma 
Mater. True education consists not in the mere imparting 
of learning; it ought to create rather a love of learning 
which would last throughout life. Education is akin to 
culture, the extraction from within — a development and 
growth of the intellectual faculties and the maturing of 
the latent potentialities which may be spread over one’s 
entire life. The small volume of literature that can be 
niadc a\-nilable through the vernacular translations is apt 
to be exhausted iu the first five or seven years of stud)’ in 
High Schools j and academic training would be reduced to an 
insipid and colourless repetition if the portals of the r*ast 
learning awaiting to be tenderly approached through the 
medium of a foreign tongue arc to remain forever closed to 
your alumni. \\^at would appear to be more fruitful would 
be to let the chlire part of insliuction to be carried on 
through the vernaculars, leaving higher and real education 
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to be pursued through the study o( English and other foreiga 
European languages. Education ought to secure an effective 
training for Life and Life in these days means holdiog 
-communion with the whole course of thought and culture 
throughout the entire world. We have to maintain and 
develop this cultural contact with the rest of the world. We 
have outlived our past and cannot afford to treat our country 
ns an isolated Jambudweep surrounded by seven seas of milk 
and honey. Contact with the outside world must drag us 
out of our parochial shell. National Education it is claimed 
is the only rational education. This is good rhyme, but 
hardly sound logic. Let us not mis up considerations of 
politics with deliberations about the success of academies. 
The imparting of all instruction through the vernaculars is 
lively to create a suspicion of inferiority attached to your 
Degree and it is the duty of the Trustees of this University 
tor Women to see that their Degrees are not undervalued 
as tinsel. The imparting of education through the vernaculars 
IS very useful ns a means of quantitative expansion. You 
can reach the masses only through an enlarged use of the 
rnacu ars , ut along with quantitative broadening we 
need also a qualitative enrichment, a depth of culture that 
y may not be able to reach unless you cill the aid of 
forc^ mplcmcnts If academic education is to cultivate a 

lu^nit orT , “a ""f figM shy of a steady 

Tforc l T . indigenous as well 

nnd IStitiaU^ 

room^ fm ”1,°^ misunderstood or to leave any 

wf. -i'i <=ver rem,aL im- 

pmcticable._ What is not achievable to-day rimy perhaps 

I war at" th^f^*^ the course of a few generations. When 

generous 


sunnnrt ijaiuua, wan ttic gencrous 

MUtcfn" ‘"’i’""’ f™"' niy gracious 

-Master, H,s H.ghncss the Maharaja Gaikawad wL^tema- 



tically undertook to have a large number of standard vrorks 
including works on science translated into our vernaculars, 
and 0 whole department was set on foot for coining technical 
terms and scientific nomenclature. Our languages have been 
much enriched by this addition to our technical phraseology 
and the increase in the wealth of our vernacular lore attempted 
at Baroda. I am sure the same work will be with steady 
perseverance advanced through other agencies ns well. 
Vniat I mean to urge is that what may be possible fifty years 
hence may not be prematurely twisted into our University 
curriculum of to-day, so ns to impair the value of its teaching 
and the Worth of the degrees conferred on its alumni, turned 
out to-day from its portals. 

Morcotcr, this should be studiously avoided when our 
aim ought to bo to secure due recognition of the Degrees we 
confer both at the hands of Government and also Inter* 
University recognition. We cannot aspect to attract a 
larger number of girls to our colleges unless such mutual 
recognition is secured and we may not confidently hope to 
obtain such recognition unless we stiffen up the backbone 
of our educational system and remove every trace of suspicion 
thu the examinations held by us arc over indulgent and our 
Degrees cheap. If the imparting of all instruction through 
the vernaculars is likely to engender any prejudice capable 
of retarding such recognition our endeavour should be to 
leave absolutely no ground for any bias even if it is 
irtaiiontU, Tho history of the recognition of the racdscid 
degrees conferred by our Universities in India ought to sen’c 
as a wiu-uing against even unfair prejudice. 

Tlierc arc one or two other suggestions made by critics 
SIS eligible lines on which further growth of this University 
way be directed for the future. The addition of the medical 
faculty nud the faculty of education arc recommended by 
Way of expansion. The first does not seem to me to be u 
proposition of practical politics. To run an cfiidcnt 'Icdical 
Ccllcgc you will need very large funds which you arc ill able 
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to afford. You may not have the necessary staff of capable 
Lady Physicians and Lady Surgeons, and you may not be 
able to command the necessary equipment and the necessary 
-material either for the dissection table or for the operation 
theatre. E-dsting Medical Colleges will not close their doors 
to young ladies and unless your Medical College ts better 
equipped, has more elaborate laboratories and commands a 
-more capable staff it has little chance of maintaining its place 
jn competition as against older colleges teaching medicine. 
A Medical College for women may collect a number of girl 
students as has been done at Delhi at the Lady Hardings 
Medical College for women; but the Bombay girls have never 
been behind the purdah and they do not object to study 
subjects like even gynaecology and diseases of women at the 
feet of learned Professors of the other sex. and they may not 
be expected to be driven by any unction or sense of delicacy 
to seek admission in large numbers into a Medical College 
for Women staffed by Lady Doctors. 

The second suggestion of adding to the existing Faculty 
of Arts the Faculty of Education and Training is more 
sensible and ought to engage the attention of the authorities 
at an early date. The ideal of a Model College ought to be 
to teach something of everything and everything of 
something; but in order to achieve such wide reaching results 
our Colleges and Schools ought to secure a larger number of 
more versatile and better equipped teachers. Trained on 
correct lines our teachers would make no pretence of 
omniscience, but would try to emulate the humility of Socrates 
and say that the only one ' tiling they knew was that they 
know notliing. Their claim to be able to discharge 
the sacred functions they ore charged with ought to be that 
they know nothing but that they would intently and eagerly 
interest themselves in knowing and finding out what 
has been written on the tender minds of their precious 
wards whom they have selected to train up. The 
•Greek Philosopher Thales, when asked what was the 
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■most difHcalt thing in the world and what the most 
easy is said to have replied that the most diiBcult 
thing is to learn to know oneself and the most easy thing is 
to find fault with others. A proper study of child psychol^y 
ought to enable the trained teacher to realise that the main 
spring of the child's mind is curiosity. Let the teacher 
encourage this instinctive desire of the child to enquire and 
learn ; for curiosity is said to be the father of invention. 
Philosophy begins in wonder and infancy delights in 
miracles which inspire wonder. Let not the teacher smother 
this spirit of inquiry in the child but let him teach the child 
by allowing him freely to ask questions and by discussing all 
the possible esplanations. 

Our trained teachers have to realise that our ideas 
About education have undergone radical alterations and 
they have to adjust their own ideas into new orientation 
wth the rapidly changing soda! conditions of a ceaselessly 
changing world. The education they have to impart to 
their girl pupils in the schools is to be such ns in the words 
0 Locke " would fit them for their life and not merely fit 
them to pass their University Examinations." A successful 
teacher knows how to eke out the best notes and most 
I harmonious tunes from lus pupil's mind. Let his 
behaviour towards his pupil be— 

‘ And while in tones of sportive tenderness 
He answered all its questions, and asked others 
As simple as its own ; yet wisclj* framed 
To wake and prove an infant's faculties j 
As though its mind were some sweetinstrument 
And he with breath and touch were finding out 
\^hat stops or keys would yield the richest JIusic.” 

teachers realise that there arc oceans of 
leMh ’J'^cxplorcd and uncharted] and in all humility 
-tn Uike up the task of navigation and set out on their 
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days dawn upon bur world. It h in your hands (6 
perpetuate ibe Sovereignty of the softer sex both 
nt ^bme and on ihe Forum by keeping j'oiifself away Trom 
while and evil and not allowing yonf hands to be soiled by 
corrupt practices or gross intrigue. It is open of 
you to vindicate that the Hand that rocks the cradle may 
equally rule the world. By purity and piety you can win 
more hearts than can rrian* by his valour or his wisdom. A 
celebriited writer of great merit rfo died only last year has 
brought oiit this cdhlrasi most vividly in his excellent and 
characteristic hyle. He reminds us that while contact with 
the righteous deeds and noble thoughts . of holy men exalt us 
to celestial heights and transplant us to those Elysiau fields 
'Where joy fo^ ever reigns, a^bciaUbn with the piety and 
the purity of saitilly women brings down that veritable 
Heaven itself to otif own humble Home and spreads before 
na a divine feast to appease our hunger and fountains of 
nectarine sweet to slake our thirst. You must have read of 
the magic Orpheus' lyre spread all round over all things 
dead or alive, when he launched out within the argonauts on 
their expedition of mercy and adventure. As he sang his 
voice rose from the cave, above the crags and through the 
tree tops and glens of oak and pine. And the trees bowed 
, their heads when they heard it and the grey rocks cracked 
and rang and the beasts of the forests crept near to listen 
and the birds forsook their nests and hovered over his head. 

hen his wife Eurydice was being snatched away by the 
uuel hand of Death, Orpheus with his lyre followed the 
ngel of Death and by the charm of his music he succeeded 
m getting entry into the Hades ; he however could not 
secure the surrender of her soul nt the hands of Pluto.- 
avitri, the saintly Princess on the other hand with her 
ivine music, her song of sorrow and poetry of pietj’ could 
^ ^ven of Ynma and succeeded in redeeming the 
anH u . yp'tng lord Satyavan whom she could resuscitate 
^ring back to life by the force of her love and the purity 
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voyage for the quest of truth and the advancement of 
knowledge. It is best for us all to remember that kuowledge 
is power ; it is also pleasure. It the words of Bacon it 
would be well for us all to remember that our studies should 
be neither a Couch on which to rest ; nor a cloister in 
which to promenade alone ; nor a tower from which to look 
down on others ; nor a fortress whence wc may resist them? 
nor a workshop for gain and merchandise ; but a rich 
armoury and treasury for the glory of the Creator and the 
enaoblement of Life 

1 shall now conclude my lengthy address with a few 
words of congratulation and encouragement to my young 
friends who have just received their Degree and are about 
to leave the portals of the University. Let me wish you all 
a cordial bon voyage before you launch on your perilous 
journey. 1 would ask you to remember that your education 
does not end with your exit from your College. You now 
enter the vast stage of Life where you will need a sterner 
and a more serious type of education that will bode either 
success or failure in life. Remember the sacred duty you 
owe your alma mater. You have been charged ever in 
your life and conversation to prove yourself worthy of the 
Degree just now conferred on you. Place a higher value 
on your character much above your intellectual attainments. 
Integrity and reliability are sure pass-port to success in 
life. Bear engraved on youi hearts the golden advice 
olfered to h'ls son by Tolonius. *' Above all, to thyself 
be true, so thou canst not be false to any one.” The law 
has now given you equality of rights and of opportunities 
with the sterner sex: If you enter politics let yonr watch 
word be service and self-sacrifice. By your selfless life of 
devotion and duty you will maiotain your sway over the 
hearts of men whom you would lead rather than follow. 
Chivalry in man has taught him ever to own his proud 
submission to rank and sex. The claims of mere rank to 
respect or reverence may wear away as more degenerate 
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of her life. It will ever- devolve ou you to hold up and 
maintain this supremacy of your soul. Cultivate ,your 
love and taste for art for aesthetics will always remain the 
forte of the feminine world. If you have learnt the arts o(;» 
painting and of music in your academy cultivate these’cliarnis' 
till they become your richest possession. Asa gifted artist 
cultivate your eye so that it may even touch and train up 
your hand so that it may even see. Live a life of Spirit;., 
so that with your soul you .may rise above your sensory 
limitations. If you have learnt music, cultivate it to a high 
pitch so that you may be able even to teach j'our guitar ' 
harmony and be able to hear the music of the spheres in the 
high vault of heaven. Transmit your enriched soul to 
dear children so as permanently to uplift the humany'we 
and exalt it to a higher plane. Fulfill your Divine Mission' 
and always deserve a first place in the worship of your 
children, , 
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COMPULSORY SUBJECTS 
/. Modern Indian Laugaage ( Mother^Tongne ) 
Marathi 

(^) ¥rm 

(^) ^mrf^ 3T[i9r ^ %*[ — 

Special Note 

expected to possess an adequate knowledge 
fli ? X erammar and of the elements of Rhetoric 
oiifr^ Prosody ; also a knowledge of the main 

Literatu °) history of the Marathi Language and 

follow ing books are recommended for the purpose — 

(^) JRi£t iniT^ ^ 

(^) e^ifSi g^s^'r. 

{^) TtK. 

(■') 
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Gujarati 

(^l) Ramanbbai 

Nilkantha, Published by G. V. Society, Abmedabid. 
{\) ^czfjjpn W. 

3 ^ 1 1 -^, 1 ^. 

333 \ '»...by K. G. Maabruwala. 

l\) Chapters ; — xv, \\ X^. 

SindhI 

(1) Maqadimah {introduction to Shah) by Dr, H. 
Gurubuxani. 

(2) Sri Yog-Darehan (selected pieces) by Dayaram 
Gidumal. 

(3) Shah-je-Akhanyan-jl-Samajhani by Jethmal Psrsranj. 

(4) Alif-be-ji-Tarikh — ^by Bhanamai Mabirchand. 

(5) Maqadimah— Introduction to Saohal Barmast—bj 
Aga Safi. 

(6) Lobb'jO’Mahatum by Dayaram Gidumal. 

(7) Introduction to Sami-jo^alok by Dayaram Gidumak 
Candidates are recommended to study the following besides. 

1 New Sindhi Grammar by Jfaamatmal Narumal. 

2 Akhar Dhatu — by Jhamatmal Narumal. 

3 Sbah-Muhibe-Vatan (appearing in the Sindhu oi ■ 

1933) ^by L. A. Jagtiani. 

4 A Note on Sindhi Dharma (Sindhi-Natak- 

(appeaiing in the Sindbu)— by D, K, Tbadanl 

5 Articles on the development of Sindhi literature 

the pen of Dr. M. D. Dandpota, Mr. Jethmal P-' 
and Dr. H. M. Gurbuxani appearing in the Sindhu 
the Sind Collegiate Miscellany. 

Bengali 

1 Bangalir Bal by Eajendralal Acharya. 

2 Mahatma Eammohan BSier Jivancharit 

by Nagendranatb Chatterjee. 

{For Bapid Reading) 

3 Nana Katha — by Pramatha Chaudhuri, 
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Candidates are expected to possess an adequate knowledge 
of Bengali grammar and elements of rhetoric and 
prosody and also of the knowledge of the main out- 
linee of the history of Bengali language and literature 
The following books are recommended for the purpose: — 

1 History of Bengali Language by Sir Suniti Cbatterjee. 

2 Linguistic Survey of India Vol. V., Part I. 

3 Bangabani by Prof, Sasanka Mohan Sen. 

4 New Essays in Criticism by Sir Brajendra Seal- 

5 BangabhSsha O Sahitya by Rai Sahib Lines Chandra 
Sea 

Teluffu 

Malapalli By Vunnava Lakshmi Narayana Goru, Bar*at-Law. 
Sarada Kiketan, Guntur. 

English 

( For Detailed Study ) 

Prose >-l Select Discourses from the Idea of a University,* 
edited by May Yardley, (C, U. P.) . Omit dis- 
courses Vm and IX. 

2 Compromise by Morley (Macmillaa) , 

Poetry : — Fifty Poems from Tennyson— Edited by J. H. 

. Lobban (C. U. F.). Omit Elaine* 

2 Cymbeline by Shakespeare. 

(For Sapid Reading) 

1 Kipps by H. G. Wells. 

2 Poets of our Time by Eric Gillett (Nelson). 

Sociology 

il. Tozzer : — Social origines and social continuities 
(Macmillan and Ca) 

H. Risley .■—The People of India (Thacker.) 

S. Ghurye : — Caste-System. 

R. Wadia : — Feminism. 
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Psycholoey and Study of Child-Mind 

(1) Primer of Physiological Psychology by Mao Dugall, 

(2) Child-mind by Dumville (Uniyeraity Tutorial Press), 

(3) Psychology by Angell (For students desirous of furthu 

detailed knowledge.) 

(4) A New Primer of Psychology by Sahai (Macmillan). 

(5) RltPi anfu tiwysiies — (5141^4, minf). 1 For Marathi 

(%) gr. tft. <1:3% f knowing 

) students. 

VOLUNTARY SUBJECTS 


Sanskrit 

Paper I:-(a) Mac Donell’a Vedic Reader (accent, metre and ' 
element^ notions of Mythology to be empha- 
flised.) First 15 hymns only. 

(b) tite Fpiliapi jgsqi etHrmnr q(|ai 

Paper 11 =-(a) ®an«n,x Definitions, differentiations and 
illustratious, only; ^nd 44=4414 to be 

emphasiaed. (b) nradling,. 

Paper in;— 1 Translation of unseen Passages. 

2 Translation into Sanskrit. 

3 History of Literature Maodonell. 

English 

(Principles of Crilicism.) 

(1) T^ical Forms of English Literature by Upbnm (Oxford.) 
(-) Literary History, The Period from 1798 to 1833. 

■{3) ThoEpio:^ — (niustrativo Texts.) 

(а) Spenser : Faerie Queen, Book I. 

(б) Milton : Paradise Lost. Books I and 11. 

(c) Keats : Hyperion. 

(d) Tennyson : Morte D’Arthur. 
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I, '■ Is recommended for reading on account 
CO far as dramntfo cflticl«^mjs concerned, 
ills ns regards the Sanskrit Aulhcrs and 
ramallc technique Is not expected from 

'>rcl *; * rra-Ttinrft * ) 

c , iii^!n >irai{, — t. n. 

'll. Tr t. 

. ! — .Tffiinn. 

'.1 'it^t iiii— ni. n. arft. 

„ Modern Potlr y * ; <T? ‘ si^Hnr o:ftrn* ) 

Jim 

-•m. R. irrm. 

-TOtt 

-sim. 

'■(ill— II. ifi. •i'i't 
•III \. I ' 

Hini: ' r'* 
ti. 

P \>K‘\ 

.—V'mTj; m 

^ , ■ 

r^<ri 

r*r{ ? s 


rat rtiar.ira 
ii{fc‘Tar.rth-*JcW 
A Ift-Jransth Yi 



(?) Poems by 

and as m ’asaiji^i^isn 1 

(■•r) *TT»T 1 ^ — T^ 

Atarflthi 

Paper I: — uprose 

(?) ^ fl?— ft. 9 . 

(^) n^ia'S— r^. 

(?) ?-?‘‘'»-^»tf 2 TTO. 

('^) BiNiwig ?. 

Poetry :— 

( 1 ) sn^Mtr— ?X. 

(x) tR 25 Jl ?*o vK 

(?) ^V^iHs^lW— 

(■») ( MC l UH l 4 ht>?I^^Eft^) >j4^*r i d l-— ^gm. 
Paper II:— 

(?) 3 Tff^ 

(^) « 4 i<i‘ii'^i — ST. ^ 3 ^. 

(?) — Hhxii*i nwtaT^i. 

(v) *fc«'i5ji«ji vji^ — ?5?irnTi^ 

Paper III :— 

‘(Group ‘Drama’; *I7: 

(?) 

(X) *i'sJr-l 4 ^i— ^ 73 . 

(?) 

(v) y,Cdiq<fe — ^?g 2 ^ 

(^) 51 ^ g^rai inq— 

(^) ^ 

{'») ^nsi— 

(<) 

(?) »IT#5I sn35^^ — %?PR. 
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C'»nT?lic*TTT??TT^ ' la recommended lor readlnft on ncconnt 
o' It’ roBKciillveneei «o far M dromnUc crlUclmi Is concerned. 
Km»Icdf;e of the details m recards the Sanskrit Authors and 
lh*Ir ideas about dramatic technique fs not cipected from 
l!.e students), 

{ Group * NotcI * ; * »r?-n^ufi * ) 

(t) rprsl ifijpl^ tpqqt irfmr^ ‘iynt. 'Wsl'I, TIWB — J, rtj. 

•nii. 

(5) q)-Tt_Ji. m. sTi. qnti. 

(t) niqrq; hle.t — rrarnniq. 

(») fj Kii. tnfn «H!ti '.irS— qi. n. sitrft. 

(Group 'Modern Poetry'; sTT'stuts f nTT f t a t') 

()) KfWTCnrppw— >tm 1. 

{’.) ro'cTa— m. fd. urTta. 

(0 t'fftt— tiJiih 

(») tfit— unit. 

(".) fli-ni q!.j— u. tJi. di-jq. 

(') ^n't— iirn t. 

{*) eifro— l!w. 

(s) erjr!d)_r,_ 

(Orenp 'rTursTfi’-inrTTtr) 

(t) 7'es’fi — erupq q ^ qr-stTcrn ♦ srinp. 

(’) •iTt'd^n— qtran •I'.-rn. 

(\) u ra',Ttr-i_qa] tU-ttc. 

l-u, 

tts-ISs ('tZTUA), 

(«) fJrrra — rrrjirf!: irrit cftrT-^'tPP v'tr. 

e".) rr;,--r:T-h nrrn 

‘.p,, j llcnrall 

re,.- — f imt a.,- !,a Ct atteriea-Charltra hin. 

Wiri..aa,th-Jepli.a:. 

ir VI ifaiyd-thiS— Kllllta. 
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Poetry Narendra Dey— Dipali. 

Navin Chandrasen — i. Eaibatak Cantos I“VIII 

ii. PrabbSs. 

Dwijendralal Eai— i. Durgadas. 

il. Bhisbma. 

iii. Smbalbijai. 

Paper II 

Ramaprasad Obanda — Gauda Raj mala, 

VeTnacttlat Selections (Poetical)— Dines Cbandra Sen 

(Calcutta University.) 

Susbil Kumar ChakravatU — Vaisbnav Sabitya. 

pp. 1*^6, 182“267» 

Paper 111. 

(Group No, 6). 

A. close and critical acquaintance with the followiD? 
authors with special reference to works named below 
Rabindranath — Sanchayita, MabuyS, 

Bibarilal — Nisarga Sandarsban, Sangit>Sbatak. 

Bangs Sundar. 

Baul-Vingsboti. 

Govind Cbandra Das — ^Vaijayanti. 

Prem 0 Pbul (whole). 

Aksbay Badal— Akshay GUi Kavya — specialising ic 
Esha, Kanakanjali and Sbankha. 
Devendranath Sen — Golap Gucbchha, 

Apucba Naibedya. 

The following books are suggested as guides for criticism 
and suggestion 

Ajit Cbakrabarti — i, Batayan. 

ii. Eabya Parikrama, 

iii. Rabindranath. 

E. J. Thompsom— Tagore, Poet and Dramatist. 


Rabindra Jayanti— A collection of Essays in Bengali 
Published on the occasion of the 
79tfa birthday of the poet. 

Bangs B5ni in two parts— by Prof. Saaanka Moban Sen. 
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, Geography 

Paper I— 1. A Modern Geography by S, Evelyn Thomas, 
Volume II, Chapters from 12-20 (including both). 

2. Ground work of Modern Geography by Albert 
Wilmore, Chapters XI and XII from Section A and 
all Chapters from Section C and D. 

3. The Geographic Factor by S. H. Whitbeck and 
Olive J. Thomas. 

Paper II 1 . Regional Geographies by Brooks. 

2. Regional Geographies by Reynolds. 

3. An Introduction to Commercial Geography by 
Dudley Stamp, 

4. A Modern Geography by S. Evelyn Thomas, 
Vol. U. Part II. 

5. General and Regional Geography by TJnstead 
and Taylor, 

Paper m—l. A Class-Book of Physical Geography by Simmons 
and Stenbouse. 

2. The Groundwork of Modern Geography by A» 
Wilmore. The Chapter on Cartography. 

3. Map Projections by A. R. Hinks. Cambridge 
University, 

4. Exercises on Ordnance Maps by G H, Cor, G. 
Bell & Sons, 

5. Maps end Survey by A. R. Hinks, Cambridge 
University Press. 

Music 

Books recommended 

(^) — qfia ajtrn 

(X) — by Vishnu Sharma Pandit. The 

following Ragos are prescribed for this Examina- 
tion:— (i) (^) epnni^t, (x) (v) 



Drav/lng 

(1) The Human "FoTm and its use in Ait by F. E. Yeibuiy 
and G. M. Ellwood. 

(2) Studies of Human Figure by G. M. Ellwood and F. E. 
Yerbury. 

(3) ‘William's Art of Landscape-Painting in Water 
Colours. 

History 

Boolm recommended r — 

(1) Indian Economics by Jatbar and Beri. 

(2) Politics r-{l.G©ttel or Leaocock-EIements of Politics. 

(2) J. 8. Mill-Representative Government. 

(3) History of the World»A Sketch by H, G. Wells, 
omitting the first ten chapters 

Ethics and Philosophy 

(1) Introduction to Philosophy ? 

(2) Sis Sytems ot Indian philosophy by Max-Muller. 

(l) 

(v) WWk. 

' ('^) — 5T. *t. 

SECOND YEAR EXAMINATION IN ARTS 
COMPULSORY SUBJECTS 
/. Modern Indian Language ^Mother-Tongoo) 
Marathi 

(^) sn. 

(^) 

(X) 

im:— 

(^) ?n^’3fi-3WTq qi%?n xh* a7iwrr. 

(x) 

(^) ?ilq ?R« 

(v) etmil — ^6^. 
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Gujarati 

Prose: — (i) ^ 1 ^ bj G-. M. Tripnthi- 

(\) 31 ^ by K. H. Dbrava. 

Poetry :-{l) and by^HR^. 

(^) by S. G, Betai. 

Grammar &c: — (Gi. 16 to end ) — K. P. Trivedi. 

K. B. General kno^rledge ot all the and of the analysis 
of !^a in like etc. according to the 
method o£ D. B. K. H. Dhrura.' Metrical composi- 
tion of the following ^fiofr, Jtr^r, 

and general acqueiiitance of 
and olanbaras* 

Boob recommended: — (l) by 

(x) by D» K. Alanbd. 

Kannada 

Prose: — (1) Mahabharata Vochana; Virata Parra (the whole) 
hy M, D. Alasingacharyo. To bo had of the 
author, 59, Sannidhi • Street, Triplicane, P. O. 
Madras. 

(2) Buddha : — by C. K. Venkataramayya (the whole) 
To bo had of Safcya Sbodhana Publishing House 
Bangalcie, 

Boelry : — (1) Parapa Ramayana, Canto 4 (the whole). 

Published Separately by Karnataka Sahitya 
Parishad, Hardingo Road, Bangalore City. 

(2) Harischandra Kavya Sangraha : — 

Sthalas 1-4 (Pages 1-44) Mysore TJnivorsity 
Publication. To be bad of the curator, Mysore 
Oriental Library, Mysore. 

Brama Bhasa's PSnchar5tra rendered into Kannada by 
P. Sundara Shastri. To be had of B. M. Nath & Co., 
Vepery, Madras. 



Grammar & Rhetoric, — 'For Questions to be set in Grammar, 
Prosody and Simple Alankaras, Such 
as, Upama, Rupaka, ITtpreksha 
Diishlanta and ArthantharnySsa, 
bearing on the texts prescribed. 
K. R. Natasinhacharya’s Vyakarana 
Sara, to be had of Chourappa & Co.i 
Booksellers, Avenue Road, Bangalore 
City, is recommended for study. 

Sindhi 

Prose : — 

1 Rub Rvhan — Dr. H. M. Qurbaxani. 

Z Subni Mebar— A Play by L. A. Jagtiani and D. K. 
Thadhani. 

Rapid Reading 

I Dukhl Insan by M. M. Gidwani, 

Poetry : — 

1 Shah-Jo-Risalo Sur Suhni. 

3 Sami-Ja-Salok, Part II, first half. 

3 Dhvon Gul (Part II. first half). 

Telugu 
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(ii) Nabin Chandra Sen — (i) Amitabh, Pp. 1-61 and 
' Fp. 126 to end, . 

(it) Kuiukshetta (Cantos 
I-IV). 


(!ii) Habindranath Tagoro 


(0 Vidayer Abbisliap 
(h) Kama Kuntir Sambad 


English 

{For Detailed Study) 

Prose:—! Kidnapped by Stevenson. 

2 Selected Essays from Goldsmith. Edited by 
J. H, Lobban, (C. U. P.) 

Poetry 1 Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan by 
Toro DuU,(Kcgan Paul). Omit Pp. 127-134. 

2 A Midsummer Night’s Dream by Shakespeare. 

3 Byron’s the Vision of Judgment ( 0. D. P. ) 

(■ For JRapid Reading . ) 

1 Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde by Stevenson. 

2 Modern One-Act Plays. Series I, (King’s Treasuries) 
Dent, 

History 

(1) The History of British Empire by 

0. S. S. Hinghara (Longmans.) 

(2) Elements of English Constitutional History 

by Montague. 

Dojwf.5fJc Science 
Books recommended : — 

(1) Biology— Powell and Kobiyar. 

(2) Physiology — Huxley’s Elements of Physiology. 

(3) Hygiene — ^Ghosb and Das. 

(4) Ahar Shastra — ^Joglekarand Sant. 


VOLUNTARY SUBJECTS 
Sanskrit 

Fapei I, (a) snrttrr to be omitted) 

(b) trp?iTr^. 

Paper II, (a) s?r(T5rfr. (b) ^51^^ I and IV. 
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Ensllsh 

(1) An Outline Hialory of English Literature b? 

W. H. Hudson (Bell and Sons). 

(2) English Novel by H. G. Rawlinson (Longmans). 

(3) English Short Stories, II and III Series, Selected by 

H. Walker and H. S. Milford (Oxford). 
Bengali 

(For Detailed Study) 

PAPER I. 

Poetry : — i. Mukundram Chakrabarti — Sachitra Kavi Kankan 
Chandi with introduction, pp. IIG-Sll. 

ii. Banaprasad Sen— Lyrical Works (Basumati edition) 
ill. Mrs. Eamini Bai>Alo 0 Cbhaya. 

Prose i. Anurupa Debi.Manlra Sbakti. 

il. Rabindranath Tagore-Atti Galpa. 
ill. Swatna Kumari Debi-Cbinna Mukul. 

PAPER U. 

Section a 
(For dtapid Heading) 

Poetry i. Satis Chandra Ral — Collected Works. 

Poems : pp. 1-125 

ii. Jogindranath Vasu— Prithviraj. 

Prose i. Chandranath Baeu-Sakuntala Tattwa. 

ii. Maharaja Jogindranath Ray— Nurjehan. 

iii. Rai Saheb Dinesh Chandra Sen— Banga BhasbS 

O Sahitya, chapters I, II, IV-VIII. 

iv. Rabindranath Tagore— Gora. 

v. Bankim Chandra Chatterjea— i. Bisha Brikkha 

ii. Debi Chaudhurani. 
Section B. (Group VI-Modern Poetry) 

I, A close and critical acquaintance with the following 
authors with special reference to works mentioned of each 
A. Rabindranath Tagore 

(i) Balaka 

(ii) Falataka 




IS 

(iii) Gitanjali 

(iv) Manasi 

(v) Cbitra. 

B. Beharilal Ohakrabarti : — 

(i) Preen Pravahini 

(ii) Sadbet Asau 

(iii) Sarada Mangal. 

0. Akshay Knmar Badal : — 

(i) Esha 

(ii) Pradip 

D. Deyendranath Sen:— 

(i) Aflhok Gucbchhft 

E. Go^ind Chandra Pas.— 

(i) Kunkutn, pp. 1-62 

(il) Prem 6 Phul, pp. 49 to epd, 

II. The following books ate suggested as a guide for 
criticism and appieoiation 

(0 Batayan ) 

(ii) Kabya Parikrama V by A^it Ohakrabarti 

(iii) Rabindranath J 

(iv) Tagore, Poet and Dramatist-by E. J. Thompson, 
(y) Rabindra Jayanti-a collection of essays in 

Bengali published on the occasion of the 70th 
hirth'day of the Poet. 

fyi^ BangaBani in two parts-by Prof. Sasanka 
Mohan Sen. 

Aiarathl 

PAPER I 

Prose :—^l) 

(x) sngRis IRI3I gitjiq— iR. *151? 

Poetry:— (,) 

(^) — qijS €:t 

(X) jnn isi. 

3 — 4 
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PAPER II 
SECTION A 

<^)" 3m^ ft- 

{\) — '^. 

(v) ^ JiraTOH— ^5tr. 

SECTION B.— < Group ‘ Drama ’ ; »T?-' sn?# * ). 

(•») ^ !FTO— 

(\) ?IRT5fl^m— f^. *?. «Ilf5A. 

(X) — ^mm.. 

(y) JlTfl'?4R— ?>. 

('*,) 

(X) 59*T^— *^19X3^ 

( Group * Novel * ; »ra-* tn^'r ’ ). 

{*i) 5p!nif^?nnt, *fnn^ qi^ (h. n. h. ^ sj. W-xr. 
^). 

(^) fiKnrJwq erri^ nr^ratt — ^ftq^msr ?mJ3RT. 

(x) qn 555it?i $1^ \ — ^ STTO. 

(v) Hwiqw — cO ^IT«^^^I eiTO. 

('^) eTRTiqrtr — 

(^) sqJI — 3^7. 

(s») spqrqr — qi. Iq. 

The following hooks axe xecomraended for guidance 
critical study. 

(x) qiTqSRH — qjWR qRT«rq q^TTil. 

(^) 5RTxq^2nq^?«T rqrq ( ^^qii ««nr5rr — s q q ^ q^ , stp^ 
^iw). 

(X) qi^^RT^ ) — >it. qi<^dct.< . 

( Group * Modem Postry ’ j m * aT5n’#j?T ' chftdT ’) 
(x) 3Tftqq^p?W55i, vrm x ««. 

(X) ?n^W — 'qq 05 R;'-q(^ 


(y) ( SI. Hsi*!*# »n^r^ ). 

(h) fn^-sTfipft 

(^) 

(«) " 5f5f?rtT ’’ ( V. ?fte 

( Group. * in H P ^ * ) 

(l) 91 ^-aTarra %•>•» ^f=n. 

(^) \K 

{\) * i^fwiyldte arnr ^bifijill * sniR ^wk5. 

Ri'fcittf ^Iral 

(1) [ 3i] 

975 f^. PnTTt?^. 

(x) 5|F5*n^ 5r. %. ^^Ht«. 

i\) ^imsra-|tH^ ^ n^rgsim sra^ai 

(v) ^ra;^. 

2^. B. Candidates ate expected to possess an adequate 
knowledge of the Marathi grammar and of the 
Elements of Ehetorio (Alankaras) and Prosody; 
also a knowledge of the main outlines of the 
History of the Marathi language and literature. 
The following books are recommended for general 
* reading for all the Groups for S. Y, A. Examination, 

(i) — snnRi. 

(^) snsm; ®<iq!ra57 — 


Qujarathi 

PapsT I, ' 

(^) by Navalram Trivedi. (Omit S'Sl^Rfl). 

by K. H. Dbruva. 

(i) by Harihar Bhatt. 

('^) by Khabardar. 
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Paper IL A- JRapid Reading. 

(l) by R. V. Pathak. 

(^) by XJmaghankar Joshi. 

K) *5Kf by B. K. Thakore. 

(v) jpro€i by S. G. Betat, ( G. V. Society, 

Ahmedabad ). 

Paper II. B. Yuga. 

Group i, Narsinlx-NaTialal Periods. 

(l) Wii ei^ ST^. 

(■^) 1V4 *ra 81^ 

(0 by N. I>. Kavi. 

(v) JTFI \ 

Group li, Premanand-^ovardhanrom Periods. 

(l) 511*135^ 

(x) ^ 

(X) 5Trfraf?i7r by Manilal Dwivedi. 

(■») tr by A. B. Bhruva.’ 

('*i) 3^ w3T-3^ \ by Ramanbhai Nilkanth (G* V 

Society, Ahmedabad. ) ^ Only — Pp 

■183-365. 

Group iii. Dayaratn-Narmad- Dalpat Periods 

(l) 3 =511^ 5FR. 

(^) ^'133 ^r?i^ by Nairalram. 

(X) by Govardhanram. 

(v) Poems o£ ^ and as in 

MPT ^ sir. 

Music 

Books prescribed ? — 

(t) ’JSra V 

Tbe following Ragas are prescribed : — (t) 

{\) f|3fe, (x) isw, (v) (h) bRicT, (X) 9|I 

(y) 
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■ Drawing 
The game books as for the G-.' Af 
History- 

(1) Greece by Bury. 

(2) Rome by Pelham. 

{Z) Principles of Political Economy by Qide. 

(4) Principles of Taxation by Alslono. 

Ethics and Philosophy 
'aperl^— Eiements of Ethics, by MuirbeaA 
‘aper II.— Cushman’s Beginners’ History of Philosophy. 

Geography ^ 

*aper I;— ^ s^-- 

2 A Junior Plant Geography— M. , E. Hardy- 

Clatendon Press, Oxford. 

3 Marion L-New Beginners’ Animal Geography, 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

V JET?! 5n'flt--ds^^ 

'aper II: — 1 A Modern Geography by k Evelyn Thomas, 
Vol. II (Economic and Regional), Chapters, 9, 10 
and 11. 

• 2 An Intermediate Commeroial Geography, Part I. 

by L. Dudley Stamp. 

3 Man and His work by A. J. and P. D. Herbertson 
(Latest edition). 
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FIRBT ■JE&E EX&MIN&TION IN ARTS 

COMPULSORY SUBJECTS 
J. Modern Indian Language (Mother-Tongue.) 
Atarathl 

Tlti:— 

(l) 

(^) — awRir. 

(v) ?nn te;. 

r^.— 

(i) mO'^d . 

(x) ’'Tni 

(x) 5^L ^ sp^iR. 

(y) ‘Wrpr’ (€(,%. *ri5fl 

Qu]arathi 

Prose'. — (l) ^ by K. M. Munsbi. 

(S) OTcff by B. K- Thakore. 

Poetry s — by 

lun X atrsli \, 1 »ft Yo by R« V* 

Patbak. 

Grammar by K. P. TrivedI, Chapters 1—15. 

iVl B . — General knowledge oE and *?Tjn^ Meters 

and Metrical Compoaltlon of 
iWdldci-*!, ^fra and 

^rra, and SXs and 

general acqnaintance o£ the ^3W, and 
Alankaras. 

Recommended books: — 

(l) R*ia by ^«4cn.i^. 

{\) by D. R. Mankad. 
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Kannada 

'IOS0:-{1) Chinakya Tantra by Muliya Shanker Bhatta 
(the whole). To be had of 
Bala Sahitya Mandala^ 
Kodial Bail, Mangalore. 

(2) Akasha Gamana Sshaaa (the whole). To bo 

had of The P. T. L 
Book Depot, Baswan- 
gudi, Bangalore. 

(3) Antaranga by Davudu (the whole). To , be had 
of Krishna and Co. Balepeth, Bangalore. 

'09try:-(l) Kiti Manjari 

Part 1 by R. Narasinhacharya, verses 101 to 200» 
To be had of the Author, Malleswaram, 
Bangalore. 

(2) The following Selections from PadyasSra Park 2 
which can be had of the Curator, Govt. Book 
Bepot. Govt, Press, Bangalore. 

No. 3 Sri Rama Pattabhisheka — ^Samudravarnane. 

No. 24 Kabbigara Kavam-Kagara pravesha. 

No. 33 Vrishabhendra Vijaya-Kolaru KodugusinaKathe. 

No. 35 Pampa Ramayana-Sita Swayamvara. 

rtammar : For Questions to be set in Grammar bearing on 
the texts prescribed. K. R. Narasinhacharya's 
Vyakarana Sara, to be had of Chourappa and Co., 
Booksellers, Avenue Road, Bangalore city, is 
recommended. 

Hindi 

rose ^ by published by the 

Sshitya Ratna-Bhandar, Kinari Bazar, Agra. 

(''•) by Premchand, Published by Nandkishore 

and Bros. Book-sellers, Banares city. 

oetry :--(^) by ”, published by 

^ ?TT^, Lucknow. 

(^) Jirrsq- 5pr by nmsnrrT, Published by 

the Sahitya Mandir, Allahabad, 
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Grammar ^rlsiTTr srnPTBT ; by Samta Prasad Guru {for 
the first paper). 

5irn?rp%^ by Ragbubar Dayalu Mishra, pp. 49-80 and 
113—134. (For tbe Second Paper). 

For General Reading : — 

1. by Goknl Chandra Sharma. 

. 2. 3TTR7T by Rama Shankar Shukla. 

Sindhi 

Prose : — 

1 Sona Vatnyutl Dilynn by L. A. Jagtianl. 

. 3 Vasaod Lafabmi A Play by M. M, Gidwani. 

Rapid Reading 

1 Gharu Eifayat by Bhenimal MirChandani. 
s Piyu-ja-dhiya-da-Ehata by Miss Gull E. Eiipalani. 
Poetry 

1 Shah-jo-Elsalo-Sor-Soratb and Snr Kedato. 

2 SamHa-Salok(Paitl). First half. 

3 Sbnhano-SbahfAn appreciation of Shah's Poetry). 

Telugu 

Poetry (D Udyogaparvamu by Thikkana, Canto I, first 90 
verses. , 

by Errapreggada Canto V, verse 
346 to Canto VI, verse 146. 

(3) Harischandropakhayanamu by Gaurana Mantri, 
from the beginning. Lines 477, 

N. B. These three books are available with R, Yenkate- 
shwar & Co., Loana Square, Madras, 

Prose:— (l)Kapalakundala oy Bankirachandra (Translation) 
vavilla Venkateswarasastrulu &: Sons. G. T. 
Madras. 

(2)Sanjaynni Rayabaramn by Devaraju Venkata- 
hlabnarao. Vegu Jukka Printing Work., 
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Bengalt 

Prose : — : 

(1) Bankim Chandra Chatterjae-Eapala Kundala 

(2) Praohin Sahitya 1 „ , . , 

(3) Swadesh J Rabindranath Tagore. 

(4) Shah Jehan-Dwijendralal Eoy. ' ' 

Poetry 

(1) Akshay Kumar Badal ; Esha 

(2) Rajani Kanta Sen ; Bani. 

(3) Vidyapati’a Padapali (Edited by Nagendranath Gupta 
with Introduction Pp. 1-36). 

Urdu 

Prose i— Waqf, by Kazlr Ahmad, 
oetry CAafiSr GuUar by Hali. 


EngUsh 

^ (For Detailed Study) 

’rose !-l Tho Threshold of English Prose by H. A. Treble. 

^ ’’3' H- Eussell 

'o«tr„ 1 ' „ Literature Series, Macmillan. 

y- 1 Golden Treasury, Book III. Edited by Fowler 
Macmillan. 

2 Milton’s Sonnets (C. U. P.) 


{For Rapid Reading) 

^ ^(Hllrap)”*°* Yesterday, edited by Pritchard 
The Roll-Call of Honour by SirQuiller-Oouoh (Nelson.) 


History 

{Recommended Books) 

(“) History of India (1785-1838). 

1 Oxford History of India by V. A. Smith. 

W I=«“SHon" “>• 

(I) The growth of Indian Constitution and Admini- 
Oration by Prof. B. G. Sapre. 

Hindu Hajya Baudhatana by H. M. Bhatt. 
Indian Administration Tiy K. T. Shah. 
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Domestic Science 
Books Eecommended : — 

(1) Applied Biology — Bigelow (Macmillan). 

(2) Hygiene — Ghosh and Das. 

VOLUNTARY SUBJECTS 
Sanskrit 

Paper I. (a) (b) 

(b) Soma questions on grammar and syntax will 

be set in this paper. 

Book recommended-Apte's Guide Part III. 

Paper IL (a) m -i. 

(c) 

English 

(1) A Primer of English Literature by Compton BIckett 
(Nelson). 

(2) Pattern Poetry, Part II, complied by Riohard ‘Wilsott 
(Nelson). 

(3) Pattern Prose, Part IV by Richard Wilson, (Nelson). 

Marathi 
PAPER I 

Prose: — ("i) 3TR<i«n^ ( iitttvR ). 

(^) 

(3) BiTik. 

Poetry: — (l) 'iT. 

(’) l-W 

(l) ^ 3^-31^. 

PAPER II 
Section a 

(l) ( q. qsRq;, ) 

(^) apni^f^ iMn, 5!nn 
(\) *5) — S. err^. 
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Seotiok B 

One group from among the following groups : — 

Group No. t (Onyaneshwar Period ) 

(*3) in^— erejTR *) 5sr-tnt5irr \o’> arts^i. 

W [ 3T J g 

(?) — 3r. %. 

M Portions bearing on and the 

) *Ti^. 

(H) ( TT5ig*ii^ ) qfStt ‘F^«<“i-Rf|c3iT "^oo arfcqr. 


Group No. 2 (Eknathl Period) 

*. (^) ^iMsa 1® yran^i. 

f ani^ sri^rim^. ) 

M ' ,5^. qrsfSt V. qfl, 

biwrt 


Group No. 3 (Mukteshwar Period) 

' (l) 5I?tqj « q[^ 

(’) ^TIR— 

(?) S^RR- RIRR ’ qi|gl q^' ( ' JRI^SR* jjr. ^1) 

('') a^RR, ^RR and jttr from 

* 3 nd other sources. 


Group No. 4 (Moropant and his iContemporarles) 
a/ \ 

-aW ^oo gnqt-Rldia. 

(?) ^q3iq_3rejjyjj ^ 

Group No, 5 (Modern Poetry, I 830 “'i 92 s) 

(?) **RihR,’ — 

(y ^'’’RT^f — 'RRRiq^ ( RR^TRST UT. ^. ) 

(?) 

{'*) 3Rl^ 
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Group No. 6 (Drama — 1880-1925) 

(l) -'Rgiiqw 

(\) ?nf^ 55 — T%^^ 5 R. 

(X) 

(^) ^i. V. <ti3. 

(^) =n??K — m. 

Group No. 7 (Marathi Novels 1830-1930) 

('») qiiw — 5 mig 

(^) ^-■^. !». ap^R. 

(0 STIiTXTSf^-U P. ^'1. 

(v) 

(s) 5n^nn--!ff. rt'^. 

Group No. S (Marathf Grammar and Philology) 

(1) ( 5 T) <r fij (q) j j 

hj (5) «n?:^iiraOs fSflq—^rjRn^-i 

(^) ^Pra— < 51 ^^ *11^-?:. qt, 

Group No. 9 (Marathi Prose before 1830 including Bakhars, 
Historical Documents) 

(1) q. •tUflunTt. ( i\ (El, q JIl. t 

aifeE^ qf^ni sr^EiP?.) 

(^) 'nR'IcPi') — ?E1. qi. piX 

{\) Iq. apq^, 

Gujarathi 

Paper I 

(1) — JTPI ^ 

(^) qn5?reg^q 1— |j »,,, 

{\) iRrqq, 3tiqvt^ 3TCfn #I 

by K- M. Munsbi. 

Paper n A Rapid Reading. 

(l) smftfft by Dharmanand Kosambi. 

(X) #?T3 by B. K. Thakore. 
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(3) >3HI 3 5ii~?iai SI to the end. 

(») ISnSi by !n»rite qis^. 

Paper n B Yuga. 

Group I Narsinh-Nanalal Period. 

(l) 55^ 

W 5. 3Sea sit is^o gsilg 

13) apquii — ippstra 1, 3o, 3^ 3S, ^’-3^ 

X'3, 3's-\S, 3 .. 

Group n Premauand-Govardhauraru Period 

( 1 ) 5t!tI*[3 5te'siil ,iE!iu. 

( 3 ) 3ai'3 sit 3S-'s 5UI3 ^TOlflpt. 

(3) tjy Diwatia. 

^ ^ Group in Dayaram-Narmad Dalpat Period. 

■, !W3"I V, \ JHpui a, 


Bengali 
PAPER I 

(>) Meghnad bath by Miohael Madbusudan Dutt. 
/... ^3it°s III-VI (Haidar’s Edition, pp. 82 et seq.) 

Ui) Eavikankan Mukuudram : Chandi with Introduction 
,by Nayan Chandra Mukorjeo (Indian Press Edition) 

n?n T pp’ 

/f Chandra Vidyasagar ; Sakuntala. 

Rabindranath Tagore ; Jogajog. 

PAPER II 
Section I 
iPor Rapid Reading)' 

y* Chandidag :— Padabali : Selections published by 

the Bangiya Sahitya Pariahad. 


P/ spBtq ^ 

, , ^ ^ ^ 1’ by J. G. Shah, 

r \ Visbwanath Bhatt. 

( 3 ) dlit? by Viahwanath Bhatt. 
W ^ Wk by H. G. Anjaria. 
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(ii) Easiram Das: Mahabbarat (Cbaru Baneiiee's 
edition-Adi Parra pp. 1-252.). 

(iii) Jogindra Nath Vasu; Shivaji (pp. 1-92 first 

Biz cantos.) 

Prose: — (i) Eamgati Nyayaratna; Banga Bhasba 6 Sabifcya 
bisayak prastab (3rd Edition-1910-Edited by 
Girindranatb Banerjee.) 

(ii) Prof. Sasanka Mohan Sen : Banga bani.-Pratham 
Khanda : pp. 1-233. 

(iii) Dinabandbu Mitra. — Granthabali: two plays 

(a) Nabin Tapaswini. 

(b) Sadhabar Ekadasi. 
SECTION II. 

The following groups have been prescribed 

Group I Cbandidas, Vidyapati and the Sahajls 
School. 

t. II The Vaishnava Yuga. 

„ in The Epics and “ Chandi, ’’ 

I, IV Bengali 'Women Poets (of all ages). 

H V The Age of Shakta lyric. 

„ VI Modern Poetry : With special reference 
to Eabindranath, Beharilal, Govind, 
Chandra, Akshaykumar and Devendra- 
nath Sen. 

fi "VII The Modern Novel : including the 
evolution of the short story. 

» ^^I The Bengali Drama. 

„ IX Bengali Philology and History and 
evolution of Bengali Language. 
Persian 

ProBo ^Amaq^.Uuhdni bj Mulla Husain Wa’iz EshiS, 
first eleven chapters. 

Poetry ^Taijyibm-i.Ba'di by Sa'di, first 70 odes. 

Music 
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The following Ragas are prescribed. 

Jitewi, ^ V af?!nipmfl. 

'1 ‘R3, % “fteiltSR. 

DraTvIng 

Same books as for the G. A. 

History 

Recommended Books r— 

Paper I Indian History — 1707 — 1784, 

1 Orford History of India by V. A. Smith. 

'i Medimyal India by Lane-Poole. 

3 Marathi Riyasat by Sardesai 

Paper H ™ L 

aper H .—History of Europe 1 715 A. D. to 1920 A. D. 

Hecommended Books. 

(1) The ^lightened Despot (Methuen). 

“®^ting of Modern Europe (Methuen), 
ta; Europe and Beyond (Methuen). 

Ethics and Philosophy 

Paper I.— 

1 Mellone's Introductory Tert book of Login 

Paper K Tkivedl 

P H.— (A) Bhagwadgita, 16. 17 and 18 chapters. 
{.Recommended Text-books^) 

I’’- ^8 Of Bhagwadgita 

2 Gka Dnyaneshwar. 

3 ^‘‘a Hahasya by B. G. Tilafc. 

trisna^cfr°‘’'‘^.!7°’’^’*®P‘“ ’’y Sir Badha- 

(b) Allen and Hnwin Lti 

elections from Plato (Vol. H. Hepublic.pp. 1-108) 
by Jowett and Knight. Clarendon Pres; Oxford 

1 PI {Recommended Text-books). 

2 |lJ;°°^taHel'S.fm 

5 ' A Short ^7 L. CamphoU, John. Murray, London 

1-110) bv p (Introduction & Part I pp' 

y -K. A. P. Rogers, Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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Qcoffraphy 

Paper I: — 1 — n. sr. 

2 R. S. Tarr’a New Physical Geography- 
Itlacmillan & Co. 

3 A class book of Phyvical Geography t? 
Simmons and Stenbouso-Macmillan & Co 

Paper 11 : — 1 CUmalo Control by Bonacina, A & E. Black 
Ltd., 4, 5,6 Soho Square, London, W. 1. 

2 Climates of thoContInents by W. G. Kendxcwi 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


PART I 

ENTRANCE AND S. S. 0. EXAMINATION 
According to old Regulations 
/. Modern /adhn Language (Motlier-Toogne) 
Marathi 

7;u:— inn g!. n. I nffl 

(wTitt ^ (i) ft. m. J 

w, W wfttv 

(i) 

{\) nrnnrz-nt, 

qtj! — ^ (ihnnnr:.) 

^ sVni, ). 

OuJarathI 

Vrtre-.—i^) nT^< bj R. V. PailiaK 
Pcotrj:-(l) "irei to ^• pir ' |fo T-.i. 

{\) \ ^ Diwnt'a. | , 

Grnmnwr: — . br mii ■ 
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2 ViramStS Kuniidevi : — (the whole) by Venkatrao 
Alur. To be had of Karnatok Sahitya Mandir.. 
Sadhankeri, Dharwar. 

3 Kari Lakshmisa, Adhyakshara bbSsana, pages 1-34 , £• 
and Lakshmisanu Chitrisiruva Stri Patragalu by 
C, K. Venkafcraraayya, pages 141-174. To be had 
of Satyashodhana Publishing House, Bangaloie 
city. 

Poetry : (1) Jaimini Bharata Sandhi 9 and 19. 

— (2) Bhartrihari Kitishataka .—by Basappa Shastri, 
Terses 1-^0. To be had of B. Mahadeva 
Shastri, P. O. Kerlapur (Hcssan District). 

Hindi 

Pro3s:-{i) Selections No. 1, 2,5, 6,8, 9, 10, 14 and 15 
from the fKi »nj by Gokul Cbsndra 

Sharma, si. a., published bj the Indian Press, 
Allahabad. 

Poetry:-(')) Selections of the following 12 poets fromi?T 
' by Nam^ Prasad Gnru, published by 

Indian Frees, Allahabad, 3rd edition, 1934. 

1. Kabir Das; 2. Sur Das; 3. Tnlsi Das; 

4. Rahim; 5. BihSri ; 6. Bhnshan; 7. Girdhar 
Kavi; 8. Harisbcbandra; 9. Nathuram Shankar; 
lO. ilahavTf Prasad; 11. Ayodhya Singh; 
12. Maithili Sharan Gupta. 

Grammar: — 3^tR3;:ri, by ^ma Deva> m.a., published 
by the Hindi Bhawan. Lahore. For figures 
of speech and Prosody etc., pp. 123 to 151 of 
^ 3 ^ by Kamta Prasad Guru, mentioned 
above may be studied* 

Books recommended for general reading: — by 
NSmeshwar Nkth, b. a., published by Gaya Prasad & 
Sons, Agra. 

0—6 



Geography 

Paper I:— 1 — ir. st. «Tj^. 

2 B. S, Tarr‘8 New Physical Geograpby- 
Macmillan & Co. 

3 A class book of Physical Geography hy 
Simmons and Stenbouse-Macmillan & Co 

Paper H : — 1 Climate Control by Bonacina, A & E. Black 
Ltd., 4, 5,6 Soho Square, London, W. 1. 

2 Climates of the Continents by W, G. Kendrewr 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


PART I 

ENTRANCE AND S. S. C. EXAMINATION 
According to old Regulations 
/. Modira Indian Language (Uother^Toagoe) 
Marathi 

X Ci) 5TT. JT. Tzwhi j 

*»•» 

(l) , 

{\) rlRPTia-^. 

tl?l : — 1 (RjRnizi.) 

X sVqt, 5A!^«n5i (jjqjTifrfe'h? ). 

Qujarathl 

Prose:— ('») trs:?! mf, ’JW ? bj B. Y, Pntbat- 
Poetrj:-{^) ifH to pages to 1’'.^. 

(^) by N. B. Diwnt'ia. 

Grammar:— ^ by 

Kannada 

Prose:— 1. Bbarata Vira Charite by S. 'G. Narasinhaohaiy^ 
{the whole) to be had of the Curator, Govt. Booi 
Depot, Govt. Central Press, Bangalore. 
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{For Rapid Riding) 

l. Modern Stories collected by John Buchan. (Kelvin) ' 

3 History 
History of India 

itecommended Boote : 

Marathi Texts *1 ^rr^ppffqt fey G. S. Sardesai. 

^ by Prin. Balkriahna and 

, ^ Mr. Kolhatkar. 

Gajrati Text :— 1 by 6 . N. Joahi. 

(Macmillan and Co.) 

Uindl Text :-History of India by Principal Balkrishna. 
nglish Text The Oxford History of English by 

V, A. Smith, 

Stslorn of England 

srathi Text r-Modern History of England by P. H. Barre 
ra„j m (Macmillan) 

iarati Text Modern History of England by P. H. Barre, 
T,. „ (Macmillan) 

nsl«h Text^-Oxford History of England by V. A. Smith, 

Domestic Science 
, Recommended Books 

1 Prapapoh Shastra— by Luktufce. 

1 Eahave— by Mr. Mule. 

Shastra by Dr. nibhoyan- 
to Shah (Gujrath Vernacular Society). 

u ‘ n Shastra-by Pandit Janardau Joshi. 

erriSi # 3 . 

VOLUNTARY SUBJECTS 
- Sanskrit 

bandarkar’s Second Book omitting Lessons 
n, XXO!— XXV. 

^ r IK IJRIdjoi ^ 

3 Dp — Lessons 1 - 11 . 

4 Bhlptrif ^ Sum’s Reader. Part I, Pages 1-40. 

■ ® Niti and Vairagya Satakas. 
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Benirali 

Prose 1 Bankim Chatteiiee— Durgesh Nandinl 
2 Sarat Chandra Chatteiise — BwSj Bon. 

Poetry.— '1 Michael Madusudan Datta — Megnad Badh 

cantos 1-2 (G. K. Haidar’s edition.) 

2 Jotindra Mohan Bagchi Bandhur dan, pp. 1-62, 
(Published by Sachindralal Mitra). 

3 Rabindranath Tagore — ^Naibedya (Vishwa Bharati 
Society, Calcutta). 

Sindhl 

Prose:— 1 Sindh-jo-Sailani by Bherumal Mahirchand. 

2 Yusif Misiri by Patmanand Mewaram. 

3 Eichh — Rusin Vidwa by Jethmal Parsram. 

(Rajnd Reading) 

1 Hal Damayanti 

2 Musafira-Jo-mazo Savia-jo-Rang. 

3 Yidya Yasantby H. V. Malaoi, 

Poetry:— 1 Same as to be prescribed by the Bombay 
University. 

Telugu 

I Prose 1 Mitralabbamu by Chinnaih SoorL 
2 Mitcahhedamu by Chiunaih Soori. 

H Poetry : — 1 Batasari by Adibhatta Narayandas, Principal 
Music College, Yisianagaram. 

Urdu 

Prose : — Chapters Nos. I, III, IV, VII, and YIII, 

Poetry : — Chapters Nos. 11, HI, IV, V and VII. From the 
" Khatjiiban-i-Urdu" compiled by Ahmad ‘Arii. 
Can be had of the Maktabah-i-Ibrahimlyyah, 
Station Road, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

English 

{Far detailed studtj) 

1. Silas 'thlarner by George Eliot. Abridged by Mary 
Copsy (Macmillan). 

2. The Land ol Poetry->Y7entworth Hill and 'Wood 
(Nishet). 



[For Rapid Rea^ng) 

1. Modern Stories collected by JoHn Buchan. (Nelson) ' 
.3 History 
History cf India 

Hecommended Books : 

Marathi Texts i by G. S. Sardesai. 

’t 51^ by PriD. ' Balkriahna and 

. ^ Mr. Kolhatkar. 

Gujrati Text:— 1 ^ by G. N. Joshi. 

-rr. (Macmillan and Co.) 

Hindi Text i-History of India by Principal Baltrishna. 
nglish Text The Oxford History of English by 

V.'A. Smith. 

■History of England 

. arathl Text Modern History of England by P. E. Barre 

ra,,.' '..m (Macmillan) 

larati Text Modern History of England by P. H. Barve, 

1 . ™ (Macmillan) 

g ish Text:— Oxford History of England by V. A. Smith. 

Domestic Science 
Recommended Books 
1 Prapanoh Shastra— by Luktufce. 

, Rabave— by Mr. Mule. 

1 Shastra by Dr.Tribhovan- 

das Shah (Gujrath Vernacular Society). 

Shastra-by Pandit .Janardan Joshi. 

VOLUNTARY SUBJECTS 
- Sanskrit 

handarkar’s Second Book omitting Lessons 

.V xxn—xxv, 

J m ^ 

3 Dp — Lessons 1 - 11 . 

4 Bhartfif^ Suru's Reader, Part I, Pages 1-40, 
^faartrhari's-Niti and Vairagya Satafcas. 
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Sewlnff and Needle-Work 
Eecommended Books: — 

1 by Mra. Janakibai Pradhan. 

2 Needle — ^Work and Cutting Out by Agenes Walker and 

Jane A, Stracben 

3 Needle — ^Work for Student and Teachers by Amy 

K. Smith. 

4 Longman’s Complete Course of Needle-W ork. 

Knitting and Cutting Out by Y. M, James. 
Geography 

T smra Y 

^ annii ^ 31, 

X 

'* ^ X^553imi| '^'1. 

Beference books : 

1 Human Geographies by Fairgrxeve and Young (G. 
Philip and Sons ) Primary and Secondary SerieSi 

2 Our World— A Human Geography 

by 0. Morrison (Macmillao.) 
. X an. 

Drawing 

Manual of Drawing P. I and II by W. W. Rawain, 

{ Longmans Green and Co.) 

Alusic 

Hindi 

Prose:— L 'TTtn qrr «nt »rrfra’r by sft sirf^jTT edited by 
published by the Hindi Bhavan, Lahore. 
2. *Rr fpRIcT (first half) by gfX sWf ( ^ 
published by the Shanti Press. Agra. 

Poetry qrfbrnT by ;i^nw m.a., Published by the 

Nagatl Pracharini Sabha, KashL 
Persian 

Prose ^GuUstan, by Sa'di chapter VII. 

Poetry r-Buslan by Sa’di, Chapter I. 
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1 S 7RJ ' ' ‘ ^ o e 

1 f^. 6 m" 2 -cra?raiT^'t, «tpt i 5si. ( f^^isr, gq ) ■' 

*A ? qi^. 

^ ar. qr. ?r. 

^ aniR — 3 Ipr^. 

^ ^ qg 

■i =^'tiiT (iT^rgiTitrq)— 

*• ar^TR ‘jc 

A 9^ — 3n%q-qf^ ^ a^'RR. 

■*” ^T'^qq, 

\ ( 3riR|3T?{t ) 

% trtW^mq qnqm. 

'» l^'Si-^i^i’tft qi%f— iinsTiqiL 

s%7qf?T^ \ • giq ^oo 

^ fq. %r — ^ • 

^ lI^RlIr — ?ITqsj<i^ Rm®i. 

^ *n. 1^. 

"* 'rf* S^ — Comparative Philologj’. 

Grierson-Linguistic Survey of Indio, Volume VII 
' qt. 53 ^ — ^ 
y qR 5 IT^r jn:i3t RTW. 

^ f^'Wt — RR^’qPRRJ wqq. 

^ — trmujRiT# >tniqa. 

Vaper IV, 100 Marks-Form of Literature for special study- 
Novel ’-for candidates appearing in 1936 and 
1937. 

Drama :— for 1938, 1939. 

Short Story— 1940. 1941. 

Recommended illustrative texts 

’ wstimjt, 

'< 3ii|5i (f^;]5n3i). 



— (ar) ^nlT (stt) !T? racKi^ 

% ^. ^ ^ «nf^ 

'j *Jt. ®4. 

4 gi. ?n. ^'i. 

"i® 

Paper V : — ^100 Markg— one author for special study * Eknath^ 
for candidates appearing in 1936 and 1937. 

^ ^«ntt 

X '* 

\ “ #rRs *\ 

V H SI'^. 

Paper VI-100 Marks— one Period for special study r— 

Shake 900 to Shake l%\^. (978-1293 A. D.) for the 
years 1936 and 1937. 

^ *1111 52rra??T. 

"K 5FRvrt^. 

^ STT^f — er^n?! 'wm. 

V 

H (from JT5RP3T^ ^?I?TOTgT 

?Tnpl ’ ^ll€t55 — U. 5. ) 

^ ^ Jn;t3i-5T%I. 

Books recommended for general reading in-regard 
to this period ^— 

\ :F5i3*Ft^F ^5jra^!agfs. 

^ — (•Relevant Portion ). 

\ 3. ^T. qlirrc^R: — ^^rst ^a^rrgr ^rcisw, sm ^ 

( Rdevant Portion ). 

V MRS,! 4 ^ 

sT^ta^ aiW snhs ) 

H (%t tJT. *' nuim^tafe ^rm \ ”. 

^ — ( 5. X{. g. fipTR^fa ). 
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ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 

PART n 


I^xt-books for CompulEOty Subioots for examinations 
according to oid and now Regulations are the same as are 
prescribed in Part I. The courses in the subsidiary subjects 
am E^von”bebw^^"“‘® ‘>16 now Regulations 


SUBSIDIARY SUBJECTS 

hasb«n^p;SbTro'far.®“'’=““'^®*‘“^“‘''® 

Sewing and Needlework 
One Paper— Three Hours— 100 Marks. 

Can^dates are expected to know the following 

(1) Plain Needlework 

Ml ( b ) Gathering, ( c ) Back-Stitching, 

W) Top-Sewing, (e) Hemming, ( f ) Herring-Boning, 
(g) Buttonhole-Stitch, (h) Feather-Stitching, (i) Gather- 
ing and pleating, (j) Joining, (k) Fiat-Seaming, 
(1) Double-Seaming. 

(2) Patching and Darning. 

(3) Cfutting Out : — 

i4) a Drawers, trua, mffr, shirt and ornSr. 

ront opening of a shirt. Gusset. Gathering into a 

... Q pleating into a band. 

ampler-Book : A Sampler-Book shall contain samples 
of all the items mentioned from 1 to 4. Nothing 
8 ould be shown in a Sampler-Book which is not 
shown in the Syllabus. 


Arithmetic 

One Paper— Three Hours— 100 Marks 
... STANDARD I 

(ii) fractions and simple illustrative examples. 

^ Interest involving problems in which the 
™;^"“tity is interest or amoant. 

Work and Speed, Problems as are given in 
(tm^) rfi. jiriT Or 
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Gokhale's Arithmetic revised hy Prof. Naik in Sections 
I and II. 

STANDARD II 

(i) Decimal Fractions (Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication 
and Division). 

(ii) Simple Interest involving problems in which the 
unknown quantity is time or rate of interest, 

(iii) Profit and Loss. Problems as are given in the Book 
referred to above. { Section 1 ) 

STANDARD III 

(i) Compound interest involving problems in which the 
unknown quantity is interest or amount. (Rate of interest 
should bs-integral). 

STANDARD IV 

(i) Proportional Parts. Problems as are given In the Book 
referred to above. ( Sections I and II ) 

STANDARD V 

Information regarding Shares etc. as is .given in 
Chapter XXIV. 


^ Geography 

One paper-Three Hours-lOO Marks. 

Note . During the First Year's Course in Geography th 0 
prominent facts as they are found in different geographical 
units or Regions of the six chief continents are to he learnt, of 
course, in some detail and with description. Types of people 
living under different environments are to be studied and 
r f f geographioal phenomena are to be 
readings in table- 

Gei,giapIiy inWgh«itondiS,‘*‘‘‘* 

aiffersnt regions of 

locnnotfcn therein, their 

oocnpatans commerce and transport and political dirisions 

of astronomical aspects 

standards, are to be broadly explained and given a scientific 
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treatment. But the fact that the Earth is the abode of human 
beings must be predomineni throughout. 


Geography 

( English First Standard ) 

'(I) India complete -with a special study of the following 
types of people : — 

(i) A Kashmiri and a Nepali, (ii) A Punjabi and a 
Hindi, (iii) A Bengali and an Asatni, (iv) A Sindhi and a 
Rajput, (v) A Gujrati and a Berari, (yi) A Maratha and a 
Mysorean and a Kanari (A Deccani), (vii) A Konkani, a 
Malabari (Ualyali) and a Madrasi along the Coromandel 
Coast. 

(H) Asia in general with a special study of Siamese, 
Manchurian, an Arab or a Khirghiz and a Siberian. 

(Ill) Observations of temperature, rainfall with wind- 
diroctions, lengths of days and nights in different seasons of the 
par. Chief seasonal crops. Maps to be filled in and charts 
to be kept. 

Geography 

(English Second Standard) 

(I) Asia and Australasia complete with a special study of 
following types of people 

(i) A Burmau (A Siamese), a China-man, (ii) A Cey- 
onese, a Java-man (a Malayan) — As inhabitants of the 
luatorial Region, (iii) An Arab, a Turkman, an Afgan, 
(iv) A Khirghiz, a Mongolian, a Tibetian, fv) A Japanese, 
a Manchurian, (vi) A Siberian and a Tundra -man, 
(vu) An Australian Farmer, Shepherd and Miner, (viii) A 
« ew-Zeal an der. 

Prs ^^t.itude3, Longitudes and Zones ; Wind Systems and 
rain^^^* World. Monsoons and distribution of 

ereby and chief seasonal crops and vegetation. 

I) (A) Indian Explorers in Ceylon, Java, Sumatra etc. 

(B) Marco-Polo across the continent of Asia. 
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Geography 

(English Third Standard) 

( I ) Europe and Africa complete with a special study of 
the following types of people and countries : — 

(i) An Egyptian, a Sudanese, (ii) People living h 
Morocco, Algeria and Tripoli, (iii) A Sahara-man, (iv) A 
Congo-bushman and Negroes along the coast of the Gulf 
of Guinea, (v) People living in the * Union of South Africa’ 
such as Farmers, Shepherds, Miners and their hunting- 
grounds. (vi) People living in : — 


(a) Mediterranean countries 
(fa) Alpine countries 

(c) The Western and Central 

(d) Lapland and Finland 
(n) Rotation and revolution of the Earth and the seasons 

caused thereby. Factors of climate. Revision of Observation- 
Work in Standard I. 


Countries 




Europe. 


(ni) (A) Bartho Lomew Diaz 
AND 

(B) Vasco da Gama 


j- Explorers. 


Geography 

( English Fourth Standard ) 

( I ) Americas and West Indies complete with a special 

study of the following regions: — > 

(i) Greenland, Labrador and Tundras (Alaska), (ii) 
^niferous Forests, (iii) Decidious Forests, (iv) meat 
Lands (Prairies), (v) Deserts and Semi-Deserts, (vi) Lands 
with Monsoon type of rain, (vii) Lands with winter-rain, 
(viu) Lands with convectional type of rain with dense 
forests, (ix) High lands such as Rocky and Andes 
mountains and Mexican and Equador plateaus. 

(II) Physical features of land and its movements and 
physical features of water and its movements. 

(HI) (A) Colombus 1 

(B) Magellan I 
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Geography 

( Enfrlish Fifth Standard ) 

(I) Sfan and tho world (Man — conquering Natxiro and 
iampcn?d by Nature). 

(i) Farms and Croi«, (il) Orchards and Fruits, (iil) 
Forests and lumbering. (Iv) Other vegetation and their 
praducts, (v) Oceans and their fisheries, (vi) Cattle, sheep, 
goat and other animals, (vll) MInc.s and mlncraK 

(II) Industries, Manufactures and Trade-routes. 

(HI) ^co^fer tho Polos r— North-West and North-East 
assage. Dr. Nansen, Captain Peary, Captain Scott, Captain 

iTntinnafln «♦« ’ * 


Geography 

(Englkh Slith Standnri) 

(I) Only a broad Knowledge of : — 

(A) Main facta about Solar System The Earth as a 
^caycnly Body Its shape and sire — Its rotation and 
^^rcenwlch time and Standard Time— iU yearly 
eolations and tho seasons— Lalltudas and Longitudes— 
now rnontha and years are calculated in the Hindu nud 
Christian calendars. 

T ^^niate ^Temperature — Atmospheric Pressure. 

World-Wind.s-Trades. the 

Land and Wator. Tho work of rain and rivers- 
n^ntalns, tablo-lands, volcanoca, goysere. 
dl«f n ®setatIon and animal life — regions of vegetation- 

^ of anlmal-IIfo ontbecarlb: — In forests, grassy 
and tundras. 

on ^®Slon3 of tho world— Physical Influence 

fonnat!r°^ dovelopmcnt. Position, coast, natural 
^saffectr* climate, soil and minerals 

settlome and animal-life. Human occupation, 

■^icult” ® means of communication. Conditions of 
Towns ^^*^°^f^cture and Commerce. Growth of 
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(II) (A) BetaUed ^udff qf India and those parts of tk 
British Empire icUh which India is concerned. — ^The stui; 
to include the build, climate and its influence on natuia 
products and life of the inhabitants, natural resources i. ' 
principal vegetation and animal-products and mineral 
principal industries, characteristic exports and import 
chief ocean routes, political divisions. Chief cities. 

(B) ueneral study of the world on the above lines. 

(III) Broad knowledge of the main exploration ar 
discoveries as affecting our knowledge of the world i.e. the 
•of Magellan, Columbus, Captain Cook, Marco-Polo. Vascod 
Gama, Bartho Lomew Diaz, Arctic and Antarctic explorers. 


Geography 

One Paper — (Three Hours)— 100 marks 
The Paper will contain very broad questions on poitioi 
prescribed for various standards as given above. 

A Candidate must obtain 30 per cent, marks in Geograpi 
to pass the examination. 

Books recommended for general use : — 

(1) The World by Dudley Stamp or Morrison or both. 

(2) Adventures of exploration published by George Phil 

& Son. 

(5) nra%5^-^50TTT*rm 

(4) irn^'r. 

(o) r?r5T^<T sr^. 

VOLUNTARY SUBJECTS 
The following are the draft courses. They are to be fiual 
sanctioned by the Senate. But the studies may be continu 
on the lines given in the following courses. The courses 
passed will be circulated shortly. 


Drawing 

Two Papers — (Three Hours each) — 100 marks each 
Paper First will contain questions on Nature-Drawing a 
Colouring and Model or Object— Drawing. 
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‘aper I.'— (1) ^ature-Draicing and Cdouring 

Ajaj sort of flowering plant, butterflies, birds etc. to be 
rawn in pencil and painted in water colour. 

(2) Model or Objed^Dratcing . 

^ Group of Geometrical Objects (Cube, Cylinder, Cone, 
rism etc,)^ with natural objects to be executed in pencil in 
lade and light or in water-colour. 

Paper Second will contain questions on Freehand— Drawing 
3d Design. 

aper II: (3) Freehand-Drawing 

To be drawn from simple ornamental printed chart in a 
ttle smaller or bigger scale in pencil. 

(4) Design 

To be based upon leaves, flowers, butterflies, birds, in 
icimuve treatment of natural forms, these forma should bo 
ued in a given shape or shapes which should be for some 
irtimiar p^se and finished in colour or in blaot and white. 

obtain 33 per cent marks in Drawing in 
ith the Papers to pass the examination. 


French 

Two Papers— 3 Hours each — 100 Marks each 
PAPER I 

“Zadig and Autres Contes” (Oxford 

University Press ). 

ia&cAe and J/arhn.— “La PoudreAux Yeux" (Oxford 

University Press ). 

PAPER II 

Translation ( Unseen Passages ) and Grammar, 

Books recommended 
/ov s Practical French Grammar. 

B I Primary French Course, Part III. 

marks should be allotted to translation 
m Grammar. 

candidate must obtain 33 % marks in French to pass 

Reexamination. 
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Physics and Chemistry 

N. B. In teaching the course deriving of formuliB Mathemali- 
cally be avoided except in the case of very easy Malia 
matical formulations. 

Two Papers — ^Two Hours each— 70 Marks each 

Practical Examination — 60 Marks — ^Three Hours 

To pass the examination candidates must obtain 25 percen 
marks out of the 60 marks set apart for the practical am 
33 per cent in the total. 

The Syllabus is to bo taught in three academic year 
devoting three periods of 45 minutes each during the first yea 
and four periods of 45 minutes each during the next two years. 

The Syllabus is tentatively divided in three parts to h 
taught in the last three standards of the high school as a guidi 
to teachers. But teachers are at liberty to have their evi 
scheme of division provided the work is spread almost equal!] 
over three academic years. 

Practical work should be so arranged that it follows closel] 
the portion in theory done in the class. As far as practicable 
individual experiment should be finished in half an hour ani 
its record written in the 15 minutes following. Thus it wil 
he possible to finish two practical exercises a week. 

Students are expected to keep a record of the exercises don 
and such record should be submitted for inspection to tb 
examiner at the time of the practical examination. 

Candidates are expected to have sufficient knowledge ® 
elementary Algebra and Geometry necessary for the prope 
understanding of the theoretical portions in Physics. 

STANDAED V 
Physics 

Two periods of theory and one practical exercise per week. 

1, Measurement of length, area, volume, density an 
angles in degrees and radians. 

2. Measurement of time, feochronism of the PenduluD 
control of clocks by pendulum. Toothed wheel and escapemen 
in clocks. 
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3. Elementary idea about force, work, power, eaerev and 
its conservation, friction. energy and 

water^flotfit' hodf' of 

water, ^tmg bodies, speoiBc gravity and relative density use 

iacSt hydrometer and 

=S~53S^-= 

6. GalUeo and Toricelli and Pascal, Pressure of 

““‘“‘f'>0'-““eter. pressure of air at high 

»dcyclfJmmT"’ torosine oil-pump 

.omisXrI“'’eS“o/red’^f ‘^50 only). Magdeburg 

daoed in v“c,m4 ™ 

t coitanttmV“ 

Whon ^ *0 *y«s. vaooum post, foot-ball, 

^uses. “ fountain, Hero's fountain, compressed air and 

11. Elasticity, spring balance, buffers, bending beama 
=nle,“' Centigrade and Eeaumer 

taimuniSomeLT ■ and 

wheels^n“^L^“V‘’ 

pension of differed heat Hnegnal 

efficient of n'*^ liquids. Expansion of gases, 

“i^len heatinfr^^?^°*“' exceptional behaviour of water. 
^thependuTnm j vessels. Effect of heat 

^ ^ ^lie densities of substances. 

sasuremeSo^f^T substances for heat, specific heat, 
vaporise called "sed up when substances melt 

''Bering of tem^ heat Evaporation and consequent 

filing point. ^ volume when ice melts, 

okeps. effect of pressure on boiling point Pressure 
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15. Slow evaporation, water vapour in atmospeit, 
formation of dew and dew-point Hair hygrometer. "Wet 
and dry bulb hygrometer. 

16. Conduction, convection and radiation. Davy and 
Safety lamp. Land and sea breezes. Ventilation. Use of 
Chimneys for lamps and factories. Radiation from rough and 
polished surfaces and from white and blacfc surfaces. 

17. Watt and Stephenson, Steam engine, petrol engine 
and oil engine. The exhaust valve, the crank and excentric, 
the fly wheel, the governor in engines. 

18. Joule and rumford. Heat produced by friction or 
mechanical work. Heat a kind of energy, transformation and 
conservation of energy. 

Practical Exercises 

L To find the areas of regular and irregular plane- 
figures. 

H, To show by means of a spring or rubber cord that . 
the elongation varies as the load. Use of the spring balance. 

nL Use of vernier callipers in measuring internal and 
external diameters. 

TV. Use of micrometer screw guage in measuring thickness 
of a thin sheet or the diameter of thin wires. 

V. Relation between the length and period of oscillation 
of a pendulum. T*/ L is constant 

VL Density of a regular solid by determination of its 
weight and volume. 
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To observe the lowering in the melting point of a 
BOiid like ice when salt is added to it. 

1‘ko kerosine by 

the method of matures. The water e<mivalent of the 
cal^eter being determined by calculation by the student 
A V. To find the latent heat of fusion of ice. 

STANDARD VI 
Theoretical Physics 

wcel^"‘“ ““ practical exercise per 

ima«; raPlfple 

light from' 'i = P«kcope. Reflection of 

eiwrimenbilT “leraPPstrated and 

^imentally proved, principal focus; use of ephcrical 
Hitrars in eearch-light and reflectors. »Pn«ic3i 

^efr!Len refractive index, 

defrac ion tough a block of glass with parallel sides 

*» a^monstrated: 

Is V. “ between the 

nd,-™ its imago and the size of the object 

IV ^®ra°PStroted. Decomposition of white light 

prism, formation of the rainbow, 

elesch.'^o f.'™?'" “'"“scope or magnifying lens; simple 
lanterns. The photographic camera, the 
popular way)^ eight Cinematograph (treated in 

fati™.- '““EPetio needle, earth as a magnet 
^rmin? oropass. Like and unlike poles; attraction and 
between poles; magnetic induction: 

.Irplilf electro magnets, 

due to a magnet 

cpalsi'o produced by friction. Attraction and 

-Iwjtric^* Conductors and non-conductors. Electroscope: 
«ints* ^ electricity resides on the surface. Action of 
^ .Bparking and lightening. Condensers. Electrophorus. 
itnple'f Electricity; Diflferenco of electric lercls; 

J I, Leclancho Cell, Dry cell, electric accumulator. 
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15. Slow evaporation, water vapour in atmospere, 
formation of dew and dew-point. Hair hygrometer. Wet 
and dry bulb hygrometer. 

16. Conduction, convection and radiation. Davy and 
Safety lamp. Land and sea breezes. Ventilation. Use of 
Chimneys for lamps and factories. Radiation from rough and. 
polished surfaces and from white and black surfaces. 

17. Watt and Stephenson, Steam engine, petrol engins 
and oil engine. The exhaust valve, the crank and excentric. 
the fly wheel, the governor in engines. 

18. Joule and rumford. Heat produced by friction or 
mechanical work. Heat a kind of energy, transformation and 
conservation of energy. 

Practical Exercises 

I. To find the areas of regular and irregular plane- 
figures, 

II. To show by means of a spring or rubber cord that 
the elongation varies as the load. Use of the spring balance. 

III. Use of vernier callipers in measuring internal and 
external diameters. 

IV. Use of micrometer screw guage in measuring thickness 
of a thin sheet or the diameter of thin wires. 

V. Relation between the length and period of oscillation 
of a pendulum’. T*/ L is constant. 

VI. Density of a regular solid by determination of its 
weight and volume. 

VII. Determination of density of an irregular solid by 
finding its volume and weight 

VIII. Specific gravity of a solid using the principle of 
Aichemedes. 

IX Specific gravity of liquids using the S. G. bottle. 

X Specific gravity of liquids using a variable immersion 
hydrometer and construction of one such with a test tube and 
lead ^ot. 

XI. Specific gravity of liquids with the “ U ” tube. 

XII. To observe the rise in the boiling point of a liquid 
when a substance like common salt is added to it. 
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To observe the lowering in the melting point of a 
solid like ice when salt is added to it . 

"9“®^ I'ko kerosine hv 
the method of mixtures. The water equivalent of the 
calOTmeter l«u^ determined by calculation by the student. 

A V. To find the latent heat of fusion of ice. 

STAJTDARD VI 
Theoretical Physics 

wee!^”° ““ practical exercise per 

hnan« “"Wiple 

light from1S'°^^N ® periscope. Hefleotiou of 

eiperiment»n ^ ^a»“nstrated and 

foana: naa of spherical 

mirrors in search-light and reflectors. 

RefrMilnn'tr'””? 9°'® rnfraclive index, 

>ili» ''®‘®> Parallel sides 

^firtlo^r'l demonstrated: 

iistances nf 1 ^ Relation between the 

indfm and its image and the size of the object 

IV ^®monstrated. Decomposition of white light 

■y the prism, formation of the rainbow. 

“®“aocope or magnifying lens; simple 
Iiunn?!’ °P®‘'9® lanterns. The photographio camera, the 

1 Dtnml sight. Cinematograph (treated in 

® popular way). 

larfnr’-^??^ ™ognetio needle, earth as a magnet, 

cmitd^^v Like and unlike poles; attraction and 

mmon between poles ; magnetic inductiorf, 

.inpo It and temporary magnets ; electro magnets. 

2 duo to a magnet 

opulsi produced by friction. Attraction and 

^Iwtric^ A **nd non-conductors. Electroscope; 

>oints* ” ®i®°iricity resides on the surface. Action of 

sparking and lightening. Condensers. Electrophorus. 

■mple' e Electricity; Difference of electric levels; 

j ’^Eeclanche Cell, Dry cell, electric accumulator. 
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Electric circuit. Supply of energy for the flow. Current 
detectors, Galvanometer, Ammeter and Voltmeter. Ohms Law. 
Eesiatance and its measurement by substitution. 

26. Effects of electric current. Electric kettles, hot-plate 
and iron. Incandecent lamp. Electrolysis and electro-plating. 

ST. Magnetic properties of a coil carrying a current; 
induced currents. Transformers. Simple Dynamo, simple 
motor; electric bell. Electric telegraph as illustrated by a 
simple model. Bell’s telephone. Microphone and electric 
gramophone pick up treated in a popular way. 

28. Elementary theory of sound-waves as illustrated by 
wave motion on a water surface, reflection of sound-waves as 
seen from echoes. 

29. Count Zeppellne and Wright Brothers, Balloons, Aer^ 
planes, Cartesian Divers, Submarines, Parachutes, Diver's 
Dress. (The treatment should be elementary and popular). 

30. Newton, Motion, Avarage speed. Velocity, Composi* 
lion of Velocities. 

31. Acceleration, Momentum, Force, Inertia, ParalUlo* 
gram of forces ; Action and re-action are equal and opposite.. 
Work, Power, Energy. Law of conservation of energy. 
Friction, Brakes. 

32. Centre of gravity, Tower of Pisa, Eocking Eagoda, 
Eope-walker, heavy bottom hydrometer Ballast in ships, 
Eocking toys. 


Practical Work 

1. Verification of Boyle’s Law, 

2. To verify simple laws of static friction with a 
■wooden block. 

3. To’verify the principle of the lever. 

4. To find the centre of gravity of a few regular plane 
figures. 

5. To find the relation between the weight and the powel 
applied in the case of the inclined plane. 

,^6. The above relation in the case of a block of pulleya 
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S. linages in a piano mirror by parallax method 
forngiasa ff«fooo‘‘vo index 

„ 1 f“‘’’ of “ of I’shl through a glass 

prfam by pm method and thus determine tho deviation prodLd. 

Iamp„-,tto“^^“‘°' “ “-OS a 

Iampl,thooWocL”^°'“"°'’®“'“^'‘ a 

ranrJe; i^° Jw'" of magnetic field duo to a bar 

magnet iron filing method, and blue print paper. 

meaMof^.'?!"’’“.‘j°" maenatism along a bar magnet by 

Oi'llatoa birmagne't.'’"^ i" « spiral spring or attaching 
l!‘rough(»n?ofdm-‘‘''1 Pa^ias 

IB ^ dlitoront numbers of turns. 

U*In£» \f induction and otherwise an electroscope. 

SlKtrldty. ® Elootrophoms in production of 

>yn™n f^iooiplo nnd construction of n 

'f a model ^ Electric motor to bo studied with tho help 

njJlnnJ” ooastructlon of tho Electric Bell, 

“tailing an electric bell. 


Chemistry 
Standard Vn. 

iwrlods for theory and one for practical per wcel. 
iZj*, “P"ted that one period a ureet fa devoted for 

1. ‘™ ®f fityslK. 

arystallbation, subILmatlon. 

sv d ci^'f i»twNn Physical nnd Chemical changes; 
3 ""rratlon of ma,s3, 

icItrate.'T’"'’*’ rampptimis nnd mixtures, Atcens nr.i 
formula! and egualioiw. 


4. Composition of air, preparation of oxygen from 
Mercury oxide, and Potassium chlorate, its properties and 
uses ; Combustion, oxidation and reduction as illustrated by 
formation of ironoxide and copperoxide, and their reduction 
to metallic conditions. 

5. Formation to Basic and Acidic oxides. 

6. Acids and Bases; neutralization, formation of salts. 
TTses of indicators in neutralization. 

7. Composition of water by weigt and volume. Electro- 
lysis, hard and soft water, water of crystallisation, efflorescent 
and deliquescent salts. 

8. Gay Lusac’s law of gaseous combination; law of 
constant reciprocal and multipal proportion. 

9. Preparation of Hydrogen from metals and acids, by 
reduction of water vapour by copper ; properties and uses. 

10. Carbon, different forms of carbon and their picfpeTtles; 
allotrophy, flame, carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide and its roU 
in plant and animal life, carbonates (sodium carbonate and 
bicarbonate). 

11. Preparation of Nitrogen, from air by elimination of 
oxygen and carbon dioxide. Properties, NH3, HNO3, nitrates, 
nitrogen cycle in nature. 

12. Preparation of Chlorine from Hoi, and MnOa ; it* 
properties and uses as a bleaching and disinfecting agent. 
Bleaching powder. Hydrochloric Acid Gas, Chlorides. 

13. Sulphur and its properties, sulphur dioxide, sulphur 
trioxide, sulphuric acid; sulphates, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
sulphides. 

14. Phosphorus, its 'occurances in different forms and 
their'properties, lucifer and safety matches. 

15. Properties of cast iron, wrought iron and steel, rusting 
of iron, tinned and galvanized iron. 

16. Copper, its properties and uses, properties of brass, 
Bronze, German Silver, Copper sulphide. 

17. Properties and uses of Aluminium and common alum. 

18. Properties and uses of magnesium and magnasiu® 
sulphate. 
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19. Proportion and uses of mercury, and mercury oxide and 
■calomel. 

20. Proporties and uses of quick lime, slaked’ lime, 
•calcium carbonate, plaster of Paris, calcium phosphate, 
■calcium carbide. 

21. Properties and uses of (a) Boras, potassium chloride, 
Silver halides, (b) Starch, sugar, alcohol, iodoform, acetic acid, 
■citria and tartaric acids. 


Chemistry (Practical) 

1. Purification of common salt by crystallisation. 

2. Separation of the constituents of a mixture of soluble 
and insoluble substances like copper sulphate and chalk or 
sand, salt etc. 


3. Purification of water by distillation. 

4. Separation of Alum and Copper sulphate by crystal- 
lisation. 

. differences between mixtures and compounds as 

studying the properties of a mixture of iron 
ngs and sulphur, formation of iron sulphide and its 
properties. 

♦u Burning of phosphorus under a bell-jar and to study 
0 remaining nitrogen, testing of the w’ater bellow* for acidity, 
r prepare and study the properties of oxygen by 

ca ing a mixture of Potassium chlorate and Manganese 
formation of acidic oxides, like sulphur dioxide, 
^r n dioxide and phosphorus pentoxide and their actions on 
w'ator. 

. prepare salts like sodium chloride, sodium 

■0 P ate by neutralisation, using a burette by titration w’ith 
alkali. 

prepare Carbon dioxide from calcium carbonate 
ydrochloride acid and studying its properties, 
hr Soft water, removal of temporary hardness 

or by addition of lime water. 

fillin study the effect of heating in an open crucible the 

^rb^ Zink, Sulphur, Zinc carbonate and calcium 
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12. To examine the flame of a candle and to note its 
different parts. 

13. Bleaching of a coloured piece of cloth by bleaching: 
powder, and coloured flower with a solution of sulphur dioxide. 


Classical Language (Sanskrit) 

Two Papers— (Each of 3 Hours)— 100 Marks each. 

Paper I : — The first Paper will contain questions on Grammar, 
(carrying not more than 30 percent of marks) 
translation and explanation of passages from Prose 
and Poetry. 

N.B . — ^All questions in the first paper will be strictly from 
the prescribed texts, 

Paper H;— The Second Paper will be of general nature. It 
will contain questions cm Qrammar In General ; 
Questions on Qrammar * 

Forms of frequentatires ( ) and desideratlree 
(?T5Rt) and all unxisual forms of nouns and verbs should 

bo omitted. 

( Carrying not more than 30 percent of marks ). 

Translation .— 

Translation Into Sanskrit — the passage to bo set ia 
Mother-tongue (Carrying not more than 20 percent of 
marks.) and translation into Vernaculars (Mother-tongues) 
of unseen passages ond from the texts prescribed for the 
Rapid-reading. 

'““A Candidate must obtain at least 25 percent marks 
in each Paper ond 33 percent of the total marks to 
pass the Entrance Examination, 


The Standard in Sanskrit Expected for the Entrance 

The Standard of Grammar will be as in the two books of 
Dr. K G. Bhandarkar (Omitting the lessons 22-25). 

OR 

In any other book equivalent to the same. 
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The students shall be expected to have a good knowledge 
of." — 

(o) Declension and Conjugation. 

(6) Uses of tenses and moods. 

(c) Rules of Syntax. 

(d) Uses of Cases. 

(e) Compounds (their simplification and formation) 
N.B . — All questions on Grammar shall he strictly from the 

text. 

Literature 

Prose of the standard of Kadambari*Sara of Mr. Apte. 
Poetry of standard of Ramayana — Sundar Kanda, Story of 
Nala in Mahabharata and easier portions of Raghuvansha. 


Translation 

Passages for translation from and into Sanskrit. 


LIST OF TEXT-BOOKS 

1. Bhandarkar’s Second Book omitting lessons XXn-XXV" 

OR 

H. K. Nene’s Sanskrit Second Book. 

2. Aptfi’s Guide lessons I-Xl. 

The Board of studies does not prescribe a particular book, 
out recommends a selection of the following passages. 

1* one story about 5 pages 

I. The vulture and the Cat, Pages 2, 3. 

2, A Jackal fallen into on indigo , ^ 

vat. 73-74 / 

3. The hare, and the lion; The crane 

and the crab 147-150 
three pages. 

1. A foundling, page 18 
■V. Another foundling, pages 56-58 ^ 

3. An old woman’s tale, pages 82, 83 J 

3. one page, (advice of to pages 

36-38 

■^'•®*"“The above passages will he found in Kusum-mala, 
20th edition printed in 1929. 


^}m 
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12, To examine the flame of a candle and to note its . 

different parts. i 

13. Bleaching of a coloured piece of cloth by bleachin? , 
powder, and coloured flower with a solution of sulphur dioxide. ^ 


Classical Language ( Sanskrit) 

Two Papers — (Each of 3 Hoursl-'lOO Marks eacL 
Paper I ; — The first Paper will contain questions on Grammar^ ' 
(carrying not more than 30 percent of marb} ' 
translation and explanation of passages from Prose | 
and Poetry. 

i'T.P.— All questions in the first paper will be strictly from 
the prescribed texts, 1 

Paper II : — The Second Paper will be of general nature. It " 
will contain questions on Grammar In General ; 
Questions on Grammar x — 

Forms of frequentatives and desideratiw > 

(^r^Ffr) and all unusual forms of nouns and verbs sbould 
be omitted. 

( Carrying not more than 30 percent of marks ). 

Translation : — , 

Translation into Sanskrit — the passage to be set ia 
Mother-tongue (Carrying not more than 20 percent of « 
marks.) and translation into Vernaculars (Mother-tongues) 
of unseen passages and from the texts prescribed for the 
Rapid-reading. 

A Candidate must obtain at least 25 percent marks 
in each Paper and 33 percent of the total marks to ' 
pass the Entrance Examination, 


The Standard in Sanskrit Expected for the Entrance 
The Standard of Grammar will be as in the two books of 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar (Omitting the lessons 22-25). 

OR 

In any other book equivalent to the same. 
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The students shall be expected to have a good knowledge 
of.— 

(c) Declension and Conjugatioa 

(b) Uses of tenses and moods. 

(c) Eules of Syntax. 

(d) Uses of Gases.. 

(e) Compounds (their simplification and formation) 

— All questions on Granunar shall be strictly from the 
text. 

Literature 

Prose of the standard of Kadambari*Sara of Mr. Apte. 
Poetry of standard of Ramayana — Sundar Kanda, Story of 
Nala in Mahabharata and easier portions of Raghuvansha. 


Translation 

Passages for translation from and into Sanskrit. 


LIST OF TEXT-BOOKS 

L Bhandarkar’s SecondBook omitting lessons XXH-XX^T 
OR 

H. N. Nene’s Sanskrit Second Book. 

2. Apte’s Guide lessons I-XI. 

The Board of studies does not prescribe a particular book, 
reco mmen ds a selection of the following passages. 

!• one story about 5 pages 1 

1* The vulture and the Cat, Pages 2, 3. j 
A Jackal fallen into an indigo ( 
vat. 73-74 [ 

3. The hare, and the lion ; The crane 1 
and the crab 147-150 j 

three pages. 

L A foundling, page 18 ) 

Another foundling, pages 56-58 > 

An old woman’s tale, pages 82, 83 J 

• one page, (advice of to ysrfrr) pages 

36-38 

‘‘^•^•"“The above passages will be found in Kusuni-mala. 
20th edition printed in 1929. 
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The pages which are mentioned against the names 
of the stories are of Ktisum-malo. 20th edition 
printed in 1929. 

(4) Canto X4th. 31-79 verses, 

(5) ^rrjfra Actrv 

(6) Hymns from Rigveda. 

X. 00, Vll. 103, X. 120, 

X. 34. 

(7) (for Rapid-Reading) from the Ramayana 
of Valmiki. Abridged by C. V. Vaidya, M.A., LLB . 

(8) Books recommended for extra-reading. 

«) iS'Sr ’ ^ S. V, GOEEAU: 


Hindi 

( For those whose mother-tongue is not Hindi ) 
Two Papers—Three Hours each— 100 marks each 
Prose:— (Paper I) 


1. Prose portion (i. e.. pp. 1-119) from the 

by sr^rr^ M.A., published by the Saraswati 

Bhandar. Patna. 

2. by ^mr^rr, published by Gandhi 

Hindi Pustak Bhandar, PraySg. 

Poetry (Paper II) 

1. Poetry Portion {i.e,pp, lla-173) 

JRjjrr mentioned above. 


!. 4i"ttei»s by gOTfi^nr (first half), published by the 

Indian Press, Allahabad. 

A candidate must obtain 33 marks in Hindi volunlarj 
to pass the Examination, 


Persian 

Two Papers—Three Hours each— 100 marks each. 
ProseMPaperI)-Baftunrfc7n— by Jami, omitting Eawzahs 1. 

5 and 6. 

Poetry r-(Paper II)— BnsfSn by Sa'di, Chapters II and VII 
Acimdidato must obtain 33,« marks in Persian to pass 
the Examination. 
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Music 

One Paper— 3 Hours— 100 Marks. 

Practical Examination — 100 Marks. 

Paper First, of Theory, is divided into two sections 
■and carries 50 marks each. Section I deals with the 
iheory portion given in .the text-books prescribed for the 
•examinatioa Section II deals with the general informa- 
tion and historical information regarding Music and other 
•details, such as the origin of ‘Prabandha’, ‘Khyal’, ‘Dhruva- 
pada’, 'Dhamar', ‘Thumhrf etc. Tho general and historical 
development of these different sorts of songs, the well-known 
singers etc,, so that it should prepare a good grounding for the 
evelopment for higher and detailed study of such and other 
allied problems of Music. The following 20 Pages should be 
studied 

L ^ Bilaval *, * Bihag *, ‘-Kalyan * Bhupali ‘ Hamir *, 
j Kedar *, ‘ Khamaj *, ‘ Des ' Tilak-Eamod * Bhairav \ 

^ Marva * Sohani ’ * Safi * Bageshxi ‘ Bhimpalasi 
^ Brindavani*Sarang *Pilu*, ‘Asavari', ‘Bhairavi’, 
Malkaunsa 

n. Dhamar *, songs be omitted from the Entrance Course 
and Parana ’ (where available) be added. 

A candidate must obtain 33^ in theory, 33 in Practi- 
cal and 33^ in grand total to pass the Examination in 
Music. 


algebra and geometry 

ALGEBRA 

One Paper — (Three Hoore)— 100 marks. 

Simple equations, easy factore, simple fractions, Bimnltaneons 
j-^'**'* degree in two unknowns (with nmnerical 

f*”), easy nnmerical quadratic equations (by factorisation ), 
com leading to tbe above types of equations, highest 

jjy -®ctor and least common multiple (both as far as obtainable 
square root, use of squared paper for drawing 
tftbnlar data, graphs of y=o*+6 and (a, h, A to be 

of tb values), graphical solution of simultaneous equations 

® rat degree. Ratio, proportion, variation. 
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Questions of a eomplicatod nstare ibsll not be set. Teacher 
ere recommended to explain the ideas of (i) a ysriable (t>7 > 
function end (in) tbo slope of a straight line, vUl 
teaching graphs. 

QEOMETRV 

One Paper — (Three nonrs)->100 marks. 

The questions in Practical Geometry shall be set on tb 
constructions contained in 8chednle (A) together with eu 
extensions of them as riders if desired. A candidate should prori^ 
himself with a ruler graduated in inches and tenths of an inch as 
in centimetres and millimetres, set squares, a protractor, and a pal 
of compasses. 

The questions of Theoretical Geometry shall consist of theorem 
contained in Schedule (B) together with easy deductions from thee 
and arithmetical Ulnstrations. THE OBDER IN WHIOH THl 
THEOREMS ARB STATED IN BOHEDULE (B) IS Nff 
IMPOSED AS THE SEQUENCE OF THE TREATMENT. An; 
proof of a proposition ehslt be accepted which forms a part of an; 
syitematio treatment of the SQb|eot. 
iVo/*.MThe use of intelligible abbreTlations is recommended. 
SOHEDULE—A. 

AVe. — All figures should be drawn accurately. Ualess specifically 
reqmred, students will not be expected to prove s 
construction, but they must give a short explanation of the 
same wherever necessary. 

Bieecdon of angles, of straight lines and of arcs of 
circles. 

Oonatruction of perpendiculars to straight lines. 

Oonstiuction of an angle equal to a given angle. 

Construction of parallels to a given straight line. 

Simple cases of construction of triangles from sufficient 
data. 

Division of straight lines into a number of equal parts. 

Construction of tangents to a circle. 

Construction of regular figures of 3, 4, 6, 8 sides in or 
about a given eirele. 

Description of a drcle in or about (») a triangle and (li) » 
square. 

Description of a segment of a circle on a given straight 
line containing a given angle. 
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SOHEDUIiE—B. 

AnsUs ai a Point, 

If a ilraight Ueo Btanda on another alraight line, the sum of the 
two adjacent angles so formed is eqnal to two right angles : and the 
convene. 

If two elraight lines intorseet, the vertically opposite angles are 
c^Tjal. 

Parallel Straight Lines. 

Aw^ug that whan a atiaight Hne cuts a pair of parallel 
etraight lines, the corresponding angles are eqnal, and its converse 
prove that when a straight line cnts two other straight lines, if 
(*) a pair of alternate angles are eqnal, or 
(‘0 a pair of interior angles on the same side of the 
cnttbg line are together eqnal to two right angles, 
then the two straight lines are parallel j and their converses. 

n«r.n*w ?«»>■«' ‘o ‘to same straight lioe are- 

parauel to one aoother. 

3'tMnpfci oai Siitilimar Fijuru. 

The Bam of the angles of a tiioogls is eqnal to two right angles, 
of II, , “ convei polygon are prodncod in order, the snm 

® ang es BO formed is equal to four right angles, 
the *^*®ngles have two sides of the one equal to two sides of 

tnvs.i each, and also the angles contained by these sides 

®q«al, the triangles are congruent, 

of ^Th angles of the one equal to two angles 

^ 3-^' each, and also one side of the one equal to the 

espon ing side 'of the other, the triangles are congruent. 

.:3-. * triangle are equal, the angles opposite to these 

*ire equal ; and the converse. 

three t^iuigles have the three eides of the one equal to the 

®t es of the other, each to each, the triangles are congruent. 

one side^'T triangles have their hypotenuses equal, and 

congrueiu oqnal to one side of the other, the triangles are 

greater^”^** ^ greater side has the 

^g 6 opposite to it j and the converse. 
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Any two sides of a triangle are together greater than tbs third. 

Of all the straight lines that can be drawn to a given straigbl 
lino from a given point ontsidoit, the perpendionlar is the shortett 

The opposite sides of a parallelogram are equal; the oppcHlti 
angles of a parallelogram are equal • the diagonals of a parallelogru: 
bisect each other ; and th^r converies. 

If there are three or more parallel straight lines, and the intu 
cepts made by them on any etraight lino that cats them si< 
eqnal, then the corresponding intercepts made by them on an^ othci 
straight line that cats them are also eqnal. 

The locas of a point whieh is eqnidistant from two hxed polst 
is the perpendicnlar bisector of the straight line joining the tai 
fised points. 

The loens of a point which is equidistant from two interacctlBI 
straight lines consists of the pair of straight lines which blsscttb 
aigles between the two given lines. 

^rtai. 

Farallelograos on the same or eqnal bases and of eqnal altitad 
are eqnal in area. 

Triangles on the same or eqnal bases and of eqnal altitade ar 
eqnal in area. 

Eqnal triangles on the eame or eqnal bases are of eqnal altitude 

The square on n side of a triangle is greater than, equal to, o 
leas than the sum of the squares on the other two sides, according t 
the angle contained by those sides is obtuse, right, or aento. Tb 
difference in the esses of inequality is twice the rectangle contsise 
by one of the two sides and tbe poojectlon on ie of the other. 

In any triangle the sum of the squares on tbe two sides is 
to twice the square on half the base together with twice the 8qo«» » 
o>i the median which bisects the base. ‘ 

Similar Trtanglet. Idea ofttmilar Figwtl. 

If a straight line Is drawn parallel to one side of a triangle, the ‘ 
other two sides are divided proportionally ; and tho converse. 

If two triangles are equiangular, their corresponding sides art. 
-proportional; and the converse. 

If two triangles have one angle of the one equal to one angle of ' 
-the other and the sides abont these eqnal angles proportional, tb® 
triangles are similftr ore ^ 
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. The ratio of the areas of Bimilar triangles is eijnal to the ratio- 
of the squares on corresponding sides. 

Definition of Sine, Cosine, and Tangent of an acute angle. 

Proof of Bin* A +C03* A=l, 

Solution of right-angled triangles bv the use of the formnlffi.-— 
o=c sin A ) 

i=cco8 A V where ^ 
ash tan A ) 

Cireh. 

A ttraiglit lino drawn from th« cralM ol n circle to bisect a. 
chord uhioh ts not o diamolor ia at right angles to tiro chord. 

The porpandicolar to a chord from the contra bisects the chord 

Iba “;ro7,tci”rct““"‘" 


‘>‘- 

hrcs or. acid tl, T ^ « two 

q al, thoj Bublood oqnal angles at the centres. 

Bq"*!, IwlnTor 

ttc chords ot the arcs’"! oqn Jl,^"^ 

lie conTOs!.*"'"*’ ° the centre j and 


wn tangents are drawn to a oimlo from an external point, 

( * ) the tangents are equal ; 

(■■) they anbtond equal angles at the centre of the circle i 
) they make equal angles with the straight lino joining- 
^ 'ho given point to the oonlro. 

■“B through ihfj’y™'"' r”'”* “* ooh'hot lies on the straight . 

'•onMo thaftfev,”” ‘be centre is 

^he cucumfefgjj^jg * ®“tiend3 at any point on the remaining part of- 
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Angles in tbe same segment ot a circle are equal ; and If tbe 
line jolnlog t«ro points subtends eqaal angles at two other points os 
tbe same side ol it, the fonr points Iso on a circle. 

Tbe angle in a 8emi*citoIe is a right angle ; the angle Id t 
segment greater than a semi-circle is less than a right angle* sed 
tbe angle In a sogmoat less than n seml-olrolo is greater than a right 
angle. 

The opposite angles of a quadrilateral inieribod in a circle sis 
snpplementary j and the converse. 

If a straight lino touch a olrcle, and from the point of contact s 
obord be drawn, the angles which this chord makes with the tangent sis 
equal to the angles in the alternate segments. 

It two chords of a circle Intersect either inside or outside tbe 

circle, the rectangle contained by the parts of the one Is equal to tbs 
rectangle contained by the parts of the other ^ and tbe conTcrse. 

The medians of a triangle meet in a point (csn(reid). 

Tbe internal bisectors of tbe angles of a triangle meet las 
point (inwn<«). 

Tbe perpendlcnlar bisectors of tbe sides of a triangle meet in a 
point (arcumcentrs). 

The altitudes of a triangle meet In a point (ortAoesntrs). 

A candidate must.obtain 33 fS marks in Algebra and Geometry 
'to pass the examination. 



NOTICE 


In connection with the Subsidiary Subjects, the students 
requested to note the following points 


(1, The students who wish to appear in Subsidiary 
Subjects, according to rule No. 7, before taking the 
Entrance Examination, will have to pay a fee of 
Rs 5/- whether they appear in one or more 
Subsidiary Subjects. The e.vamination in Subsidiary 
Subjects will be held every year, the dates for 
which will be notified in due course. 

<2) The Coarse in the subject of History, though a 
Subsidiary Subject, is the same as the old one. 

The Course in the subject of Arithmetic is divided 
m hve standards in order to enable the students 

Fiffifp 

Fifth English Standard, 


( ) The Courses in other Subsidiary Subjects i. e. 
history. Geography, and Sewing, though prescribed 
"P to the Entrance, may be so studied as to be 
completed in the Fifth Standard, if possible, so that 
the students can appear in all the Subsidiary 
ubjects. If they like, after they pass their Fifth 
English Standard. 


(5), Parallel examinations for the Entrance according 
0 old and new Regulations will be held in the 
years^ 1937, and 1938. From 1939 onwards, 
examinations will be held according to the New 
Regulations only. 


I. Karve 
Registrar, 
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FOREWORD. 


Truth IS now flswmng npon Avnrvedio practitioners that the 
progr^ of Ayurreda is Iwnnd up, with fresh reseaiches in the pity- 
noio^ral action of those Ayurvedic drugs and lieibs, the knowled.’re 
of which IS almost lost to us. Such researches are, however, hop;, 
ew without a profound acquaintance with' Ayurvedic physioioU 
and anatomy. Bat no ancient work on Aynrvedio anatomi Is 
Ktont except that of Snshruta which in many places is npparei'itly 
Bmntelhgibie. This may be due, ns the Vaidyas affirm, to the lack 
0 a dose, continuous and systematic study. A portion of the 
onarira of Shuhruta appears confiwed,' contradictory and opposed to 
ibl ’ lie™ not he with Sushruta. Suchadeplor- 

me state of things may result ns much from the ignorance of reJa- 
JWra and the negligence of the traditional enstodians of Ayurveda, 
om the atUtude of skippers and hasty investigators who relying 
eiT own fanciful interpretation of a few stray sentences, un» 
wnsciously pervert the time significance of the text, and cause a con- 
Sushruta toappeariuconsistenti\'ithdemons- 
^Die tacts. . A silver lining, however, emerges from the horizon, 
few ^ ®^’^troversies that have been raging round Suslimta for a 
y^rs past, have at least established tiiat the anatomy of Sushruta 
thflOia “ 0^ the whole far from being obscure or absurd; so 

t. oariing a very fe^\ exceptions, it may be said to be correct and 
Ihe difijcolties in the iiiterpretitiioD of the text hover 
only six technical terms vi/. nij, UJTJJ?, and 

which two more terms ^ and Tint may also be added, 
exponents of the Shanra of Sushruta. assert that if nC 
^tiently and diligently follow the thread of ancient 
steadily try to unravel the tangle imposed by the 
bre%ntj, we sliall find that distortions and contradic- 
ts rapidly melt away, giving place to an elementary and concise 

iVStemafUf i.- . , 


piwvv; vv* tin uuic V»JUU5U 

obi **^*^^^^y* tthich has been the 

wUM ^ d°^st and the aim of oUr study, but the attainment of 
"e had almost despaired of. 

ted at^ 1930 the whole subject under discussion wasdeba* 

^ sittings of medical men held under the auspices of 

•**1 iletUcal Assocaiion — Poona Branch, at winch Pandit 


II 


Gangadhar Shastri explained Ins interpretations. They arc evidently . 
based on the principle that Sushrutic anatomy so far as it goes, 
must be capable o£ being demonstrated by dissection before students 
In Ayurvedic schools. This principle obviously involves the condi* 
tion that throughout the text of Sushnita the same term must, as' 
fur as possible, bear the same significance. 

To our mind it appears quite reasonable tliat the principle 
advocated by Pandit Gangadhar Shastri should be given a fair trial. 
The test of the truth of interpretation of tiic text should, therefore, 
be its agrecnwil mth rcaUties as disclosed by dissection which Sush* 
i'Uta himself had adopted as the standard of true knowledge, and 
had enjoined on all Ayurvedip physicians. It is the application 
of this universal test and the adherence to the acknowledged methods 
of scientific inquiry, that ought to sustain our endeavours and streng- 
then our faith. We may not have easily and quickly arrived at the 
end of our self-imposed task ; but we may liave advanced enough to 
enable us to render an account of our modest progress. It is, there- 
fore, proposed to present here the main features of Sushrutic 
anatomy at a glance. The foUoMng tabulated summary has been 
prepared by several eminent Vaidyas of Maharashtra who have 
made the anatomy of Sushruta their special study. Their summary 
not only sets forth the few inherent diificulties in the text inviting 
suggestions or corrections, but it will also stimulate cooperation, 
and it is hoped, our endeavour will arouse a keen interest in this 
branch of Ayurvedic studies. ’ ; ' 

We do not for a moment pretend that the Sharira of Sushruta 
can compare with and replace any text-book on modern anatomy , 
it would be presumptuous to put forth even such a suggestion. But 
we make bold to say that in Ayurvedic literature there is no other 
text-book of anatomy at present available which is so systematic 
and so correct as that of Sushruta. The present text of Sushruta 
has to be supplemented by passages extracted from Charaka also, 
and when all such passages are read and construed together, it may 
be claimed that the Ayurvedic Sharira as handed down to us is 
fairly accurate and methodical in its treatment of the principal 
'.aspects of the subject. 

The celebrated Tridosha Theory has an anatomical as well as a 
physiological aspect ; but the snlqect is yet under the consideration . 



o£ Ajurvedio experts. It is being thoroughly thrashed out by them', 
and it has been thought ad-risable to postpone its ihcorporation to 
some future occasion, ‘ 


The original arrangement of the contents in the test Tvill show 
that in the anatomy of Sushruta the subject matter has been dealt 
with much in the same order in which it is treated by western,, 
authors ; but in the following pages it is presented in a tabular 
form, because such method has been found convenient for ready 
reference and quick comprehension of the subject. 

^ regards English equivalents the Vaidyas have accepted 
our view which alone it is possible under the present oircumstanfies 
to adopt. We ought not to forget the fact that we are interpreting 
a work the principal features of which were determined about 25D0 
years back, and although the chances of a satisfactory identification of 
a number of external and internal parts of the human body may exist, 
it by no means follows that in cases of minute and intricate stru- 
ctures, a complete identification can immediately be established. Our 
present aim should, therefore, be to explain how far the views and 
descriptions in Sushruta are contistent .with observed facts. The 
•present is only a spade-work ; .further construction may be left to 
other hands. 


We now place the results so far achieved by the eminent com- 
pilers into the hands of critics. But we must invite their attention 
.to the new feature in the controversy. It is assumed that the critics 
fio not wish , to discard Sushruta, but want to put a rational inter- 
pretation upon his text. Consequently, those who may be holding 
■^evrs different from the compilers of the present Tables cannot 
^ow set aside their inter-pretations merely by adducing stray and’ 
apparently contradictory passages. They can do so only by intre- 
preting all the relevent passages in Sushruta in their own way, but 
at the same time -showing that their views alone arc conformable to 
actual facts. 


W e have approached the subject with an open mind and we 
still maintain that position. We are closely studying the arguments 
pot forward by Pandit Gangadbar Shastri and his supporters and 
a so of their most preminent opponents. But to make a dailaration 
one way or the other just now is not a slight task; we - hope, how- 



ever, to find a-solution of the controversy* ■which is fast approach* 
ing its final stage. 

Popat Prabhuram, l. m. & s., ' 

Principal, Prabhnram Ayurvedic College, Bomba 
Narbar Gopal Sardesai, l. m. & s. 

G. S. Sahasrabuddhe, m. & s. 

Y. L. Suryavamshi, m. s., 

Prof, of Anatomy, B. J. Medical School, Poona. 

V. R. Dhamdhere, m. b. b. s. 

Y. M. Bhat, B. A., u. b. b. s., 

Physician, Gan^ram Chhablldas Dispensary, Yeola. 

M. N. Agashe, m. b. b. s., 

Supdt., Arya-Angla Vaidyak Patbasala, Satara. 

K. S. Sahasrabuddhe, M.8., 

Prof, of Anatomy, R. M. School, Nagpur, 


A Personal Request. 

VTe express our heartfelt thanks to the learned Doctors and 
Ayurvedists who have taken tiie troubles of examining the tables we 
have formulated. We have accepted their decisions and sugges 
tious and have amended the tables accordingly. 

We have also carefully considered the objections raised by the 
severest among our critics, but much of the criticism is ilbmcal and 
out of place j nevertheless in some respects at least we kive pro- 
fited by it ; because it is in the wildest efforts of these critics to over- 
throw the ancient edifice of Snshrnta, that we have discovered 
places where defences have to be set up or strengthened. 

In presenting this tabdlar outline to the Aynrvedic public out 
object is to facilitate a correct interpretation of the Ayurvedic 
anatomical terms in such a way that : — 

{ i ) the originality of plan and method of expression 
adopted by the ancients may not be disturbed. ^ 

(ii) the few apparen*^ 'i 

explained. 



(lii) their utility .as -works capable o£ demonstration by 
actual dissection may be enhanced ; and lastly, 

• (ir) a proper foundation may belaid for a more detailed 
anatomical -work ‘that may be -uTitten to meet the re- 
quirements of Ayurvedic stndents without coming into 
• conflict -udth the ancient works. 

We therefore sincerely request all our Ayurvedic friends to 
help our attempt by their co-operation; and at the same time we 
invite our critics also to assist the cause with their criticism which 
however bitter should at least be logical and well informed. . 

i „w . -o »oQo»c=» ' 

w.' i ^ 

■ i tiFTi#OTraW 

.VRtlT T^^TKT^ I 

^TTWRfiH’rHi^ngf^K'KPrt ^TiwcfWr toim- 

I ’jfr: ^ 

TWK' I STcT ^ qRTf^ I 

aTTf?^ggpTqT H‘( l fmM 'g=tT 

Wgfrqr qr^'Ti^ i %# 'P' ^ 

sTsw^wnr^iHHiHi ^ I fras^nfitr- 

^rqm? 3RRi4fi^ .twro 

’nt% ^ ^ 

am^rwrawi?# i qs- 

It^wreit’fP ^ I ’Jii: 



VI 


il^^i?iT7ra; — qf^lTl^S ’ 3%: ?TraH MkJJROTi 

?n'i 3 (^Ritn'? 3 Kmi^ i siyn 3 =r 'otR 3 w 

3>ii^iii 1 ' ’w >ni^ 1 

TOi^!- 53333 ^ ^rgkiiTHRnirt >r^?Tm3f|3 3ft3it 
w I 3?i ^3 "ng^ ^rfg 33 , 133333 ^ 3g?T<K 3OT3 31 ## 
3|P»: W I 'RJ^TfuRUtfh^m^ fi3MWI333- 

f^?iqre33u3iM 3*mft3i5n%: iic3^ft3it w 1 3t 3 
3331 g333 3’3^t33333 3^3^ 313 31^ »3V3ftt3T ^33131 333333" 
f^333g, 33 3 ^I%[;31 (^3313 3 33^ 33 33I^%333Tfra; I 

333333ft fiR3TA' tflp33;^ft3n^l% 33^fJ3^ 33 1 33?^ 3 J’flt- 
3333^ 31131^^3333. 3t33I3T3tt3R333^f^31T 3333T333333T ^ ?t3 
3St3: I &3 311<i333 3133133 Jtfug 1 33^ 33<i3fi3^ 3 '^^13313333! I 
1313 3^130^ 3o'l33ft 3%E!ro 5¥i3in3^ I 

1^ 3^?3?€t 33I31?tri%£;3!fltSiraf3n: M3.3U| |1 33Wm : Ml" 

31<?il3T 3ifiHI3(?in; I 3 %3g 33=ftRRI3533ft3r3 3313! <¥3 3130- 
fim33I3^iri3I55I^i(it'% 3?3?I% 33133031 ■ 3# 3531 

E?31t 1 31333 3raiS=F33«l«00 ?fi3ni; 1 3133''353T%3 33g^l%3ff5- 
OlWriat) 31'-K<f3l3:i3H, 313SSigi5,W3(drt^4i, a«RW333 31^ 
■33333^r3il33R3^’f3tllf'l33-((R3Kft315'fi31, 331 3 3’^?IT0t 03i- 
inft35 1 33 «fl3T13310S30reP3313 3(?r33r3 33333^13 3135ig^- 
1131S333330 313?^3lfl%3 3ig313T5R 311313 ^IJ^HM 313^3103: 1 
33fi3?f t^303 ^3^131^335 3ni^3J33T^. 3 ^%pt R^3313! I 
3551331 : #sft 1513=3331: 33g5KR3='333 33=03153 ^TfturajF^- 
mR=ri3i {1131313^ ^ 3(53 1 333 3^3133133035 | 331 3T0OTjn5- 

33131^=033331: 3133300 3 g301531 ^3^3=0 1 3^ 33=0=3131331' 
5301 33030013 34315 1 301 0Sl:— 33=0=3133333' 34=13?13ft 33?- 
%3 35 3.33=^ I fipl 3 3lfte3?p!C3T35=13n4 0^301031531 330- 



I fmr ^ ■[&- 

w%Hn^ ^ ^TH^ftrp^ I iCT^ 3n^- 

''•iHi^ yfftcHKijli^^: ^I'^Wi'tif^'^raK-q)! sr^n: ot- 


^T!r>IM: ^NR^S<iH>M?!sg5Tq^ I iih™: # SR^iflfS- 

l.'f^ ‘' jo’Ti'siH'-'-i : ’ "JHft sr- 
Httriid, ^I'l'H'j'-ti-^i^ftii iH^Hi-j^fqlin^fltHTfnRWfr-Tfqqii: qq 

'wft?i^qqp^ ?(t piH I (jr %?! — 


( \ ) qtmrqqqqjfrq i 

( q ) qf^ qqf^sTM: jg qq^qqpqoireq: ^ijft'qiq 

^ ^TRT^ 1 

( ^ ) aqi q#jq wTiqpqw 5q?n%tfSqmFftrf: tft- 
q^i 

( s ) (msqi^ qrefttqeqi^n: ijiqifttfq- 

q^: qqig; i 


snr q-jijqqw qprrasq ^ffOTRHi 

qq^ f^qn^^qfrq^tfiqr <i^iqi qqrqqn^qT^inqTqqqqT^ 
5Fniw#r!pq: qcqqritdR^ R«jifn«lw ^ qqqPfr qi^- 
riRsMH'R^q'i qqcFqsqi qfSqiqR'qrq 

. I ■ . ■ • ' 




^SHqqrs^T^ 1 3q=qqm sijqg^wHiqi^i qq q# fqp> qq- qqqqqsi- 
^qq^fqr qiq: qqWqft q T|; R qg n'^ Mc^i^HfliOPr pswiiq q qqpq i 
qiqftj qwqrT qfqi^ <raqqRT5qf qiqiqJFq^qqPitnq!: 
’'^q^nqqi’Rqr: qq^w qq{^ i qq^qn! qsnqt qr^;iw;iiaw{ 
^^^qqWiiqi q'flqiR’ R'WA-tii'flq qnqq i qfqqqq qiw-qTi nqqgqqqr 
qtqHnwqf&Rirqi q^lqiRwiq qq I qqi q^qra^ ^ Hi'i^tqiwqi 

1 ‘^isft 1 qq q^Tqjqrfl ^ qq 3 IPfiq: I — ' 

qfi q i wij'firiqqi qiqyi3<lRH{uqi qpqff sr^firsiiq 



VIU 


ftfi#^Tts!!r I 

?nfKgmfRP>t‘-f^TO>i5Wi5>: cR ^ 

{^Rre^aai: w^RaR^^*? atfaai^^ 3iRi?fEtat 

w!alH'Hnwii^% ^ I ’ 

aimaa^s^nterar aafita- wa^ffiwfr^s^aFRag^teiaim- 
^apii fariwt ’Pnaw f^ i <!a5 aRmf^ifeiRiRaaif^ 

a§at ft:aiR: jara^^aiprfaqsraRTWf^ i a^ft ‘ raafa: 
<T5RT! 'fani ’ ?f?r ItnlfiOTRfr ht>t la aa^iFi i a ^aaa- 
'^aaS^t: OTtalar aa avaaTifiaai^f^afa 
i^aara. aTT^raasj^ aaatai a atar^^sf^f^ 
a^: l aai 3n%aPraaa7aftaaa:(^t^’aaiSaan%Rarai^ 1 
ar^ar— ■a^aa<£aaaaaafjaaT^HiaiH‘^a1^Ba'^'a<i’aTa: i 

( \ ) aralaaa^iOaRaaaJia a^gTO^aRaai^'far aiPim 

a aHaiaanmar a aHi 

( a ) aaani^ arj^fiaatrSaftaainiRlai: anaaRfftnitanamm: 

!n#tfiaaan5ai?a aia^saa f^anaii >%: i 
( ) 'I^a: arataiai: auaaa^ aaianaaiftaat p?Eaaai 
aB%!?aT(>ifii: aafiar >%: i 

• ( v ) ®ra:aa f^a^aaiat sn^^^aaaRkRagajRai: ^BreKaar: 

aralaaaaa^aa^a-v^: i • ■ . 

a^f aisrifaakaaiaaiaa: aralaa^a aar'-'^^ a%aaRaa1aft- 

taiai 


fiRaa^:- 


Ta555ni^i: 

-ai^aigaaftaftaia?. faaiaa'r- li^aRtaa^- 
( a^aa^ra^) aal 

,j,^?rar “■ ^•’ j 

laaiaaiita'ai iina ^j^Ta?. amamt 

E. ALL B. (aaaaaa^) ( mwa a) 



(Su^mRr^) 

%!Ir^- 'jft^firgTIsft IFniR 

^"i'lHr'ROT'r ^fq'j^-arniT- 
'^OTra4iraT«^Trnfr; 

fitWTW 4Tjrf. 3TTq Vai'i j --)i- 
ira^iiriunfunp; (?i?rt?5^^ 


^5^:- ^ ?W4|--(? ajon^Tl- 
) 

nSjf ij^it- 

^rraMiw: (sT^^T^-iiK*^) 
3n^'(?Ffi^f- TOaVmf: j^- 
■frim 4W?. f?3^iitf5rf??n- 
a4lH1^4^T^i4l44ir 

( ) 





— Vital Spots. Nil • Nil vs. mtfiv ipt ^rrfRvj; 

». 5irth^ — Angiology. Nil' f%T7i%tfmT iiiiOTy: 

ffi^r — Artery. ") ' ’ ’ 

vfnJT — Vein. V 

•Wl — Lymphatic. } 




THE PRINCIPLES OF INTERPRETATION. 


In our interpretation o£ technical terms we have been guided 
by the following considerations : — 

(1) The occasion and reason of the introduction \i-e. 
of the term in relation to its ordinary usage and derivation. 

(2) The special sense/ if any, ascribed to it in the chapter or 
passage in which such term has been particularly described. 

(3) The sense which is suggested by such a particular description. 

(4) Whether the suggested sense is compatible with observa- 
ble facts. 


. (5) And whether the signification demanded, by anatomical 

considerations is also consistent with the references to the same term 
occurring elsewhere in the text 

The Sharira of Sushruta has a unique importance, because as is 
well known, it is the only ancient*text-book on Ayurvedic auatomy>’ 
now available. Besides, it may be found to contain, concisely though 
it may be, almost all the nidiments of human anatomy-presented 
not as a gi'oup of isolated fiicts, but as a Systematic treatise. 

The words and which occur here and there in Ayur* 
vedic literature are likely to lead to a good deal of confusion unless, 
we keep in mind their special meaning as found in the Upanishads 
and in the Yoga and the Tantra literature. ^ • 

From the ancient Upanishads, it, would appear, that was 
used to designate that part of the brain which was regarded as the 
seat of *PT, 51 ?, ^ and The word ^ also means a part of 

the brain and the spinal cord. The term is used by Sushruta to 
denote the origin of the in the .same manner as that in which 
the word has been used in later yogic literature to describe the source 
of the ^I’s. And it is obvious that the yogio Hl^’s and the 
anatomical^ ^Ts represent the same system.of nervous machamsm» 
the only difference being that the term connotes that it is the 
vehicles of while the word connotes motion or movement.*, 

In A^vedic literature this special meaning of and is 
adopted in some important places j while in other places they 
indicate their usual meaning which is “ the heart ” and the ' 
umbihcus” respectively. 


* Some writers hsTo suggested the us» of tbs word a^Vei^res* a ncrre 'j 

rStaVorUm paraSs rcTcLpt^t; d 

AI. J .V ““ ‘“Portaot part or a tehlcle in :the human body, we m 

discard that word as leading to & hopleta senfiiiion of thought 





^ ^ T^-i »^^Wi^4lnl.^^■^ ^g n ^rtrot^^n 

rw?=f<jw(«; II TOng; gifmg^ Bgrara y^^r: ” ii 
' ( "TO?- 5rr“ g ) 

and « composed of a 

necessary for tl,? ■ » ® Essentials. A knowledge of Anatomy is 

a”e [t is Zt T (lit. for the benefit of the body); 

Anatomy as a brancfof f *’’® ^"‘”^l"l 8 e of 

jf as o oranca of the science of medicine. 

ns^ „ ( 5. ij ) 

ST grf, I Tngvg), i%Tt!ffgjKraivTTfS » ii ( yrriir grr. «). 

•(two?oMr“Indt*‘’'i"°'‘’^“i™‘?.”" f" boily.-d appendicular parts 
upper and two lower entremities ), 5 th the trunk, and 6 th the head. 


"C *1'® following four terms 
»ae interpretation of which there is no dispute. 

( Ph J * 5iTfk^ ( Anatomy ), » n^iriHsIM i^irfRJT 

8">l*rnUvTnT 

( Embryology ). 


Kalas (Formative Elements) 

described the Kalas in his TT iq E tff4*im ' — chapter on 
ogy ; and although th ey form a part of that subject it is not .to be 

«e30a?a*nU4 V° *be origiaal passagM ia Sanskrit from Sushruta and Charaka 

tecaracT of E^slish rendering which will make it possible to test the 

’Writers Bat th ®f *be anatomical terms used by the arreieat Ayurredio 

’''iSSestioas ** °° P^snmptlon whatever in favour of any interpretation ; ana 

the other English eqnlvslenls more appropriately eipressire tf 

•9 terns wjH ba thankfully accepted. 



supposed that their existence is confined to the embryonic stage only. 
The Kolas in fact arfi active throughout our life ; they are exceedingly 
minute particles in the body, and are engaged in the formation of tissues. 
Absence of microscope must have greatly handicapped the ancient anato- 
mists, but this obstacle seems to have bean surmounted by their acute 
powers of observation and rigourous logical reasoning. The seven Dh&tus 
or the elementary tissues in the body which are engendered by the Kalis, 
are declared to be the constituents* of all organs and limbs ( ^ 

^TTcl^: ^ ?« ). 

The Dhatus themselves together with ‘the qsi's are formed by the 
smallest particles called the Kal^ which as stated above are minute and 
invisible 3l^T«r^), and their activity results in the 

production of the several Dliatus. ((R[ ^ ^TTT^ ’T^.) 

The proper denotation of the word Kola must be determined only 
after a thorough consideration of such as follow : — 


(1) “aTc'iHid, 5 ” wOt. 3T. 

ITTfii ^ 


It is therefore obvious that the Kalis must bo exceedingly minute and 
invisible to the naked eye, as are the various cells in the human body. 
Charaka also has clearly stated that “ 

5n. '» ). 


), “TIS’ ( arjrnwu? \imt H 

(■Jratnifu? Krom all this we must conclude that Kalis are the 

essential ingredients of the Dhatus or tissues which consist of two 
substances imif and f^— the latter being the constituent of the *BTb. 

(3) “^^T^?5hni^swfttffniTe9^ngoTTi*QWTurr^'^s?Tf55PSPTTnT^- 
C 5- Such is their description given in jfc is clear 

Iherefore, that Kalis are screened by a muscular layer mr by a thin film 
spread over them, and they are protected by a layer of mucous coat. 
It is not, of course, to be supposed that all the three conditions must be 
presentun each case. One or two or even all the three are found existing in 
different cases. 


(4) “ Mi.uumla^nnKii " ( qinn. 

’5 WT- ( 3TOT?iii5 »ii. 3T. >1 ), " 3n?niT 3ra^sirn^;>>( "aTmt 

riifn »’ ( sr^nntr? ) 





It appears from these quotations that the Kolas are' situated inside the 
receptacles in which the Dhatus ‘and the mi, *^ 1 , and sfiT are located. It 
will be clear from the next para that the organs suggested therein do satisfy 
this condition. 

( 5 ) ^r: “mCi'Tfrti [55^^] 

w 7 .' ^), impjtiT” ( 553, 

w,<l. 3^^. •*■ ), ‘'iTf?i«Tic?Td; ^ (g^ Km.^) 

From these sentences we evidently see that the place of is in 

the liver and the spleen ;thatof?i^n is in the testes; that of in the 

joints of bonesi and that of sfmni is in the regions df tbestomach and the intes- 
tines. From modern researches also, we know that the several substances viz. 
blood, semen, synovial fluid and excreta ate formed in the very regions 
by the action of certain microscopic bodies. 

(6 ) “ (hh 

rr^» sie 1 ), ) 

^dtfgTH fq fp TRs? r%Trg ;ir^dat*gi 9g' ( 9 ?^ ^,7RRe‘ 3 ?^ “imri 
(^Ttirt) JiI^RiTTo HfTPTT ( 9^ ^tKR* “?TFIT 

^ ), 3T9'0, “'IT^eJ- 

VRin^ ^ » (g;^. 3T8 V.) 

. These q:uotations' show that the CalSs do the function of transforzaing 
^ into tissues and into etc. 

It follows therefore, that the Kalas are formative Elements and conse- 
Q'iently,tnay occupy a place analogous to that of the “ceff” in modern 
Anatomy. * 

The Seven Kalks. 

amr t*! IR. Explanation in English. 

!• »Tmw — ( 5 ;?qf) Formotivo Elements of 

Rflpn the flesh, 

y- “cRVf (?lrm) mtT9 Formative Elements of 

(^s5) 9?^” the blood (in the liver 

and spleen.) 

^=[:, sfpnritsij h?;, Formative Elements of 

fV<T2 »P5n, 5^ fat (which lies under- 

neath the abdominal 
skin), and of tho bone- 
marrow red as well 

as yellow. 

* Kals is not mentioned in the text, while THVn is included 

Wilder i psr U Tr is Included under 



8 

H. 


%• f^rNTT 


VToniHun. 

Nil 

?* T0:^:- 

^?fnTTa:- 

mH'TTs:- 


3!T5«r^ra 




3T?T:^^ *T^ 4^'li<*Tl” 


31^ ^ 




Minute bodies x;'hich 
secrete the synovial 
fluid in the joints. 

Minute bodies (i. ft lie 
epithelial cells lining 
the mucous membrane 
of the ccecura and 
colon ) which help to 
form the feces into a 
solid form in ccecum 
as well as in colon. 

Minute bodies which 
secrete the bile and 
other digestive juices- 

The invisible bodies 
which secrete the 
seminal fluid. 


The Tissues, 




I. sn^ltoiTH: orrat w- 

U IB5- 


Tlssues. • TheirProdudS’ 


/ (1) Epithelial Tissues. 
I©) Connective Tissues. 


1 Lymphoid T. • 

1 The Chyle. 

2 The Lymph.. 
3* The Oerebro* 

spinal fluid 

2 Blood tissue. 


— 


1 Blood. 






r 3 Fibrous T. 

, *4 Yellow El asticT, 
I 5 Areolar T. 

(3) Muscular tissue 


} 


Flesh. 


6 The adipose T, 1 Fat. 

7 Bone tissue. 


1 Bones. 

2 Cartilage 




H 


^ HltnsTiIa^irt snr?n- (4) Nervous Tissue 

vs. ?pJ>JT3:- 


1 The Bono- 

ra arrow. 

2 Brain. . 

1 The Semen* 


^ ( Osteology) 


, ?. Long and short bones: 

^ ■h'Jioir'liR- Flat bones. 


S. SSFnrfift- 

M. dtj»n<«rrtF- "snoRirWran'^Ftyj” 
S. <nR^»iioiil)- “nfSrFnj^E^’smn^” 

3n*«j+mii5(— : — 


Teeth. 

The Ribs and the Vertebrae 
Cartilages. 

Groups of Carpal and Tarsal 
• . bones. 


“■3T«4dt'bt: ^riTTOI qF5T! 

Fanotions of bones:- ' ( Sja in. ) 


Just as trees stand firm and erect owing to the strong pith In their 
interior, so are the bodies ( of men ) sustained by their stiff bones. 



(Syndesmology) 

ImmoYoable joints 


n ^ riMtiiq.rr; “iflr: ■ The sutures in the flat bones of 

* . the cranial and the pelvic 

^ regions. 

^ The tooth sockets. 


Loo4 compsct booes:- As those of tbs arms, legs and feet, and 
^ ^ ^ of fingers and toes. . 

'• 'S'4l«ir«4iiri- Plate bones:- Such as those of knee and the haonehes ; the 
shoulder blade, the temporal bones, and the hones of the 

, palate and the ikoIL 

^ enamelled bones :e. g. the teeth, 

v bones.*- As those of the ribs and the sertebrae. 

’■ trarnmiig- cariii.st.,- As the nasal eartilage, the pinna of the ear 
_ _ ^ and the larynx. ‘ 

StIUI ^ I « I Oone gronps.- As those of the wrist and the ankle. 


th SjBorthreslf. L Sotora. 


i. Oompheaft. 



5Tn!M 




3 JIfTTT • — " 3?I^T?g^\wl{ ” 

^TTHIT! — “3T?!TO3^>Frf^^ *’ 

^ AK-natH?:— ‘'*!TraYni<i+iy ** 

S ^S«|{‘~*‘ •=P4^^H^e^»'nis»3 ** 


Moveable joints 

Partial joints : ns those in 
the nape and the spine. 

Cavity joints rsuoh asthose 
of sboulder-blade and of 
tbo pelvic region. 

Freely moveable joints bs 
those of fingers, wrist^ 
ankle, knee, and the elbow. 

Batl-and-socket joints: es 
the hip-joint, and the arm* 
pit*jolnt. 

( Orow-beak-joints ) : the 
temporo-mandibular joint . 

( not identified ) 
perhaps this may reiei to 
the spiral tube of the 
cochlea.' » 

Annular joints : this loisbt- 
'refer to the joints of the 
trachea. 


♦ 3ift«TtTOt!-“3?iran34?r% § fi, ^ 

Group joints r— There are two such joints in each ankle, knee, and 
groin ; and one each in the akull as well as the pelvis. 

* AocordtDg to Sushruta a group joint ooniists of three or more bones. 


^ ( Myology. ) 

In the chapter on Sushruta treats chiefly of muscles. He has 
included j^he description of ligaments in the same chapter under the title 
In Western Anatomy the ligaments ore described in 
Syndesmblogy. 

- 

Muscles ending in numerous 
tendons, as' those of th® 
feteatm. and leg; ' 

1 Amphiarthrojls.") » 3. Syiaphyate. 5. Qinglymos Trochoid 

‘‘ ) Dlartbrosls. j 4. Syndesmosis. ( pivot joint.) 

^ 6, Ball and Socket joint, 

t? UtTrnmrs-Eitensor-Digitonnn" 





efro:— " ^ =q 


Sphincter muscles ns those of 
‘ the pyloric orifice and the 
anus and bladder; 

Fiat muscles such as those of 
.the costae and the chest; the 
dorsal muscles and the groat 
muscles of the scalp. 

Hound‘belIied muscles gene- 
rally. 

Stout muscles as those of the 
, arms and legs, 

eplfPit In the muscles of hands and 


?rm ^ qv3i«T 




H — 


amr snt^qftgr: — “fFi'n^wri 

tTiTRT:- 


’ feet the tendinous extre- 
mities of insertion lie in the 
direction of the nails. 

The extremities of origin lie 
near the hip and the, shoulder 
joints. 

Belly of the muscle. 

Tendons. 

A. Fibrous aponouiosis of palms 

• and eo1g& 

Fleshy cords. There aro four 
such cords-like ligaments one 
on each side of the spine. 

Ligaments. 

~ i HTCHIsf ^ M 


“ ^<nnnigTgFT^ n 

i^rr^rtroTt rrw »’ 

t %M I ^ (4> m M P J 

[ d'ftj 


^ ^J^^*~Sphlncter innsoJes 
^ S3^''~Poctoralis 


For Eiaoiple 


. major. Trapesias, Occipito-fronlali*. Ob!iqaai-<tt«roaf, 

■»Uai!aui Dorili, V ^TTr.-“T«fe»" BOieU#. 

Palmar & Plantar apooeuretjf- \ xrrTTT75l^: LocsitnJisal licacasti. 




't? n^TT^fr;— 

„ „ , ^“0 raenmgog of the Brain. 

JT^TO) isi^Rnrra* f^r^)' 

on thenar; 

‘-«;rS”s:£n,riSr,£5±;"'* 

'RtRf ^miSf—'i wran?, 3)R^ 

Their functions are to cover, 'envelop or overspread the internal etuff 


The ‘Five Yehioles in the Body. 

^ ( Tile Sir3s and the Dhamanis. ) 

Preliminary. 

csrtite°?^‘l"\‘° ‘’■"0. “™ ■‘‘n* of (non^'s) yehioles or 

fifth n !* Ionian body. Three of them are tubular, and the fourth and 
■substan?^lr^e"^'’*®'‘”'‘'’'oo'‘.>iheflhrea The first three carry liquid 
which ieTitoaS!ij‘''rT".'’“"‘'o ‘’’O oontrollintr VSyu, and the fifth 
imnul ' -m '*' 3 lolue stalk conveys afferent and efferent 

Anpi* describe the three tubular ves’sels under 

cord*Iike or Ihresdvlike fibres called' the 
veiiKi el Neurology. Sushruta also describes the arteries, the 

Car ^y^pbatics under the title fiira?, buth# includes the Vaya« 

_ fy ng ar^sTi-vehioles also in the Sira-group. The description of the Siras 
w^given in chapter vii of his WCk called and that of 

which Sushruta has named Dluimauis, Is given in bis U’pfi- 
fonw j varieties grouped under Siras are based on the lines of the 
old division adopted by SuSruta. * 

? ^11^7 Vessels carrying oxygenated or pure 

• red'blood. . 

^ Vessels carrying carbonised or impure 

^ ^ bluish blood. 

■o The Lymphatics and lacteal?. 





When muscles are affected or injured they produce crookedness of the ' 
body, . the drooping of the limbs, incapacity for action or movement, and 
intense pain. 

The muscles are necessarily employed in the acts of elevating and 
depressing the limbs, and also in those’ of extending, flexing aud abdneting 
them. 

Joints are knit together by the muscles and ligaments which enable 
men to lift heavy weights. 


(Coverings.) 


(Fascias, Sheaths, and Serous tnembraues.) 


Membranoxia sacs or coverings such as fasets, Fericarduim, peri- 
toneum and others, are not treated separately in Western anatomy. These 
membranes are noticed in the description of the organs themselves, but the 
fact that all the internal organs are enclosed in some kind of membranous 
covering was sufficient for Ayurvedic Anatomists to have a separate 
chapter for such membranes. 








H 'P55*i5nm 


The Peritoneal coat of the 
stomach and the pericer- 
. dium of the heart. 

These are altogether six in 
number and cover the 
liver, the spleen and 
the coecum. 

The tough membrane of 
the testes and the cover- 
ing of ovaries. 


's ’ 1 ii 

«. I 

j 


Blood-vessels, muscles, 
•bones, and joints are all 
enveloped in membra- 
nous coverings. 


1 Folds of Peritoneum 2 Pericardium 3 Folds of Peritoneum 

«4 Toaioa Yaginalli 





■?? iISTT^fr: — 

, -‘“s meninges of the Brain. 

rr^Rnro* (^y 

?=? tfrRin:-" ( n,R Wi: ) «l^nten^ 

™ them are' 

^T^rmr — ' iRsi-^cf-.ri, 

Their functions are to cover, 'envelop or overspread the internal stuff 


!= ^RlVldP 

The 'File Vehicles in theBoily. 

( The Sirds and the Dhamanis, ) 

Preliminary. 

Mtrit™ “™ ®vo kinds of (OTI?rjs) vahioles or 

fifth rnn • 1 ° t"'man body. Three of them are tubular, and the fourth and 
■»ul>slan™‘'lf The first three carry liouid 

wfitohist^TO^^fN^.,”’'"™ controlling VSyu, and the fifth 
itnmiiB ^ T»r to a lotus stalk conveys afferent and efferent 
4nf,; '*®stern anatomists describe the three tubular vessels 
Angiology, and 


serves ’ 


, under 

the cord-like or thread-like fibres called’ the 
Veins nn,^ Neurology. Sushruts also describes the arteries, the 

carrvi under the title Siras, buthS includes the Vayn- 

^ ^ ng ST^un-vehicles also in the Slra-group. The description of the Siras 

theT'" “f his railed ISm"i-R»tfe, and that of 

''’hicb Sushruta has named DltanvtmSt is given in his 
fon^^j varieties grouped under SirSs are based on the lines of the 
0 d division adopted by SuSruta. 


? 


WgtnTj-_^ 5 ^r,. 

=fi5r :— Rn^fi; 
■j 


Vessels carrying oxygenated or pure 
red-blood. 

Vessels carrying carbonised or impure 
bluish blood. 

The Lymphatics and lacteals. 



^0 




V *3T^:— 
H VTT^: — ' 


( not identified.) 
Nervps, 


( Angiology. ) 

*1^?. ft^T>-{Arleries \ — ^Thesa convey thelirighfe red blood, and are neither 
hot nor cold to the touch. 

$R. — (r«'7M), — ^Tliese convey the hot and blue-red blood. 

JiTtf! — (Lymphatics),— ThesQ convey a milk-white fluid and the 
, lymph. 

8, (^ot identified),— 'Th.&se conduct Vata which controls all vital 

movements of the organs. 

Like a garden which is watered by a conduit, or a field drenched 
by channels, the body is moistened and nourished by tubular 
vessels called the Rohlnis, Keelas and Gouris. 

3T?vrflRrff[t ^*3;— “ ^ 3Tifw!mi'jni?j'2rR^..’» 

* “ mtm wfnno sit^nr^ ii- 

■'? " svpmt «r>nnnsn^ ii 

1^4 ■wrraTMt ^ ^ — 

\\ 

wn: II ■ ' * 

TWiimfei: ' nvnrq; n ^frrat ii 

Mr’TTii'^ 11 n^rn^l^vT 

^ 5TTmRT«?ll 

snrRii|Hhit-%fivn q*Rrnt ^ 

*lTot yet setisfsctorily injestiaed. Pandit Ganjadbar Shastri Joahi boweter 
auggests that refer to the Sympathetic nerve-fibres irhich carry on all 

. ihe involuntary vital functions. 

t Tlf^Vtr- — Arteries (including the pulmonary veins but excluding the pulmonary 
artery.) ' • 

• * *(1517: — ^Veins (including the pulmonary artery but excluding tbe pulmonary 


Tie sustain th,.b^y by their specific po^er of coni, acting 
and dilating the other Sims and involuntary musclea 

^ (Arteries)— " ' 

“>nnqi^OT^vv(ip=,,,jf,pp^ i t,i: nnfi^rcif 

ip™ ’ ( g. w. 31. « ) ■ ' '' 

ii.“5rm ^i: Rrpin fiTje,: g^xiiioRn" ^ ^ 

“ convey the bright red blood which ia 
veiwr'^ 'vnim nor van, cold. (ie. they are neither as warm as the 
i^m " t 'f ’y“P'‘='«'==‘>-- The Eohinis nourish the tissues, and 

“““Piciion to the akin. Vagbhata also asserts that it is the 

I I'l”, ifT'’"'''' '^‘‘"5' P^PPPlP- ‘>>Py “P? clPsliP. they 

lie deeper than the veins, and carry pure blood. 

O' vr (Veins)— “Rrn^msT#!;'.! ” 

iKnunan^ i (rntfcPir; iarn fivj ” p ( g-, ^ 

ths ‘•'P ’^PPPPP "*'=•■ >s rather hot to 

tnc touch. The Nilas are purplo in hue owing to Rh which generates heat, 
sn endows tho body with a fins appearance or lustre, produces a good 
appetite, and bestows freedom from disca«o. 

. IFTN N (Lymphatics)-'' WAI 'ffc: iTiitr: II 

’ni'i^ (iifNt gjt^^cffTn; n grOrgegi^ yilsgiR.ijOT; m: Sti'gri^ii 

• ” ( 3' W. CT. V ) ' 

*ims or tiprpOs or the Lymphatics are cold and steady owing to the 
Influence of which produces moisture and greasiness in the joints, and - 
®pwt8 eteadiness, strength and compactness to the limbs. 





( Neurology.) 


. When seven years back it was suggested that tho Dluttivinif in Susbruta 
3'Jld not mean arteries, a violent .storm 'of controversy was roused. Cut- 
f-Kidily the belief has been gaining ground that the Suvhrutic Dkirn'tiu* 
*^eant nothing else than "-nerves’* and partlculsrly the cercbro-spinal 
^^rvea. The reason why the word .Oitr'-uanf camo to ho npplhd to dc’noto 
artery was thisr— In Greek anatomy artery meant the wind*pipe or 
fachea, and the Dhatnanis which according to Charata carried vSta were 
fAnsLatod a.s arteries [ Afterwards when the 

erm artery ceased to designate the’wind*pipe, and came to be applied tu 
^^s'cls carrying arterial blood, because after death they 3pp.?arcd only a< 
oHow t«b(a, the Dhamani also followed suit and wrotigly came to 
"^enlfr • - 



But vata according to Obamka is not air but nervous cnergj^, and we 
(^uote lierc below au eicerpl from Charafca which explains fully the Bigni* 
fication of vata. 

How the Dhamania ate said, to proceed from and is a 
question connected with the ancient yoga-philosophy. SufEco it to say 
here that even Dr. Gaua Nath Sen and the late Prof. Bhanu ( of Poona) 
have acknowledged that in the ancient philosophy of Yoga and the Up.a- 
nishads did mean apart of Brain. 

There are four or five points from which it can he definitely affirmed 
that the Sushtulio Dhamanis meant no other vehicles tlian the nerves. 

1. Chapter IX of tho ^ariraofSusbrut cannot bo interpret- 

ed in any other way. 

2. In diseases caused by the excited vata, the Dhamanis which arc 
the vehicles of vata are the first to ho affected, and it is found that almost 
all these diseases are nervous diseases. 

3. There is no passage in in which it is clearly staled that 
pure blood flows through a Dhamani < 

4. On the contrary it is asserted that It is the Rohinis that carry 
pure blood, 

5. (o) Even the stray passages which contain references to Dhamanis 
no where suggest that such Dhamanis carry pnre-blood. 

(i) On the other hand almost all those stray passages show that tbe 
tefercnces point to the Dhamanis described in IX chapter. 

According to Suimta the functions of ^ are stated to bo ( 

1 e. ) to original® motion, to convey sensations to 

and fro, to invigorate ( the syetem ); to separate and to sustain ( the vital 
activities ). These functions it performs throagh the machinery of the 
Dhamanis which is no other than the “ nervous " system generally, and the 
ccrebro-spinal system particularly. ' , 

The vital activities of which acts through the Dh^anis have been 
• described in detail by Charaka in the following passage 

, 5T. 1^) 

Yayu is the upholder of the machinery of vital functions. • He is the 
soul of the five varieties ( and ) actuating all move- 
ments or actions slight as well as Important ; he is the controller and dire- 
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dor of the miod; hels tho power that impols all the eenses; he is theporce- 
piont of sensations ; tho ordainor of all the elementary substances in the 
body; the origin of the sensations of sound and touch; the source of delight 
and energy ; the stimulating cause of bodily heat and digestive functions ; 
the absorbent of faulty humours ; the force that expels the tnalUs out of the 
body; the power that forms by separation the small as well as big 
SToUsas ; the cause that imparts a shape to the foetus, and the faculty that 
makes us recollect all the past expexiont^ in life. 

Tho Dhamanis. 


»’*The corWiko vehicles (of sensa- 
. ' tion ) are called Dhamanis be- 

cause they are actuated by Vata, 
? ^ ... The ( Dhamanis or ) nerves that 

convey tho sensation of color 
and shape form a pair. 

® *' ^ n « The { Dhamanis or ) nerves that 

f convey the* sensation of smell 
ore two,. ( f. e. they form a pair), 
\ Those that produce the sensation 

of taste form a pair. 

'd »> ... There is a pair of ( Dhamanis or ) 

, nerves that conveys the sensa- 

tion of sound. 


H 




c 
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I” ... 

" 51.^ giTTIS ” ... 

“ .iwa " 

“ 5 ” 


Those that control’ the respiratory 
acts ore two, (f.e. they form apair). 
It is by means of two Dhamanis 
that a person is able to shout. 

So also there is a pair that enables 
him to speak. * 

There is a pair- ( of nerves ) that 
. permits tears to flow (from eyes.) 


“ t ^fr: Yet another pair causes the flow of 

milk in women. . 




r 
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The nerves that ore attached to the 
alimentary tract are two ; and 
* they cause the food contents to 
pass ( through the process of 
digestion.) 

They cause the movements of the 
stomach and of the duodenum; 
also of the small intestine, and of 
the largo intestine or colon. 



ta 


sttOth 


?? “5 V4raiOTra5t^’'ThcrQ is n pair (ofnems) thsi 

adhering to the large intestine 
• causes the crruUlon of fcecsl 
matter. 

“ > 5 ^j?^prirTiT k " Those that are tacked on to th* 
urinary bladder form a pair, and 
they causo the urine to pa3«. , 

••• A pair of nerves causes the flow of 

f'cminal fluid. 

. There is a pair of them that cause* 

or sets up the menstrual 
discharge. 

eT^ : ’Tho nerves that regulate the motion 
and also the heat, secretions 
and circulation in the body act 
In pairs 

Wo give hero bolow the names of nerves* from modern Text Books on 
Anatomy to illuatruto tlic accuracy Af Susruta’s view about the functions 
of'the various nerves. 


■i 

\ 

" ” 

■ 

' '* ’Trri^ ” 

■ '* 1 ” • 

, anrn^Pi'’ 

tTfifi 






Olfactory nerves (1st pair).* 

Optic nerves (2nd pair of cerebral)- 

Nerves of Tasto (ho. Branches from 
Olossopharyngeol) and Lingual- 

Acoustio Nerves ’( 8th pair ). 

Phrenic and Vagiis. . . 

Inferior laryngeal nerves. 

Hypoglossal Nerves. 

Lacrimal nerves. ( Branch d 
Opthalmio ). 

Vagi, Sympathetic. 

Branches from the right and left 
Vagi and from Cooliao plexus. 

Branches from Coeliac plexus. 

Myenterio plexus and plexus el 
Bubmucosa. 

‘Myenteric plexus and plexus d 
submucosa. 


• Not#— The. author having seon the pairs of cranial nerves Bush os optic, acoustii 
«te. may hav* presumed that all other functions also are subserved by pair* of nervei 
though w# know that In the strict sense thgy should he ealled pairs of plMiise* fi 
nerves. 



TO (itlRro) Mvio Visceral AWcb. 


1’ The nerves from Rennl plev,,, 

Spermatic ( Ovarian ) Inferior 
Mesenteric Plexns and Hypoga- 
stricpiexu?. 


. ’*<■ “ 5i+;'i ^ ^ ” Spennatic plexus. 

13 'JTIft^5 I Hypogastric and Ovarian plexus, 

'rTpfinf ( Nerves generally )— " 

" i gi>nt ^i't " 

31*11 II I 

!^qr>r ii 5 a-r^^ 1 1 n 

■ '* yjpfRf .#5pf-V>J*n I m 

II (^fT ^ ) 


.The Dhamanis in the upper portion auatain the body by causing the 
ensations of fiound, touch eight, taste and smell, and also by regulating 
8 social respiratory acts such as inspiration, expiration, yawning, 
Cfizing, laughing, speaking and sobbing: ’ 


eight Dhamanis ( the percepient ) receives the sensations of 
taste and smell: by two he can speak, by two others lie can 


• ^bo Dhamanis that ore in 'the lower portion urge downw.ard 3 the 
semen, menses and the like;' by the effect of bodily 
ea boy eeparate the nutritious portions of food and drink; they expel 
• raQtter, sweat and other excreta from the body. 

th Dhamanis adhering to the intestines c>auso the food to pass- 

“^Sh them; while two others which .are attached to the colon cause tlie 

«PiiUion of faecal matter, ' _ 

I Dhamanis that lie transversely, each branches oil by 

sbiges into hundred.s-n^y, into. thousands of fibrc«; and it is 
exn ^‘bres that perspiration is let out.’ and tho mind Is made to » 
enco tho pleasures and pains of touch. 

^ ^TTf rfiram: i 

Hml 5 n ^5 11 nml 3^. 

splin I ^ tRTPlihRii»pjvfi=r 

^ ^ t II ^ ‘PRI 

R?nt n ^7. iTpl. 3 T. *. ??in. 



receives sensations through the Dltamanis which follow in the 
wake of the mind (which is) awakened by the efforts of his will when 
actuated by Eajas. The mind being one and very, minute, the Dhamanis 
cannot excite more than one sensation at a time. Of the manifold sensa* 
tions ( such as that of light etc), the sonl is cognisant of only one sensa* 
tion, and that too through such aDhamani as may be united with the mind. 
It is not that all the Dhamanis can excite their respective sensations all at 
once. For, the percepient is only one; so is the mind also one, Conse* 
quently, out of the several Dhamanis that convey the sensations of vouhil 
elcl it is that Dharaani only which is united with the mind that can cause 
the percepient soul to cognise Us appropriate object, and no other. 



The Srotasas. 

A SfStas is a structure or rather an apparatus which is situated 
in almost all the internal organs. It consists of a meshworkof captVarics 
and fibres interwoven with, the basement membrane. The function of a 
Srfllas is to percolate , In other wards, b. Srfttas selectsorsecretesmate- 
tlala which are useful, and separates and rejects those that are useless. 
By such an activity the Srfifas takes part not only in the formation of the 
Dhatue but also in other important Tilal processes. Charak goes so fat 
as to assert that nothing ie produced nor does anything cease to appear 
in the body except through the action of a Sffitas. Such is the importance 
of the Srotasas in the economy of human lif^ 

The network of Srdtasas is visible, but the KalSs which work in them 
are' invisible. 

The Srdtasas are described'in the ‘following passages from which it_ 
appears that they arc visible as a network of oapillaties or some other 
similar structure which performs the functions of absorption, selection, 
separation or secretion of materials required for the building up of Dh&tus. 

w “ njrri ^ it it 

3T«IIo ^ 



The Character of the Srotasas. 

„f “’““V’' !“ ‘'==y ?«■!“<!=>• In size some 

0 .them ore round, some are large, others are minute, but ail of them present 
the appearance of a network ( of cells with capillaries ). 

is ™™na mgans in the' body 

L s- SrotasSsj they 
sre distinct from 1% and turt. ' 

iSItWr — ■ 

, II “ ^1^! ^ ^ aign^ ^Ui i 

If jw <n 5 ircafft. r ^ g,^,- 

^^'’^nnRT aw^" „ 3,Eg„ 

The funotiona of Srotasas. 

‘'‘= ’"“"“n '’“d? “ nre 
ran ei I Z"'? In it. No substance 

er^r- / n« onn it ever cease to appear 

wccptm derangements thereof. In short they ate called '.Srotasas which 

elahor^tiL”?-^'”!!® In ‘he process of 

lahoration i (1. e. the formation of whioh is not yet completed ). 

English . ^5. The seat of ^irigis. 

' 9 Equivalent. 

! niiii^-%,:_Pulnjo„a^ Thorax ( Lungs ). 

... (*WRMem 5 af^!R;. ) 

=« 3 Wrg-.^:_Alimentary Mucosa, sro^w: f Stomach and small 

, I Intestine. 


^ ( „r,i imientified ) 

§ I! 

Blood-forraing 
«e' . tissues 

. 

*’= 


‘g, f The /owes and the 
' I palate. 

/Third ventricle of 
I the Brain. 

(f 

/The Liver and the 
I Spleen. 

^^2 muscle and the 

I skin. * . * 

fThe . perinephric 
s region and the 
(omentum. 


and arolai and also in tho brief discriptloo 
* "^^ttoQtlo^ ». 4 a r eference to the shnr of an^lTTV. We haTo also made 
*®5Beitlons and *!“ W« have to lay. that these are only our 

®fhlcj t£, qj j concloslons. We therefore earnestly request oar flyopatbetlo 
^•fialte resgjj ^ ^Wress their Weirs os the eabjeot to enable ns to arrire at some 




5!TOWt. 


. English 


. The seat of 

, equivalent. 





^Bono marrow. 

?« — SeminiforouB. 

^=51. 

Tho testes. 

tubules. 


, 

? ? — ^Rona parenchyma. 

The kidneys. 

sCnr^'^R'-^IntSstinal mucousa 


1 Coccum and colon 

forming the 
Faecal matter. 

.! 

s 

Sudoriferous 

I 

^ The Skin nnd Hbir 

■ glands. 

J 

1 follicles. 

arnfcT^-^: — Uterine mucosa. 


uterUs. », 


The writers fin Ayurveda have mentioned 14 Srotssas stated above as 
examples only. Gharaka^ following his plan, states that there are other 
Srotasas also such as and 3?^- Ha applies the terns 

‘Srotas' to euoll collections of cells with their capillary network as are 

capable of producing the various substances in the body ; so, tbe production^ 
of semen in the seminiferous tubules, or secretion of urine in the renal 
tubules etc., may be cited by way of illustration. 

*In many of the organs tbe products of their activity can be definitely 
traced to their primary origin and hence no difficulty arises in understand- 
ing the functions of such Srotasas. Bat when we come to think of tbe 
formation of muscle and bone, we cannot lay our finger upon a particular 
organ in tbe body to which any of these functions can be allotted, apart 
from tbe {same tissue, and hence we cannot isolate a muscle or bone 
from its source or origin. The same applies to the nervous and the 
fatty tissue. • 

Now turning to and smra? Srotasas it may be readily seen 

that these terms may be conveniently applied to those constituents of tbe 
alimentary and respiratory systeras which are endowed with the power of 
selecting and absorbing the necessary material from food, water or air. 

CONCLUSION. 

In the foregoing'pages tbe reader will notice that the anatomy of Sas* 
ruta contains in brief most of the principal subjects described in modern text 
books. In explaining the Bignificalions of important anatomical terms we 
have adopted a method which in our humble opinion is both rational and 
useful. It is 'our intention to present the bare outline of Ayurvedic 
• anatomy, and with this object in view, we have followed the text of Sue- 
rufa which is the most ancient work now available, and which has devoted 
a few chap^rs to the subject. We have, therefore, endeavoured to interpret 
the text of Suerufa as best as we could. 



COKCOTSIOS 




'Those who wrongly applied thotena^j^l to an “ artory” presumed 
that the nervous system was unknown fco Susruta, They also have used 
the term to describe a " muscle. ” • Thus they have foisted their own 
errors upon Susruta by declaring that chapter IX of his Sarira is full of 
ahsuidities. ' Consequently they have been obliged "to use the word 
to denote a membrane, to restrict the terra to express a ligament, and 
to' employ the word^It^ as the oquivaUht of “ Nerve" although that word 
is ordinarily used to denote the arterial pulse. 


ill such misnomers have only resulted in a bungle. No rational 
principle has been followed. The primoipU is that the same term which 
is used in anatomy must express the same sense in f^^and 
otherwise Ayurvedio terminology is sure to bo discredited. 

In the light of this principle we. find that in describing the causes 
of and which are admittedly diseases ‘ of the 

it is the snayus that are stated to be affected. It Fest had really 
meant a muscle^ Ayurvedists would have used the word Fesi instead of 
Snayu. There is not a single instance in which the word Pesi has been so 
heed. "We must also remember that Susmta uses Phamani to denote the 
part affected in diseases caused by Vats. It must therefore be conoludod 
that Dhamani is the vehicle of Vata and not of blood, that Snoyu signi- 
fies a mwe/e and pesi denotes nothing but a membrane at least in a great 
.majority of instances. 


Our method briefly is thia^-Ki) First we have selected such, terms av 
form the subject-matter of the several chapters and have attempted to 
determine the sense of those terras in accordance with the description of 
‘Coir structure, situotion or function as given in, the passages which speci* 
ally relate to them, ' • ‘ * 


(ii) Next we have compared the signification thus determined with 
® * references occuring anywhere in tho text, and have practically ascer- 
sined the sens© which Susruia has oscrit^d to them, bo that on the ground 
or consisteney alone, tho significationB we have selected might bo said to 
0 satisfactorily applicable, in all the important places wherever any 
*^oh term occurs. 

(in) Wo have given a few quotations from Charaka and.'AshtSnga 
^Etaba also, only to corrdborale Susruta, or to rond6r his text more cln.ar 
^d Certain in places where it is doubtful j we have quoted from these two 
^orfcs, because both of them are equally ancient and have been accepted as 
• ancard autborilies on Ayurvedic medidne. 


(iv)^ For this same reason we bavu refrained from citing passages 
or from a non-medical school-book such as 
as bas been done by » welltnown writer; for. , in point 
® autbority or antiquity and can never stand a ’com- 



, Knglisli 
t oquivalont. 


TO*!. . .Tho Boat of ^fWfls. 

\ 

I Bono marrow. 


?o Seminiferous. 


Tho tostos. 

i"* ■ 

tubules. 



— Hona parenchyma. 


The kidneys. 


— IntSatinal mucousa 


Coecum and 

colon 

, forming the 

Faecal matter. 




Sudoriferous 

\ 

Tho Skin and 

Hair 

glands. 


follicles. 


?y STTHer^-^^rHl — Uterine mucosa. 


uterils. 



The writers 6n Ayurveda have mentioned 14 Srotasss stated above as 
examples only, Charaka, following his plan, states that there are other 
Srotasas also such as : — and 3 T?J^ 5 . He applies the term 
Srolaa' to suolf collections of oella with their capillary network as are 
capable of producing the various substances in thebody; so, the production 
of semen in the sominiforous'tubules, or secretion of urine in the renal 
tubules etc,, may be cited by way of illustration. 

*In many of the organs the products of their activity can be definitely 
traced to their primary origin and hence no difficulty arises in understand* 
ing the functions of such Srotasas. But when we come to think of the 
formation of musole and bone, we cannot lay our finger upon a particular 
organ in the body to which any of these functions can be allotted, apart 
from the [same tissue, and hence we cannot isolate a musole or bone 
from its source or origin. The same applies to the nervous and the 
fatty tissue. 


L turning to and Srotasas it may be readily seen' 

that those terms may be conveniently applied to those constituents of the 
alimentary and respiratory systems which are endowed with the power of 
selecting and absorbing the necessary material from food, water or air. 

CONCLUSION. 


In the foregoing 'pages the reader will notice that the anatomy of 5us« 
rufa contains m brief most of the principal subiects described in modern text 
nooks. In explaining the significations of important anatomical terms we 
have adopted a method which in our humble opinion is both rational and 
0 n . IS our intention to present the bare outline of Ayurvedic 
anatomy, and with this object in view, we have followed the text of SnS‘ 
a ancient work now available, and which has devoted 

?boToit ofw^ We have, therefore, endeavoured to interpret 

t no text of Susruta as best as we could. . 



COITCLUSION 


^ ’ Tboso who WTongly oppHod the tem vpnl to an " artery " presumed 
that the nervous system was unknown to Susruta, They also have used 
the term to describe a “ muscle. ’* - Thus they have foisted their own 
errors upon Susruta by declaring that chapter IX of his Satira is full of 
absurdikiee. Consequently they have been obliged 'to use the word 
to denote a membrane, to restrict the term ^5 to express a ligament, and 
to employ the word HUf as the equivalent of “ Nerve ” although that word 
is ordinarily used to denote the arterial pulse. ‘ ‘ 

All such misnomera have only resulted in a bungle. No rational 
■principle has been followed. The principle is that the same term which 
is used in anatomy must express the same sense in and 
otherwise Ayurvedic terminology is sure to be discredited. 

In the light of this principle we find that in describing the causes 
of and which ore admittedly diseases' of the 

wusrfes, it is the anayws that ore stated to be affected. had really 

meant a muscle^ Ayurvedists would have used the 'word Pesi instead of 
Bmxiju, There is not a single instance in which the word Pesi has been so 
used. "We must also remember that Susruta uses Dhamoni to denote the 
part affected In diseases caused by Vata. It must therefore be concluded 
that Bhamani is the vehicle of Vata and not of blood, that Snayu signi- 
fies a muicle and pest denotes nothing but a membrane at least in a great 
majority of instances. ’ _ * . 

Our method briefly is this: — (i) First we have selected such, terras as 
form the subject-matter of the several chapters and have attempted to 
determine the sense of those terms in accordance with "the description of 
their structure, situation or function os given in. the passages which spoci* 
oily relate to them. ■ 

(ii) Next we have compared the eignifioation thus determined with 

other references occuring anywhere in the text, and have^practically ascer- 
tained the sense which Susrufa has ascribed to them, so that on the ground 
of consistency clone, the significations we have selected might bo said to 
he satisfactorily applicable in all the important places wherever any 
such term occurs, . . 

(iii) "We have given a few quotations from Charoka and AshtSnga 

Samgraha also, only to corroborate Susruta, or to render his text more clear 
and certain in places where it is doubtful ; wo have quoted from these two 
works, because both of them ore equally ouctenf and have been accepted as 
standard authorities on Ayurvedic jitedicine. . 

(iv) For this same reason we have refrained from citing passages 

from or or from 0 non-medical ccbool-book sucli as 

as has been, done by a wellknown writer ; for, in point 
of authority or antiquity can never stand a 'com- 



parison “with to say nothing of the school-boohs liVs 

ll^i^T. One would simply laugh if wo were to quote from such secondary 
outboritles, or from popular fables 1 * < 

(v) Lastly wo stand by two supreme tests! — The first is that the sng- 
gested interpretation must accord with the passages in the text of-Suaiuta 
quite satisfactorily, and secondly it must be thoroughly conformable to 
actual anatomical facts which dissection reveals. 

Judging by those teats we may safely say that our interpretation 
would not only stand the anatomical test, but would also consistently and 
rationally explain at least 95 out of 100 passages in the Susruilc text. 

We are aware that even with all these precautions our interpretations 
may not be entirely free from objection. But to this we can give 
the only reply that we have no hesitation in inviting our critics 
to offer their own outline or interpretations in such a way as to show 
that a greater number of references could thus he explained, and that 
their interpretation could be supported by actual dissection. We. entertain' 
no prejudice against any suggestion or interpretation—* only that it must 
be thoroughly consistent and demonstrable; and our only desire is 
that Susruta should not be deslrc^edt but should form the basis of further 
additions which we may have to make to our stock from modern 
researches. ' ' •» 

We have thus to lay down the lines on which a new Ayurvedio ana- 
tomy could be built up. To aohlevo Ibie end we propose to tranelata and 
'explain the whole of the Shtiriro Sthana, in the light of a generally ac* 

^ cepted terminology. The 'text of Susruta is to be fully explained and 
Bupplimented by extracts from other standard Ayurvedic authors, and 
their agreement or differences with modern standpoints ore to be fully 
noted. In short the proposed work will be a repository of Ayurvedic 
anatomical texts together with a brief survey of modern views on the 
subject-matter. It is only by some such method that the obscurity or 
uncertainty which at present overhaugs the Susrulie text may bo effectu- 
ally removed and tho study of Ayurvedic anatomy may ppocood on*,ita 
ownline.s^’- 

. To achieve this object the gpnnT has been 

formed to undertako the task mentioned above. The proposed publication 
will not follow the views of any particular individual but will reflect the 
views of tho committeo as a whole. Individual differences* will bo noted 
and any roa-sonable objection will be given the most careful atlenKon-we, 
thoreforo again invito a hearty cooperation from all Vaidya’s and lovers 
of Ayurveda to help us in tlie various ways tO which we have already 
. drawn their attontlon, *• 
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The Bombay Provincial, Ayurveda^ 
Research Association, Poona. 

‘ ©e-:0;-53. . 


Objects. ( 1 ) To encourage research in old. Aynrvedic works 
with a view to publish modern test boohs, in niedi* 
, cine and allied subjects, which will be in complete 

harmony with old Ayurvedic Theories. 

* , (2) To encourage research in the Pharmacologv ot the 

Indian drugs 

Memberahip, (a) Pa/roK~-a person donating a sum of Rs. 100 
• or more. 

(B) Associate-^ person donating p sum of Rs. 51 
or more. 

(C) person donating a sum of Rs. 
25 or more. . 

(D) Orc/inary member a person donating a sum of 

’ Its. 10 or more. 

All who ore mtereeled in tlwdyecs 'of ms' Auodation are mdially 
requeued to help the cavee hyjoimng Ae Aeeodation. 

The Secretaries, 

The Bombay-Provincial-Aynnreda- 
. Besearoh-Associatlon 

Poona, Sadashiy Feth, 912. 



YOGA IN Western 
UNIVERSITIES 


SWAM! KUVALAVANANDA 


( Reprinted from The Bombay Chtonicic 
Sunday, May 6, 1934 ) 


"Swam! Kbvalayananda’s article i 
only one of the many reminders of th 
cultural regions which universities in indie 
ns a painful contrast to the universities ii 
the West, have left unexplored! We have, i 
would appear, still to cultivate the spirit o 
research in science, art and culture, that I: 
so distinguishing a feature of the Westen 
nniversities. ” 

Editor, The Bombay Chroiiich 


kaivalyadhAju, LOXAVLA ( G . I . P .) 



YOGA IN WESTERN UNIVERSITIES 

By Swami ‘Kuvalayanaiida 
Western Students of Ancient India,, 

It is nolv upwards of three centuries that tlie 
Westerh scholars have been tala'ng interest in the 
stii'dy of anbient Ihdid' Some of thehi felt so 
iri'iich allfact’ed'by this stlidy tlial they spent their 
whole life ih' explorihg th'e depths'of ancient Indian 
civiiizitidh. It must be, h'owevcr, reHiembered 
that the ihVerest of these schbl^s has all along 
been merely academic. No antiquarian has ever 
thought that the positive sciences of the ancient 
Indians have any practical contribution to make to 
the development of. modern civilization. Hence 
we see that jthe' oriental scholars of the West have 
studied and are studying ancient ‘Indian works dn 
chemistry, astronomy, mathematics, medicine and 
Yoga from the linguistic, point of view and never 
from the point of view of a practical scientist. 

It is often asserted that the philbsopHibal 
thought of ancient India has been profoundly im- 
pressing the modern thinkers of the West. There 
■s, indeed, much truth in this assertion. But here 
^S^in it will' be seen that this ihflucHce is all on the 
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By Swami }Kuvatayananda 

Western Students of, Ancient India 

It is notv upwards of three centuries that tlie 
Westerii scholars have been talcilig interest in the 

'5^^ of felt so 

miich attracted by this dtiidy that 'they spent tiieir 
whole life irl expldfihg the depths of ancient Indian 
civilizatidh. It must be, however, reihembered 
tliat the interest of these scholars has all along 
cen merely academic. No antiquarian has ever 
thought that the positive sciences of the ancient 
ndians have any practical contribution to make to 
c development of modern civilization. Hence 
WC sec that the oriental scholars of the West have 
5 u ied and are studying ancient Indian works on 
c emistry, astronomy, mathematics, medicine and 
oga from the linguistic point of view and never 
rom the point of view of a practical scientist. 

th often asserted that the philbsbpHical 

o^ght of ancient India has been profoundly im- 
pressing the modern thinkers of the West. There 
*s, indeed, much truth iii this assertion^ But here 
^Sain it will be seen that this thfllucricc is all oii the 
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TOGA IN WESTERN UNIVERSITIES 


is being practised according to ancient traditions, 
and yet with a scientific attitude of mind. On 
reaching India, Afr. Behanan made careful enquiries 
with a view to select the right sort of institution for 
his work. In about three month's time he found 
that the I^ah'alyadhama w'as the only Institution in 
India that would serve his purpose. On application 
for admission, he was taken up at the Kaivalyadha- 
ma, and stayed with the Director partly at Lonavla 
and partly in Bombay, for nearly a year. In 1933, 
he returned to America. How grateful Mr. Behanan 
feels for the help the Kaivalyadhama has given 
him in being trained in Yoga, and how the Yale 
University shares that gratitude, will be seen from 
the following few lines extracted from a letter which 
the Director of the Kamlyadhama has received 
officially from Professor Roswell P. Angier, Chair- 
man, Department of Psychology, at the Yale 
University. 

“ . . . I wish on behalf of the Department 

and of Yale University to express our sincerest ap- 
preciation of the facilities that were given him 
(Mr. K. T. Behanan) in his study of Yogic practices. 
Mr. Behanan has a very deep affection for you and 
is full of gratitude for the untiring attention and 
help that you gave hiir-f^^is, sense of gratitude is 
also felt by the Depa^\ ' ^ Psychology at Yale/ 

University." i ^ ' 
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■ ^ On Mr. Behanan’s return to America, the Yale 
University has started scientific research in Prana- 
yama. The methods they are following are the 
methods that are current at .the Kaivalyadhama, 
This keen interest taken by the Yale University is 
sure to infect other universities of America. The 
. Director of the Ashrama has good reasons to believe 
that laboratory and clinical research in Yoga is 
going to have its place in many other universities 
of the West. 

The little laboratory research that has been 
done in the Kaivalyadhama and that is being pub- 
ished from time to time through Yoga-Mimansa, 
the organ of the Ashrama, is sufficient to convince 
scientist about the immense post 
sibiUties of Yogic research. The Director of the 
Kaivalyadhama had discussions with qualified 
medical men and scientists in India. Dr. W. Nu- 
nan, M.D., the Retired Police Surgeon of Bombay, 
K. S. Mhaskar, M.D., M.A., D.P.H., D.T.M. & 
of the HaSkine Institute, Bombay. Dr. S. P. 
lyogi. Professor of Physiology, Seth G. S. Medical 
0 ege, Bombay, and many others have admitted 
_ e great scientific value of Yogic research accord- 
to the modern laboratory methods. Prof. W. 
urndge, D.M., M.A. (Oxon.), who is known for his 
onginal physiological research, and his assistant 
h S. N. Mathur, Ph.D. (London), both have also 
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verified some of the researches of the AsHrama, 
and found them to bfe of considerable scientific 
interest. 

^aice up*&dian IJniversIties 

* Yogic research in the hands of the Western 
Scientists is sure to have a bright future. Will 
Indian universities wake up and start Yogic re- 
search according to the latest scientific methods 
and make their own contribution to the modern 
civilization, or will they allow the Western univer- 
sitibs to carry on Yogic investigdtions and develop 
a system of scientific Yoga which would influericb 
tHe different currents of modern thought ? Propbrly 
spejitcffi^, Yoga is th'c richest inheritance of Indians, 
arid' it ii to the Indian universities to investigate 

Us ^bssibilittes ahd to co-ordinate it witfi 
rflBdcrri’ life so as to enrich the lattlsf physically 
mentally dh'd spifiUiaflJr. If tHe IriUiah UriiversHies 
prove riegllgerit aBBut their duty to'Yoga, ahd'do 
dot take adjutage of this' ribh heritage of tlieifs, 
there will be a’ tiirife ivhen India will have to sit' at 
the feet of tHe Westerners for the study of Yo^i,' 
jiisV as they are doing it tB-day for the study of 
Vedic literalufe I 




NOTES ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY 

BY 

P. K. GODE, M. A. 

A MANUSCEIPT OF BHAHATA-^ASTBA-GRANTHA AND 
IDENTIFICATION OF ITS AUTHOR LAKSUIDHARA 
AND HIS DATE — 3rd quarter of the 16th century 

Aufrecht mentions two Mss. of BharafasUstra (music) by Raghu- 
nUtha viz (i) Burnell 60 b and (ii) Oppert II, 4099. The subject of 
No. 4099 of Oppert’s Catalogue is Natya. The Tanjore Ms. descri* 
bed by Burnell is fragmentary. There is, however, no Ms. in 
Aufrecht’s Catalogue with the title “ Bharotai^stragrantha. " 

The B. 0. E. I. Ms,' No. 40 of 1916-18 is called “Bhareta- 
Ustragrantha . " It is a modern copy of a South Indian Me. 
made in 1916 and consists of 30 folios. The following works and 
authors have been referred to in the body of the work : — 

3jm, wnrer ( folio 1 ) , 

irsFnjr ( fol. 2 and 4 ), ( fol. 3 ), ( fol 5 

and 10 ), WR 5 %RTT ( fol. 4 ), ( by the author himself- 

( fol. 6 ), ( fol. 6 and 18), TTnuRqsT, T ftWRT 

( fol. 8 ), nnpft(T%)^T, >TRsnf;^ ( fol. 13 ), ( fol. 14 ), 

W ( fol. 17, 18, 24 ), ( fol. 18 ), »TTfTni^ 

( fol. 21 ). 

It would appear from the foregoing references that the work is 
a late compilation. The Ms. from which the present copy is made 
was incomplete and hence there is no proper colophon from which 
the name of the author and other historical details could be 
gathered, in case they were recorded in the origins] work, 

< Mr. Manomohan Ohoah j'd his edition of .^andi'Aeltiara’a Abhinat/a' 
darpana ( Calcutta Ori. Series No. V, 1934 ), Introduction p. W remarks 
about the quotations from earlier authors in this work: — 

“ It eontaina passages from unmentioned sources which include Ban^i'a 
and Nandtireivara, ’* 
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We must, iowover, thant Mr. Eashavnm of Madras for 
furnishing: us with evidence for discovering the author of this 
Marataiastragranflia. Ho paid a visit to the Bhandarkar Insti- 
tute some time ago and went through the above C 50 py of the 
^Aara/af£i5/rapran/Aa. Subsequently he returned to bis native 
place Tanjore and while reading a commentary on the Glta- 
govinda of Jayadeva, called’ ^rutiraiijint by one Laksmidhara 
(P. P. S. Sastry's Descriptive Catalogue of Tanjore Mss. , Vol. 16, 
Nos. 10933-6) he discovered that the author of oar BharataBstra- 
granfha is none other than this Lalsmidhara. The evidence for 
this identification according to Mr. Raghnvam is the following =— 

(1) In the BharataSSstragrantha the author refers to a com- 
menta ry of his on the Frasannaraghava (vide 

on folio 6 in the list of references given above.). 


(2) The Tanjore Ms. of the Smliranjinl on the Gltagovinda 
also refers to the author’s own commentary on the Prasanns- 
rSghava. 


. ( 3 ) The B. 0. E. I. Ms. of the BlaratasaslragTontha refers to 
the following works among others 

and 

These three works have exactly been quoted in the Srutl- 
laujinl of Laksmidhara. 

I believe that the above evidence fumiEhed by Mr. Baghavam 
is quite convincing and establi^es the fact that Laksmidhara 
^vas the author of the Bharatasastragrantha. 

We know from history that this Laksmidhara was patronised 
by King Tirumala of the Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagar 
who had a very short reign and who passed away in A. D. 
1572. ’ Tirumala was a lover of learning and the commentary 
Srutiranjinl though supposed to he written hy Tirumala was 


Hetas : Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara, 1937, p. 260, 
It I Annals, B. 0. R. I. J 
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evidently written by Loksmidhara whom he patronized. ’ We 
can therefore infer that the BharatasSetra of Laksmtdhara may 
have been composed say between A, D. 1550-1572 or in the 3rd 
quarter of the 16th century. 


XXIII 

REFERENCE TO BVRORATAVETTI INOARITRA- 
VARDHANA’S COMMENTARY ON THE RAGHUYAU^A 


In my note in the issue of the Annals ( Vol. XV, i, ii, ) on the 
Date of Caritravardhana, I fixed A. D. 1172 as one terminus to 
the date of this commentator because it is the date of the com- 
position of the work Durghalavttti of Saranadeva, a quotation 
from which was found in CSrilravardhana’s commentary on the 
Eum&rasambhava. Though this quotation was identified in the 
Trivandrum edition of the Durghatavrtti I was in search of some 
more references to Durghatavrtti in the commentaries of OSri* 
iravardhana. 


Mr. S. P. Pandit's list of earlier works mentioned by CSri- 
trsvardhana in h!s commentary on the RaghuvaMa does not 
include any reference to the Durghatavrtti. My own read- 
ing of a Ms. of Caritravardhana’s commentary on the RaghuvamSa 
( No. 48 of 1873-74 of the Govt. Ms. Library at the B. 0. R. Insti- 
tute ) has given me the following reference r— 


folio 20— ” 
This shows that Mr. Pandit’s list is based on a printed edition 
which may not contain this reference or more probably this refer- 


>. Heras : ulravidu Dynasty p. 516-17 — 

'* Timmala has been aupposed to be the author of the commentary entitl- 
ed £rutirafijinl on the OUa-Oovinda ; bot one of the copies possessed by the 
Uaharaja Barfoji’s Sarasvati Mahal Library, Tanjore, professes tobare been 
composed by Laksmapasari, A worshipper of Dak^lQumUrti and a younger 
brother of Zondubbatta of Cherukum. Dr. Hnltzscb seems to believe that 
this was the actual author of the commentary, and Tirumala hli patron. 
LakfmanasUri, called also BSmSoandstrama and Lasmidhara, was a 
SaihnySsi pupil of Ers^slrama whose fomily came from Cbemkuru on the 
tWer. He le the author of AnorpharSphata and the FrEkrit grammar 
Saj-bhSfSoandrikB, based on the grammars of TrirlkTama, Hemacandra 
andBhamaja. " 
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ence may have escaped his notice. Whatever be the reasons of 
this omission the above reference to Durghatavrltikara corroborates 
the previous reference to this author on which I have relied in my 
note referred to above. 


2XIV 

DATE OF SAMVATSARJMIPSALA-KALPALATI. 

OF SOMADAIVAJNA— A. D, 1642 

Somadaivjna, also called Somabhatta and Somaganaka, is 
mentioned by Aufreohfc as the author of the following works ’ on 
astrology : — ( 1 ) Kalpalata ( 2 ) Kalpavalli (3 ) Faddhatibhu?aca 
( 4 ) Brhalkalpalata ( 5 ) Sarhvatsara Kalpalata. 

The date of the Faddhatibhusana is given in the work itself, 
ItisSaka 1559 {^ A. D. J6S7) Somadaivajna was the son of 
Rudrabhatta and the nephew of Balambhatta as he informs us in 
the Faddbatibhhsana. He was the resident of Jalagrima (Jalgaon), 
He composed this work for his pupil, a GuiarSti, Vssudevs 
by name. * 

Of Sainvatsara-kalpalatS Aufrecht records the following Mss.'- 
(1) "K 244 '’—This Ms. is not described and details re. 

date are not given in Kielhorn's list. 

( 2 ) “ BhK 37 "—This is No. 450 of A 1881-82 of the Govt. 

Mss. Library at the B. 0. B. Institute. 

The B. O. R. L Ms. No, 450 of A 1881-82 is dated Safca 1699 
t = A. D. 1777 ). No date of composition is recorded in 
copy. 

Recently, however, the B. O. R. Institute has acquired a copy* 
this work. It is a complete copy of 13 folios. At the end of 
this copy tho following verso occurs 

_ 11 ? II ” 

*• Catah^s Catalogorum, Fart I, p- 731. 

Velankar ; B. B. B, A, H. Catalogue Vol. ^ pp. 120*1. 

*. TbU is one of the bundle of maonscripts on attrology 10 kindly 
Jreseated by Pandit Sskla of Berar tbrooch Raosaheb C. IT. Desbapsnde 
6f Poona. 
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The chronogram “ ’* in the shore versa gives ns 
Saka 1564 ( — A. D. 1642 ) as the date of composition of the v'ork. 
This means that the author Soma wrote this work about 5 years 
after his Paddhatibhusana. 


XXV 

A MANUSCRIPT OF TITHIRATITA BY SOMADATVAJNA 
In my note on the date of Sa7hvaisaradi-Kalpalata of Somadai* 
vajua I have given a list of works ascribed to this author in 
Aufreoht’s Catalogue. This list does not include the work 

a manuscript of which has been presented to the Institute 
by Pandit Sukla of Berar. This Ms. consists of 3 folios. The 
following verse at the commencement of the Ms. gives us some 
information about the author s— ' 

^rrnT^rvrrsT: 5^= w ^ ii 

The above verse gives us mote information about the family 
of the author. His uncle was Balambhaiia, bis father Rudra, his 
grandfather Xtikani6?iat/a and his mother iTovamfta and the work 
Titkiratna was written at the instance of his pupil Han. The 
author learnt the science of astrology from his uncle Balavibhatta. 

This Mb, of Samixtlsaradi-Kalpalata { vide note above ) con* 
tains the following verses in which the author apparently refers 
to the present work 

" ^nnnei^ 

’ etc. 


XXVI 

A COMMENTARY ON THE KVMAUABAMBHAVA BY 
JINASAMUBBASUBJ AND ITS PROBABLE DATE— 
Last Quarter of the 15th Century 
The only Ms. of a commentary on the Xum3rasQm&5at« by 
Jinaaamudrasuri recorded by Aufrecht * is— “ Rgb 337", which 


I. Cataloguf Calalogorurt, lit 22. 
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is the same as Ko. 337 of 1884-87 in the Govt. Ms. Library at the 
B. O. E. Institute. The colophon of this Ms. gives us some 
particulars about i/inasamtirfrasSn' It runs thus— 

^.j=yw 5rTcrT(^)5tw5 sbPT 

itltcTTl” ■' ' 

No other details about the author are furnished by the Ms. 

The Jaina GranthavaH ^ mentions one Jina-Samudra as the 
author of a commentary on the Satakas of Bhartrhsri. I am un- 
able to verify if he is the same as the author of the present 
commentary. 

In the Catalogue ® of Jesalmere Bhandar Mss. however the 
following remarks about a Jinasamudrasuri will show that he is 
most probably identical with the author of the Kumarasambhava 
commentary:— 

It is clear from the above lines that Jihasflm?<drc«ur» lived in 
the reign of Devakarna of Jesalmir. 

Br. Bhandarkar remarks in his Eeport^ about the Baos of 
Jesalmir as under 

A Kharatarapattavali from TTdyotano to Jinabhadra was in- 
scribed in the temple at Jesalmeru. It is dated Samvat 1505 
during the reign of Chachikadeva. Chachikadeve is mentioned 
t^y Prinsep in his list of the Eaos of Jesalmir. He belonged to the 
dynasty of the Bhattis, a branch of the Yadu race of Cbandra- 
vaih^a, 

further details about Chachikadeva, JDevakan^a and other Raos 
of Jesalmir will be found in the following extract* from a prasasti 
inscribed in the Jesalameru temple referred to above : — 


Jain GranthavaH, 1903, p. 209. . ■ 

“*Tf^T5Fnjnrv-?i^(«n3fi)” — by 
*. A Catalogue of Mss. in the Jnin Shandari at Jesalmir, Sanskrit PraslS* 
'^ana, p. 12. (G. O. S. Vol. XXI), 

Jleport on the Search for SaTts^rit ilss., 1883-.81 p. 152, 

*. Jesalamere Bhandara list. C(aalogiit, (G.O. S. VoL XXI,) Pariiljis. 
P* TO. . , 
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“ ^ TTTTif%T?rf| ^l^TT%- 

Tisf^nl «n^v;ul'i| JUTTRitter hth sfr 
5Tm?fTt5jiTefjTn5?rTT^ etc. ” 

The two foregoing extracts from the Jesalmorc Catalogue give 
CB the following chronological particulars about the Raos of 
Jesalmir beating on the date of Jinaaamudrasuil 




A,D, 

Remarks 


[ 1505 ! 

1449 

1 Contemporary of 


1 1536 1 

1480 






was ^reigning and ! 
tiUi'jiUj was yuvarSia • 

Jj 1583 1 

1527 



Rrinsep ^ in his list of the Raos of Jesalmir tells us that 
Chachihadeo fixed capital at Marote before A> D. 1473 when the 
conquest of Multan by Babar took place and that Jesalmir became 
a fief of the Mogul Empire under Rawuls Jail, Hunkam etc. It 
appears that Jait and Nunlam mentioned by Frinsep are respect!* 
vely Jayalsinha and Xiipa^rpa mentioned in tbe aboye tabic. 

In view of the foregoing facta we sball be justified in fixing 
the last quater of the 15th century as the time when Jinasamudra'fl 
commentary on the Kumarasambbava was written. 

XSVII 

BATE OF HARIDASAMISRA, AUTHOR OF COMMEN- 
TARIES ON THE RAGHUVAM^A AND THE KUMARA^ 
SAMS HA FA— middle of the ISth century 

In my note No XIII in the Annals Vol XIII, p. 344, 1 describ* 
ed a Me. of a commentary called FrakasikS on the Raghuvamsa 
( 7 cantos ) No. 471 of 18&5--1902 and showed that it was com* 
posed after A. D. 1374 or provisionally towards the middle of the 
IBth ceniunj. I could not then say anything about the author of 
tbe commentary a s his name was nowhe re to be fo;- '■*h; the 

1. Etsaya on Indian AntiouUieaeA.'^C '•'rd Thomas iRSR* 
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extant fragment of the oommentaiy. Since my note appeared 
1 have examined another Mb. viz. No. 760 of 1886-92 which is a 
commentary for canto I only of the Eaghnvamta and called 
Dlpifcs. or Prakasika' composed by one Haridasamisra, eon of 
Visnudasa. 


I have compared the text of No. 471 with that of No. 760 bo 

far as canto I is concerned and find that these portions are 
iMntical though verse 2 about the author is wanting in No. 471. 
This identity proves that the Prakasifca, the date of which we have 

ptovisionallyfiiedasMemiW&o/ttcJStt century and of which 

on y Boven cantos are avaiiable at present was composed by Hari- 
oSsa, son of Visnudasa. 

Further biographical details about Haridasa and his family 
are furnished by another Mb. No. 476 of 1891-95 of the Govt. 
Mss. Library. This is o commentary on the Kumarasambhava 
called KumlirakavuUTlhQrDtpika. The introductory verse * is com- 
mon to all the three Mss. referred to above. Seven more verses 
ollow, in which the ancestry of Haridasa is recorded. The family 
belonged to " The great grandfather of the com- 
mentator was “ the grandfather, ” his 

father and “ " his mother. 

The works and authors mentioned in this commentary on the 
Fuma^asambh avo are stttt, irrVf, tTg uu ? , 

^rrucfl, g^i gvy , 

Qimuk, etc. All these references being 

earlier than the reference to 3THj;rujdcJ*' noted in our Note 
j^o. Xni are of no us e for locating the exact date of the author. 

*• Verse 2 in the beginning; — 

" ut«FTT I 

n ? ii '* 

2- The Ms. ends — 

^HT^TsimTinCTf^nirrt ipT*?: ^.11” 

' ^tiis verse runs— 


" ^ 5i?n 

. 3pnt n ? ii” 

7“8bnva*4atTkS Mss. Ko. 471 «f 1595-1302 and Ko. 7CO cf 1856-92 
‘Jw? g umBrasambbava-tika Ms. (No. 476 of 1891-95) instead of 

’ in the above verse vre have ' ’ 
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Date of Anantlab_oilhaYati; the author of Nyiyamakaranda and 
other works on Vedanta-Between.A.D. 1200 and 1297 or the middle 

of the I3th century. 


_ Dr. Das Gupta remarks in his History of Mian Philosophy' about 
Anandabodha : — 

"Anandabodha is a great name in the school of Sankara Vedinta 

He hved probably in the llthor 12th century He wrote at least 

three works on Sankara Vedanta viz. Nyayamakaronda' NySyadt- 
poooh, and PramSyamSld." Aufrecht’ records the following works 
as the works of Anandabodha Paramahansa : — 

(1) Ntjayadipaoali and its comm. Pramanaratnamala. 

(2) Ny5yamali,aranda and 

( 5 ) Nyoy5padeiama\aranda. 

In the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series' the following works of Ananda- 
bodha have been published : — • 

1*^ (2) Prama^amala and {3) Nydyadipavali. 

If the Pramo^aro/noma/a mentioned by Aufrecht Is identical wit! 

I e '■Qmoriama/a published in the Chowkhamba Series it dot* ij6! 

^ commentary on the NySyadipaoali, as stated by Aufrecht, 

Mr. M. R. Kavi,* however, informs us that Anandabodha wrote 
anol cr Work called 'Wyaj/adipi'ka.'* He observes : — "Anandabodha, 
p**r-i-**^ Atmavasa wrote a commentary on Sahdantrnayadipikd of 
ra asatman. The commentary is known by the name of Nyayadipikd. 
•tsu ha, a contemporary . of Anandagiri commented on the works of 

Anandabodha.** 


, , Kavi informs me that the above information about Ananda- 
V k * ^'^^^orship of Nyayadipika is based on the following verse 
"1 appears at the end of a Ms. of the work described onp. .^812 
« Triennial Catalogue oj Mss, Vol IV Part I (B) of the Govt. Ori. Mss 
Library. Madras. 




^ 1^01 11 

_ln the beginning of the Ms. the line 


L Vol. II, p, iiQ 

•• Cafaioju, CotfiFoiyorum, Part I, p. 43. 

• f-AoiriXamta Sanjtrit Seriei, (1907). 

75 - „ '^•'urnol 0 / the tlndhra Ilittoriral Itestarch Sorirfy, Vol. V, Part 3 n. 
(loot-noto). 


f. 
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?W5rr clearly stales that the work is a commentary on 

and not "on as stated by Mr. Kavi in the extract 

quoted above. 

1 have now to record the following reference to a "Nyayadipiko’ 
made by Anandabodha himself in his JVyoyama^aranda. This 
reference appears as under in the Chowkhamba Edition of the 
Nyayama\aTanda referred to above : — 

P- 17®: — 

Evidently the ‘Wyayadipi^o** in the above reference is identical 
with the Nyayadipikd referred to by Mr. Kavi as the commentary of 
that name _on the ^abdanirnaya of Prakasatman. It would 
appear that Anandabodha is referring in the above line to an earlier 
work written by him. 

Nyayadipika is thus the title of a commentary on the Ssbdanirnaya of 
Prakasatman. This latter work appears to be identical with that 
published by T.Ganapati SastrP and ascribed to Prakasatman. 

Mr. Kavi further observes that Anandagiri (also called Anandajnana 
and Jan^dana) was a contemporary of Citsukha and that he is generally 
assigned to A. D. 1200 Anandabodha. whose “NyayornaftoTando'’ was 
commented on by Citsukha. lived at least half a century prior to Anan* 
dagiri. The chronological order of of the three authors would there* 
fore be as follows : — 

(1) Prakalatman. author of the Sabdcniririayo 

author of Afyoyadipi^o, a commentary on the 

Sabdaninriaya of Prakasatman. 

A.D. 1200 — Citsukha {commented on Anandabodha's Nyaya* 

Contemporaries //« x j . . _ 

Anandagiri (commented on Anandabodha's NySyO’ 

dipaOali) 

According to Mr. Kavi. therefore. Anandabodha’s date would be 
about 1150 A.D. 

As against ‘this dale -viz. A.D. 1150 for Anandabodha Dr. Das- 
Gupta assigns Prakasatman. who stands first in the above list of’'V>^’^^ 

writers, to A.D. 1200 and remarks that he wrote a work called -fa- 
niriiiaya in which he tried to prove the claims of scriptural testin'.jny 
as valid cognition. I have not examined the grounds on which this 
date of Prakasatmari viz.^ A.D. 1200 is based but as Dr. Das Gupta 
mentions it several times’ in his book. 1 presume that it is based on 
reliable evidence. 1 had requested Dr. Das Gupta to let me know his 
grounds for the dale of Prakasatman. Though he is unable to do so 
at present owing to illness he has promised to consider my request as 
soon as he feels well. 

6. S,iJ-c/nnir(.a./a (KfiriLa^ and Vrtt.), Tnranclrum Sanskrit Sorics, 
No. Lin, 1917. 

6. ZTtjforv o/ Indian PAiIowpSv, Vol. fl, p 103. 

7. Ibtd., pp. 17..30,82,103. 
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to Prakasatman is useful as it olvea^ assigned 

date of Anandabodha who ® ^^r»^«nu3 to the 

his Nyayadipika as mentioned above^by Mr '^Kav'^^ ^ Prakasatman in 
nu8 13 furnished by the commentarv r wJ- j- termi- 

» .™.,i;.. .. ,. „ c„. XjffJK't.fjiS"""''’' 

oftcr Prakasatman (A.D. *I200)°and'*b5o^°'r **'d- lived 

We are, therefore, inclined to Coodupand.ta (A.D 1297). 

middle 0 / the 13th een/nrp and ^ 0 ?" Ilh or '?2th or the 

Gupta has done in hi, ^as 

P. K. Code 

-iscrS 

Aufreeht' record,'' under "rim or rntlrpR son of STT^. 

ihTr “ create, a wrong impression 

While'tehoSdW h"l^ ^Sdhaoanjdana are by the same author. 
prakaSa l,nn:, I ? “''o".?’ !» 7<f> or 6th century. Auarueda- 

Slel^bie-t^mLn ® '?"’P''"''0'> »» will be shown below. Besides, 

followfnB '^!'“''‘’odopro^as'o as recorded by Aufreeht’ are the 

<« ‘o !°03,l476 [81.'''“'"' ■ 

bav'e"beeni!r-k'j'I‘M “ffej*!' ^ff'" and 2476 

Its colonhnn J* ® fragment dealing with Kamasastra. 

came of a f* author Msdhava {Upadhyaya dvijavarya) 

whTch L I belonged to the Saurajtradela. Uo. 2478 

metcurv A»sJ° *1*^ *®^**‘^" pf the xvork dealing with the preparation of 
us thni . other mineral substances for medical purposes informs 
family ^ ® ‘’,®®‘^C"t of Benares and that he came of a Sdrasoala 
can. 1843 (-A.D. 1787) which 

‘Ms M« DL as one terminus to the date of the work. 

‘>o. tJhr. 364 in Aufrecht's list is No. 364 of 1682-63 in the Govt. 

ScriCT) Ctiriia (English Trair-.Iatioii etc.,) 13.11 (I»mijab Ori., 

^ (;irf.,~,pp^ -151-4S2 (Extracts ) — “to etc... Jirminr^rs: B 

J**''*- ^'ot«tO! 7 oriim, port I, y. 119 . 
a* Mriticliic of Anrltat India, Fart I, Intro, p. IC. 

• Cato I'atato. pj,, ^ 

■ l orotoeu, a, Samlril M$,. (India Office) Part V, p. P.IO. 
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Mss. Library at the B. O. R. Institute. Poona. This consists of 67 folios 
and is also a fragment: This B.O.R.I. Ms. no. 364 and 10 Ms. No. 
2478 have almost identical contents. 

1 have examined the B.O.R.I. Ms. for purposes of chronology. It 
refers to numerous works and authors (vide list.appcnded to this note) 
which clearly show that the work is quite a late compilation. The 
mention of (folios 27.36 of the B.O.R.I. Ms.) gives us a clear 

proof about the late character of this compilation. This author wrote 
the Rasarafnasamuccoya (vide list attached). He is styled as ‘pseudo- 
Vagbhata** by Dr. P.C. Ray* and is placed between the I3th and 14th 
centuries A.D. A further proof of the lateness of the work is afforded 
by the reference to Bhouaproi^oia on folio 40 in the following lines: 

“5ISI dld'W 




II- 



5% gPnrSRfW II e‘c. 

The ftPFTChr referred to in the above lines is literally the disease 

of the Portuguese” which was introduced into India about the middle 

of the 16lh century* and the treatment of which by means of Calomel 
(and China root) occupies a conspicuous place in the much later work 
Bhduopro^aio. Sir P.C. Ray finds no mention of the in the 

Rasorafnasamuccoya of the pseudo-Vagbhata. In the extract quoted 
above we have refrence both to the BhSoaprak.asa and the 
at one place, which proves that the AyuT0edaprak.a5a was compiled 
many years after the BhaVaprakosa of Bhavamisra who lived in the 
16th century.^ 

Additional evidence about the comparatively modern character of 
the compilation is furnished by the vernacular equivalents giYcn by 
the author of the Ayuroedaprakasa in explaining some of the Sanskrit 
terms. I note below a few instances : — 


5. ILitiory of Hindu Chemistry, Vo\. I, (1902) Intro pp. l-li. 

6. Sir P. O. Pay; Historv of Hindu Chetnisinj, Vol. I, Intro, p. li. 

7. Hoernle: il/edicijic of Ancient India Port I, Oxford, 1907, p. 18. 
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• In this contention tlie nrtirle of Itai Saiiib Mancranjan (•ho'li (JoamaJ 
*'*'■ it Ont.t(i f/r»efirrA Hoctflyt Vol. X, pp. lltl-D'i]) on the C^ic of C2oj» 
India ii Tpr>' infomaiiTi*. Jle civcit t»o quotations from Bufruta 
5 A.C, Knriratna and C.O. Gupta, pp ond 03? roferrinj; to 
fixxl alioulj l;o served as at*<» to uTp^ •' “n 
c 's fit to l>o nuxi in the aliricnn* of instrumont (for turgical us*). 
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The preporalJon has been styled as (p* 100). 

The or venereal disease appears to be of foreign import and 

hence shows the late character of the compilation. As a MS. of the 
work is dated A.D. 1787 the work must have been composed before 
A.D. 1 700 or so -and the reference to fihauopra^asa (16th century) in 
the same shows that it must have been composed in the 17th century. 
We shall, therefore, be not very wrong if we assign the work tenta- 
tively to the middle of the 17th century or about A.D. 1650. 

Appendix* 

List of Work® and Authors referred to in the 

Ayuroedaprakoia of Modhaoa Upadbyaya 

9. 17. 152. 197. 217. 304. 377. 

17. 41. 52. 55. 

ftawra ( TSWIMsK ) — 27. 94. (aboutl350 A.D.) accordins loSirP.C. 

Ray. 

— 27. 62, 63. 102. 110 

? gg:) Ri g— 36 

40. 95 

?TTfftrc — 46, 54 

— 47 

48 

— 59 

( ) — 63 


• The references in this list are to tlio Printed Edition of the work (Test 
and Jlorathi Translation) pnWisbed by the Translator Sfr. R. V. PatawarJJia'h 
B.A., LL.B., (Poona, 1925). Mr. Palauardhan in his elaborate introduction 
of 18 pp. deals mainly with the contents of the book and the development of 
ineeneral. On p. U ho assigns of to the IRl* 

Century while Sir P. O. Hay assigns this work to a period betwe"-!’ 
13th and 14th Centuries as referred to ^ me in the above note. In the last pare 
of his Introduction Mr. Patawardban confirms the guess of scholars that 
work belongs to the 17th Century. 

9. Belongs to the latter part of 14tb Century (Hnf. of Diiirfu Chemistry 
Vol. II, pp. LIX, LX). 
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113 


— 66. 163 

36*lWri — 353 (Perhaps is referred to) 

70 

I )8 

TilTOK— 120, 159 
wiR^y — 159 
rfresK— 160 

165, 182. 185, 221. 230. 238. 2«. 254. 255, 258, 283. 285. 286, 
292. 303. 309. 312, 315, 

3rafinir!?>“— 168. 205, 207. 

TROTst— 269 
Irt^tjufttr— 312 
334 

tirtlira— 354 
^hRD'Pnifr— 370 
^tlg>in?iv.— 134 


^0, If thii rrork is by Jinrslisri it datrs from .b.D. 1233.m fsre Keith Hilt. 
rj Ssni. lifrrafure. p. fn2). 
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To the Editor 

THE CALCUTTA ORIENTAL JOURNAL 

Dear Sir, 

1 have read with great pleasure and profit your most interesting 
article on the Grammatical Technicalities in the Kavyas and should 
like to point out one slight omission. In connection with Kalidasa s 
use: piH gjfl? , you might have quoted the 

following stanza from Saundarananda : 

'That mental agitation of his served for the growth of his fortune : 
just as the prefix odhi is attached the root t to give a new root m 
the lists by these who busy themlvses with syllables i. e. Gramma* 
rians. 

Yours etc. 

DiNESH OWNDRA SHAR'tA 


'iMr. Sharma evidently quotes from the Bibliotheca Indica edition 
of the Saundarananda. It is most unfortunate that the editor of the 
work in spite of hts remark in the preface that the Ms. P. L. M* 
uniformly correct should m this instance relegate the obviously correct 
reading of that Ms. to the bottom of the page and accept a reading 
which is absurd on the face of It. The correct reading appears to be 
and the reference clearly is to Pacini s 
rule We shall deal with the stanza in its proper 

place. EorrOR, Cofctrffa Oricnfol Journal. ] 



Hinfla Theatre 

(ilii interpretation of B1iarata*s second AdhyCnja) 

In this papert I eliall try to reconstruct the technical architectural 
nature of Hindu Theatre as detailed by Bharata, The text of the 
Notyaicistra is very much confused and often inaccurate or inadequate, 
so is the commentary Ahhinavahharoti,* recently being published in the 
Gaekwad Oriental Scries. Yet both the text and the commentary to- 
gether give us some detailed idea about- the piofessional theatre of those 
days. - 

Dr. P. K. Acharya has not given -any useful information about 
the architecture of the Hindu theatre, in his excellent Dictionary of 
Hindu Architecture.* In the vast architectural literature knorm to the 
ancient Indians,® there does not seem to be any work, with the single 
exception of &ilparatiia, which treats of the theatre and its details. I 
shall herein try to describe the theatre, os far ns possihU, m 
liharata’s own words, putting the necessary explanatory notes from 
Abhinavagupta within I ] brackets: and I shall resen*e my discus- 
sions and comments for the-supplSaentary notes at-the-end-of^his 
article. I subjoin tbiee plans of the three varieties of the theatre as 
dcsciibed here.* 

t After subnntting in January last, this paper for publication to the editor, 
1 liave cotro across” aii article ‘Theatre Architecture in Ancient India’ by Mr. t. 
tlaghavan, printed in a recent issue of Triveni’ published in last May or June. 
It will bo seen that our treatment of the auldect tuna on independent lines : the 
Tvew about the !laAga4irsa taken by Mr. IlagbaTan, thoagb highly plansibie, w 
not clearly seen from the text. 

1 I hare relied upon tho edition in the Gaekwnd Oriental Series, which aN<> 
publishes, for the first time, a x>orficni of the commentary At/hinavabhdiaU’ 

2 A J)itiionar]/ of Hindu Arcftiitelure, by Dr. P. K. Acharya, 1927, Allahabad, 
(lleneeforth abbreriated as DHA). 

— .3 DlIA in Appendix .1 notes moro than one hundred and seventy works 

■ dealing, more or le^s, with nrchitectarc. 

• These were drawn, according to my suggestions, by 3Ir. K. C. Pandya, 
n.E., for «hicli kindness I am indebted to him. I am also obliged to Dr. S. K. De 
of tho Dacca UnlrersUy for going tlirongh this paper and making certain 
suggeatioRs. 
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- The Theatre 

There are three types of the theatre (1) Yikrsta*, (2) Caturaara and 
(3) Tryasra. Each of these types, again, may be divided into Jyesjha, 
Modhya and Avara. Each type may be measured in Hastasor Dandas. 
[Abhinava, on the 8th verse, notes two opinions about these 
types. According to one opinion Vikrsta is Jyestha, Caturasra is 
iladhya and Tryasia is Avara. Second opinion divides each of the 
first types into Jyestha, Madhya and Avara, thus yielding nine types 
which when measured in Hastas or Dandas would be eighteen in all.’] i 

Jyestha may be 108 cubits* in length, Madhya C4, and Avara 33. 
Out of these types, Jyestha may be used in the case of gods, Madhya 
in the case of kings and Avara in the case of ordinary people- 
lAbhinava explains : JyesjUa may be us«l in the cose of dramas where 
gods are heroes, as in Dima etc., Madhya when kings are heroes as la 
Prakaraiia etc., and Avaia when ordinary persons ore heroes as ia 
Bhaim, Pinhasaua etc.J 

Out of all these types, Madhya is piojjer for mortals. It may be 
04 cubits ill length and 32 cubits in breadth.^ The theatre must not bo 

4 Vtki-sta seems to hate been used in the sense of rcctancular, for Abliin*'’* 
explains the term at p. 50 thus: ‘vibhageiin Krjto nn to catarasru dik^u samycna. 
Moreover the measurements giTcn by the AufffaSastia also point to its rectangular 
nature, for they are in the case of Vihrstaiuadbya, 64x351 and so on. Caturasra is 
Used in the sense of b<]uaro and Tryasra of a triangle, though Caturasra woulJ 
etymologically mean a rectangle. Giijaiati, even to-day Las 'Coras’ which meins 
a sriuare and uhich is a direct cvolute of caturasra, the process being, caturasra® 
caurnssn= Coras. 

5 Abhinava accepts this view and looking to the context of the svhole AdhySy®’ 

this view of the nine disisions secius to be the correct one; jet the h-** 

tuo serscs, repeated tsvice (13-lJ, 25-26), wbkb, very tlearly propound Hic 
view. Hut these verses scorn to ha\o been interpolated, os Abhinava has not 
commented upon them at" both tbo places. 

0 Tlic table of these measurements as given in the test is this— 8 oyiis®! 
raja: 8 rajas^l vala : 8 vnlas=l liksa: 8 lik«as=l yuka. 8 yQkns=l yavn: 8 java* 
“1 aiigitla: 2i nngulassl hasta; 4 liastass:! dandn. Tliis list substantially agrees 
with the one given in Kautilya’a 

* The abovc-montioned (note 6) nine varieties mil bo these: Vikrstai.vestha® 
108x61; Vikr;tainadhja=04x32; Vikr5tSTara=32xlO. Caturasroj>e?tha* 
103x103; CaturasramBdhya = 68xOI; Calura«rarara=32 x 32. Trywraiyesths, 
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M(!(ror II, M tW,. bMa„sc othonrw, it will Ioo.c i(,, accou,tio proparlics. 
If the Manijapn ,s verj- extciisivo, words oKcrcd would hccouio faint 
and indistinct. 

In constructing such a house, the soil must he first (..shmined It 
must he even, steady, hard and black or white. The whole field n.usl 

^ riTosramnUloa, Tr>.isriivara. (I I,avc not (tiven the mensiiremeiits of the Trviura 
tree no ehnr ...d.ration the .n™„ i, s„n in the test.) All these newnre,;™,. 

a hero hr me are in atvorJanre will, the 10th verse of the test. Th.st verso 
evpl,c,M, .late, that Jjes,ha i, 103. Majh.va i, 01 and Avara i, .11 eohits 
.i,f ms’' V ‘h«‘ c.vel, at Iho Jjestha types, .henld Wsia 

nl ,! i to this imdmtftmlini; I Ji-ive Kivrn ttio niPMurciiioiiU 

e, hat they are aailo irrelevant loolias to the aholo disenssion ia tl.e paper 
a the St, V, ad Adl.j-aya, verse, 204)0 doseriho tl.e theatre of 01x02 cahils, whah 
an inr o tlio ralh Vithfsjtt; and furtlicr on tlm ti-st tliat 

‘cro nuMt 1)0 .^In(]lIya typo only ainonRst CoiinpctinR Mli tlom itatc* 

icn 1 take this typo of OtxflS to l-o Vikrt-tamndliyo typo. Then rervs OMW 
32x32, nliich tlio autJior cnlU Ly lla' n.inip of Catoraira: 

' » 'i. take to bt? Cnlufftsramadliya on tbe *amo unJcritandixig. Hut It «i!I 
Jnoasnrcmenti giren by mo above, are not in eonformily with 
«• ^ .ilurasrainadliya type os just noted. Itoth tlic«e il.atemcnts can be bar- 
j tliink, in only one way. I quote tliree verses in tbii coaucction. 

^rrcrr§^ tj i 

^ jmrviiPf i c i 

trr Ue I 

TTtT i \\ \ 

It Will lie rcinomlicretl tliat in two of tin* srrvM taken by i!\ at inter|"il.nfeti, 
nta was eqiiAtiyl with Jye*th«, Catnru'ra with Madhya and Trayir* with 
That statement would be relevant l»y it«elf, but if it it taken in mn* 
^Mion wuli tlicv. three ecru's just cited, Hfcrc will be gnod harnony m th" 

.** Verse 9 espre*sly atalcw that Jji-Jha ete, are the pramfina* 

etc. nnd verses 111 giren thev meantimrenU. Oierteetie- f»sth tlesc 
*®y that Vikrjla has the iretvurements, wlmh h lff> r«lrt»; 

^ efore in ranettes iilionld Ivgin with Ittj thus: Vlkr»tn;\trs*h3» 

»(} VlkfstiiTarARvTIxlC. So abo conne-'tics renes 0 »«'•! 

*’•11 bane Madina rnaiurrisenU i c. its sarieten will l^^.n with Ct 

ISxVo Ckitttraeramadl.yau.SJx?-.’. ar-d Calnraiivarw- 

i think that llui it the oalv war to l.sre<Jni*e tS'-se citrrwijre rceStrtjfig 
'Utef=tr.U 
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be iiloughecl with n'plougb, ancl bones, nails, skulls anti such other 
things must be taken oiit. Then in Fusyn constellation, it must he 
measured with a white string, which may be made of Karpasa, Balra, 
iluuja or Valkala and must hare no joints. 

In dividing the Tikrslamadhya type of G4x32 cubits the following; 
points should be noted. Its entire length ‘of 04 cubits may be divided 
into two equal parts. These parts again should be divided into two. In 
this last Eangaslrsa* should be constructed.* 

Thus after the foundation, walls may be constructed and the 
columns may be placed in Fobinl or Sravana constellatiou. In this (I 
understand Itaiiga by this and not the whole field) in the Agni corner 
the Brahmanastambha may be placed at the bottom of which while 


8 Abhinava explains Ilaaga^lrea thus: (p. C7 pratiiaidm I'CtrUnSin 

tSniafthanatu and further on as (p. 03) fofpiifrdndw I'i/rdntj/ai Sgacehafin 
ra oui>tvai rnApajj/a iobhiyai raAdaitrafy karyant. 

0 This IS not quite clear. Abhinava says: Alter dividing the length ol 
64 cubits into two, tbe field of 33 eabits should also be divided into tfro» thus 
getting two divisions of 10x33. Out of these two, dividing the latter division of 
10x33 into two, ItaUgefirfia may ho made of eight cubits in length. Behind It 
tho Noputhyagrhft of 16x32 may be made. But if we follow this, we must divide 
tho portion {in Tig. 1), where I have shown the Nepatbyngj-he, into two end 
make Tlnfiga^r^a in the back portion of these divisions and must pisrc 
Nepatliyagrha itself outside it i.c. outside Iho field of 61x32. Moreover, accorilins 
to this tho plan of tho audiencc-hall will ho of 43x32. All this seems to ho 
improper; thoroforo, sticking to the original and interpreting it rftther freely. 1 
have supposed the divisions ns shown in Fig. 1. I, therefore, note hero the 
original verses and tlic commentary thereon: 

^ apT 3 1 

On the whole tho arrangement seems to bo Iiko this: 33 x 33 ciibit**»Il9nga- 
Tlien there will be ixsrtion of 8x32 which will contain Uaiignpilha (8xlC) anil 
the MattavSrnnU (8x8 each). Behind it there will ho IlBiign^ir^a (3x32) »nd 
behind it NepatbynCTha of 10x33. It will ho noted that further on (ver»e3 51*103) 
tho same plan i« followed in Cntaravramadhya tt^vc. Thus the arranc<’nicnt oot- 
linetl hero wm* to ho satufaclory. 
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ant! RangapitUa Eaugasirsa with six plants should be consfructed.” 
[Abhinava explains; In the wall, common to Neiiathyagrlia aud 
Rahga^Irsa two pillars, having a lunfual distance of 8 cubits should first 
be placed. By their side two other pillar.s, with* a mutual distance of 
4 cubits should be placed. These will be four ; and the upper and lower 
planks: thus six.] At this place (of six planks) two doors (for the ex* 
it to, and entry from, the Nepathyagrlia) should be made. 

In filling up the ground, earth without logs and grass may be used. 
This black earth must he dug with a plough drawn by two w’hite bulls. 
The driver and the 'carriers should not be deformed. Thus the 
RaugaSirsa should be made. Surface should not be kurmapr.stha or 
mats 3 ’apr.stha. Rauga^irsa, clean like the sxirface of a mirror, is praised. 
In this (surface of the Rauga^irs.'v) vajras should be paved m the East, 
vaidfiryas in the Soxith, pravala in the North and gold in the middle.” 

After thus completing the Raugalirsa, woodwork may be com- 
menced. It must have xiha, pratyhha, safijavana, varioxis birds and 
beasts, salabhaSjika, uirvyfiha, kuhara, vedika, various other arrange- 
ments, ynntra, jala, gavaksa, pitba, dhara^i and kapotuli. It should be 
decorated by various columns supported on different kinds of pavements. 

After the woodwork, the walls should be completed. In doing so 


tho Il3i:gapltha and I^Iattararanis bad the same height, it would fit in with two 
other points. The graded seats of the auditorium requHe the last row of 
the seats to be equal in height with the Raugapltha, according to Abbinara: and 
our suggestion that the ilattavarams may have been used as Kaksas would abo 
have some value only if we take it to ba\e tlie same height as the EangapTtha. 

Incidentally, I note that Rangaiir^a was higher than the Rangapt^ba in tho 
Vikr^taniadhja type and of tbo eamo le^l in tho Caturasramadbya type. See 
versa lUl (Second Adbjaya). 

VI The purpose ot Rafigasir^a has alrady been explained (note 8). Also it 
seems that there was no wall between the RangapHba and Rnftga<Ir«a and tb.st 
there was n curtain instead (see above). Moreover in Adbyaya fifth verso seventh 
It has lieeu pointed out that musicians also should sit m the Raugasir^a thus; 
Mnrdangih.'i facing the east, between the two doors of tho Nepatliyagrlia : Pannvika 
oil his left; GSyana (ka?) on the south of tho Rai\gapi(ha, facing tho north: 
liuynkis in front of him on tho north, faring tho south, and Vainika on their 
loft, and on their right two Vamsakarikas. (The'e places have been shown by 
the respective figures in Fig 1.). 

13 For pavement comp. VUA., p. 137. 
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it should be noted that neither a column nor a nagadaata nor, a window 
nor a kona nor a I,ratidv5ra sliould'come just opl.osite a door.- 
^ The whole natyamandapa must ha cave-like- and it must have two 
I lunus. (Tlicre were various opinions about these two bhumis. Accord- 
ing to one view they were Hangapilha's higher and lower portions, like 
the modern cellar. (?) Second view was this ; there must be another wall 
running all round the Mattavaraiiis, just as there are two walls with 
UU intermediate passage for clrcumam'bulation in a temple. Tii’ose were 
the two bhumis. According to stiU another view there was another 
mandapa on the terrace; while others took it as a dvibhumi, for the 
est reads thus: lanjak smlnguUuharo dvibhuinir iiutyamamlapah. 
Abhumva's view seems (o be like tins: From the Bau^mpltha, whcuce 
t ie seats for the audience commence, to the esit-door bhumis should 
ndc, each one higher than the former, the last having a height equal 
0 tile height of tlie Raugapitha, so that the rows of the seers may not 
rover ouo another.] There must be windows with* gentle venti- 
lation in the mandapa so that it will be nirvuto, and tJie uttered voice 
be properly beard. After constructing the walls iu such a muiiiicr 
tiiat they may uot liinder the nccoustic projierties of the hall, tliey 
(walls) may be besmeared." Outer side may be white-washed; and 
lifter the inside of the walls is besmearetl, sprinkled over, and jiioperly 
lied, paintmgs may bo drawn on them. Males, fe^laIe^, creepers 
etc. may be painted thereon. 

ihus the Vihr-stamadhya theatre*’ should be constructed. Jfow wo 
'all discuss the nature of the Cuturasramadhya type." 

All the sides must be of 32 cubits each. (Fig. 2) All the details 
^ulioned in the case of the ^ ikrstamadbya may be resyrteil to in 
ti'e (^‘Uurasramndliya too. The walls may be made of bricks. On the 
ongaplfba tbej-c must bo ten columns strong enough to bear the burden 
“1 tile mandapa. (Abiiinava exjilains: The whole field (32x;j2) 


ruUIkanX no 

/.urjsTf. 

This sliapa is apparentlr preferred lor accoustie propertie’! 

Cf. Comin. 

t' Cf. note 7 
^8 Cf. not© 7 
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should be divided, iu its length and breadth, in eight parts thus making 
G4 squares, (4x4 each). In the middle of it, Rahgapitha (8 x 8) should 
be made.** BeTiind it, there will remain a field, 12 cubits in breadth and 
02 cubits iu length, out of which Baugasirsa (4 x 32) should be made. 
Behind it there may be made the ITepathyagrha (8 x 32)] (Fig. 2), 

Qn this, four columns should be placed with regard to EahgapUha, 
at its four corners. Then one, four cubits distant from the Agui cor- 
ner, on the soutli of it; and one, four cubits distant from the Nairtya 
corner, also on the south of it. Thus two. So also in the north. Then 
on the East (of the Raugapitlia), two more columns each four cubits 
distaiif from the Isaua and Agm corners respectively. Thus ten. (These 
ten columns haA’e been shown iu Fig. 2). 

Outside these columns, seats of wood or bricks, for the spectators 
may be^arranged like the series of steps. Each row must be one cubit 
higher than the preceding one, so that the spectators may have a 
complete view of the Rangapitha. 

Iu this Rauga, first six columns and then eight columns should be 

placed. [Abhinava explains: Tu'o columns mutually eight cubits dis- 
tant and respectively four cubits distant from the two columns plated 
on the south' of the Rangapitha should be placed, Then one colman 
should he placed four cubits distant from and on the south of the eastern 
Column pub by the side of the Agueya column. Thus in the north too. 
Thus sis] (These sis columns are sliou^^u^ig. 2). 

Abhinava explains the details about the other eight columns thus: 
one column, on the north of the southern wall, four cubits distant from 
the wall and the column already placed, should be placed in the eastern 


10 III explaining the view of the Upadiijaya regarding columnation, Abhinava 
caiU llahgapitlia to bq of 8x02, whicli ECcms to include tbo Mattavarai.ils. 
previously he gives 8x8 as the mensaremeut of the Itangapitha. If now w_e want 
to apply tho proportional ineasurement of typo to the Caturasra type 

(Cf. verso 02) and if the Ilaugapitlia is to be 8x8, then tho Slattavaracis must 
loeasuro 4x8 each. But verse 103 is dear in saying that Mattavaraviis should 1* 
constructed according to the measurement given before (/'urropramananirffiifo 
kartavya mattarurniii). IVhat.is this purraproniunop It cannot be the one 
given in tho Vikr?ta typo that is 8x16. 1 have, however, shown the Mattavaranis 
in Fig. 2t as I understand them to be. 
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(Urection. So also on tlie south of the north -^roU. Tiicn two column*? 
according to the parts of the Eahga, four cubits distant from tlie eastern 
U'all.'/'Th'us eight.*® (These eight columns are shown^in Fig. 2). 

The above view about the column-arrangement seems (o bo that of 
Safikulca and others. Abhiuava has also noted that according io some 
other writers these last columns should be in the Xepathyagrlm. Abhi- 
nnva, moreover, quotes some verses incorporating the view of the 
\ ortikakrt : hut these verses, as printed, aro so fragmentary in character 
that it is very difficult to get any clear idea about Uie columnation 
therefrom. 

Calling this theafre (preksamandapa) ‘candrasahoclara’, according 
to the view of the ITpadhyuya, Ahlitnava explains his (Upadhyvij'u's) 
view about the columnation thus: The theatre is divided in three parts, 
adhobhuini** raugapi^ha and rauga. The first ten columns should ho 
^lac^l in the adhobhtimi. I do not attempt to give its details liore ns, 
onco more, Die commentary is fragmentary at this place. Then the 
nest six columns should bo placed on the Ilaugapl}bo thus: four 
columns, mutually four cubits distant, should bo placed at the four cor- 
ners of the Ilangapi{Ita, which is 8x02. Then otlicr two. Thus six. 
These (six) should bo eight cubits distant. TJieii two tulus should bo 
Wade in the Kaiigosrrsa which will be 4 x32. In each of the^o tulus four 
columns, inutunlly eight cubits distant, should be placed. TIni'' 
eight.”” 

Then the Nepathyagrlui may bo constnictcil. Then ono door for 
entering iiifg Iladgnpl(ha should be idaced. Another door for the 
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entrance of tlie people sliould be placed in front. Tlie second door should 
be in the front of the Eauga.” 


23 The text has this: 

grt I 

3nsr^5|PTH I 

*FT^ SltJ|'=l 3 1 

mm, tit) 5^ ^ STTfrifinTram^H > 

^ fifim' itRnA^qnisl ^mr ^ 

mu ira^f^ l 5R1 v?T»RPI (tv^) 5fe I ( 3PT ^ ^cftnsit 

I ^siiW •ii*^Q55 1 

This means that ftccording to Ahhinava's view there were four tioors thus, 
two os explained nhovo On the nepaih 3 'agrba wall), oiio hy svliicb IhHi'i/RniSdQfp 
nnfopanvarah ju-avi^afi and ouo id the auditorium. Tins is one view. But 
Ahhinnva also notes another view thus (p. 63): 

tjgsa' T^ftrTimi fgalqfbi^ i ^ 

??rRnRT ^qwnTftwfi^rrq \ ) qwH (?)© *3 

The text, I think, should he read thus 


%q’=TiraqT?rTWq i )nji (?) stsraWrjrTTJr i 

This view, then, recognises only three doors, — 2 from the Nepathyagrha and 
one in the auditorium. 

But let us have a clearer view of tho text itself regardless of the comincn* 
taiy. All tlie views are agreed ns regards tlie two doors in tho Nepnthj’agrha 
wall. Hero ogain, two more doors arc prescribed, one as Nntyairistrn calls it 
*raiigapit!iapravesnnam' and another in tho auditorium. Now the ‘raugapUha- 
pravc^anam dvaram’ should mean a door in the wall between Rahgapitha and 
Itttiiga^irva ; for the first two doors nhicli are in the wall between Nepathj'agrh® 
and ItangaSirRa, would lead to Ranga^r^ and not to Raiignpitha; but hero is an 
explicit statement that it shotild lead to Rangapitha, which forces us, I tlunk, to 
take a door soinewhcro in the wall between RangapRlia and Rmiga^irsa. Tlieni 
is an iujtinction in tho Adft/oMsfia itself that some characters should enter bj 
southern door and some by northern door (13-11). To which of two doors does this 
refer? Not to tlie doors in the Nepatbjagrha wall, for tlicj’ will lead to Ranga* 
itirsa and not to Raiignpitha. Now if we understand one more door in the wall 
between Rafign<irsa and Raiignpitha, as above, that will not lielp, for how cau 
tho actors enter from two ditTcrent doors as noted above, if tliero was ono door 
only, loading to RangBpRlia? TIicrcfoK?, I ventnro to make a suggestion. If w® 
take this singular in ‘cka dvaraip* as a colJectivo use, as is done by Abliinava, 
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In the Cat urnsra, the Eangapiflia ehouH be of 8 oiihits (8 x 8).' Also 
(wo Mattavnranis of the same aneasnre as pvon before, shonhl bo made 
y the side of the Vedika." Eaugasiraa should be raised in the Tikrsta 
type and even in the Gaturasra type. 

Now the characteristics of the Tryasra type. It should be tryasra 
i.e. triangular: in the middle of -whieli .the Eaugapifba should bo tri- 
angular only. In such a theatre, the door also should be in the same 
corner: nnd the other (door) shonld be made at the back of the 
Eaugapilha. With regard to the w.alls, colnnms etc. in this type.of llio 
theatre the details as given for Caturasra should be followed. 

Side-lights 

1 It hna been noted before tliat the Silparatyia hag some discus- 
sion about the theatre. Cut when we compare the description given 
cibove with that of the SUparatua, it will, nt once, be seen 
t at the Silparatna tries to describe the Nhtynniandapa which was 
usually attached to the Royal palace, while the iWl^aSastra describes 
the^ usual theatres which were anostly meant Jor the ordinaiy people. 

It 13 a recognised fact that the rich ancient Indian hiugs had pleasure 
hardens, small theatres etc. aitachc<I to their .spacious palaces, generally 

wo two doors which mould lend to iltai]£npi(ha. These two doors 

doo ^ from tho tm'o doors in the Ncpatliyagrlja wall; and these two 

^ leading to Rangapltha, would most probably bo in the partition wall 

tho Mattavitranis and Rnngaijirsa (for there wns uo woll between 

two Itangaiirsa, as it) hod a curtain). Thus we can explain tho 

ifferctit doors for tho entrance of tlio odors, because at 13, 41 iS’u^yu/uJfra 
w the terms i^rivndi'Sramathotlaram and jtarivaddmnt tti datginam, 
cj Would suggest two doors on the two sides evidently leading to the two 
tavaranls, which formed a part of the Rartgnpl^ha. This may also explain 
^^nkjavibhaga (seo iihove.). 

If mo belioTc in thq suggestion made nbovo that the curtain had nO)placo in 
ir ancient theatre but was added later on, then the view of three doors to our 
ro would bo tbo earlier one, ns. then, the two doors in tho Is’epathyagrha 
Would naturally lead tho characters in the pre'vncc of tho audience. The 
of fir© doors — 2 in tho Nepathyagrba wall, 2, in the wall l>etween llnriga* 

M and Rafignpitha, and ono in tbo auditorium — would be Later i.e. would 
to that time when the enrtain was added to our theatre. 

“I Cf. note 19. 

M nilpanlua, TSS., 193), cd. ty T. Onnapati 8.1.1.!. 
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for the diversion of their qncens. That the BUparatna describes such 
a theatre, is borne out by the following:** 



g si iM i H tT g i t aa; i 


aiRHua<(«r4 ^ 5ajps^ ^ I 

Here nrtta is meant ns natya, thongh often it would seem that only 
urtta was meant. I am appending herewith the relevant verses from the 
BUparatna (See Appendix I.). Inspite of the test being liopeless, it 
will be seen that the general plan described therein corresponds to the 
plans as giveji by the Nulyaiaatra. 

2 I have noted three types of theatre os described by Bharata. 
The BhuvapraJcaianttrn, however, has the following three types: 
Caturasra, Tryasro, and Vrtta. They ore defined by SaradStanaya 
thus: 


w frn^ i 



*1%^ Twwq: 

But no measurements are given in this connection by the author. 
Evidently these are the types of theatres attaclied to Eoyal palaces. 

0 It seems that ManasCtra,** a very comprehensive treatise on 
, Indian Architecture, lias a chapter on this type of theatre attached to 
Eoyal palaces. Dr. 1*. E. AcLaryn summarises the chapter as follows: 

It (madliynraugavidhann) is provided with' dwarf pillars or 
Iiilnsters (anghri-jmda) and consists of various members (masuraka, vedi, 
maiieka, kiitlima, iipapitha etc.) ami with eight or sixteen ksudra- 
naal. The upper portion is odorned with figuies of leographs (vyali) 

2C Loe. fit., p. IP!), 

2T J/Suroprata/ana, COS., 1930. 

23 .UjnoMjti, oU. by Dr. P. K. Acharya, 1014. 
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and crocodiles (makara). From the last but one verse of the chapter 
It IS evident that there must be a close connection between the inufcta- 
prapanga, on the one band and the siinhasana, the makara-torana and 
kalpa-vrksa, on the other hand, the latter three subjects being discussed 
in the immediately preceding and the following chapters. 

"'*** Hat the materials used for' the mukta- 

prapaiiga etc. are wood, stone, brick (terra-cotta?) and various kinds of 
metals (loha, literally iron).” 

The above account however, does not furnish any speciHo details 
atiojit the llieafre. 

Before concluding this paper, I wish to place before the learned 
world two or three points for clariecatioo : 

1 The question whether our tlieatre had a roof or it was, like the 
Greek theatre, open overhead, has not been touched by the Nstya- 
Hra, but there are indications which would force us to 
admit the existence of some kind of roof. In the section on 
column-arrangement the Ndfyaiastra requires the columns to be 
ma^fjapftdlidraiie (2, 94) and drdhdnmanihpadharane (2, 97), 
w ich would indicate that there was a roof. This is corroborated by the 
act that Bharafa praises a t^ailaguhakara' (2, 84) theatre, which, too, 
Would suggest a roof : and Ahhinava, in explninmg, why the theatre 
should not be too wide or too narrow, stresses on the point of its pro- 
perties of resounding (aiinmtfm/m, p. 54), which again points to a roof. 
The Natya^astra itself frequently uses the term ndtyamandapa for the 
ea re. All this, I think, shows that there was a roof to our theatre. 

2 The position of curtain in our theatre is doubtful, for the 
has no specific statement with regard to if. Neither the 
jiati nor the term ‘yavanika* occurs in the .second Adhyaya, 
though yavanikii’ is apparently, known to the Natydiastrir, as it occurs 
> 11-12. Of course tliis may suggest an earlier character of the con- 
^nts of the second Adhyaya. Tliough I do not know on what grounds 
^ ^ I and others jiut the curtain between Eanga^irsa and Bangapitha, 
have come acr^a a reference in Abbinava's commentary explaining 
position thus : yavaniJca rafigapithatacchirasorviadhye (p. 212), but 
cf© 13 no reference wLicb gives it a character of parting from the 
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middle. I think, this character Riven by European scholarfi to ‘pa^i,’ in 
explaining atnge-direction ‘apatikacpona’, has no ground, lloreorer it 
is believed thntfthe word ‘yarnniku* takes its origin from the practice of 
using foreign cloth for the curtain. In this connection Dr. S. K. De 
writes to me: “I have found in some ilss. and printed tests of Bome 
Sanskrit 'dramas, the word ‘‘yavnniku' is given ns ‘yamnnika’. I sup- 
pose that .this is the true form of the word, ns the word then etymologi- 
cally, would mean ‘a covering or a curtain’ from root yam, to 
restrain.” I think that the above suggestion is probable for there i3 
no sense, in deriving ‘yavanika’ from the ahove-mentionod practice. If 
the idea of curtain was not borrowed from the Greeks, why should the 
material be borrowed? There is, by the wny an attempt made to derive 
‘yavanika’ from root yu, yunoti uvnioti anayii iti (Commentary to 
Kti^animatam, ed. by T. M. Tripallii, p. 359). 

In this connection there is one other doubtful point. Had out 
theatre more than one curtain at any time or was the curtain over raisedP 
Damodaragupta in the Kvttanimatatn describes tbo performance of 
‘Eatnuvall, wherein, tbe following -occurs : The king with Vidusaka U 
on the rafigapltha. Two maids come and after much dancing and 
delivering the message to the queen, go way hahhiivatiir javanih'tntarite)- 
iVfter that the queen’s entrance -is thus described : opanftatifosAflwtif 
t(ito'’hliavannrpasutd samam celyd. 'U^lat does this mean? The com- 
nuentator says : tipanUd tiraskarini durikrtu jjdtrucchudakaiavanikd 
• yayCi idtlrst ahhavat.** , 

Was the curtain, then, actually durikrta or apanlia ? It seems the word 
apanita, iu the test, is unmistakable. May it be that dhe curtain was 
actually removed wholly at some time in the jirogress of the act? 
often find in the extant Sanskrit dramas the stage-direction ‘nepathye. 
Now if tlie curtain, which was supposed to be between the Eaugapith® 
and Raugaairsa, was down all the while what would be the propriety of 

29 The NiifijaiSitm has a doubtful phrase, wliich too, seems to beipointing to 
tho curtain being remoTOd or it may even refer to a drop curt.ain, I am not sure. 
But liero is the reference d/iruviij/um samvrtSiStii j-ofe tairSpalaria(3{te)k5ryo^ 
jymveSak putruriaip. tiunxirtharasiaimbhovah XII, 2-3; and because “tho -absence 
of “the curtain srouid also bo indicated by the practice of the musicians sitting >n 
-the ItaugnSIrsa: there will be no sensf in their sitting behind 'the curtain. 
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tfip woril 'nopathye'? Xppathynjr^n, ai; wo know, ms piinatcd heliiiul 
nnil Itanpa^ir^a would ho dirftlp.! fmm Itanpapiflia by 
tlio curtain, il would be the ploro whoro, if tlie curtain wn=i down nil the 
while, speeches from behind the curtnin eliould ho uttered. But this 
apparently cannot be meant by llic word ‘ncp.atliye’, which must refer 
to Xcpatliyaprha. Therefore tlie stajreMlireotion ‘nepathye’ mu'it have 
come into vofnie at n time when tlio curtain wai raised: or may it not, 
more probahly, he remini-rent of a time when our tlieaire had no cur- 
tain, which then we simll hate to take ns uildcd later on? This last 
alternatise is moro pruh.tldo because occordiii" to the original plan of 
the theatre ns given in (In. second Adhyayn, it had no place in the 
theatre, and hecjuse the nliseiico of tlio curhiin wouM also be indicated 
1*.\ the practice of the mustemns sitting in tho Baiiga^irsa : there will 
bo no sense in their sitting hehind the curtain. 

That there was no dropH;urtain to tmr theatre seems to bo clear 
(Plough, though the reference from Bharatn, just quoted would suggest 
otherwise, from the peculiar ending of the nets in our extant dramas. 
Our nct.s nover -ended with any incident which may bo colled dramatic 
0** autlden as is often the case in our modern dramas. Prof. Iliulson 
has drawn iittenliou to the similar condition of the Greek theatre and 
the acts in nip our Sanskrit dramas end usually by some description 
of the time of the day or by some other quiet suggeslon to the characters 
on the stage to c,\it. This jieculiar time endings of ouc acts aro due to 
the absence of the drop-curtain. 

3 .lliere U one passing reference in Xiityaidstra which puzzles me 
to some extent. In 10th' AdhySya, which has heen designated hy Abh- 
»iava as Kaksyjulhyiiya, though in the printed copies wo find if called 

Karayuktidharmh-yarijakn, it is stated: 




3 ^rrf^r ?Brd5r i 
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't4?n ftiWwm I ' 
sto tara^iraift m I 
ipnft '!? I 

'Fft ^ EI^ SR q aqi I 

^ ^ qftqirq^i 

qfel % fqR&SPlJtft gq: I 

'WFT.niqaHrS 4'qi: !K3W#g?q-iqtI: I 

^fiwirfvigiil: 

"While explaining the tno doors lro)u Nepathyngplia, Ahlii- 
nava points out that these should he placed haksyavibhagena. "What is 
this kaksyaP Was Ilailgapilha actually divided into certoin parts -to 
represent different places, as enumerated above in verses 4-7? But 
then the third verse which seems to mean that in tJje absence of kakfa* 
vibhaga it should be shown or represented (iiirdesiya) by means of 
circuinambulation on the ratigapljlia or rahga, which term is here used in 
the sense of raiigapllha. The usual stage-direction ‘parikramya’, so fre- 
quently seen in our Sanskrit dramas would support this. The same 
absence of koksavibhagn is indicated by verse 8, wherein it is stated: 

As there are no kaksus, those characters who enter first should 
be considered as in the inner apartment, those who enter afterwards 
would be in the outer apartments and those who enter still later should 
stand facing the south.” Tliis too would point to the absence of kaksa. 
Also the statement in verse C that those places’ should be known by 
varnana suggests haksabhava, but verse 4 again raises a dotibt, for 
we are to understand gardens etc. by kak^ft-ibbaga. Biit if there 
were no kaksas, as it seems, why then does Abhinava prescribe 
doors kaksavibhagena? Or was the kaksavibhaga imaginary? Or may 
it, after all be the function of the 3£attavarnnls, which were in a sense 
distinct from the Eahgapitha and yet formed n part of it? If we accept 
Abhinava’s second view that Rangapitha and Mattavaranis had the 
same height this would be rendered possible. 
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" APPEOTIX I 

1 I append, liere, the relevant verses from the ^ilparatna (TSS), 
p. 20i, verses 00-07. 

'‘7^?!% 3} ej\ ri <,t^r4SlT 

^ fiwM i 

fefefcn 'npsjt gs 

sfegi afa^ aaavni^ fsfete? irsf ii ii 

<1^ fetra^^rftrUjiBi- 

i^^min a a i cy^mikciafati JiuOTift (?) ii ii 

U^'+isg 'jra'g’T’t s f 'a 

I (?) 'Wrgfin 

f sn «4aMw( g <i^' ii H 

x^' 

'Rii-‘i'i^'M!(H'W aaVsft'rat- 
a’'<i5swm ^ Rq^ii II 

'i^4rti twitlls M^~ 

smra 5Rfeiii: II !» II ^ 

.frofeafsi Rwjta^'ri«nvj q^ ii ^ic ii 
ai5m feiK ^wjpra: ii ii n 


r.n.Q., settembee, 1932 
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2 In the course of our Runej \\o Imvo seen thaf rich kings hail 
biuall theatres attnthed to their palnce«. SdiiffUaratmV ara has a des- 
cription of llio soat-amngcnicnl m such a theatre, whirh will he of 
iiitere‘'t in the present paper I therefore, quote helow the verses 
doscnbing ilie fieit-arrangemcnt (SaugitaraliiCikara, ASS, VII, 
1351-Gl ) 


^TTHTter^mr ii n 


5S^ ST^RRT 11 

g II n 

“^igVT: II 

II il 


5 !t^^!(vs II 
arfjmr fctP^ci-hK^>i: ii 

‘SSTFi'^i^^tsin wyw'rK It i 


Era: ^ g w: |[ 

3TfyTOEf II 

ti t) ’ 

?wj*l4 ^ai (I It 

The arrangement will he soniewhai like timt asTuIho annese 
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APPEIfDIS II 

(Here I liaro given llio senses iscribcd (o vinous (eclinicil terms 
used dimiig {ho course of this paper, mo tlj- nccordiiig to DBA ) 
iiho=uppermo5t portion of n column 

pratyfilia=lowgrin9at — 


JitSrAi 


Body-guards 

Body-guards 



TREASURERS 1^15® 


CHOWRIES 


PREMIER king 

Cabinet k-ing* 

harem % 

A.NO 

/ «> 

vFFicbKSi ,_g^^gQ Vdrdrigands ' 

bards 

PANOITS 


Sta^c 



/HQ 5«pfcmbef, 1932. 


, — A'wtx’ 'uifvuk' sraiu'Dna sgg 

underTliat worj"^ ' 

toH:* A Ijalance, a moulding of the cohimn, n mouth, a beam, hut 
iione of these sensea la suitable here 

dvara=cloor,^ for some interesting detaiL about door »eee 
antler that word ‘ ‘ , 


D B ITavkad 
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Orthography. 

Ths following chief feotnres are noticeable tinifer this head. 
(I) Doubling of after r; as in aw 1.1 


..=IL .. .. .. 

.. agffiini I. 2. 

..n, .. ., „ 

.. ifPuf I. 23, II. 5, II. 10. 

..5 .. ., 

.. II. 3. 

..a; .. ., 

,;. I. 5; II. 12; 



.. I. 7;V. 20. 

.. .. ... 

., etc. I. 10 : II. 6. 

•,K .. .. ., 

., 95# I. 17 : II. 16. 

..n; 

.. V. 19. • 

..K .. .. .. 

.. 9gix II. 11 but III. 7. 

1 . 1 . before*^,, 

„ >911 II. 14. 19. 


(2) The oc^ional nse of the e<‘t‘urai iuisal instead. of the 
Amsmra, before S as in m. 3 ; III. 29 ; IV. 3 ; V. 3. 

denfaf nnsal instead of annsvita before S as 

“>WII.15;V.2i|ttS3PB<TV.25. 

S “f ' ri ’ for r e. g. fens HI. 5. 

; J Vtsarga as a mark of punctuation e. g. TV. 28, 26. 
wj Want of Saodht as in I. 16, 20. 

^nguage. s , , • 

tory ^ Sanskrit. The impreca- 

'*The ^ always metrical, the rest being in prose. 

The wav highly artificial -and js devoid of real poetic skill, 

praised conventional, in which the y-arious kings are 

Jong comnoT,^^^*^?'*' artificial style of Sanskrit prose, with its 
have W perfection by Bana, seems to 

•afluenced ^7 tha learned not only in Northern India but 

VctoiJii « parts like Kathiawar, during the Valabhi period," 
and their character., 

ccpper-plate Valabhi have to their credit about a hundred 

^ they do ^ historical importance, fail 

are relieion® contemporary events. But almost all the grants 
‘^hy and Tl Valabhi rulers w^ere ‘quite catholic in their 

^veralhundrM^^^^ in stheir religious spirit. ”ln the country .are 
Most of th“ tnonasteries of Sangharamas with about 6,000 monks, 
temples of De* j Hlnayana. . . . There are several hundred - 

Hiaen Tswnfr'^L^ ®®^taries of many sorts ”* In such terms 

hiugdom ° visited Valeh in about 640 A. D. describes the 

and the religious condition. 

®®2l. H. p. 260. 
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In June 1930, these copper-pUte grants were found in the course ' 
oi excavations made in Vaia at a distance of about 500 yards from the t 
tank known at present as Ghora- Daman. The excavations were'- 
undertaken on the spot, as Mr. R. L. Mehta, the then Karbhari of Vala \ 
'State,' ( Kathiawar ), suspected that there would be unearthed near by ^ 
■'the- King’s palace or there 'would be located a Buddhist Monastery | 
where students from outside flocked for higher studies in Buddhistic • 
lore. During the course of the excavations only these copper-plates 
were found piled one upon another below a slab of white stone used • 
for sharpening swords and other such weapons. Nothing else of j 
importance was found. In July 1930 I was entrusted with the work . 
of deciphering them, the results of which I now place before the public. ‘ 
I am much indebted to Mr. R. L. Mehta for his kindness in giving me . 
permission to decipher and publish them. My cordial thanks are also ' 
due to Mahamahopadbyaya Ral Bahadur Pandit G. H. Ojha, Ajnieri . 
for many useful suggestions and to Mr. Cbbotalal Kanji, Librarian, / 
Lang Library, Rajkot, for making available the plates for me. Tbai^ 
are also doe to Mr. D. B. Diskalkar, M.A, of Satara, for lending * 
me his MS. of Valabbi grants. ’ 

Of these grants No. I alone is of some importance inasmuch as i 
it is one of the few known grants of the Gaiulaka dynasty. Besides 
its date G.S. 230 is very important as it is the earliest Plate of the 
family and gives the latest date for Dtuvasena L The other plates 
are not very important, stereotyped as they are in their wording 
though the date 319 of No. V is a new one as also the mention of th« 
Bnddhistic Monasteries built by Yaksha-S’ura, and PErpa-Bhail^ 
Characters. 

These belong to the Southern i'Jas’t of alphabets and noteworthy 
are the forms of the JihvamuHya and Upadhmaniya. The letters 
of grant No. 1 are of a little diflerent type, thus separating it from the 
group, as it does not, strictly speaking, belong to the Valabhi rulers but 
their feudatories, theGSiulakas. Besides they have tada of them a small 
circle at the top of the vertical lines. The way of representing the 
vowel mark of ‘a’ in the case of *bha* (in grant IV 1. 15) and of the 
final consonant ‘t’ with a stroke at the top deserves notice. (No. V. 

1. 43 ). 

' Read before the first Bombay jEBstorical Congress In 1931. 
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(2) The 


Orthography, 

The following chief features are noticeable under this head. 

(l) Doubling of Rafter v as in w I. 1 

^ .. .■ .. >, 1 . 2 . 

>. n. .. „ „ JUnf I. 25, if. 5, II. 10. 

..5 .. .. 11 . 3 . 

.. It .. .. .. I. 5 : II. 12 ; 

, «K .. „ I.7JV.20. 

.. X .. .. ... „ Rrf etc. I. 10 ; If. 6. 

» K i. .. ,, .. <is# I. 17 : II. 16. 

-1. *1, .. iffsT V. 19. • 

•» >• ■> .. 93^ II. 1 1 but III. 7, . 

before =1^,. ., vrn 11. 14, 19. 
ot^^sional nse of the guttural vasal instead. of the 
Avusoara, before S as in. 4?^ III. 3 ; III. 29 ; IV. 3 ; V. 3. 

b iJr IT Tr* of t^ denial tutsal instead of anusvara before S as 
^U. 15 ! V. 2 : V. 25. 

,™ of ‘ fi ’ for r e. g. fens III. 5. 

S '“Otga as a mark of puuctnation e. g. IV. 28, 26. 
wl Want of Sandhi as in I. 16, 20. 

lory ''ofotw plates is Sanskrit. The impreca. 

“The lanonir ■'?! metrical, the rest being in prose. 

The wav highly artificial and js devoid of reaJ poetic skiU. 

praised ^ conventional, in which the various kings are 
Joes comno,, artificial style of Sanskrit prose, with its 

have perfection by Bana, seems to 

>nfltienced learned not only in Northern India but 

''aloi/ii nrv, r I^athiawar, during the \^alabhi period.” 

®Pper-p^e fillers of Valabhi have to their credit about a hundred 
^ Ihey do to historical importance, fail 

are religiouj contemporary events. But almost all the grants 

and M Valabhi rulers were quite catholic in their 

several hundi-M^^* religious spirit. In the country are 

Most of them of Sangharamas with about 6,000 monks, 

temples of ^ ^ ^ Hinayana.... There are several hundred 

TsLi.,t u °f sorts, ”* In such terms 

^l^Jom Vni'^kv^ ° "visited Valeh in about 640 A. D, describes the 
' religious condition. 

^11. P.260. 
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The Vahbhi rulers were orthodojc Hindus. ^^aDy of the pasts ■ 
are granted to Brahmins who mferated from their countries and sstdsd 
in places where they secured patronage at the hands of the Maitrah' 
rulers. Thus in grant IV two Brahmins are said to have left Dafa-^ 
para and resided in Valabhi. Of these five grants, published bett,* 
four are Buddhist and only one Brahroanical. In the Buddhist giastJ^ 
donations are made for the upkeep and repairs of Viharas, bnt tb? ^ 
Brahmanical grant gives a village to two Brahmins. It is a cnrbo i 
fact that though most of the Maitraka rulers profess themselves toh ‘ 
devout worshippers of Siva, only one grant donates property to a 6;n . 
temple in Balavarmrmaka Vatapadra.* The Bull-emblem on tbK i 
seals and the epithet Parama Mabe&vara which all of them ess, 
distinctly show that the Maitrakas, the Valabhi rulers, were > 
A number of Siva Lihgas of ex«ptionaIly targe size are dog cat 
among the mins. Bull images are found. This shows that they dd ' 
build Siva temples, and as perhaps they were maintained by State. ; 
no grants were made to them. However it is curious that uo * 
temple, except one, built private individuals, was recipient ^ i 
royal bounty. 

A grant of Satp 290 was Issuo* by ^iditya I alias Dharroildityi ' 
towards a Sun temple built la Ae village BhadrepikS.’ One of the 
Maitraka kings Dharapatla is styled * ParamSditya-bbakta o pot 
devotee of the sun.* It may show that in the Volabbi period Sea 
Worship also premiled in the country. 

Grants 11 ( I. 22 )» HI ( !• 21 ), V ( 1. 33 ) refer to the Yaksha^ira' 
Vfliira and grant V ( 1. 34 ) refers to PurnabhatJa Vihara, both trtotuiS' 
tcfies /or nuns. Th.'Jt all these moaisterics were built in and about 
Vahbhi only is seen from the explicit mention that they were built is 
the township (tTT=T) of VobbbL Vahbhi, as noted by Ilincn Tshcg. 
was the centre of Buddhist learnicg in those d.-\ys and schohrs fiwti 
all parts of India came to Valabhi and lived there in the monastnic* 
bdilt under Royal patronage. Monasteries built by princess Da^f 
AchSrya Bhadanti Sthiramali.* Djvirapati Slcanchbapi,* Bhfksio 
Vimala Gupta* are mentioBcd in other grants. There is one more 
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mmaslcty mmed after Bhatarka and presented to Rajasthanf ja ^ era.' 

These monasteries which were very liberally endowed by the 
kinp were centres of Bnddhist lining. Sthin-Mati, fonnder of a 
Vihara, was a deep and famous scholar. His monastery had a splendid 
ibrary of sacred books.* One grant provides for the purpose of the 
jMirchase of scriptures.* 


The viUages mentioned in the present grants are Bhattipadni, 
Phankaprasravaiia, Niggudaka, Vatadraha (?), Amadasaputra,’ Da&v- 
para, Danturaputra, Nagadinnanaka, BhadreSvara. 

The Visions mentioned are Ghasaraka and Rohanaka. The 
counlr^ is referred to in the questioruxble plural * Sura§treshu 
I have not been able to identify any of these. 

V ^ Copper-plate of the GSrulaka MahSraja 

V arahadasa of the year 230 G. E. ( 549 A. D. ) 

j copper-plates measuring each about \2\" in length 

Each has two ringholes and are fastened to- 
er by rings. There is a seal attached to one of the rings. The 
ascription and emblem on the seai are completely blurred. It may 
r ips have borne an image of Garuda on it as the dynastic name 
^ould suggest. 

'^s^ription which is mostly in Sanskrit prose has been 
P®ff«tly well. The alphabet is of an early southern type. 

® ters have many of them small circles at top. 

Mah- records a grant of land made by the Mahisamaata 

Varahadasa (1. 12) of the Gariilaka dynasty (1. 2). It was 
Ehanka-prasravapa. Varabadasa (II) granted a plot of 
— me asuring a hundred Padavartamis* in the village of I3ha{{i- 


^ See Inilan Antiquary VoL V, p. 207. 

l edi^ A otiquaiy, September, 192S, p. 39. 

4 * Th^ ), Ibid. 

die Va» hhr Suflsh^ is found lo the ( masodine ) singuhr or plural In 
u. In one pbce it Is found used in the Feminine singular— 

JPjsrfphia ladica. VoL XVII. p. 109. 

0 « has kindly furnished the frflomng note on /CIS- 

£ra.-iii f was an old land-measurement gcneraU/ menUoned in the 

The tenn has hitherto been misunderstood. (1) la 
the con,^™ Sanskrit WorterbOch. Kdwarta fa explained, accordiag to 

Katyayana’s Srauta SOtra. as a square foot- £2) .Monjer 

^^^^'^krit Dictionary gives the meanings the word *" a wbeelfer 

'bn* Hi** n well, le., an Aragha'a ' and *a square foot *.’* (3) Dr. Fleet 

plates of MaKo^aDharasenaflD of Vabbhi ated the 
lit the turning round of a fool fa given by Mcrier 
li u t ^'^®krit Dictionary as roeanirg a aquare foe*. Cut i: seems 
grp.^ ^ that such an expression as 'buodrftlPadavirtas ’ means a pid of 
««$uriBg a hundred feet square each way U. tea tbousaad square feet 
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padra. near Valablit, for providing clothes, food etc. to the Bhihhums 
’residing in the Vihara of Ihemerdiant'Ajita of the same village that was 
bestowed as a mark of favour upon him by MaharSja Dhruvasena I of 
Valabhi, and for incense, lamp oil,'', etc., for the worship of the Lord- 
Buddha. The Garulakas were the Samantas or feudatory chiefs un’der 
the rulers of Valabhi. The capital Seems to have been Phahkaprasra- 
vana, for the Palitana plates of Samanta Maharaja Simhaditya, the son 
of Maharaja Varahadasa II are also issued from the same place.’ 
Dr. Hultzsch suggests that the name Garulaka stands for Garulaka 
or Garu^aka and the family claimed descent from Garuda.^ . 

This inscription and the other known plaUs of. dynasty give the 
following genealogy of the dynasty : — ’ 


MabirSja ^ura 


Senapati IrarAhadSsa 1 


Mahirija Sora It 


-i. 


^ . Samanta Maharaja Simhaditya. 

The grant of Simhaditya gives the genealogy fronr Senl'pati VarSha- 
disa and Maharaja ^ura of our grant is mentioned there as Mahasam* 
anta Bhatliiura. 

The eulogy of these princes isjn the conventional terms. The 
only historical reference of any importance is the statement in U. 9-10 
that Varahadasa IT conquered a ruler of Dvaraka, whose name the 
grant fails to record. A mention of this conquest is also made in the 
Palitana plates of the G. S. 255. 


Tbs date of the grant is given as Magha 1 of the year 230 of 
the Gupta Era { or about 549 A. D. ). The date and the year are 
given in numerical symbols. . The reference to hlaharaja Dhruvasena 
in 1. 15 shows that Varahadasa was his contemporary. The latest date 
ol Dhruvasena that is known is 226.' 

It is written by Bhatila. ' 


rather than only one hundred square feel which would measure only ten feet 
each way, and would be rather a Email area for a grant, to say nothing of the 
still smaller Meas .mentioned further on. The Sanskrit Kosas, Vacsspafya 
Brihadabbidbana and Sabda Kalpadruma. both give the meaning of the word as 
‘awheel for raising water from a well ie. Araghata*. But all these interpreta- 
tions cannot be accepted. In one place the Mali>-a grant menttors 

^'fl ‘ an Irrigation well yrith an area of 28 Pidavartas Hence 
Fadavarta cannot but be less than 'al^ha'" 

1. Epigraphia Indies, Vd. XT, p. 16. 

Z Ibid., p. 17. 

3. Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Boyal Asiatic'SocIety, New Series, 
VoL I. p. 16. 
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Grant No. I ‘of S. 230 G. E. 
Plate A 





^ 'fw+ll'Kci: S^TTri^^Tl^- 

^ - /-s - - - - 

^<rl4K»iy4r:j 

'WTOtT: ifR 



^-- ^ ^•t.(+)^» 

^;t^* ipi n 

*in s 1* 

T~ : ^ The whole phrase oogiit to read as :— T5fS3^^V^* 

L ^ Valabbi Grants. See Grant JI 

^ • • Rr^°. V Read »i°f^rf3-as in Epiffraphia lodica 

ifeisf* ^ ^ « The whole 

j^j to be 0 ^11 TO^>irtt^ gr^rgFn^< ^-« ^ «^o. 

II. 22-23. S Readq^Fn®. t* Kead 
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Grant No. II. Copper-plate grant of 6lladitya G) alia 
Dharmaditya of the Gupta Samvat 287 ( 606 A. D. ) 


The two plates of this grant aro engraved on one side onlyac 
have holes at the top and they are secured together by rings. Tfc 
left hand ring bears an oval seal which has in relief on it^theusu: 
Bull Mark of the Valabhi rulers and the legend 6ri Bhatarkkal 
The plates are each They are corroded in some place 

But the rest of the portion is perfectly legible. 


'The grant is issued from Valabhi. It records the grant b 
^iladitya alias Dharmaditya, of the village Ni^udaka in the Ghasarak 
sub-division for procuring clothing, food, medicine etc. for the con 
munion of Buddhist nuns residing in the Yaksba Sura Vibara, fc 
sandal incense, flowers, etc. required for the worship of the Lor 
Buddha and for the repairs of the broken and fallen parts of th 
Monastery. From 11. 22-24, it seems that the BhikfunTs wer 
dwelling in the Monastery built by Yaksha-^Iira their own beio 
destroyed probably. The name of Guhasena immediately follows ths 
of BhaltSrka in the genealogy, omitting four kiogs between them. 


The officers mentioned to this grant are the Ayuktakas, VInijmli 
takas. DrSilgikas, Mahattaras, Citas, Bbatas, Kumarlmatyas zp 
others. 

The Dutaka, who executed this grant is Bha{{adityaya&is’a» 
the \var minister and chief secretary who wrote it is Vattrabhalti. I 
records the date KSrtika Vadi 7 of the year 287 G. E> 


( 'i ) 

i^) 
i \ ) 


-Grant No. II 

' of 6UadItyaT alias Dharnmditya of 287 G, E. 
’ Plate A ‘ _ 

erf i 

[ ] 




1 It Is only In the grants of G. S. 286 and 287 that the Dutaka or tfa< 
Executor of the grant is given as * BhattSdltyasaa Usually in Valabb: 
grants, the Dutaka is the Heir Apparent. ' Was Bhattadityaya^s his son, wbc 
probably died before bis father ? Sniditya I was succeeded by his youngei 
brother Kharagraha T. This Kharagraha appears as the Dutaka In grants ofG.E. 
290 (Nos. Ill & IV). Two plates of Kharagraha I have been discovered in 1932 
in Vlrdl under Lathi and at Amtell. They have been deciohered bv me. 

2. Read ^¥ 1 ^:.. ' 
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(v) 



( S ) [ ]?r: vt 

( 1 * ) 

:: SN?nrTfS^mffeCT- 



(■il) ^ 

(I'i) 

in) 


a?n¥r 



. Plate B 

^nTOIT^[jRT^ 

^ 


^ Read R^f¥*. R Read Simikirly in other places, t Read . 

Y Read H Read ^ Read 
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i'K'K) ^ 

( 33!RT ^ ’jjrRrRn^^T^;53°TJn^ 

[ f^5K ]“ 

*Tr3^3f fTwr^ 


9W 

( X • ) ( 1 ] 21^ *1^ ^ ijfilWW ?T^ fl^ ’7:?5 11 *lT!flf 

( ^1 ) [0 ?ni^ iiw n 

«Tf5 

( X'^ ) [ H^- [0 ^ fn^ ^ ii 

I- ^RT +»g;l(5ctlMtl,MJ ^MOI- 

( XX ) II t ^oo(+)tfo(+)'» ^rf^ ^ '» 

. II 3T{ u *w. 

Grant No. III. Copper-plate grant of Sladltya (I) alias 
Dharmaditya of the Gupta Samvat 290 ( 609 A. D. ) 

The two plates that constitute this grant are as usual engra\e<J 
on one side and are secured together by only one ring. There are two 
ring holes in each plate and the second ring is at present missing. The 
legend on the seal which is attached to the ring is blurred and con- 
sequently illegible. The plates are each 12^' X 9 i”. They are in a per- 
fectly good state of preservatido. 

The characters are of the usual type of the Valabhi plates. The 
consonant ^ (in 1. 32) deserves notice. 

t Read ^ Read ? Read «mi. v Read H Read 

Pr^. ^ Read ^&a;. 
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. The grant is tssded from the victorious camp at BbadreSvara 
onlside the Valabbl gate. We learn from it that ^iladitya granted the 
village ot Amadasaputra situated near Vatadraha in the province of 
Ghasaraka for defraying the expenses of various kinds ( clothing, food, 
medicine, etc. ) of the ntitis that may come from the four quarters to 
the Monastery for ntws, built by Yaksha ^ra, situated inside ValabbT, 
for Mndal, incense, flowers, etc., reqmted for the worship of the Lord 
Buddha and for the repairs of the broken and the fallen parts of the 
Monastery. 

The command is issued to all the Ayuktakas, Viniyuktakas, 
Drangikas, Mahattaras, Catas, Bhatas, Kumaramatyas and to others 
as they may be concerned. 

The Dutaka is 5rl Kharagraha and Vatrabhatti is the minister 
of peace and ^^’ar who wrote the grant. 

The date is the 7th day of the dark fortnight of Bhadrapadaof 
the Gnpta Sanival 290. The date and the year are given in numerical 
symbols. . • 


(o 

(’.) 

(O 

) 

(^) 

.('O 

(o 


Grant III of G. E. 290 
< of ^iladitya 1 alias Dharmlditya. 
Plate A 

aff 



siUTrat^SiRT- 

■iKatOsTrfiirfil- 

iwn— 


R«d »%,». ^ ■’5^. ? Read =!>!. 
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(<■) 

(1") 

(11) 

(«) 

(n) 

(IV) 

( 11 ) 

do 

(1-.) 

(iO 

(ll) 

do 



v»5<wi* 


iRd 1 

?ITO4R>'Hf — 





i^W«4(W<jfdNf5rd- 







.. , 

«Fn W Jncnftjft: gtRTMRJ^TRT 
Plate B 





qPUiTlM f 
SRiPT ^ 

] *n- 

*I5 ^I'IT»^I^^«mhi,h 5 U?5IN^Wi 

\ Read ’I Read ®^3^L ? ‘’qR^i^^rr. '< ®'TTf«r7«fl'-. 

M Read Read «» Read c’Read^f^S^'** 

Read 


dv) 

, ( 11 ) 

(iO 

(iv.) 
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< , . STM- 

,( 

silj.- 

(^") - 

(\n) [ » 1 g g fi N gq i xp ^ 

( 

■ , [Qf^N ' .j : ' ' ___ 

( X \ ) ♦ilw<^(^*til^ ?nf^ ^ AIh [ill 

[lO 

(X^) [i] 3TT^ ^ jn:% ii 

' . ll • , ‘ ' . : 

'X'^) It x«>'»(+)^® 371^ 
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;( ijcf 37ftidiyd(wp!Ji ^ 

3TFTT- 

^ficq I uj^ *Tig^ ^nJTPf 

(\-) x tott 

(^ 1 ) [ l ] gg^t%qi [ l ] aiFT 

^ .5T^P^:' 

(^^) ^ qpftg WTO7g?dl[^ 

' ■ ' [l]fH[^ ] ■ 

. (^0 ^ JTnr ?ng::gjw^^ [n] tii5 

(^^) [ 1 ] 3n^ ^TT^IRTT =^ <n^ ^ II 

• . »-n^?r?: ii 

(’^) 11 g^oo(+)^o JTI?T^ 

^ va • ^ * 

jwii , ;., ' ' 


Grant No. IV. Copper-plate Grant of Slladitya (I) also 
Known as DharmSditya of the Gupta Samvat 290. 

The ^ plates are as usual secured together with copper* rings 
passed through holes at the edges. The seal that is attached to the left 
' ring bears the usual Boll Emblem and the inscription ’ 6RI 
. ^^t^ild<ah. Each of the plates measures 14*^ a:9i^\ The plates are 
>n a very bad state of preservation and one cannot read them except , 
with the help of other published grants of the rulers. 

•• The usual Valabhi characters show a peculiar bha (I. 15) with 
a vo^I mark at 'the bottom of the right hand part of ‘bh’ instead of to 
tbe right of the top. 

The grant is issued from Valabhi. ^aditya granted the village 
of Banturaputra situated in the township of Mandall to two Brahmins 
Mitra^arman and Ganeivara, sons of Rudrasarman who belonged to 
die .Audaresani Gotra and who' came from Daiapura and resided 

at ValabbT. ' . . 

Daiapura is the present Mandasnr in Malwa. ( Gw’alior territory ) 

The Dutaka is Kharagraha and the grant is written by Vatra- 
minister of peace and war. The date is the 10th day of the 
bright fortnight of Bhadrapada of the year 290 G. E. ' '' 

^ Read Read gi. ? Read HpiteK^o. v Read 

R«d ^ Read ‘ ‘ . 
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Grant IV op G. E. 290. 
of ^laditya I. 

( 1 ) afi Hfei srafJitt; !RPTa"i<ni!)!(i»ii 

[a] 

'lUJIT- 


( ^ ) 

{ ^ ) Tm 

( s ) ^nrigspn? 

( T*} ) 

( X) RWI^ 

gw- 

( 1 ^ ) *iT 


iRi^[q]cinTi^t?fT3rai^5 rr* 




jTsflqqrafift^' 


('lr) gilWTKig^^ncW^- 

g- 

(i'») [^ 3 'rn ^>{ )' qq i lcik : 

■ *n: [iTfi^qT] 

l Read ^ Read OiTOI®. ? Read 05 ^ 4 °. v Read c^nfr* 

H sptd. ^ Read Oer^^rTco. « Read ^ Road ^erTiU®. 
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: ' . * Plate B 

. [aft]- ' ' . ., , 

sfRfter- 

, , [’‘®i>fr- 

:^")' 


,^i) jm iiiir maiM' x'giEn=imR 

' ^ i^'j Jilt’ll fri^- 

Q 44 Kd 4 iiRm?^cn#Tiift 3 i: ' 

ij;, 

( gqifnTFrwlTir 

^nrfgr^T^. 

( ) ^*<ny 3(^nf(i 5t5l^iji^c4lt ipTcft: 

• ?TrJTi 7 !r ?T 
^d)-f sznt^: 

( ) ^rgi?T^^ ^ 

5 JXr ^ II jjFflf ^ifer- 

\^'’) Wtl^rlrfi^li^ [l] rTT^^ ^ 

^ 5 ^l<K<ld II ^l]' '■ 

^ v^i [1] STTS^ '^yil'dl =H 

^ ^[ft] II W-IT^r ??l 

’jnSTf: f&fe?T 11 ^ Ho«>(+) 

=^njq^g io . '■ \ 

^ iR II ' ■ 

Hr ^ Read Osn^rr. ? Rend q^o. V Read Rrgei. 

aft 'vords wUhoat VisargJU ^ Read )* The Visargn 

‘s either -wrong or is a mark of full stop (?). i Read 
' Read Read K\ Read Pr^gT U ‘ 
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Grant No V Copperplate grant of DhruvSsena (II) of 
the Gupta Samvat 319 ( 638 A D ) 

These two plates which measure \ 2 \" by are secured by one 
ring which is passed through the holes on the left side of the top 
The ring through the right hand holes is missing This grant is \ery 
badly preserved 

The characters show in 1 43 consonant ‘ t ’ with a strobe at 
the top 

The grant is issued from victorious camp at (?) It records 
that Dhruvasena granted the village of Nagadinnanaka in the Roha 
naka province in Sara§tra for procuring clothing food raediane etc^ 
for the communion of Buddhist nuns ( living ) in the Vihara built by 
Purnabhatta and situated within the precincts of kaksba ^iira Vihara 
in the vicinity of Valabhi and for sandal, flowers, incense lamp etc. 
for the worship of the Lord Buddha and for the repairs of the broken 
and fallen parts of the Monastery Purnabhatta was born in'the 
respectable family of Samanta Kakkuba s mother 

The Dutaka m this matter was Samanta ^iladityaand the grant 
was written by Skaodabhatta on the 7th day of the bright fortnight of 
Jyestha of the year 319 of the Gupta Era 

This grant is important in as much as it gives a new date of. the 
Valabhi rulers, the other years of this ruler being 310*, 312f, 3131, 
3205, 321tt 


Grant V 


( 1 ) 
(’<) 
( ^ ) 


of Dhruvasena II G S 319 - » 

afl fcpiWiJtiqKi . . . ^ 

aisR 

..qiHiw [ttisl'. ] !T [^I] 5 


'TfOTt [J] 


* Indian Antiquary VI 13 

t Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal As atic Society New Series 
1.69 

\ Ibi<L 1, 50 ^ 

§ Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society XX 6 
Epigraphia Ind ca VIII 188. 

tt Ephigraphia Indica VUI, 194 
t Read 
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s) 
s ) 
'>) 
o 

%-) 

'*'>) 

1^) 

n) 

iv) 

I'l) 



afewfe: «ireiw[srt]n[^] 

tS?- 

Sw5ns4t5ram[ ejr ](Siii3u+.t.4m; 

^TWrt !Rt7' 

'iNliK?j[ ft ]?nff ft*Hi'i«siiH- 
S'TOg?- 

Jfrm ['rc]*TO^: ?li4,n«iRt^wwi3- 

siwn^ig^: 

S9f{ 'TW’T?? ^ 3^- 

‘ r: SPI^^ >jft- 

55TST5 


3: 5^Tll^crc5^STlft 5#T* 
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( ^^ ) 2 J 1 


( ^\» ) f^'nnnr 

gfkrf 2 fti 5 [?ITTRll^^^}- 

( ) R3»t OT^'i ’ TO^S i’ ^-^^iiaEjOttR-aRdawK - wjjt wtas- , 
( ) ui.iiCt*«IR iPTO555Ji: ^RHrapjfSra. aiM Swit' 

( 55 ) gai^ .iwftfet w CTwafWt: 

(XO O^IUIW*?^ *ll<uf(5IFI-hilWWU«wl4(l-liOT 


I Read Pl'Ttlli«iJH«*n* °n .® ? Read '°JTcn^ 

^ “irOijrT®. ^ Read MtUN T ^n r. w Read ^ 

®iiT5?TT5iRn3°. Read r^rt. ReadVMtlT. Read 
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(?*.) [q-]atwiterr ^snufRf^^icqT ^ ett et 


(vo) *ng^ ^rwr^r 


( v*j ) ^ ^ «igft< 4 §^ 3 ^ ^nrrnr^^priT^fvi [i] 

ET^ET JW ERT Hpiww ^ [^^} [ Ji ] 

(vx) [ETFfrli ^rfem[jrr];Tt^^ni^ qanEi?RfenEft [i] 
JncERr^nr^ ?nft ^ eto ^arg x grpo^'t^r [ u ] [f^] 

(■^O ^ [ Eit^ H ^ M ^ ig wT tTi ^ aiE^ e^ 

* 1 ^ [ l) ] 

(vv) [?[?rw 3 R«^iiSi^d 

br g x«*[+]v[+]^ v m. 
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(>'•) 

(?^) 

(?') 

(v») 

(t 1) 

(«) 

(n) 

(tt) 





MtilCTlfttnii %HT5Kft^ ^ afeicft ^ ^ 
f>K>3iWE^it=^ sift'll ‘ng^ Hwi=r ^ 


^1 <)gw4gw 3^ junSisOTt^ [i] 

[aw]? ^ltetvl[lIl]A^-54llRl [i] 

W'^aRniR ^ iim 5ig [ ii] [i®] 

5OTft ^pif [sifts] [SJ^] S [l] ■^l3-*tAl SI ai:^ 

[ H ] ^ni am s si ir iw ii ^c q'. fef4ia[ft] 

[^)ft H ^ f iif S ftfiwratsas? ]trfl5^>^f^wra^ [i^] 
?o"[+ll»[+]«,sft5g«^sf5iftaa. 



14 ^ Anmls of the Bhmdarkar Oriental Beseawh Institute 

Candupanditft gives hia own date vie. Sarhvat 1353 or J.X>. 

This reference enables us to push back the date of Vjllaratnakari 
as far back as A. D. 1250 or roughly the Isfc half of the 13tb 
century. The popalarity of this work will be apparent from the 
fact that not less than 20 commentaries have been written on it ‘ 
and that numerous copies of the work ore extaut in amanu* 
script form in different Manuscript libraries of the world. 


XXIX 

JINASAMUDRASto AUTHOR OF A COMMENTARY 
ON THE KUZIZRASAMBHAVA AND HIS EXACT DATE 
Born 1506 (a. D. 1450) and died <Sarhwjfl555 (A. D. 1499) 

In my note in the Annals* ( No. XXVI ) I concluded on other 
evidence that Jina«amudra’scommentary on the Ktimarasarnbhava 
must have been composed towards the last Quarter of the 15tli 
century i. e. between a. n. 1475 and 1500. This inference was 
mainly based on the probable identity of this commentator with 
the JinosamudrasOri who was a contemporary of Devakarna in 
Samtxit 1536 ( = A. D. 1480 ). 

I have since examined all the colophons of the only Ma of 
the ATuTnurasamb/Kivafi^ by Jinosamudra (No. S37 of 1884-87) 
and found that all the seven colophons for the seven cantos are 
identical in their enumeration of the details about the author of 
the commentary viz. ( 1 ) WTHX ; ( 2 ) ; ( 3 ) 

and In the Kharataragaccha Paitavali No. 1 we find 

the following remarks * about 

" WawtdiQoi ” appear the following Suris 

1 See my cote in the Journal of tb» Mythic Society ( April 192S } where 
I have corrected Biihler’a error as be gave A. D. 1455-7 as the date of compo* 
. sitiou of Can4u’s commentary. 

^ Aufrecht : Cota. Cotafoporum. Fart l.p- 495 

3 Annolj. ToL XV ( Parts Iir-IV ),pp. 244-246. 

* XAoraforo ffaccAa Pa/(niial» Sanigraha (compiled by Sn Jinarijya; 
Pub. by Puraneband Kahar, 48 Indian Mirror Street, Calcutta, 1932) p. 
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iii^HRnjn‘5 • h» «rT i m ?mTnmJ!r 

IH.%^ I *’ 

H?. t tTfr^TTirt srrnrj^'t ^-5[ ^cr^a r: \ gsr^ 

Tm^;T'i^‘^HmTT%2TT: I rrfT^'^faohifTJr^nn^ ^ ?hhh ^ q^.- ” 

The identity presumed by nio in my previous note is amply 
proved by the above extracts which corroborate all the details of 
the colophons of the Kumnrasambhamiika about Jinasamudra 
and the line of the Sun's in the Kharalaragaccha to which he 
belonged.. 


Further Kkarataragaccha Pattamli ^c. 2 ’ also furnishes more 
details about Jinasamudra • — 


“ H'a— tTf^l vnphn^TrTn: s 


etc.” 


" H<~?T?q| sTS’hrrsTTTJT! i ?tpi ^ 

nWi q^i g ld l Si TcTT. l srfrr, ^T. ffSTT, ?H?o 

i ft<t- M-3 T < i g tgq^TT^ ?Tpm;, qnr *7Tfbr^s 

m *TfTT:n II 

It will be seen from the above evidence that Jinasamudarasuri 
in the above Pattavalla is identical with the Jinasamudra, the 
author of the commentary on the KttniUrctsambhai'a. He was born 
in Samvat 1506 { = A. D. 1450) became a Suri in Saihvat 1521 
( = A. D. 1465 ) i. e. at the age of fifteen and died at Ahmeda- 
bad in Sarhvat 1555 ( = A. P. 1499 ) having lived about 49 years. 
His commentary must have been written between A. D. 14G5 and 
A. D. 1499 after he settled down in the Kharataragaccha as a 


Buri. 


XXX 

THE TERMINUS AD QVEMmR THE DATE OF BHANU- 
DATTA, THE AUTHOR OF THE RASAMANJAIil 
Dr. S. K. De makes the following remarks® while dealing 
with the date of Bhanudatta the ahthor of th e Rasamailjarl ■— ■ 

' Ibid, p. 33. 

* Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, p. 248, 

19 I Anaals. B. O. B. I. J 
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“ The other terminus is furnished by the date of one of the 
commentaries on the Rasamafijart called the Rasamafljarml^a 
( or Vilasa ) by Gopala ( alias Vopadeva ), son of Nrsitfaha which 
is expressly dated in 1428 A. D, Dr. De further' states that " the 

comm, is dated Bamvat 1484=1428 A. D Mr. Shridhar R. 

Bhandarkar points out ( Rep. of Second Tour 1904-06 p. 36 ) that 
the date is 1494 and not 1484 as given by Stein ( extr. p. 273 ) hut 
he thinks it is Saka era, in which case the date of commentary 
will be 1572 A. D. 

As the above statements of Dr. De left me in uncertainty 
about the exact terminus I examined the grounds of Mr. Bhandar* 
kars’s statement that the year belongs to the Saka era and that 
the date of the commentary would, therefore, be 1572 A. D. My 
examination shows that Mr. Bbandarkar's conclusion is correct 
as will be seen from the following facts : — 

( 1 ) Mr. S. R. Bhandarkar's remarks® about the date of the 
commentary under reference are as follows 

“ The dote of composition is given as 

means nine and so the date is 1494 and not 1484 as 
given by Stein. The era is not specided. But the name of the 
cyclic year Angiras shows that it is the Saka year. So the era of 
the date of Stein’s Ms. must be the Saka era since the date is 
1514. •' 

( 2 ) Mr. Bhandarkar is correct in taking ^ to mean' mne 
and not eight as interpreted by Stein in his extract on p. 273 of 
his Catalogue ( see p. 120 of Ojhs’s Palaeography of India, 1918 ). 
Henoe the year is 1494 and not 1484. 

( 3 ) Dr. Stein was doubtful about his interpretation of the 
chronogram as he records it with a sign of interrogation thus— 
** ( 1484 ? ) mfir fipt ” 

( 4 ) Dr. Stein could not properly make use of the incorrect 
expression “ ”as recorded in his Manuscript. Tie 

correct expression is found in the Ms. seen by Mr. Bhandarkar 
and which he records as ’* In this expression the 

> Ibid p. 252. 

* Seport of a Second Tour in ffeareh of Bansirit ifss. in Rajptitana and 
Central India— 1004-05 and IBOS-09, p, 36. 
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presence of the ormenSra gives us clearly the word ■ efrot - instead 
of the word fw which could not make any meaning in Stein’s Me. 

(5) Mr. Bhandarkar ia nleo correct in stating that.Angiras 
IS the name of the Saka year and not of a Sarhvat year. This state- 

jE’ptams (Vol. V, 

raw, p. 31b) where the name of Saka 1194 is mentioned to be 
■in^ras. On p, 77 of the same volume Samvat 1494 ia mentioned 
to have Tta/aaisu as its name which conflicts with the name 
3Tf*R^as given in the Ms. 

It will thus he seen that the date of the com. KasamanjaTm- 
2). Jo7S and not 142S A. D. Curncquently the later t^'rminiis 
for lihanudatta's dale ia A. D. 1572 and not 242S A. D. 


XXXI 

BATE OFBARAVAhl OF KALYAnAV ARMAN 
between A. D. 550 and A. D. 966 

Mr. V. Subrohmanya Shastri writes in his preface to the edi- 
tion of Sarrivali • of KalySnavarnion : “ In my attempts to make 
out the ambiguous portion of certain Slokas in JstakapSrijSta ‘ 
I had to refer to BrhntjjatakQ and its commentary by Bhattotpaln 
to decide upon the right interpretation of the dubious passages. 
I found that Bhattotpali loho lived in the time of Emperor Jehangtr 
supported his explanations of the passages in Varahamihira's 
work by largely quoting from Satavall. because his authority on 
astrological points was undisputedly acknowledged in his lime. " 

The author Kalyanavarman appears to have flourished between 
the ages of VarahamiMro and Bhattotpala. ” 

I wonder on what authority Mr. Suhrahmanya Shastri makes 
the statement that Bhattotpala lived in the time of Emperor 
Jehangir whose period of reign is A. D. 1605-1637. The date of 
Varahamihira^ being A. D. 505 we shall have to conclude on the 

* &arSt>an ( 3rd editioQ ) 1938 ( Nirosya Sagar Press, Bombay; Perfaue 
PP. 1-2, 

of Vdidyanatha Diksita Vol. I ( 1932) and VoL II 
t 33) with English Translation and Notes by V. Suhrahmanya Shastri, 
bangalore. 

* Duff ; Chronology of Ind\a, p. 38. 
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assumption of tbe contomporaneiiy of Bliattotpala and Empcior 
Jahangir that Kalyannvarman flourished between A. D. 505 and 
A..D. 1627. 

Mr. Shastri’s statement bow'cver appears to bo wrong in view 
of the following facts : — 

( 1 ) BhnUotpala, the commentator on the BrhajjStaka of 
VarShnmihira wrote his commentary in A. I>. 966.' This com 
mentary is called Jagaccandrika* 

( 2 ) There is no other commentary on the BrhaijAtaka ascribed 
to any other Bhattotpala except the one refered to above which is 
expressly dated in A, D. 966. 

Our conclusion, therefore, would be that Katyanavarman 
flourished between A. D. 505 the dale of VorShamihira and A. P.966 
tbe date of Bhattotpala who quotes frojn SSrSvall os stated by 
Shaetii in the extract from his Preface given above. 

In Duff's Chronology of Indio, however, tlio following state* 
ment is found re. KaluTit^avatman ' — 

" A. D. 575— Eolyanavarman, tbe nstronoraer, probably 
flourished about this date. He lived after Vor&bamiMra and 
was probably a contemporary of Brahmagupta — Ga\iakatoTahgii^i 
ed. Sudhakaro, The Pandit N. S. XIV. * 

Wo know os a matter of fact that the astronomer Brahma- 
gupta was born in A. D. 598 ' and wrote his Brahmasphuta- 
siddhanta in Sako 550 ( = A. D. 028 ) that is at the age of thirty. 
If Kalyanavarman flourished about A. D. 578, Brahmagupta’s 
literary activity began about A. D. 028 i. e. about 50 years later. 
Brahmagupta wrote another work viz. Ehandafeharfyota* fc 
A. D. 665 i. 0 . 37 years after tbe date of tho BrahmasphutanddhTinla. 
These dates throw some doubt on the theory of contemporaneity 
of Brahmagupta and Kalyanavarman so far as the above facts gft 


1 Keith: History of Sanahrit Literature, p. 531. 

* Aufeecht : Cata. Catahgorum, Part I, p. 61. 

2 Duff, Chronology of India, p. 44. 

* Keith : Bistcry of .gonstril Literature, p, 522. 
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XXXII 

the SAiiaiTACVDAMANI AND ITS PHOBABLE DATE’ 
Before A. D. 1200 

Aufrccht does not record an 7 Mss. of the work on music called 
the Saingltacudamani in his Oalatvgus CaMogamm. There ore, 
however, to be found references to and quotations from this work 
in literature on mukio as also in allied literature as will be 
shown below. 

In a work called the Bharalasuslragrmtha a Ms, of which is 
availoblo at the B. 0. E. Institute. Poona, ( No. 40 of 1 016-18 ) 
e ollowing quotations have been ascribed to the Saihgila- 
cugumopi., — 

/ofio 3 — " tgiud'S^^itiii/l 

dlhites'-u; <FI^: lanq: tl 

5 vr.tnfl vr war l 
attPit w wrai tntvtfl ai ab'nai n 
aSTr swl wrwft ttai twtb' i 
amwwtraeasawnftaraaljrar: ii 

1^51% rfirf(4<> mrr i 

WEPbrnia atr aif: aaaaia anr aqn ii " 

fo'io 10 — “ ajra 

II ^ ” 

I have shown elsewhere ’ that the Bharalsuslragrantha which 
contains the above quotations from the jSaw^rtocwrfamotii was 
Written in the 3rd quarter of the 16th century. 

A. reference to the Samgitacu4amavii from a 15th century work is 
furnished by Mr. Raghvan,® a Research Student of the University 
of Madras, who states that a work called Cu^amavi is quoted 
ond criticized in the TalapadO>'a of Gopendra Tippa Bhupals, who 
Was Governor under Devaraya II (1483-2446 A. D.) of the Yijaya- 
J^^gar Dynasty an d that most likely it is King Fratapa’s Sawp?/a-i 
g Annals, Vol. XV, pp, 240-543. 

Later BavtgUa Lxterature { pobllshed in tfae Jonraal of the Madrst 
*i8ic Academy ), p. n of the offprint Icindly supplied to me by the author. 
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osBumption of the contemporaneity of Dlmttokpaln and Emperor 
. Jehangir that Kalyfinavarman llourislicd between A. D. 5C5 and 
A. D. 1627. 

Mr. Shastri's statement however appears to bo wrong in view 
of the following facts r- 

( 1 ) Bhallolpala, the commentator on tlio Brhajj&taka of 
VarShamihira wrote his commentary in A. i>. 966.* This com 
moncary is called Jagaccandrika® 

( 2 ) There is no other commentary on the Drhojjatako ascribed 
to any other Bhattotpala except the one refered to above which is 
expressly dated in A. D. 966. 

Our conclusion, therefore, would ho that Kalyfinavarman 
flourished between A. D 505 the date of VorShamihira and A, I>. 566 
tho date of Bhaltotpala who quotes from SSrSvall ob stated by 
Shaetri in the extract from his Preface given above. 

In Duff's Chronology of India, however, tho following state* 
mont is found re. A'a/j/iTpawrman • 

" A. D. £75— Kalyinavarman, the astronomer, probably 
flourished about this date. Ho lived after VarShamihiro and 
was probably a contemporary of Brahmagupta— (?ayaftatnra/i£/«pl» 
ed. Sudhakara, 2'/te Bandit N. S. XIV. * 

We know as a matter of fact that the astronomer Brahma- 
gupta was born in A. i>. 598 ’ and wrote his Brahraasphuta- 
siddh&nta in Sake 550 ( = a. d. 628) that is at the age of thirty. 
If Kalyanavarman flourished about A. D. 578, Brahmagupta’s 
literary activity began about A. d. 628 i. e. about 50 years later. 
Brahmagupta w’pofe another work viz. Khandakhadyaka* 

A. D. 665 i. e. 37 years after tho date of tho nrahmsphulasiddhanla. 
These dates throw some doubt on the theory of contemporaneity 
of Brahmagupta and Kalyanavarman so far as the above facts go. 


' Keith : History oj Sanskrit Literature, p. 534. 
2 Aufrecht ; Cata. Catalogorum, Part I, p. 64. 

? Duff, Chronology of India, p. 44. 

* Keith: History of Sanskrit Ltteraiure, p. tZ2, 
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xxxir 

the SAMajTACUOAMANI AND ITS PHOBABLE DATE- 
Before A. D. 1200 

Aufreoht does not record any Mss. of the work on music called 
the Samgltooudamani in his Gifa/offns Calala, jorum. There ore, 
however, to be found references to and quotations from this work 
in literature on music as also fn allied literature as will be 
shown below. 

In a work calletl the BkaratasUstragrantha a Ms. of which is 
available at the B, O. R. Institute, Poona, ( No, 40 of 1 016-18 ) 

0 ollowing quotations hare been ascribed to the SamoKa' 

/olio a — “ ^ifld-ldinuft 

athuuu-sr; irant: sradlgcnn ii 
5 i^firtTl virrft^ ^ miir I 
iranfl uijnifnTr II 
^515 inuil virireitfi trar Irtish I 
sirifhTsa- inj-mir nml nm: ii 

TiTt araruil mir i 

wirr-utuH <17 ms; sii-uw iraT -i.nn “ ” 

Mo 10 — " ii^ ^TMd-JdlHUir 

vri ?5sr n fi?t " 

1 have shown elsewhere ’ that the Bharatsaslragratifha which 
contains the above quotations from the Sathyllacu^amarii was 
"Titten in the 3rd quarter of the 16tb century. 

A. reference to the SarngJlacudamarit from a JSth century work is 
furnished by Mr. Eaghvan,® a Eesearch Student of the University 
of Madras, who states that a work called CutiUtnavi is qrioted 
and criticized in the TaJapaddfa of Gopendra Tippa Bhupala, who 
Was Governor under Devaraya II (1423-1446 A. D.) of the Vijaya- 
Jiagar Dynasty and that most likely it is King Pratapa's Sanglfa-i 
’ ^nnais. Vol. SV. pp. 210-242. 

Later Ba^gtta Literature ( pablish«d in the Jonraal of the Madrat 
usic Academp ), p, n of the offprint kindly supplied to me by the aathor. 
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•nvo unpublished fragmentary valabhi grants. 

I. The PiTHADtA Grant of Dharasena II. 

This fragmentary grant, which is In reality the first half of it, 
was sent to me for decipherment by Mr. H. E. F. Percy, tutor and 
companion to a Prince at Bthadia (Jctpur, Kathiawar) in January 
1934. ItbelongstoD. S. MuluValaSaheb. C. I.E. It was found 
lying in one of the drawers of a tabl^ and had chalked across it the 
words " Remove your shoes before entering here Evidently no one 
appredated its value. Mr. Percy offered a reward for the second 
half which is nussing, but Hs efforts have so far borne no fruit. 

In the case of VALABHI grants it is the second half that is 
more important inasmuch as it furnishes important data about the 
donee, the property granted, the date etc. Thus the second half 
is historically more important. In the first half, the place from which 
the grant is issued and the almost stereotyped genealogy of the rulers 
upto the dcmor king are the only less important items. 

This plate, which measures and contains 22 lines, is 

issued from Valabhi. The kings mentioned in llie GeiMalogical Table 
are : — (i) Senapati Bhatarka, the founder of the ruling house, and 
his four sons : (2) Dharasena I, (3) Droijasiriiha, (4) Dhruvasena I. 
(5) Dharapatta ; No. 5 was succeeded by his son (6) Guhasena : (7) 
Dharasena II, son of Guhasena the donor of the present grant 

Almost all the Valabhi Rulcis, though staurveh devotees of Siva, 
were tolerant Hindu kings. Dharapatta, who is also called Dhara- 
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pada', is described in this and other grants as a devout worshipper 
of the “SUN” (Paramaditya-Bhakta). Slladitya I, son of Dhara- 
sena II, though a devotee of Siva, donated villages to Buddhist 
Viharas* and granted a piece of land to a Sun Temple in the village 
Bhadreijiyaka in the Bar forest* 

About 13 grants of Dharaseria II are known. His earliest known 
grants are of 252 G. E. and the latest ones are of 270 G. E. The 
last known grant of his father is of 248* G. E. and the 1st known 
grant of his successor is of 286 G.E.* So it seems that Dharasena II 
ruled from 250 to 280 G. E. (circa). 

In addition to his titles of Maharaja and Paramamahe^vara, he 
uses the epithet “ Samanta ” in two grants of 252 G. E.* and Maha- 
Samanta in the grants of 269 & 270 G. E. In the present grant he 
bears neither of the titles — Samanta or Mahasamanta. So it is 
possibly later than 252 G. E. and earlier than 269 G. E. Besides the 
earlier grants with one exception* are issued from Valabhi and the 
later ones are issued from victorious camps and since this grant ii 
issued from Valabhi, it may possibly belong to the earlier part of 
Dharasena II's reign. 

The recipients of most of Dharasena II’s grants are Brahmins 
The beneficiaries of three grants* arc Buddhist Viharas, one of them 
being the Bappa Padiya Vih5ra*, built by AeSrya Bhadanta Sthira* 
mati who is referred to by Hieun Tsiang.*® 

Though Dharasena II is invariably called Maharaja, he styles 
himself as Maharajadhiraja in the Sign-Manual at the end of the grant 
of 269 G.E.** which shows that he rose to higher power. The Alina 
Grant of 270 G.E.** donates a village in the Kaira District, which 


(1) Journal of the Bombay Brandi of the Ro>'al Asiatic Society, New 

Series, VoL I, p. 25. 

(2) €.g., Indian Antiquary XIV, p. 327. 

Journal of the Uhiversity of Bombay, Vol. Ill, pt. I. 

(3) Noticed in the Annual Report of Arducological Survey, Western 

Circle, 1919-20 ; p. 54. 

(4) Ind. Ant. V. p. 206. 

(5) Ind. Ant. XIV. p. 327. 

(6) Ind. Ant. XV, 187 ; Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 

Institute, Vol. IV. pp, 33-37. 

(6a) Ind. Ant VI 9 ; J.B.BJLAS. N5. I. 66. 

(7) Sanskrit & Prakrit Inscriptions of Kathiawar, pp. 35-39. 

(8) Ind, Ant VI, p. 9 ; J.B.B.R.A5. N.S. I. 66ff ; ibid. p. 25. 

(9) Ind. Ant VI 9 ff. 

(10) Ibid. 

(11) Ind. Ant VI. 

(12) Ind. Ant VII. 70-71. 
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obviously must have formed part of the kingdom of Valabhi. In fact 
Dharasena II is the first Valabhi ruler who made annexations to his 
kingdom outside Ivathiawar. 

The Officers mentioned in lines 20-22 are Ayuktaka, Viniyuktaka, 
Drangika, Mahattara, Cata, Bha^a, Dhruvadhikaraijika, Daijdapa- 
§ika, Coroddharanika SauUdka, Rajasthanlya, Kumaramatya. 

Unfortunately due to the loss of the second half of the grant, 
information as regards the Date, the Lekhaka, the Dutaka (the Exe- 
cutive Officer) etc. is lost. If our assumption that the grant belongs 
to the earlier period of the king’s reign is true, the Dutaka must have 
been Cirbira ( ) who functions in that capacity in all the 
grants e.xcept those of 269 & 270 G.E. wherein Samanta Siladitya is 
mentioned as the Dutaka. 

The SCTibe is Skandabhata, the Minister of Peace and War in all 
his grants and so must have been in the present case. 

The language and the script are the same as in the other Valabhi 
grants. In addition to the usual points of Orthography, carelessness of 
the engraver is shown by (1) the presence of viscrga where it is 
redundant, 11., 1, 27, (2) the absence of visarga where it ought 
to be (11., 14, 15), (3) wrong spelling as in (1. 8) 

a 17) 

The plate is fairly well preserved and is at present kept in the 
Watson Museum of Antiquities, Rajlmt 

PITHADIA GRANT OF 
SRI DHARASENA IL 
Text* 

1st Plate. 







• From the original plate end die ink-irnpresaon supplied by the Govern- 
ment Epigiaphist for India. 

S Exprescd by a sj-mboL 
I Drop Visirga 2 Read 


3 Read "■af 
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?ft^*TT7t^t^i^r»R?i6Tr3^r?cT?n^ — 

oTJlR'Jjra^ift: TWTTI — 

(v*) HdKi'fl' 2chm%^ ^ ?53prf5mT^«i ^* 

5 R — 

(d) iJifTiiT ?ll^i<4dT<jHl JT^t- 
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II. The llNpAVi Plate SIladitya IV (or V?). 


This Plate was found in a field called Talaviya, in the village 
Undavi, belonging to the Vala State, but situated under tlie jurisdiction 
of Gogha-Ahmedabad Collectorate. A farmer was working in a field 
when his plough brought it out to light. Mr. R. L. Mehta, the 
ex-Karbhari of Vala State, sent it to me for decipherment in Sep- 
tember, 1931, for which I am very much obliged to him. 

The plate is only the first half of the grant and is inscribed on 
one side only. It measures Hi" X 11". The edges are just sUghtly 
raised in order to protect the writing, which is fairly well preserved. 
The letters, which are deeply incised, show through on the other side 
of the plate. As is hardly found in any other case, this plate has 
strangely enough two pairs of holes— one near each of the two upper 
lengthwise edges. Usually in the case of Valabhi grants, there is a pair 
of holes near the lower edge of the 1st plate and the upper one of 2nd 
half, intended to receive the seal and the ring. It is probably through 
mistake that the two holes are bored near the upper lengthwise edge of 
this plate. It contains 29 lirvss. A d^iied description oi &e chc- 
racters, language, oTthography, etc., which is the same as in other 
Valabhi grants, would be superfluous. 

The plate is issued from the victorious camp at Savan<iika. 
This plate, which is the first half, ends with the words, " Parama- 
maheSvarah PcTamabhallaTaka-MahaTojadkirSia-’Parameh’aTa-CakTa- 
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II. The Ukpavi Plate SJlabitya IV (or V?). 


This Plate ^tis found in n field called Talaviya, in the village 
Undavi, belonging to the Vain State, but situated under tJie jurisdiction 
of Gogha-Ahmedabad CoUcctorate. A farmer was working in a field 
when his plough brought it out to light Mr. R. L. Mehta, the 
«-Karbhari of Vala State, sent it to me for decipherment in Sep- 
tember, 1931, for which I am very mucli obliged to him. 

The plate is only the first half of the grant and is inscribed on 
one side only. It measures WJ" X 11". The edges are just slightly 
raised In order to protect the writing, which is fairly well preserved. 
The letters, whldi arc deeply indsed, show through on the other side 
of the plate. As is hardly found In any other case, this plate has 
strangely enough two pairs of holes— one near each of the two upper 
lengthwise edges. Usually in the case of Valabhi grants, there is a pair 
of holes near the lower edge of the 1st plate and the upper one of 2nd 
half, intended to receive the seal and the ring. It is probably through 
mistake that the two holes arc bored near the upper lengthwise edge of 
this plate. It contains 29 lines. A detailed description of the cha- 
ractcTS, language, OTthography, etc., which is the same as in other 
Valabhi grants, would be superfluous. 

The plate is issued from the victorious camp at Sovat.iifika. 
This plate, which is the first half, ends with the words, “ Parama- 
makeivorah Paramabhalfaraka-MahaTaiadhiTaja-Parameh'aTa-CakTa- 
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vali Sri Dkarasenalf'' It* was wrcmgly described by me as a grant 
of Dharasena IV. I have since revised my views and have come to 
the conclusion that it must have belonged to Slladitya IV (or V). 
For the number of lines in the Plate and its size almost correspond 
with these details of the known grants of these two Idngs. 

Genealogy : — As usual the genealogical table starts with Bha- 
tarka, the founder of the dynasty. In order to curtail details and 
restrict the matter to two plates only, Siladitya I, started the practice 
of omittmg four kings after Bhafarka, who were his sons. The Kings 
mentioned here are (1) Bhatarka, (2) his grand-son Guhasena, (3) 
Dharasena II, son of Guhasena. (4) filladitya I, elder son of Dhara- 
sena 11, (5) Kharagraha I, younger brother of SDaditya I, (6) Dha- 
rasena III, elder son of Kharagraha I, (7) Dhruvasena II, younger 
brother of Dharasena III, (8) Dharasena IV, son of Dhruvasena III. 
This last king is mentioned in the last line of this plate. If my 
guess is true, this plate belongs to Siladitya IV or V and in the second 
half which is missing we get account of the successors of Siladitya I. 
The direct line of Kharagraha I, who seems to have succeeded to the 
throne with force, came to an end with Dharasena IV and the throne 
passed again to the heirs of SQaditya I. An account of the successors 
of Dharasena IV can be had from the grants of the 375 and 403 G. 
E.* After Dharasena IV, mention* is made of Derabhata, son of 
Siladitya I, who is described as a royal sage and a petty chieftain. 
(9) Dhruvasena III, the youngest son of Derabhafa, succeeded by 
force to the throne, after Dharasena IV. (10) Dhruvasena III, was 
succeeded by his elder brother, Kharagraha II, whom he had super- 
seded. (11) Kharagraha II, was succeeded by Siladitya HI. who was 
the son of Siladitya II, the eldest brother of Kharagraha II. Siladitya 
II, like his father Derabhata, does not seem to have bem a king of 
Valabhi. After Siladitya III, we get (12) Siladitya IV, and (13) 
Siladitya V. 

In this plate in line 12 Kharagraha I. is described as the son of 
SllSditi’a 1( ) ^hcdi is dbvkxisly wrong as seen hoirt edher 

grants. The same mistake occurs in the grants of Siladitya V, and 
hence this plate might belong to Siladitya V. 

It is not possible to guess the Dutaka and the Lekhaka of this 
grant for in the first place we do not know whose it is and secondly, 
we are ignorant of its date. 

The plate is at present preser\^ in the State Museum at Vala. 


1. See Annual Report of the Watstai Museum, for 1931-32, p. 6. 

2. Bha^-nagar Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions, p. 44 ; J. B. B. R. 

A S., VoL Xr. p. 335, 

3. Ibid. . . . 
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Your Excellency, Eadies and Gentlesien, 

’ r need ’not sR'y* that you 'have^ ’done 'me a great 
honour by asking me to preside. on '.thi^ historic 
occassion ; for tender* fccliitgs of gratitude aro better 
felt tlian expressed, you called the and I considered 
it a call of duty’^ and I nm here in spite of the foct 
that betu’ceft *the *caH aiid the coming 1 had a fdlf 
which broke a bone aAd wliich confined ‘me to bed 
.for one hundred days anil that in excruciating pain. 
'Thciwriting of this address had’.to be postponed for 
one , hundred days. Under these circumstances, 
I'ain afraid,' you will not be pleaded with perfor- 
^manco,* to which I could not give ns* much attention 
' ahd time as the great occasion requifud. You liave 
heard the* songs of many young cuckoos ■; 7 ~this 
time,' perhaps you will have to hear the cawing of 
an old crow,— rshivering from'thc effects of storm and 
rain. But could npt resist ^the temptation of 
‘coming, — os these conferences are th6 only occas- 
sions, in which people who are not politically minded, 
can come and join their comrades of the same 
*trade. In these days of'strifc and party-feeling, 
of commutial and sectarian opposition, of bickerings 
and ..recriminations these literarj' confcrcnc 9 s arc 
jdaces Avhcrc peace and good feeling reign, — where 
people make smiling faces and open hearts and learn 
much by the association of reallj’ learned men in the 
land. One should not miss such a conference even 
at the risk of his life, and so here nm I before you in 
this august Assembly. 

i ^ 

I am a Snnskritist by heredity, training and pro- 



fession, and I feel an mstinctne love for everything 
connected "Nvith Sanskrit, including Indology I ara 
nov at the fag fend of my life and it has been my 
pnvilcge to see onentnl studies decay in our country 
dunng tlie period of over 70 years that I have been 
studying Sanskrit I have seen the old styl^of deep 
and intensive learning flounsl^ and decay, and I have 
seen the new school of study come into being and take 
the field ? I have seen the old order giving place to the 
new The old tradition is just passing away and a 
new one is coming in Great changes have altered 
the face of India — and also its heart — during one life 
time, I think it is now time for us to fake stock of 
the change to cast a r&troipective glance ^ and we 
might even question ourselves which way is our 
ancient classical learning to go and how far the path 
that oriental studies arc taking now has been suitable 
for the preservation of the old learning of the land 
^ and in vvhal way a combination of the two can be 
effepted I shall place sdme of my readings of this 
history and some of m) views before you for wliat 
they are worth 

T 

Ihe 18th cenfury of the Christian era was the 
palmy day of Sanskrit literature m India Jfaha 
Saiioknt, the rastra Brahmins, whose ancestral profession was 
teaching Sanskrit were the dominant powerinlndia 
throughout the century They not only encouraged 
* Sanskrit learrang themselves but their example was 
mspirmg light to others to encourage the study of 
Sansknt This was the age when great Indian jurists 

Ibo age of the flo\inshcd The earliest of them was Anantadeva, a 
^,rcat Indian ^ 

jurists Maharas^ra Brahmin who wrote m his o>Tn native 

district by the Godavari his learned works called the 
various Kaustubhas under the patronage of Baz 
Bahadur Chkndra a Raja of distant Kumayun in the 
Himalayas The next was Vaidyanutha Payagunde 
another Maharastra Brahmin settled at Benares 
“ whose erudite commentary is still the admiration of 

lawyers in India Tho third was — ^Jagannatha Tarka 



pancanana of Bengal who'was brought at the Govern- 
ment House in Calcutta by the first Governor-General, 
Warren Hastings, \vith military band sounding, for 
the purpose of writing an exhaustive code of. Hindu 
Law to be administered by the courts in Bntish India. 
There were lesser lights all over India, eleven of 
whom in Bengal .compiled the- original Sanskrit work 
on Hindu Laiv of which HalKead’s “ Gentoo Law ” 
w'as the English Translation* .[The name of the work 
is Vivadarnava-Setu- It was published from Bombay 
•years ,ago as the.. Code prepared under orders of 
Maharaja Ranjit Simha, the Lion of the Punjab].^ 

Not only, was Law the only su1)je9t n^ich flourished 
in Sanskrit, but other branches -oMcnowledgc in 
‘the same language flourished in*pxuberance. NagojI 
Bhatta the great Maharastra Pandit wrote his exhaus-’ 
^tive commentary on the*Maha-bhasya 'in Grammar 
and^ other commentarieS'to’o, on. almost all bt-anches 
of Sanskrit literature. His learning was phenomenal, 
his character was 'exemplary and his presence inspir*- 
ing. His .was perhaps one of the last examples of the 
height to winch hiiman mind can be raised .by^ a 
liberal education through Sanskrit only. ^ Princes, and 
potentates yietl^with' one another in* doing him 
honour. ■•* < ’ * 

Southern India produced great Pandits like 
Ahobala, who fleeing from the converting zeal of Tipu 
'.Sultan, came as a fugitive to Benares almost in tat- 
tered rags, and was received with open arms by the 
Pandits 'of the holy city, llis learning, too, -was 
equally phenomenal and he'allowcd Benarcsito utilise 
it fully. 

On the top of these came Rama ^iistrl, the Nyfiya- 
dhl<a or Chief-Justice of the Poona Durbar, famous 
for his learning, famous for hii boldness and intrepi- 
t^ity and famous as an administrator of justice and 
a patron of education. For half a century, he was 
the earthly Providence of the Pandits of India, and 
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But a change of spirit came iMth the advent of 
the 19th centuiy The English were the dominant 
race throughout the century, and they were anxious 
to bring their own language and its literature, their 
oivn sciences and*their culture for the benefit of India 
But they were very cautious in the beginmg They 
ivanted to impart education through the classics of 
India whether Sanskrit or Arabic and Persian But 
audacious ignorance at this period created an im 
pression both in England and among the Court going 
people of India that Sanskrit and Arabic could afford 
no culture It was thought that Sanskrit speciallj 
had no literature worth naming except disputations 
in Grammar and Logic It had, no science, no poetry, 
no art, and no culture This, m fact, was the opinion 
of Thomas BabtngCon Macaulay 

Relying on this opinion, Macaulay wrote his 
terrible minute against education through the medium 
of Indian Classics and threw the entire n eight of his 
name, of his learning and of his position for imparting 
education through the medium of English , and the 
English Government acted, to his advice There came 
a revolutionary change m the educational system of 
India Old style Sanskrit Colleges — Tols os ive call 
them in Bengal — and PathaSalas came to be desert 
ed, and English schools on the other hand begaii to 
be filled A little knowledge of English gave com 
fortable livelihood to clerks and lower grade officers 
not only m the administration of British India, hut 
also m the ofliccs of merchants and industrials, who 
for the first time began to start firms m India I 
I have seen with my own eyes m the sixties and 
seventies of the last century, ho^v the Sanskrit ToU 
become empty and English schools flourished There 
IS a bit of personal history here , but I hope y ou wU 
tolerate it as it is a commentary on A\hat I have jUst 
said My father died in 1801 and the charge of distri 
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billing jionoraria to learned . Pandits assembled on 
religious, festive and social occasions in our neigh- 
bourhood devoH'ed upon me though I was then 
very young. I remember, in 18D4, there was a toler- 
ably big assembly in my neighbourhood ; and I 
distributed honoraria on behalf of the master of the 
house, to one hundred Pandits, all engaged in teaching 
Sanskrit in their own residences from Navadvipa to 
Calcutta, on both sides of the Ganges. Fourteen 
years later in 1878, on the occassion of the ^radh 
ceremony of the father of our great novelist the 
famous Bankim Chandra Chatterji, I was requested 
to ascertain how many Pandits were engaged in tench* 
ing in their residences %vithin this area, and I found 
only 2G ! A fall of 74 % in 14 years ! 

After the quelling of the Mutiny, n feeling of des* 
pair took possession of the Indian mind that the old 
Indian literature, old Indian culture, old Indian 
sciences and arts whether Hindu or Mohammedan 
would perish ; and that, at no distant future. The 
situation was really desperate. Manuscripts were 
perishing in heaps in the houses of Pandits who were 
the leading educationists of past generations, or 
were being carried to all parts of Europe as the last 
remnants of Indian culture. 

I will give you some account of how Manuscripts 
migrated and were destroyed. In the wars of the 
English in the 10th century, Mss. were an object of 
loot. In the year 1880 within a m'qnth after the 
proclamation was issued for the annexation of 
Upper Biirmah, Prof. Minayeff who was residing at 
Milan in Italy received a telegram from St. Petersburg 
to proceed to JIandalay at once. The Professor 
went there and found that the common soldiers were 
using the pages of the Mss. in tlie sjdcndid Boyal 
Library of Burniah as cigarcttc-papcrs. He com- 
plained to General Pendergast who at once put a 
slop, to that abuse, and allowed Prof. Slinayeff to 
take ns many of the Mss. ns he liked. The Professor 
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came to Calcutta and brought to me an introduction 
from revered Professor, 3Ir C II Tavvney I 
believe be took this precaution simplj to save me 
from the attentions of the Police for having anvthmg 
to do with Russians lie was in Calcutta for several 
days, but he spent several hours with me One dav 
I went to his place and he showed me 7 big packing 
eases containing thq^lss spoils from Mandalay I 
could not see the Mss because the boxes were then 
all nailed, but the Professor gave me a glowing des 
cription of their contents Some of the Mss looted 
in the hirst Rurmesc W ar in 1820 arc to be found in 
the Bishop’s College library 

The Bhngavad Gita which Peshw i Baji Ruo II 
used to read is to be found m the India OfTice Library 

The Arabic Mss looted from Tipu Sultan’s Iibrarv 
it Sorangapatam arc to be found in the Asiatic 
Society’s rooms 

But there IS one satisfaction, and that great one 
in the fact that tlic Mss loot have been carefully 
preserved much better preserved than probably it 
would have been their lot in India at least for some 
time 

The viay Mss have been dissipated and des 
troyed in the house of Pandits is simply a dismal 
story A 'Pandit who m the early years of 19th 
century was a great educationist and considered hi5> 
Mss to be his best treasures and housed them m the 
best room of his house, carefully dried them la the 
sun after every rainy season, kept them tightly 
packed in thick cloth, died His son, who had 
learned A, B, C, read Murray’s spelling book and 
the Azimgarh English Reader, had secured a small 
berth in the local Collectorate where his pay and 
perquisites, fair or unfair, amounted to at least ten 
times what lus father could have ever earned He 
saw no good m the Mss and remov ed them from the 
best room in the house, first, to the store room and 
then to the kitchen where a thick coat of soot en 
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veloped the whole collection. The house-wife who 
was greatly troubled for dry fuel for preparing her 
husband’s early meal, discovered that the Mss. were 
kept between two wooden-boards. These she ex- 
ploited for the purpose of fuel but could not \isc 
the paper or palm-leaves ' for tlic same purpose, 
because' there is a superstition that the paper or 
palm-leaf on wTiieh there is any wTiting is the very 
self of Sarasvat! and should not be consigned to fire. 

■ These papers got mixed up when the boards and the 
strings fastening them were removed and became a 
heap which in the course of a year or so were thrown 
in 'the kitchen-garden, there to rot. 

Some old Pandit apprehensive of the fate of his 
old valuable Mss. in the hand of children who he 
could see would not care for Sanskrit threw them in 
the Ganges, thus giving the river goddess the most 
valuable offering he could make. At Navadvipa I 
have seen heaps of old Mss. rotting on the road-side. 
They are often used as waste-paper to cover holes in 
. thatched roofs, or in the mud-wall, and often are sold 

to buyers of waste-papers, so much to the maund. 

I will give one instance which happened at Udai- 
jcovcry of P^T. An old woman used to bring Afss. to a Banin 
hofra. and take whatever price he offered. But one day 

she brought a goodly Ms. and demanded -/4/- annas 
because she was in sore need, but the Bania would 
not give her more than two annas, so they were 
higgling over the price when a Chnrnn or Rajput 
bard came and asked the old woman what the matter 
was. On examining the Ms. he thought it must he 
something very important, and he asked her to 
accompany him ns lie would be able to give her a 
better price. He took the woman to tbc Mabaraj- 
Kumar, and the enlightened Prince, got the Ms. 
examined there and then by his Court-Pandits. 
They all declared it to be Sali-Ilotra, a treatise on 
the horse and its diseases. Now the i>nli-holra so 
long was lost in Sanskrit — it was known only from 
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u Persian transHtion and some people are said to 
have re translated it from the Persian The Maha 
nj Kumar was delighted at this discovery and gave 
the old vtonian Rs 50 Mahamahnpudhvaya Morar 
dan uhilc at Udaipur, lieard the storj and got a 
copj made for himself I got a copj from Morar 
dan’s son and it is nou deposited in the Asiatic 
Society’s rooms 

The lnstor> of the Ms collection in the Durbar 
Lihrarv, Nepal is vcr> verv interesting In the 18th 
centurj there were three big and many small prin 
cipalities in the Nepal Vallc> the utmost extent of 
ubichisl5 bj 13 miles All tlie princes for gener 
ations V ere collectors of Mss charts maps pictures 
on religious subjects But at the Gorkhali conquest 
of 1708 their collections u ere nil looted so much so 
that the existence of a Slate Library was unknown 
In 1808 the Resident ^Ir LnsvTcnce published the list 
of Mss which v\cre considered at his time to be rare 
h> the Pandits of Nepal Maharaja Sir Bir Sham 
sher Jahg Bahadur Rana made a resolution to hnv e 
a State Librarv He collected together all Mss in 
the Palaces of Nepal and housed them m the College 
building where I savi them in 1897 It was a most 
interesting collection containing palm leaf Mss more 
than 1000 years old Sir Bir Sham Sher assured me 
that he wall collect all the important Mss m the 
Nepal Valley and put them in n Darbar hbrarj and 
that he was constructing a library building with a 
clock tower jn a most prominent place m the cit> 
In'lsOT I found the building complete and the library 
liotised there There were 10 000 Sanskrit Mss on 
palm leaf and paper, the whole of Buddhist literature 
m Tibetan and the whole of Buddhist literature m 
Chinese It was a splendid place for research 
students The idea was mooted by Sir Bir and 
executed by his brother Slaharaja Sir Chandra 
Shamser Jang Bahadur Rana Sir Bit made immense 
effortsto collect Mss A Bengali Pandit family resident 
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was actulaly made to utilise part of the grant for 
Archnsological purposes. But since, they have done 
good work in Madras and the peripatetic party has 
brought to light immense quantity of Sanskrit works, 
peculiar to South India. 


Sixtj* years have passed, and it is time to take 
tliDaction taken of what lias been done and what remains to be 

bj Lord Law- done in this direction. Already in the early years of 
the 10th century inspitc of what audacious igno- 
rance might have said to the contrary, Horace Ilay- 
mnn Wilson ilcclarcd, and the historian Elphistone 
echoed the same idea, that Sanskrit had more works 
than Latin and (Jreck put together. After the institu- 
tion of the search, the (iermnn scholar Ifofrath Biihlcr 
made his celebrated tour tlirougli Rajputana and 
Kashmir and brought to light new branches of litera- 
ture, new schools of Philosophy, new schools of 
rhetoric and produced a report whieli will be read 
. with admiration by all wlio arc interested in Sanskrit. 
Following in his wake. Sir R. G. Bhandarkarond Prof. 
Peterson of Bombay brought to light many impor- 
tant works in all the branches of Sanskrit. The vast 
field of Jaina literature, both in Sanskrit and Prakrit, 
was brought to public notice by the exertion and 
scholarship of these two eminent Orientalists. The 
peripatetic party in Madras has recently brought to 
light the works of the Prubhakara School of MimaiiiSit 
of which only a smaii work of 150 pages whs all that 
was known upto that time. We in Bengal have also 
done our mite. By including Nepal within the field 
of our operations, and working on the wake of Brian 
. Hodgson, we have given publicity to the Buddhist 

literature in Sanskrit and the Saiva and Tantric 
literature of the last SOO years of the first millen- 
nium of the Christian era. 


Cataiopues of that were carried away from India to 

E^uropB^^Btiiiiu* Europe, have been catalogued ; and this stimulated 

lated the spiijt the spirit of cataloguing in India and the European 
of cataJogtiing , i.ii 

in India. catalogues of Sanskrit Mss, are an object lesson to au 
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of us in India who are interested in Sanskrit. It 
would be curious to know that the French with whom 
intellectual culture is instinctive institued a search 
for Sanskrit Mss. in the early part of the 18th century 
when Dupleix was the Governor of Chandemagore, 
and he sent about 400 Mss. to Paris, Where they 
will be found in thcBibliotheque Nationale. Some 
of the Smrti works of this collection were 
nTitten by one of the eleven Pandits who helped 
Halhead in the production of his “ Gentoo Law ” in 
1772. But all this is by the way ; let me proceed 
with my main theme. 

All that has been done during the last sixty years 
is only a preliminary survey. Mss. were very shy of 
coming out. The Pandits were to a very great extent 
professional men who earn their livelihood by the 
study of these manuscripts ; and as no one can be 
blamed for not revealing the sources of his income, the 
Pandits cannot be blamed for concealing their manus- 
cripts and for not even giving information about them 
to strangers. During the preliminary period, how- 
ever, we have trained the Pandits to show their Mss. 
and even to part 'vith them. The spirit is also 
changing with the time. Pandits and their scions 
now want to make their ancestral inheritance the 
common property of man as it is no longer a bread- 
earning business. I -will give some examples. I went 
to Dacca in search of Mss. in the year 1891 with one 
of my veteran assistants trained by Raja Rajendralal 
Mitra and was further assisted by a number of patrio- 
tic Pandits of the Eastern Capital of Bengal. The 
result in the direction of cataloguing or acquiring 
was not at all encouraging at the time. But after 
more than 30 years, the same area which we had 
surveyed, has given the Dacca University, nearly 
5000 manuscripts. The search in Mithila by Raja 
Rajendralal and myself 'was not very encouraging 
either, but it has enabled the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, Avithin the last 10 years, to produce 
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a big volume of catalogue for the Smrti literature 
alone. The recent search in the District of Puri is 
likely to be still more successful ; for I am sure there 
are more than two lacs of JIss. in the 32 Sasana 
villages inhabited by Brahmins alone. 

The work of the last CO years ■^vas carried on by 
scholars who had other avocations of life, and that 
arduous ones, too, at their leisure hours, assisted by 
ill-paid Pandits and often interfered with by un- 
scholarly administrators of funds. 

On the death or retirement of one scholar devoted 
to the search it was very dilTicult to find a successor, 
for the work was honorary. There were other draw- 
backs, too. Still, in sixty years it has produced 
marvellous results. The Mss. arc not so shy of 
coming to public notice as they had been before. 
Besides, Indian Princes have helped and are helping 
the work of search in British India. Many of them 
have instituted search, within their own dominions, 
with excellent results. The ultimate end of the search 
is to find good works, and to publish them. The 
Sanskrit series instituted for publication by the en- 
lightened Governments of Mysore, Travancore, Baroda 
and Kashmir are doing excellent service. They 
arc everyday bringing out marvellously ‘ New ’ works 
of ancient fame. The Mysore Government should be 
proud of the achievements of Shama Sastri in finding* 
editing and translating Kautilya’s Artha-^astra 
in the Mysore series. The Travancore Government 
should be equally proud of the late T. Ganapati 
^astri’s achievements in finding, in editing and m 
commenting upon the works of Bhasa, besides a whole 
host of other works. The Kashmir Darbar should be 
proud of Pandit Madhusudana Koul’s achievements 
in finding, editing and commenting upon numerous 
works on K:«hmirSaivaism. The Gaekwad’s Govern- 
ment should be proud of the achivements of Dr. 
Benoytosh Bhattacharyya for publishing and com- 
menting upon the Tattva-Sathgraha of Santaraksita 
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and its commentory by Kamala-slla, the Sadhana- 
mala and other works of Later Buddhism. 

The works, which these series published are worthy 
of the Governments partonising them and of the 
scholars engaged in editing them. They are all of 
such a nature that private publishers could not ven- 
ture to undertake them. So it is the patriotism of 
the Princes that must come forward to bring our 
ancient literature to public notice. They are the 
richest inheritance we have received, from our ances- 
tors, and they should not be allowed to lie idle in 
boxes of monastic Bhandars, on bamboo scaffoldings 
in private houses, and on the shelves in the public 
libraries, with the imminent risk of being destroyed 
and lost to the world for ever any day. 

The preliminary period being over, the Princes 
and people of India should take intense interest in 
finding Mss. and when worthy publishing them. 
Every collection of manuscripts wherever found, 
can be expected to contain something strikingly 
new. Sanskrit ceased to be the medium of liberal 
education since the political destiny of the country 
passed into the hands of others. It remained as a 
professional study of Brahmins for the purpose of 
earning a livelihood, as priests and religious advisers 
as well as for preserving the Hindu society in tact, 
a duty w’hich they took upon themselves in the 
absence of Hindu political powers. So, in everj' 
collection you would find, as a rule, current works and 
standard works, — works mostly of recent date. But 
every Pandit family had some hidden source of pro- 
fessional income and influence, unknown to others, 
in the shape of some unique manuscript. This they 
would not part with or show to others. But, now, 
after loO years of British Government, when their 
profession is well-nigh gone, there would be no objec- 
tion to these unique manuscripts being used by others 
— for historical and archaologica! purposes. 

The calculation of Horace Hayman IVilson and 
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others that Sanskrit contains more works than Greek 
and Latin put together, has been left far behind by 
the preliminary work of these sixty years. The 
number of works in Sanskrit now is nearly 
double of what was known 100 years ago. Add to 
these the immense number of Buddliist works knottm 
tlirough translations in the languages of Buddhist 
countries. In Tibetan there are Bstan-IIgyur and 
Bkah Hgyur collections which are said to contain the 
translation of about 8000 Buddliist Sanskrit works 
of which only 200 arc known in the original Sanskrit. 
How many Sanskrit works were translated into 
Chinese, we do not know. Nanjio’s catalogue of the 
Chinese Tripitaha alone contains about 1300 names 
of Sanskrit works ; a few only of which are extant so 
far in the original. A full stock taking of Chinese 
literature translated from the Sanskrit we shall be 
enabled to make when Dr. Probodh Chandra Bagcht 
of the University of Calcutta completes the publica- 
tion of his monumental work on Buddhist literature 
in China of which the first volume bringing the history 
upto the Tang period (begining of the 7th century) 
has so far appeared. The original Sanskrit works 
of these translations arc to he sought and discovered 
before they are irrecoverably lost. They will certainly 
add much to the huge mass imperfectly guessed by 
Wilson, 

In every Sanskrit work of any authority, either in 
Smrti, or in Alamkara, or in Grammar, or in Philo- 
sophy or in Artha-Sastra, or, even, in Kama-^astra, 
we get quotations by Imndreds from preceding works ; 
those ancient authorities are not always forth- 
coming. A search is to be instituted for them with- 
out any loss of time. Sometimes the book quoted is 
available, but the quotaion is not there. That may 
mean that the work quoted had many recensions. 
These would be a deser\dng object of search. 

The work of search is nowhere needed so badly as 
in the case of thePuranas, theTantras, the Ramayana 
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and the Alaha-bharata. I have shown elsewhere, 
how these works have been revised often and often 
during the long centuries after the time of their original 
composition. Some of the Piiranas have apparently 
undergone, three, four or five revisions. Some have 
been so revised ns to go almost out of recognition. 
Others have been so revised as to go out of existence. 
In many of the Puranas we find two or three recensi- 
ons, differing from one another in toto ; e.g., the 
Skanda-Purana: one recension of it is divided into 
seven Khandas, all dealing with religion, rituals and 
the holy places of Northern and Western India, and 
another is divided into 6 Samhitiis and 51 Khapdas 
dealing with all sorts of Pauranic subjects ; a third, 
more ancient than the other two, is a work by 
itself without any division, — now lying in Ms. in the 
Darbar Library, Nepal, written in the Gupta character 
of the Cth or 7th century A.D. 

Some of the Puranas like the Brahma-Vaivarta, 
liave an ‘ adi ’.recension which has nothing to do witli 
the current ones. 

The MnliU'bhrirala which was an epic poem in the 
original was so revised as to form a history of the 
Kaurava race, and as the idea of history expandetl 
from that of mere chronicle and annals to tlint of a 
history of society in all its aspects-, — it was revised 
again and again and many episodes were thrown into 
it, till it assumed the magnitude of a lakh of verses 
or more. 

The Ramuyapa, too, though in the form of an 
epic poem was converted into the history of the 
Solar race with one hundred episodes thrown into it. 

It is a curious fact, that in the matter of the 
Ramayana, the Maha-bhrimta and the Puranas no 
two manuscripts agree ; and I believe, ever}* district 
has its peculiar recension. .\s regards the Urmiu- 
yana, the Bombay recension differs materially from 
the Bengal recension and the different recensions of 
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Bengal differ from one another. If this be so wth 
a comparatively short work, from the- Sanskrit 
point of view, as the Ramayana with 24000 verses is, 
one can imagine how the number of recensions of 
the Slahabharata, which is’ fotir times as large, must 
liave increased and multiplied. 

To account for these differences one should remem- 
The differences Ramayana and the Mahabharata were _ 

accotmted for. composed at a time when writing was unknown ; and 
they were memorised by bards who sang them before 
, * , an appreciative audience. The Rhapsodists often 
used their own talents in adding and subtracting 
interesting episodes according to the tastes and pro- 
pensities of the hearers. Their successors took the 
'' . cue from them and improved upon it. So, there 
would be many schools, and schools \vithin schools. 
It is expected that when WTiting was introduced, these 
differences would cease, but they did not. So there 
* are an infinite number of recensions. 

i The number of the Purapas is nearly a hundred. 
and'theFc'vSe^ ’ Their average extent is 20,000 slokas. Of these 18 
*7- are called Maha>purapas, 18 are called Upa-puriini^, 

18 more are unsuccessful candidates for a place in 
the Malu’i and Upa-purana lists ; the rest are miscella- 
neous works. But, as I h.ave already told you, the 

■ same Purdiia has two or three distinct forms. Some- 
times, a Parana of the .same name is in both the lists , 
V)ut they arc distinct works. 

The Chirac characteristics of a Purina are differently 

tcrisiic-,of a Pu- estimated; some say, they have five characteristics. 

■ they must describe, e.g. (l) Creation, (2) Details of 
creation, (3) Genealogies, (4) Manu-ages and (5) Bio- 
graphies of distinguished kings. Others, e.g., the 
Bhngavnta-purana says that they have ten characteris- 
tics. But the definition given by the Matsya-purs'ina 
is the most comprehensive. It practically says, 

“ Anything old is Parana.” 

In the matter of the Puranas every manuscript 
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has a peculiar feature, and so, all manuscripts are 
important from the point of view of a collector and a 
scholar. 

The Tantra is a vast literature but very little is 
knouTi of it and very little indeed has been studied. 
I obtained two very old manuscripts : one Kubjika- 
matam or ICidalikamnaya wTitten in the 8th or 
9th century, and the other Nilisvasa-Tattva-Sariihita, 
in the 9th or 10th century characters. The first work, 
now in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
gives us the information that the Tantras came from 
beyond India, and spread all over India at a time 
when the Vedic and the Pauranic cults were rather 
weak. The other manuscripts now in the Darbar 
Library, Nepal, treats of two different .principles 
the MOla and the Guhya, i.e., the original and the 
mystic, or in other words, the Vedic and the 
Tantric ideas and practices. 

There are two characteristics of the Tantras : — 

(1) That It evolves the images of gods and goddesses 
from t!ie letters. of the alphabet ((Bljaksaras) and 

(2) that they prescribe the worship of deities in union 
with their consorts (Saiakti, or Yuganaddha). The 
latter when put forth in codices produces the Yamalas 
or couples and there are so many of them, like the 
Tisnu-Yamala, Rudra-Yamala, Salcti-Yamala, etc. 
The Tantra literature was very fruitful in the 7th 
8th and 9th centuries. In these centuries the litera- 
ture produced a vast number of works. The 
Vaisnava-tantra works were named PaSca-ratras, 
and their number is nearly 200. Only a few have 
been discovered and one has been published by 
the German scholar Schreeder from Adyar, the 
Ahirbudhnya-Samhita. The rest are to be sought 
for and studied. The Kashmir i^aiva School of 
Philosophy, founded in the last half of the 9th century, 
was based on a large number of 5aiva Tantras, written 
in previous centuries. Only a few of these original 
Tantras, liave as yet been recovered, and I believe. 
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only two or three have been published in the Kashmir 
Sanskrit series. Ilcre also is a wide scope for re- 
search which may lead to very very important results. 
The Jfatta-maj'ura sect which flourisehd in the 0th 
century near Gwalior, was a great builder of ^aiva 
temples, and their w'orks, regarded as original Tantras, 
are vast in extent. Some of these works were found 
in the Darbar Librarj' of Nepal, and one at Trivan- 
drum in the extreme South of India. This has been 
edited by that indefatigable scholar the late T. Gana- 
pati ^astrl. The work is by Knna Siva. The rest 
are to be searched, studied and published. 


Schools of ori- 
cinal Tantras 
followed .♦ 'by 
those of comiji- 
lops and com- 
mentators. 


There are so many schools of original Tantras 
that it would be tedious to enumerate them. The 
period of original Tantras was over, I believe, in the 
10th century a.d. Then came the period of compila- 
tions and commentaries. Some of them are admir- 
able works. Of the commentaries the most compre- 
hensive is that of Raghava Bhatta of Central India, 
15th century, (entitled Pndurtli.’i-dnr^a) on the Sarada- 
Tilaka by Laksmana Gupta one of the very famous 
Saiva philosophers of Kashmir (30th century). Of the 
compilations the best is by thercveredTantricscholar 
of Bengal, Krsnananda Agama Vagisa (16th and 17th 
centuries) entitled Tantra-sara. How the Buddhist 
Tantric ideas were absorbed into Brahmanism is 
exemplified in the works, — numerous and volu- 
minous as they are — of Tripurananda, Brahmananda, 
and Purnananda, three successive gurus who flou- 
rished in Eastern Bengal during the whole of the 
16th century a.d. These compilations are as com- 
mon as bl.ack berries to quote the rather irreverent 
proverb and they afford ample scope for research, 
study and publication. 


Study of the European scholars have done a great deal for the 
study of the Vedas. The Vedas being the oldest 
literature in India, the attention of the Orientalists 
W’as very ranch attracted to them. The Sarohitas of 
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From a study ot the Purfinos it appears to me 
that ICrsna-dvaipiiyana analysed tlie heaps of mantras 
into three parts ; (1) Kk, (2) Saman and (3) Yajus, 
and he assigned each to one ot his pupiis. The 
dinercntialion into Sfikhas began with their pupils 
and pupil’s pupils for some generations^ Each Sakha 
has its Briihmnna and its six Aiigas. Aranyakas and 
Upanisads were regarded as parts ot the Brahmanas. 
The Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanisads are not 
books in the modern sense of the word by one author, 
but a compilation of dicta of the rsis in sacrific.al 
assemblages. The compikation ot these dicta under 
certain principles, either by a great rsi or by a com 
mittee of rsis is a Brahmana. The Brahmanas ot so 
many Sakhiis of the Vedas may not be extant upto 
the present day after so many revolutions. But i 
is believed that many mote gakliSs may 
over and above those already known. These afford 
much scope forrescareh, study and publication. 

A search for the Afigas ot the different ^^khns may 
also be very fruitful. IVe have already a 
number ot Siksiis published, and many 
found. Pauini’s influenec has 
Sakha Grammars ; but still some ma> y 
for he mentions at least 10 of his 
Satras. IVe ought ^‘^^ebeiisive one. 

gakha grammar "od he mentions 

The only Nirukta IS that of j 

several of Ins astronomy is extant, 

r^^hr— ieslmvebeen^..^ 
'£L'"y1vou‘ld bTo; immense smiue to^^ 
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have been irretrievably lost but many may yet be 
recovered. TheseKalpas are divided into three parts 
viz., ( 1 ) Srauta (2) Grhya and (3) Dharma. 

Each Srauta work produced many schools, re* 
presented by different commentaries. From com- 
mentaries came treatises on sacrifices ^ from these 
treatises on sacrifices came Prayogas or rules, and 
Paddhatis or rituals of the sacrifices. This 
branch of literature is still living, though not a 
vigorous life. From great sacrifices they have come 
down to merely lighting the sacred fire, and pouring 
a little clarified butter into it. There arc but few 
Vedic rites prevalent at the present day, but 
even these few have many Prayogas and many 
Paddhatis. 

The other two branches of the ^akha Kalpa. viz., 
Grliya and Dharma, bloomed forth, during the 
Brahmana domination in India from 200 B. C. to 200 
A.D., into metrical Smrtis. They are not like the 
^rauta-SCitras, only concerned with sacrifices and 
Iiigh religious life ; but they concern life in general. 
They regulate domestic and social life in all its aspects 
and, therefore, they have even now a vigorous exis- 
tence. The metrical Smrti treatises began to develop 
tlieir commentaries ; and with the new development 
of life and ideas in India, the commentaries expanded 
their bulk and became more and more comprehensive. 
The ^astra broke into sections like Acara, Vyavahiira, 
Prayascitta and so forth. But since the 11th century, 
when tlic Mahommedans set their foot in India, 
kings and Brahmins became alarmed for the veiy 
existence of the Varnusrama commvinity and began 
to write many local compilations, called Nibandhas. 
Fifty of such compilations arc extant in full and are 
still guiding the liv’cs of millions of Hindus ; and, 
200 more are known in scraps only. The recovery 
of these Xibandhas in full would be a great ser^nce 
to Hindu society, as well as to Sanskrit scholar- 
sliip. 
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From a study of the Puranas it appears to me 
that Krsna-dvaipayana analysed the heaps of mantras 
into three parts ; (1) Rk, (2) Saman and (3) Yajus, 
and he assigned each to one of his pupils. The 
differentiation into Vakhas began with their pupils_ 
and pupil’s pupils for some generations. Each Sakha 
has its Brahmana and its six Afigas. Aranyakas and 
TJpanisads were regarded as parts of the Brahmanas. 
The Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanisads are not 
books in the modern sense of the word by one author, 
hut a compilation of dicta of the rsis in sacrificial 
assemblages. The compilation of these dicta under 
certain principles, either by a great rsi or by a com- 
mittee of i^js is a Brahmana. The Brahmanas of so 
many Sakhas of the Vedas may not be extant upto 
the present day after so many revolutions. But it 
is believed that many more Vakhas may be discovered 
over and above those already known. These afford 
much scope for research, study and publication. 

A search for the Afigas of the different Sskhas may 
also be very fruitful. We have already a very large 
number of ^ik^Ss published, and many yet may be 
found. Panini’s influence has killed almost all the 
^akha Grammars ; but still some may yet be found, 
for he mentions at least 10 of his predecessors in his 
Sutras. We ought to be certain which of these is a 
Saklia grammar and which is a comprehensive one. 
TAe onfy AVruAfa is that of Vaska, bud Ae meniions 
several of his predecessors. Are the works all lost . 
Only one small work on Vedic astronomy is extant. 
The Sakha astronomies have been all killed by the 
later Sariihitas and Siddhantas. Only a scTap of 
Sakha astronomy would be of immense value to us. 
Every ^akha had its own Chandas, but Pihgala has 
killed them all, and Pingala has a large following. 
Any scrap of information about a Sakha Chandas 
in any Puraria, Tantra or commentary would be a 
valuable discovery. 

Many of the Hakha Kalpas are still extant. Many 
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have been irretrievably lost but many may yet be 
recovered. These Kalpas ore divided into three parts 
viz., (1) Srauta (2) Grhya and (8) Dharma. 

Each ^rauta work produced many schools, re- 
presented by different commentaries. From com- 
mentaries came treatises on sacrifices; from these 
treatises on sacrifices came Prayogas or rules, and 
Paddhatis or rituals of the sacrifices. This 
branch of literature is still living, though not a 
vigorous life. From great sacrifices they have come 
down to merely lighting the sacred fire, and pouring 
a little clarified butter into it. There are but few 
Vedic rites prevalent at the present day, but 
even these few have many Prayogas and many 
Paddhatis. 

The other two branches of tlie ^akhil Kalpa. viz., 
Gfhya and Bharma, bloomed forth, during the 
Brahmana domination in India from 200 B. C. to 200 
A.D., into metrical Smrtis. They arc not like the 
Sraula-Sutras, only concerned with sacrifices and 
high religious life ; but they concern life in general. 
They regulate domestic and social life in all its aspects 
and, therefore, they have even now a vigorous exis* 
tcnce. The metrical Smrti treatises began to develop 
their commentaries ; and with the new development 
of life and ideas in India, the commentaries c.xpandcd 
their bulk and became more and more comprehensive. 
The ^ astra broke into sections like Acarn, Vynvahura, 
Prayascitta and so forth. But since the 11th century, 
when the Mahommedans set their foot in India, 
kings and Bnahmins became alarmed for the very 
existence of the Varnasrama community and began 
to write many local compilations, called Nibandhas. 
Fifty of such compilations arc extant in full and are 
still guiding the lives of millions of Hindus ; and, 
200 more arc known in scraps only. The recovery 
of these Nibandhas in full would be a great serricc 
to Hindu society, as well as to Sanskrit scholar- 
ship. 
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Wlnt th" Hm- 
hmtns did to 
sar*? tho Hindu 
scoclpty from 
tho onniautfhts 
of forolpn^rs 
Inradiof India. 


The influence 
of Indian cul* 
tun‘. 


TIic I3mhmins arc much maligned for their 
selfishness, bigotry, short-sighedness nnd what not. 
But there is no doubt that they saved the Hindu 
ideals in India on two great occasions ; once in the 
JJrd eenturj’ B.C., when Asokn wanted to level down 
distinctions of caste nnd creed nnd take away all 
privileges svliich the Brahmins enjoyed in matter of 
punishments nnd law-suits they had no other alter- 
native but to put their house in order and really 
deserve the respect of the people by writing the 
metrical Smrlis, by making thelhimayana, theMahu- 
hhurata and the Purunas available to the people who 
were being lured away by Buddhism with its gorgeous 
ritualism and its democracy. Once again in the 
llth century tlicy snvc<l Hindu society by svriting 
tljcsc Nihandhas from the onslaughts of Mahoni- 
medan preachers. They were equally clever in absorb- 
ing all conqticring races into the bosom of the Hindu 
society in some of the most crucial turns of its history.. 
Where are ' the Huns t Where arc the Jattos ? 
Where arc the ^akas ? Where arc the Vueh-chis f 
They form an integral part of the Hindu society. 
May they yet do the same and absorb Western and 
Mid-enstem culture into tlicir own !1! 

, Audacious ignorance was certain in the early 
century that Sanskrit literature and for the matter 
of that even Arabic and Persian literature could afford 
no education. But I have shown before that Nor- 
thern, Eastern and Southern. Asia were saturated with 
Indian culture ; nnd I am in a position to assert 
that at one time even Persia nnd the Eastern Roman 
Empire came greatly witliin the influence of Indian 
culture. Apart from other evidences found in those 
regions, sve find also in a palm-leaf manuscript 
copied in Bengal, in the early llth century (the 
Vimalaprabha, commentary on the Buddhist Kflla- 
cakra Tantra, now in Bengal Asiatic Society) it is 
asserted that the Buddhist scriptures were translated 
in Persia and in Nila-nadyiittare — Ruhma-de^e i.e. in 
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• the Ruhma or eastern Roman country in the North 
of the Nile. 

Education through the medium of the English 
The mischief language Tvas started 'with the idea that Sanskrit and 
EngUshthe me- afford no culture. Hundred years after 

dium of edaca- that mistake, as I consider it, it now appears that 
the whole of Asia and the Eastern portion of Europe 
was saturated with Indian culture. The value of 
Arabic in the preservation and dissemination of 
culture in the mediaeval and early modern world, 
whether in Western Asia or in Europe need not be 
dilated upon by myself. The mischief in relegating 
Sanskrit (and Arabic) culture to a secondarj’ place, 
and in not, modernising it (like what has been done 
in the mediaeval universities of Europe with the Latin 
culture) has been great. Reparation is 'not yet- 
impossible, and as a student of Sanskrit of the old 
. • type which is apparently going out of fashion, I hope 

that the forces against Sanskrit are not strong enough 
to kill it outright but that it wll appear and re- 
appear thoughout in its pristine vigour but in a 
modified form to greatly influencB the forces that 
may get the upper hand. In the 3rd century B. C. 
Vedic ritualism w-as not revised but modified into 
Pauranic religion. In the 11th century A.D. Sanskrit 
become strong bj’ absorbing much that was not Hindu. 
In the 21st century it may do the same and absorb 
most of the w'csteni ideas but what shape it will 
take it is now too early to predict. 

With the advent of the 20th century, a change 
came over the spirit of the dream. The long vision 
of Radhakisan had perhaps seen something of it. 
All of a sudden, the princes and potentates of India 
were seized with a patriotic fervour and started the 
publication of Sanskrit works. At the end of the 19tb 
century, there were some attempts made by the 
Maharaja of Darbhaiiga and the Raja of Vizianngram 
to issue series of Sanskrit works but they were not 
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very successful. But, nevertheless, they shotted the 
way. The first decade of the 20th century saw the 
Mysore and the Trivandrum series start their useful 
career with magnificent contributions from ancient 
Indian authorship. The next decade found' the 
Gackwad and the Kashmir Darbars engaged in the 
same intellectual work and I anticipate, the whole 
body of princes and potentates of India will be busy 
with publishing ancient Sanskrit works of great value 
found within their territories. His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam of Hyderabad has started a scries of Arabic 
and Islamic works.* ^But he occupies the very heart 
of the ancient Hindu civilisation in the Deccan. 
Many of the capitals of ancient and mediaeval Hindu 
•rule are situated within his dominions. For the 
sake of his Hindu subjects and for the sake of the 
wider culture of modern India — he, “^the premier 
Indian Prince and tnic patron of arts and letters 
and founder of the first Vernacular University in 
India would only be acting according to the traditions 
of his great house, if he ordered not only a through 
search of .Sanskrit manuscripts and manuscripts in 
Sanskritic Languages within his dominions, but also 
the publication of a Sanskrit series, the value of which 
would be simply enormous. Already his archso- 
logical department has made many important dis- 
coverics, the most important of which is the Jlaski 
edict establishing the identity of Asoka with Priya- 
darsl ; his Government iias undertaken as a most en* 
lightened measure the conservation, preservation and 
maintenance of the famous Buddhist and Brahmani- 
cal cave temples of Ajanta and Ellora. Starting a 
Sanskrit series will, I suppose, be of equal value with 
all these. Numerous Vaisnava, Saiva, Jaina and 
Buddhist sects had their origin •within his dominions, 
and some of these great seats of ancient learning are 
•situated there like Paithan and tVarangal. The 
exploration of this vast but idrgin field at his instance 
will bring the present ruler — already distinguished by 
the above enlightened measures, honour and glory 
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as a patron of learning irrespective of caste or creed 
equally with that of an Akbar. 

We often hear of retrenchments made in this 
The Bibliotheca department of work on economical grounds. Such 
value with re- retrenchments are surely a bad economy. It is a 
JpMadoiknoiv- parsimony wholly unbecoming of the great 

led^ in Sans- Indian states. The return from the outlay on Sans- 
krit series — even in pound, shilling and pence, — is 
not discouraging. I wll give one example. The 
Bibliotheca Indica series was started by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in 1840, and within these 80 years 
it has published 1729 fasciculi of nearly a hundred 
pages each, 289 of'distinct, separate and independent 
works ; — sold booksworth Rs. 400,000 and has a stock 
of double that value, none of which, I believe, will 
^ prove to be a dead stock.. Under proper advertise- 
‘ ment and even supervision the sale is increasing. 
The Government which financed, docs not even want 
to take back its original capital. So the capital and 
profit all go to the fund. But that is a small matter. 
Look at tlie enormous knowledge that has dissemi- 
nated throughout the world which would otherwise 
have been locked in illegible manuscripts, written on 
perishable material. One would be inclined to think, 
that the entire Indology has been puslied forward 
by the publication of this ancient series, the name 
of which should be written in letters of gold — the 
Bibuotiieca Indic.v. 

One cluarge generally levelled against the Bibllo- 
fi^Tns^to“^of Indica scries is that some of the works are not 

their ficfocU. properly edited, to which the short answer of Dr. 

Ilocrnlc was that they at least multiplied bad manus- 
cripts and that the verv' multiplication is a service. 
But in that series for one such .badly edited work 
' there are scores which are really c.vccllcnt. 

The Bombay Sanskrit series is another well edited 
series, but this seems to have aimed more at cduca- 
soriM. tional needs of Colleges and Universities than thosq 

of scholars who want to push forward research. 


4 
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But the various series started by the princes of 
India have a very different character. They do not 
get their inspiration from Europe. The editors are 
Indian scholars trained in India, belong to ancient 
Sanskritic families which are celeberated for learning 
and piety and are or have been devoted to the study 
of Sanskrit as a part and parcel of their very lives. 
These scholars work with a single minded devotion 
and their selection of works is more choice than in 
many other series ; for instance, Madhusudan Kaul 
of Kashmir selects only those works on Saiva Philo- 
sophy which in the 9th, 10th and 11th centuries 
made Kashmir famous. He also chooses those 

Tantrika works on which that system of Philosophy 
was based viz., Sacchanda Tantra, Malinbvijaya 
Tantra, Tantraloka and others. It is a pity however 
that the great work of Kashmir, Abhinava-Gupta's 
commentary on Bharata*s Na^ya-sastra should be 
forestalled by the Gaekwad Series at Baroda which 
has taken the entire credit in publishing' the chap- 
ters on dance^ with illustrations for each dance pose 
from ancient Southern Indian sculpture. The first 
volume only is published, and the others are awaited 
with the highest of expectations. The Gaekwad 
series opened with a wonderful work,— -entitled the 
Kavya-Mlmamsa, — a work on literary criticism of the 
highest value which has been edited by that excellent 
scholar the late Mr. C. D. Dalai. But it is very 
unfortunate that only’ a snjall fraction of a big senes 
of books has. been discovered and published; 
is said that the work consisted of 18 such parts ; 
the other 17 parts are irre trievably lost. 

We were hearing of quinquennial assemblies in 
ancient India in Asoka’s inscriptions, in Hiucn 
Thsang’s accounts but the Kavya-mlmamsa gives us an 
inside view of these royal assemblages for rewarding 
merit in science and art. The book is replete with 
literary legends and traditions of ancient India and 
was vvritten in the beginning of the 10th century A. D. 
The publication of the Sadhana-mrila ip this series 
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completes the Buddhist iconographic literature of 
India. These SadhaniLs were composed by professors 
of later Buddhism, — of Mantra-Yrma, of Vajra-Yuna, 
of Sahaja-Yana and of Kiilacakra-Yann, — schools of 
Mahayana Buddhism during the 8th, 9th, 10th and 
11th centuries of the Christian era t and they were 
collected together in the form of Samgrahas in the 
12th century. They are entirely Indian in character. 
We know from Tibetan sources that about this 
time an opinion gained ground in the Buddhist world 
that in the art of painting and sculpture, India as 
known intimately to the Tibetans, i.e., Magadha^and 
Bengal, excelled ; next came the Newars of Nepal, 
the Tibetans came next, and the Chinese last of all. 
This statement has been ‘fully justified so far as 
Magadha and Bengal arc concerned by the icono- 
graphic sculpture that we have been getting during 
the last 20 years in all parts of Eastern India. The 
latest great work oftheGackwad Scries, istheTattva* 
sariigraha of ^anta*raksita who was the first great 
Lama of Tibet. It is a wonderful book. It refulcs 
twenty other systems of Philosophy in India and 
establishes the Mahil-yfina system. It gives us 
materials in plenty for settling the chronology of a 
great deal of the Plulosophic.il literature of Indio. 
The eighth was a \Yondcrful century in which all the 
rcligiou.s and philosophical sects of India put forth 
their best endeavours to establish their supremacy 
over others. Early in the century Kumarila, with 
his Sloka-viirtiko, Tnntm-viirtika and Tup-Tiku on 
the ^abara-bhasyo, endeavoured to establish the 
supremacy of the Vedic culture. Then came the 
voluminous writer Ilaribhadm reputed author of 1 100 
treatises to do the same thing for Jaina culture, Jninn 
religion and Jaina philosophy. The third was Santa- 
raksitn, from the Dacca District. lie w.as closely 
related to the family of Indra-bhuli, a Rija of 
Orissa who advocated the Vnjra-yana system of the 
Mahu-vuna School. lie was also closely associa- 
ted with his bn)lher-in-law Padma-sambhava who 
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converted the Tibetans to Buddhism and is re- 
garded by them as a second Buddha. His work 
the Tattva-samgraha with a commentary by his pupil 
Kamata-slla is a very brilliant achievement and H. H. 
the Gaeku'ad*s Oriental Institute gets all the credit 
in publishing it. At the end of the century came 
Sankaraearj'a with his vast learning, refuting all 
sectarian opinions and establishing a monism Avhich 
holds its ground all over India. 5anta-raksita and 
Kamala-sila are very brilliant men of the 8th century. 

In the 20th century the first series that came out 
under the patronage of a big state was the Mysore 
series. ..It began to publish choice works and choice 
commentaries on Vedic and philosophical works. It 
at once attracted public attention, and people became 
anxious to see new issues. Two works appeared which 
•are of immensejmportance for the elucidation of 
ancient Indian society. One is the Gotra-Pravara- 
.Prabandha-Kadamba i.c., a collection of treatises on 
Gotras and Pravaras by which the Brahmins or rather 
the members of the twice-born castes distinguished 
themselves from one another. The great attraction of 
the book was an index of Gotras with about 4000 
names, and a chart showing the relation amongst the 
Pravara rsis. TJie word Pravara was very little 
understood even by the great jurists of India, but tins 
Jlysore treatise gave its real meaning ; and the real 
sense of the term is that it means those rsis in whose 
names the sacrificial fire is to be invoked. The theory 
was that in a sacrifice if a man invoked the Fire-God 
in his own name, he, the Fire-God would not respond. 
If the Fire-God was invoked in the name of all the 
human ancestors of the sacrificer he was not likely to 
respond either. But if the God was invoked in the 
name of that i«i ancestor of the Vayamana or sacn- 
ficer who was a friend of the God, then the deity 
would know him and would come to his descendant s 
sacrifice. The publication of this collection of autho- 
ritative works on the genealogies of the ancient 
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Kautilya, however, was not the first \mter on Artha- 
sastra but very nearly the last. He quoted 15 or 16 
different authorities and names of four different schools 
advocating from the primitive coercion to the regula- 
tion of the entire life of a nation. Adam Smith 
speaks of four different stages of development of 
political ideas in Europe from the Dark Ages on- 
wards. The first is the protection of life and property 
alone in the Merovingian and Carlovingian times, 800 
to 1200 A. H. Kings during this period thought that 
if they protected the lives of their subjects, they did 
all their duties. Commerce and trade they would 
not protect. That was left to the traders themselves. 
These began to combine to protect their trade. 
Nearly 150 cities of Northern Europe thus combined 
to protect their commercial interests. But the 
united traders often defied their kings. That led 
kings to come forward and protect trade, a fact which 
finally brought about the dissolution of the Hanseatic 
league about the 15th century. We have here the 
second stage. Then came the tlurd stage. After the 
fall of the Eastern Roman Empire, 1458 A. D. and 
the Reformation of Luther,' later, it became apparent 
to many states in Europe, that the leadership of the 
Church, ,i.e., the control of religion should no longer 
remain in the hands of the Pope, but should be vested 
in the state. The king of England became the pro- 
tector of religion, and England’s example was followed 
in other Protestant countries. As ideas advanced 
Government thought it fit to control the liberal 
education of the entire nation and we have the fourth 
or the last stage in the development of national 
polity. 

This is the history of the advance of political 

life in Europe. Kautilya gives the history of pohti- 
KautUj-a and , , ^ . ,. . tt 

Adam Smitb. cal adrance of Inara in a few sentences. He says 

Sukracarya thought that kings should learn Danda- 
nlti only i.c., merely coercion for the protection of 
life and property. Vrhaspati thought that kings 
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should learn not only Dandaniti but also Varta, 
which includes agriculture, trade and pasture. Manu 
thought that they should impart to them higher 
culture also, but Canakya and liis Acaryas thought 
that they should include the Trayl or the Vedas also. 
A comparison between the progress of political ideas 
in Europe and India will show that Canakya’s politi- 
cal ideas were those of modern Europe. Canakya 
was not like Adam Smith a promulgator of a new 
science hut the heir to a long series of development 
of political ideas. 

The importance of the publication of the Artha- 
satra cannot be over-rated. It has already made 
Doctors by the score, in the Universities of India and 
Europe ; but the innta- meaning is very little under- 
stood OK'ing to the want of intimate and extensive 
acquaintance with Indian literature which a mastery 
. of such a work as the Artha-sfistra requires. In this 

connection one cannot help admiring Prof. Saraa- 
shastri who is doing every thing to help students in 
this direction. I may repeat: he has twice edited the 
work i once translated It into English ; given an 
all-word index to it and edited the Sutras of Canakya 
in the hope that they may throw light on his Artha- 
sastra. He has not only done much himself, but also 
inspired others. The late lamented Mahamahopadh- 
yaya Ganapati Sastri had edited the work nnth a 
commentary of his own, and Prof. Jolly has given a 
fourth edition of it with the help of a new manuscript 
at Tubingen. Messrs Motilal Banarsi Das the well- 
known Sanskrit publishers of this city have given 
Prof. Jolly the hospitality of their series. 

I mention the Trivendrum Sanskrit series at the 
end simply because I irish to say something about 
SansSt^Jeries. lamented Ganapati Sastri who without 

any knowledge of English had edited a wonderful 
series of works — with prefatorj' notices in Sanskrit 
which nail be admired all over the world for their 
boldness and insight into the spirit of Sanskrit Utera- 
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ture. He began with very select works, which can 
not be found anywhere but which were very valu- 
able to students of Sanskrit and gave valuable in- 
formation about ancient India. He surprised the 
learned world by the publication of the 13 works of 
Bhasa 5 — worderful dramas giving a thorough insight 
into the life of India some centuries before Christ. 
He was criticised and the criticism was adverse to 
his Chronology. Some said the Sanskrit of these 
dramas was not so old, others said the Prakrt was 
not so old. Some found in the epilogue the Jiame of 
a Kanva king. But, I believe, that 3Iahamaho- 
padhyaya Ganapati Sastn was right in putting Bhasa 
in the 4th century B. C. ; for there are many things 
in the Pratijfia-Yaugandharayana in the Svapna- 
Vasavadatta and in the Pratima-nataka which show 
tliat, tJiey can not be ^vritten later. The enumera- 
tion of the royal families of Northern India to which 
Maha-sena, the king of Ujjayini could marry his 
daughter can not be wTitten in later centuries, when 
all memory of Maha-sena was lost. The worship of 
the stone images of ancestors as given in the Pratima- 
nataka has raised, a huge controversy; one party 
saying that the custom was in vogue at the time of 
the ^{^unSgas ; others say that they were much 
later. But it is a curious fact that in the Jnhgalo 
country i.e., Bikaner, all royal personnges from P'kn 
downwards have their stone images and to these stone 
images offerings of footl in the shape of Puris arc 
made to the extent of nearly a maund. In many 
old capitals, now in ruins, -arc found images of royal 
personages on horsc-back when they died in battle, 
and in other positions when they died a natural 
death. Cremation is an old custom ; to mark creina- 
- tion grounds with Stu{)as was also an ancient custom. 
But the custom of erecting stone images there is not 
yet known from ancient works. But Ganapati Sastri, 
wrote to me to say that, in the Pratima Nufaka 
a custom is recorded of throwing sand in the 
cncolsure, and this is found in Apastamba’s work 
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< only, and Apastamba belongs to the 5th century 

B. C. 

But Uie publication of Bhasa’s works is not the 
thing on which Ganapati Sastri’s fame rests. He 
has published in tlu^ %'olumes of the Maiiju-sri-mula- 
Kalpa, a Buddhist w'ork belonging to a very early 
period on which the Sfantra-Yana and other sub- 
sequent Yanas of the Buddhists are based. How 
he got the Buddhist work in the extreme South 
of India is one wonder, and how he unravelled the 
mysteries of a complicated Buddhist ritual is 
another. The publication of this ancient Buddhist 
work is likely to lead to further discov'eries of 
the Guhya-samaja school of Buddhism which 
branched off from Maha-ynna, leaving philosophy 
behind, and proceeded straight to mysticism ; “ The 
BIja or seed proceeds from Bodhi which is nothing 
else but SOnyata. From BIja proceeds the image and 
in the image there are internal and external re- 
presentation,” and this is .deep mysticism indeed, 
This is the same as making the letters of the alphabet 
represent deities only expressed in mystic and Bud- 
dhistic language. 

The third great ^rork which M. SI. Ganapati 
liana swa- Sastri produced is the Saiva-paddhati by Is'ana-siva- 

Runj'paddbati. guru-deva. In the 10th century an association of 

Sivaite learned men was formed in Central India, — 
known as the Matta-mayura-vamsa. The Gurus of 
this association ended their names with the word 
Siva, viz., Tsana Siva, Vimala Siva, etc. .They were 
great builders of temples and converted many chiefs 
to their faith. Some of their works are to be found 
in ’the Darbar Library, Nepal. Ganapati Sastri got 
hold of one of their works and published it, — giWng 
a key to the whole literature. 

The versatility of M. M. Pandit Ganapati Sastri 
is striking. He has handled works on all 

Ganapati Sastri, gj-istras with equal facility ; Silpa, Niti, Piinca-ratra, 
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Bikaner State 
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Philosophy, Architecture, Philosophy of Grammar, 
Rhetoric, Lexicons, Jyotisa, Sphota, Music, — all are 
■welcome to him. To lose him has been a great loss 
to Sanskrit scholarship in India. He enjoyed all the 
blessings of a liberal education without knoning 
any English. Government made him a Mahamaho- 
padbyaya and the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland made him an Honorary Slember. 
All this was high appreciation indeed but not high 
enough for a man of so much industry and so great 
intellectual powers. 

I have already said that it is a sign of the 20tli 
century that'the Indian Princes came spontaneously 
and patriotically, without any impetus from outside 
to start the various Sanskrit series. The four series 
already started I have mentioned before. But other 
series may also be started. Appeal should be made 
to the enlightened Ruler of Bikaner to utilise 
nearly 7000 Mss. lying idle in the fort of that city. 
These Mss. are very well preserved in strong worm- 
proof almirahs with an exhaustive nominal catalogue 
from which any Ms. may be immediately got. It is 
a storehouse of codes of Smrti written during the 
Mahommedan period. It has all the books of the Law 
codes written by Hemadri, by Todarmall, by Madana- 
Siihha, by Ananta-deva the son of Kamalaknra, 
by Dinakara and his son Kamalakara combined, 
by Mitra Misra of Bundelkhand, and so on. "You 
get only one or two books of these valuable codes 
and digests in other libraries, but in Bikaner, the 
codes are nearly complete. Wiere any book is want- 
ing the Librarian has invariably put in some Sanskrit 
word to mean ‘missing.’ The philosophical section of 
the library is extensive. It has works witten at all 
times, — modem, mediaival, ancient, — and in all parts 
of India, — especially Bengal. It has many works of 
unique importance, not to be found elsewhere. The 
library has indeed long ago published a descriptive 
Catalogue, edited by Raja Rajendralala Mitra. But 
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it contains very summary descriptions of only 1619 
Mss. 

The Ahvar Darbar obtained the services of Mr. 
Peterson to prepare a catalogue of the state collection 
of Mss. and it is a very useful one. There is enough 
material in bis library to start a series. 

Jodhpur has a collection of about 2000 Sanskrit 
Mss — well-kept in a room in the fort where worms 
will not be able to ruin these works. But there is no 
catalogue and nothing has come out of it. 

Bundi has a collection of about 2000 Mss. well 
Bundi stnt<' ^cpt in a cavc-like room on a broad road leading to 
llbrarj*. the palace. ' But there is also no catalogue. 

Jaipur and Rewa very carefully guarded their 
treasiu’es of Mss. and never allowed strangers to use 
these — though very recently I hear, they have been 
opened \ip to the vulgar gaze. 

All the states of Rajputana have their own collec- 
tions of ancient Mss. but they have not caught the 
enthusiasm of Mysore, Travancore, Baroda and Kash- 
mir to issue series of rare Sanskrit works and thereby 
spread the old light in the modern world. 

We are all along speaking of the Raj Libraries 
tlpTSr'RajpS'nH Rajputana. But in Rajputana, every learned 
Brahmin has his collection of Mss. Every Jaina 
monastery has also its collection of Mss. — called 
, Bhandars. Many Caranas have rich collections of 

Mss. In one of the Jain UpaSrayas or monasteries 
in Jodhpur I found the medical work by Vopadeva 
still used. 

Private enterprise has also done much. Since the 
vthS}" establishment of the Printing Press in India, many 

many religious-minded people have undertaken the 
f task of printing or multiplying copies of religious 
books, such as the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the 
Smrtis, the Puranas, etc., and distribute them among 
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Icnrncd nrnhmms. Private religions bodies also did 
tlie same thing. Pandits with linsincss habits often 
undertook the {niblication of Sanskrit works as a 
matter of speculation. Traders, book-sellers often 
undertook the printing and publication of Sanskrit 
Mss. for profit. In some cases, valuable series of 
Sanskrit Texts were started, such ns the Anand- 
asrnnm series and the Knvynnmla series. Some 
confmed themselves within one or two branches of 
Sanskrit literature according to their own choice. 
One published tlic works of t!ic Slrulhvn School only ; 
another, of Sankara School only. Individuals often 
publishetl liooks of their choice either for money or 
out of love for these works. I3iit these enterprises 
often failed, because Sanskrit works cannot bring 
handsome profit within a short time. The “ Pandit " 
of Ilcnarcs after a glorious career of -JO years has now 
disappeared. Then it reappeared under the name of 
the Benares Sanskrit Series ; but that also, 1 believe, is 
now moribund, If it has not disappeared. The 
Vizianagram Series after publishing 10 or 12 works 
died out. The Chowkhamba Series of Benares after 
publishing 400 fasciculi now appeal to the public 
for fresh patronage, which it fully deserves. The 
Arya Samaj is also doing a great lot, — not only by 
the dissemination of the Vedic Texts among the 
people but by also publishing other books in other, 
branches of Sanskrit literature. Other religious com- 
munities and organisations like the Jaina, the Vais- 
nava of North and South India have done meritorious 
work in publishing their sectcrian literature. 

But in this department of activity among the 
most enterprising arc (1) the proprietors of the 
Nirnaya Sagara Press of Bombay, (2) the Sanskrit 
publications by the late Jivananda Vidyasagar of 
Calcutta and (3) Messrs. Motilal Banarsi Das & Co. of 
this city. The name of tlie Nirnaya Sagara Press is 
a household word wherever Sanskrit is seriously 
studied whether in India or outside India; and their 
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accurate and cheap editions of the Sanskrit classics 
have been a great helper in the proper study of the 
Sustras ns well ns Siihitya. They nre an old firm ; 
and I need not dwell much on the good work thev 
have done and for which they have dcscrscdly won 
the gratitude of scholars. Jivnnniula’s Sanskrit series 
is also well-known and dcser\'ing of praise. The firm 
of Motilal Banamsi Das Iinvc absorbed nearly the 
whole of Indian and much of European book-trade 
on Indology. Tliey have enlisted the co-operation 
of some of the best men in Europe and in India in 
giving to the world choice books on Indian subjects ; 
they obtained the help of men like Dr. Thomas 
to publish the Vurhnspatya Sutra, a work on eco- 
nomics evidently more ancient than even Knutilya. 
They entrusted njcn like Jolly to publish the ilunava- 
dharma-Sfltra and like Cniand to puhlisli the ^ata- 
patha Ilrahmana of the Kui.wa The Sivtapatha 

has two recensions, — Madhyandina in I t and Kapvn 
in 17 Kun<;las. The Mfidhyandina was published 
long ago by Weber and others, but the Kilriva was 
not published before this ; yet the Brhndarapynkn 
Upanisad svhich ^aiikara commented ujmn belongs to 
the Kanva and not the Jlndhyandiria ^akha. There- 
fore the publication of the Kanva Sakha will be of 
great injportance not only to the Vcdic scholars, hut 
also Vo Vbc ^icbolars of AdvaHa pbilosophv. Aaotlwt 
noteworthy publication of this firm is Dr. U. C. 
JIa7.umdar’.s work on Cniiiprt — the first publicnlion 
of the Greater India Society, a hotly which has taken 
tjpon itself the laiidnldc cntcrj^risc of making known 
to the intelligentsia of India, the story of what India 
achieved abroad. Time ami space will not permit 
me to give details of the work tlonr in the field of 
Sanskrit by many publishers in the various provinces 
who have usetl provincial chaniclcrs and not Deva- 
nagari wluch has within recent yc.irs become a sort 
of national character for'Sanskril : and the same 
apology I make for many Euroju-an etlitloiu in 
Roman. 
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The great epic Malia-bharata is a towering wonder 
in the world’s literature. Its bulk is extensive and 
it includes within its panorama practically the whole 
of ancient Indian life. But when the original Maha- 
bhhrata was composed, perhaps the art of writing 
was not yet invented or writing materials were very 
scarce. So it passed from mouth to mouth, village to 
village, city to city, changing everywhere to the taste 
of the people hearing or reciting it. Even when 
writing came in vogue, different districts produced 
different recensions of the Mahabhiirata. Then there 
w’cre revisions. Originally, it was an epic poem ; 
then it became a history in the form of interlocutions. 
Then, as the idea of history expanded, there was 
expasion of the Malm-bharata too. In this way a 
poem of 24000 verses gradually developed into a bulky 
work of a lakh of verses. When the Jlaha-bhSrata 
first went to Europe, scholars there thought of collat* 
ing it. With that view’ they collated all Mss. of the 
Maha*bhurata found in Europe, and then sent it 
down to India for further collation. The Bhandarkar 
Ucsearch Institute undertook the work and called 
upon the Visva-Bharati to assist them. The work is 
proceeding slowly. The, MaluT-bhurata Committee, 
consisting of five young scholars trained in Europe 
and America, is proceeding with the work slowly. I 
have seen only one part of it containing two chapters, 
and I see that the Committee has done its best to go 
to the bottom of't/ic thing. They have mercilessly 
rejected versos not found in authentic manuscripts. 
They have appended a critical apparatus which is 
admirable. I think, the bulk of the Maha*bharata will 
be considerably reduced. My idea is that the work has 
undergone five revisions. Originally it seems that it 
was a short work wth a table of contents in two verses 
only — the well-known Slokas — ^Duryodhano manyu- 
mayo mahadrumah, etc. The next revision was in the 
form of an epic poem with a table of contents running 
up to 150 verses — half of which are in the Trisfubh 
metre from ‘ jitva bahun desan,’ etc., to the 
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end of the Anu-kramanikd chapter. The third revision 
was in the form of a history in interlocution, — the 
table of contents being the first half of the Anukra- 
manika chapter. Then it was divided into lOO 
parvans— it was set by Vyasa himself. The table of 
contents of this was given in the first-half of the Parva- 
saihgraha chapter. Then came the full-fledged Mahil- 
bharata with 18 major parvans atid 84836 verses, 
which when reduced to a unit of 32 syllables lias be- 
come 100,000 verses. I offer this suggestion of mine 
to the Maha-bbarata Committee for consideration for 
whatever it is worth. It is a great undertaking and 
I wsli them every success. After the success of this 
edition of the Maha-bharata, the 18 Maha-ptir.anas 
The Putaaas. should be subjected to the same critical method of 
examination. I think, that they too, have undergone 
several revisions ; — some are revised out of existence j 
some are revised out of recognition ; some encyclo- 
paedias have been transformed into the shape of 
Purapas. ^ 

The prevalent idea that all the 18 Maha-Pur5ons 
are from the pen of Vyasa cannot be proved. The 
Vishu-Purana is by Vyasa’s father ParS^ara. The 
Bhagavata is by Vyasa’s son 5uka. The Marknndoya 
does not speak of Vyasa, and the Bhavisya does not 
mention him. The three encyclopaidias, Gamda, 

• NSrada and Agni have him as one of the latest 

interlocutors, — i.e., only in the first and in the last 
clmpters. So the idea that Vyasa is the author of all 
the Puranas is to be ^ven up. 

The Sri VidyiipUha of Etwa founded by Sri Swami 
Js-wnpnha Brahmanath Siddhasrama, has the noble aim of 
making on index of all important branches of know- 
ledge in Sanskrit, of all manuscripts in that language 
. and in its derivatives, and all proper names and 

technical terms to be found in tlicm. The Sa'ami is 
no more but his disciples and admirers arc sticking 
to the movement. It is a -spontaneous Indian move- 
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the Department, but much wonderful discoveries 
have been made during the same period outside India 
in Gobi and Taklamakan deserts, in Java and Anam 
by archjEologists of various nationalities. The dis* 
covery of a large number of JIss., objects of Buddhist 
worship, Buddhist flags and so on, from the cave of 
the thousand Buddhas in the Gobi desert, read like a 
romance. The sands of these deserts have preseia’cd 
fresh many palm-leaves and Chinese papers within 
two feet of their surface. Japan is busy \vith 
Sanskrit Mss. and their translation in the Chinese. 
Takakusu has projected an edition of the whole 
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ment and the Indian public should look upon it with 
a favourable eye and» if possible, encourage it. 

Another department of Oriental studies is Archaeo- 
Archffiologicai ^ h^^ve in my address as President of the 

Department. Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1919, spoken of the ad- 
vancement of Archjeology under the guidance of 
Sir John Marshall. Eight years have passed since 
then, they were years of intense activity and wonder- 
ful results. During these years in the East we have 
the example of mixed Buddhists and Hindu culture 
of the 5th, Cth and 7th centuries at Paharpur. Nalanda 
• has been excavated doivii to the ground lev’el revealing 
sculptures of the best period of Indian Art. Sarnath 
has yielded further treasures of inestimable value ; 
Sanchi has been thoroughly explored and^a guide- 
book prepared for the benefit of excursionists. Ex- 
cavations at Taxila have gone to the Persian strata 
of the place, below the Indo-Greek and the Parthian, 
the Mauryan and the Macedonian. On the top of all 
these come the ancient treasures of Harappa and 
Jfahenjo-daro, revealing remains of somethinglike a 
new Culture. Who the originators of this culture were, 
has not yet been settled or could not properly be in- 
vestigated. But we get in our ancient works like the 
• Mahii-bharata and the BamSyana, and some' of the 
old Puranas that the border land of India on both 
sides of the Indus was inhabited by a race very 
{iiHerent from the heroes of these ep}cs. They would 
eat (the text says ‘ they smell of ’) garlic and onions, 
would drink camel’s milk arid their sexual morality 
was very loose. Tliey sold their daughters in marri- 
age. They were people without religion. The names 
of these peoples were : Madrn, Kekaya, Vahlika, Sindbu 
and Sauvira. So from every ancient times Aryans 
knew that Sindhus and Sauviras did not belong to 
their stock, though they often had to contract- politi- 
cal and matrimonial alliance's with them. 

Thanks to Sir John Marshall, Indian Arcbreology 
has made great progress during his incumbency m 
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the Department, but much wonderful discoveries 
have been made during the same period outside India 
in Gobi and Takinraakan deserts, in Java and Anam 
by archffiologists of various nationalities. The dis- 
covery of a large number of Iklss., objects of Buddhist 
■worship, Buddhist flags and so on, from the cave of 
the thousand Buddhas in the Gobi desert, read like a 
romance. The sands of these deserts have preserved 
fresh many palm-leaves and Chinese papers within 
two feet of their surface. Japan is busy with 
Sanskrit Mss. and their translation in the Chinese. 
Takakusu has projected an edition of the whole 
of the Chinese Tripitaka with notes and commen- 
taries. The French in the Eastern peninsula are 
brining to the public notice relics of forgotten 
Hindu empires even on the borders of the Pacific. 
The Dutch are doing a lot of things in their posses- 
sions in the Indian Ocean to bring the remnants of 
ancient Hindu empires superseded centuries ago by 
Mahommedan conquests. All these vindicate the 
ubiquity of Indian culture all over Asia and discredit 
the audacious ignorance which pronounced that Sans- 
krit can afford no culture. 

• In this long address, I have not been able to say 
many things ; and one hundred days of compulsory 
rest may justify my putting up a plea of want of time. 
But the activity of the twentieth century in these 
departments has raised my hopes, that Sanskrit 
literature udll not die, and I again thank the memory 
of Pandit Radha-kisan of Lahore for raising the 
alarm in time and giving India the signal of the 
danger that was ahead, and for being instrumental in 
enabling India to preserve and give out to the world 
her noblest heritage — her ancient Sanskrit literature 
and in this way vindicating her position among civn- 
liscd nations of histor}'. 

But at the end of my address I think it to be:my 
duty to gii'e you a warning. At the present moment 
there is a large body of men who go as Sanskrit 
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scliolars wthout knowing a letter of Sanskrit. There 
,are others again'who tax the brains of poor SastriS 
and make big name as Oriental scholar. At the 
conference of Orientalists held under the Presidency of 
Sir Harcourt Butler in l-Oll a very great man told the 
august assembly that without two Sastris at their 
elbows they can not be Oriental scholars. Such 
Oriental scholarship should be discouraged. The 
Sastris should be trained for Oriental scholarship. A 
historical sense should he awakened in their. minds. 

I often see big works on Sanskrit literature and 
special branches of it, eom'piled mainly, if not, wholly 
from translations of Sanskrit works in English 
French, German and other European languages. 
They havem value. They advertise Sanskrit litera* 
tiire and bring profit to the antliors, but translations 
arc never reliable. Thibaut’s translation of the 
^ahkara Dhilsya was tinged wth RSmSnuja's ideas, 
because the Sastri at his elbow belonged to the 
Ramanuja school. Dr. Deussen's translation, is a 
little better because he told me at the age of 48 that 
he had carefully read through the BhSsya twenty- 
.two times and then translated it. But he wanted 
one thing— 'the Indian tradition of the interpretation 
of the Bhusya. In a similar way all translations 
should be regarded as, unreliable and all books based 
on these translations should be taken at their worth- , 

The Chinese translation of Buddhist Sanskrit 
works are free. translations, therefore not reliable. 
The Tibetan translations' are too pedantically literal 
and therefore often unintelligible. The original 
Sanskrit should be always sought for and consulted, 
if procurable, to cure the defects of these translations. 

The Oriental scholars of Europe have done 
Sanskrit literature a great servire by infusing a 
historical sense in those who arc interested in it in 
India. Butin the present day there is a tendency 
amongst the younger generation of India, to make 
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the Oriental scholars of Europe their Gurus or Spiri- 
tual guides in all matters relating to India. Not 
being in touch with the soil of India and its traditions 
the interpretation of Indian life by Europeans should 
ahvays be received with caution, criticism and dis- 
crimination. They should not be slavishly followed 
"by Indians in matters relating to India. One instance 
«*ill suffice. -The Indian literary chronology 'set up 
by^ Oriental scholars of Europe, I do not think, wll 
stand. It will be not only greatly modified, but 
I think, should also be’ thoroughly revised. , 

IVith’^'this warning I again say that my ‘hopes 
have been greatly raised by the spontaneous action 
of the patriotic Indian States for the publication of 
valuable treasures of Sanskrit works and I hope that 
Sanskrit will not die. It may or tnay not prove 
strong enough to resist the influence of the almighty 
European culture, but it will certainly modify that 
influence to such an extent as to have a new character. 



2 S of the Creator’s person, Adam was made of the dust of the ground 
n God’s image and after his likeness. The lord God breathed into his 
rils the breath of life, and caused him to become a living soul. The 
tor of Adam thinking that it was not good for man to be alone, 
ided a companion for him. hone of his bone and fiesh of his flesh— 
Ipmate for him, fitted to aid and comfort him. The Creator of Virata, 
ever, instead of arranging for the comfort of his creation left him to the 
oils task of austere penance. 

(3) The Greek Myth . — This myth attributed by Plato to Hristophanes 
immed up by Mr. Finck in his book on “ Romantic Love and Personal 
•ity”.* It is as follows: — “ At the beginning there were three sexes; 
the male, descended of the sun-god ; the second, female, descended of 
sarth ; and the third, which united the attributes of both sexes, descended 
he moon. Each of these beings, moreover, had two pairs of hands and 
, and two fac^s, and the figure was round, and in rapid motion revolved 
awheel, the pairs of legs alternately touching the ground and describing 
irc in the air. These beings were fierce, powerful, and vain, so they 
mpted to storm heaven and attack the gods. As ^eus did not wish to 
roy them — since that would have deprived him of sacrifices and other 
isofhviman devotion — be resolved to punish them by diminishing their 
ngth. So he directed Apollo to cut each of them into two, which was 
e; and thus the number of human beings was doubled. 'Each of these 
•beings now continually wandered about, seeking its other half. And 
n they found each other, their only desire was to be reunited by Vulcan 
never be parted again.” 

The following characteristics of the Se.\e«i stand in relief in the three’ 
hs given above: — 

1. That the sexes are complementary. 

2. That they have a divine origin. 

■3. That the process of division is precedent to sex-differentiation. 
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montnry chronogram is an inaccurate copy of 

of the India Office Ms. 

Ramakrsna wrote a commentary ( Bljaprabodha ) on the 
Rljaganita. Wo have proved already in the last issue of the 
Annals* that this commentary was written in ^nk/t IGOO. The 
date of the present work os inlerprotoi above comes also to 
tnka IGOli. This shows that Ttrimakrsna completed both Iheso 
commentaries in Shfai 1609 ( ~ A, D. J(>S7 ). There is nothing' 
unusual if an author keeps himself engaged on two different 
works on one and the same subject by working alternately on 
each and carries both of them to completion in one and the 
same year 


THE TERMINUS ADQUEM FOFt THE DATE OF' . 
lOJLAPRADlPA OF SIVANANDA-^anivat 1765 
( = A. D. 1709 ). 

Aufrecht mentions five Mss of this work, which ie a 
treatise, in verse, in commendation and exposition of Tsntrio 
doctrines, in seven ebapfers ( prakSsa ) by SivSnandSeirya. 
Out of ibis number the following two Mss beloug to the' 
Oovcinment Mss. Library at the B. 0. R. Institute : — 

(1) No. 932of 1887-91. dated Samvat 1925. 

(2/ No. 474 of 1895-98, dated Samvat 1885. 

The other three Mss. referred to by Aufrecht are : — ‘ 

(31 PatUCDSl). 

(4) OudhXII,48. 

15 ) 10 , 1 ^ 65 . 

Aufrecht does not mention the date of composition of this* 
work in all these entries, Tho'Iudia Office Ms. No. 1265 does 
not give the date of composition of the worfc, It 'is- dated 
Samvat 1788. The entry “Paris ( D 31 )” refers not to a printed' ' 
catalogue but to a hand-written list and hence is not available* 
for reference. So also the entry Oiidh XII, 48. 

Besides these five Mse. mentioned by Aufrecht' there' is - a* 
sixth Ms. in the Government Oriental Mss. Library, Madras.^ 


1. Vol. X, Parts 1 ill, pp. 160-161. 
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It JK No. 5585 described on p. 4348 of Vol. XII of the descrip- 
tive catalogue of that Library. This Ms. also* does not give 
the date of composition of the work. 

Oiit of the two Mss of the work at the B. 0. R Institute 
referred to above No.' 932 of 1887-91 has the following 
colophonr— 

inH ^ 5^ 

iiw-h 'Ificu qqr II ^ II 

tfr _ 

? R^WRI ( H ^ 

^5^^ ^IvEi^iqn^ u 1 11 

It appears from the above oolophon that this Ms. is a 
modern copy of an earlier copy completed { ) in Sam- 

vat 1765 ( qi; w ) by one Qovinds. 

The dates of the Mss. of this work so far available arc the 
following 

Samvat 1788 ( = A. P. 1732 )— India Office Ma No. 1265. 

„ 1885 ( = A. D* 1829)— No. 474 of 1895-98 ( B. 0. 

R. I. Us. ). 

„ 1925 ( = A. D. 1869 )— No. 932 of 1887-91 ( B. 0. 

R I. Mb. ). 

Mb. No. 932 of 1887-91, being a copy of another copy 
completed in Samvat 1765 as remarked above, we must regard 
Samvat 17G5 (= A. D, 1700 ) as the terminus ad guem for the 
date of composition of Kulapradipa of ^vananda. 

( iii ) 

DATE OF M ALLAPRAKASA ASCRIBED TO MALLADEVA 
( Between A. D. 1551 and 1568 ) 

1. Mss. of the work — Aufrecht mentions three Mss. of 
Mallaprakaia viz. 

‘(h’)b^ 6« }>>yMmi.dsv. 

(iii) Feter8.3, 399 by Lokanatba 
No. ( i ) is No. 956 described by Weber in his Catalogue 
of Mss. in the Berlin Library .(1653). This is only a 
fragment containing folios 27-47. 
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No. ( ii ) is No. 1417 described on p. Gi9 of the Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Bikaner Mss by Rajendralal Mitra 
( 1880 ) — 2G folios—dated Sainvat 1G5S. Tfio work is 
devoted principally to the examination cf the pulse. 
End-" ' 

^iK^: gn: ii 





No. ( iii ) is No. 43.5 of ISSl-SC of the Government Mss. 
Library at the B. 0. R. Institute. "SS folios-It is dated 
Samvat 1635. 

End-" gv|: ” as inNo. ii 

%ftfTt?iT4:f?TSTraT JW 

WH- > 

Before the verse etc. " we find the following 

nine versos containing information about Malladeva 

w^% nmlPl ii^ n 

mtn' i 

^• 4-^ V? v SPc^1 ^ \\ 

II ■»• II 

srmrala^ ^^5^^ tO i 

^wpppiRnRwn it 

dni^ ^wiHITSn^lfl'T.I ’WlSri^l H...... 

^ir^TTfi»n3RJ!?!^»9r^7?rj ^fO it 'a « 

Fifj?!; ^vra^; i%: 

npiPPT I ' 
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II ^ (I 

^sn^?»Hi^-W!?H'4iiFFiHrf1 ?:q3[nj 

^nrR ^ qj ^H'^'1H4?T ^?H<t’T II '* 11 





'TT^ *W II II 

'rw j^i%«HT|Tmtn *t?i: 

*tJT 5 ^- 

«f\m K? % ii ^ n" 

The verse " spi;* occurs 6t several 

places, /or instance:— 

U) on folio 3 after verse 23, 


(2) 

„ „ 12. 

(3) 

., „ 18, 

(4) 

„ „ 30, 

(5) 

„ ., 39, 

(6) 

., , SO, 

The Me. begins with 


*I?7T FI^I^iwnnitiK^iMMi^ 

4T5 ^ npRT ^ f%4n7 II 

^ nT^t^ffRiwr >5^- 

Ri|?i«ifti»w gt^w: iHHini=^» ^ n” 

It is clear from this beginning and the end of the Ms. quoted 
above that the Kayastha LokauSthn vas the composer of the 
work, who ascribed the work to his patron ifalladein. The 
father of this -tfaiiafW'a, we are informed further, belonged 
to and was called 'nni' (*rfni5^) and that he was a 
Rithor King ( ). 

2. Identification of Malladeva with iMSladeva o) 
Jodhpur :-~The marks for identification furnished by verso 5 
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ftbovo viz. { 1 ) lljat ibe father of this Malladova belonged to 
( 2 ) that he was csillcd nhl and { 3 ) that he was a 
enable us to identity this Malladova with the prince Ma/a'fevii of 
Jodhapur, Son of Ganga, who was o contemporary of the 
Emperors Humayun and Akbar, Maladeva came to the throne 
in Vikrama Samval 15SS (= A.D. 1551-2 ) and died in Vikrama 
SaiiiLUt JG25 (=AD. 1563-9 ). It was this prince that refused 
asyiiira to Humayun in his flight and thus forced him to 
take refuge at Umarkot in the sandy deserts of Thur in 1541-2» 
but had to submit to Akbar shortly before his death ' 

Ihe dates of accession end death of Maladeva mentioned 
above viz. Samvot 1588 and 1625 are in harmony with the 
dates of the Mss. of Mollaprakasa viz. Samvat 1658 and 1635 
of the Bikaner and the B. O. R. Institute Mss. respectively. The 
6. 0. R. I. Ms. being written ten years after the death of 
Maladeva, is the oldest dated Ms. of the work so far available. 
From the foregoing facts we can reasonably infer that 
Lokan^tha must have composed the work MaJlapral^ia 
between A,D. 1561 and J6C$, 

P. E. Code, 


1. I am indebted to Mr. K. N. Uifeshit, Soperintendent, Arcb,*eo!o- 
gical biuYey, Eastern Circle, lor this idcutiScation. 


A. B. p. Poona. 
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As the date of our Ms is Sammt 1652 or A. D. 1596, the 
work itself must have been composed between A. D. 1569, the 
date of Jam Sattarsal's accession to the gSdi and A. D. 1596 the 
date of the present copy. Our copy, therefore, is a contemporary 
copy from the original of the court poet Srlkanths, who must 
possibly have been living during this period of 27 years (AD. 
1569 to A D. 1596 ) of Jam SattaTsSl’a reign, within which the 
date of composition of Easa-koumadi has been fixed by us. In 
view of the facts mentioned above we can safely infer that the 
work must have been composed aboiU 2575 A. D. ie. five or six 
years after the accession ( to the gad! ) of Jam Sattarsal. 

P. K. Gode. 


Printed at the Aryabhushan Press, House No. 036{2 Peth Bhamburda 
Poona City, by Anant Vinayak Patwardhan, 



EPIC STUDIES 
By 

V. S. S0KTH4.NKAU 

IV, MORE text-critical NOTES. 

Tie Mahlbhiraka Textual Criticiam is unquestionably making 
progress' olow but steady progress There are many things in 
it still that are obscure, but some things have undoubtedly 
been cleared up. Thus there seems to be consensus of opinion 
among scholars now on the following points 

The Mahibharata textual tradition, as we know it, is far 
from being quite uniform. There are no^ two main streams of 
tradition, the Northern Recension and the Southern Recension. 
Each recension is further sub-divided into o number of provincial 
versions, which differ inter in many particulars. But the text of 
the Mahshhirata must have been in a fluid state for a very long 
time, almost from the beginning. Clearly therefore a wholly satis- 
factory restoration of the text to its pristine forra-^even the lata so- 
called SatasShasrl sarahitS form— would be a task now beyond the 
powers of or’ticism. All that we can attempt now is to reconstruct 
the oldest form of the text that is possible to reach on the basis 
of the MS, material available. The' peculiar conditions of the 
transmission of the epic necessitate an eclectic but cautious uti- 
lization of all MS. classes. The Kaimlrl version ( texlus simpUcior ) 
has proved itself so far to be unquestionably the best Northern 
version ; and the Malayalam, which in many respects is superior 
to the Grantha, is likewise the best Southern version ( lextus 
ormlior }. The agreement between tl.e Kasimirl version and the 
Southern recension ( or sometimes even merely the Malayiila® 
version ) can be taken as an indication of originality. But con- 
tamination between the different versions was inevitable and 
must bo admitted. The Telugu MSS. are generally and the Grantha 
MSS. frequently contaminated from Northern sources. Even 
the Malayalam version, which is on the whole free from Northern 
influence, may show some contamination, in unexpected places. 
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in fact, all rersions, vrith the possible exception of the KahoIrS, 
ere confsminated in raricus dosreea. It is, therefore, often n very 
ticklish question to decide which agreements are original and 
which secondary. Notwithstanding these difficulties, oiFerienco 
has now shown, the case is not as desperate as it might at first ap* 
pear. For one thing, there is a considerable bulk of text whore the 
Northern and Southern versions are in full agreement, where there 
are no variants at all, or — more frequently — only unimportant vari- 
ants : this part of the text is fortunately certain> There is then the 
question of the *'additionaV‘ passages, that is, passages found in 
only one of the rival recensions. There is only one rational way of 
dealing with these " additional'’ passages* they must he carefully 
segregated from the rest of the text, and examined individually. 
The onus of proving the originality of these “ additional ” passages 
will naturally rest on him who alleges the originality : the 
documents speak naturally against them, hut thoix evidence is not 
by any means conclusive. 

These are some of the principal findings of the Frolegomooa. 
It is assuring to find that these conclusions have been rostotod and 
endorsed emphat'cally by so cautious and judicious a critic as 
Prof. M. Widterintz In his recent review of the Sdiparvan volume, 
In the pages of these JnnaSs ( Vol. 15, pp. 159-175 ). The outlines 
of the reconstruction may. therefore, be taken to be correct, ond 
the tnethod of reconstruction sound. There is bound to bo 
difference of opinion as regards details. When there ore hundreds of 
thouBands of tcadlng^t,o be cQn&ldw.d and walfthp.d.,it ia natural 
that all the selection.^ would not satisfy all readers j and thoro are 
bound to bo small slips in so enormous and difficuU a work as this. 
But tho roador has the advantage of having the full critical 
apparatus before him, prepared with all posslblo care and presented 
in a convenient manner. The reader may easily substitute in the 
text any reading that oppeals to him better. Prof. Winternitr has 
thus shown his prcferenccF, In the article mentioned above, fn a 
certain number of case?, where he differs from mo as regards tho 
choice of readings. They are passages, og ho tells us, which ho 
came across in reading parts of tho Critical Edition with his 
pupils in the Indologiscbes Seminar at Ptag, He has thus publish* 
ed these criticisms after much thought and discussion with 
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other scholars. I gladlj take this opportunity, thoreforo, to 
present my view of the case, setting forth the reasons which have 
guided me in the choice of the readings adopted by me in the 
Critical Toit. 


1. 3, 60: girH m salami. 

1 have indeed assumed that agreement between K ( strictlj 
speaking, between the original Kasmlrl version, or at least the 
'SaradS MS. Si ) and S is a sufBcient though not a necessary proof 
of originality. But there is no agreement hero between K and S. 
Ko, it is true, represents the version K in a comparatively pure 
form (Prolegomena, p. L) ; but FTo is not K ; and Ki is, on the 
whole, decidedly a bettor representative of the Kasmirl version 
than Ko ( Prolegomena, p. XLIX ). Now here Ko and Kt have dif- 
ferent readings • Ko agrees with S, end K» with the rest of N 1 This 
fact has been ignored by Winternitz. As for the agreement of 
Ni and S, I have pointed out, in the Froiegomcna ( p. LIX ), that 
"even the manuscripts of distant Nepal are not wholly free from 

contamination from some Southern source or sources (director 

o 

indirect ).“ Thus the agreement between Ni and S cannot he con- 
sidered os compelling evidence, by any means. Moreover, it 
bhould be borne in mind that this agreement between Ko Ni and 
S concerns merely the omission of one syllable', and it is clear 
that this trifling omission could quite easily take place utterly 
independently in the respective groups- Therefore, even the 
documental probability in favour of the reading preferred bj' 
Winternitz is not at all strong. It is, in fact, considerably 
weakened by the following ( intrinsic ) consideration, Nhas vu 
and a dodeka ( bypermetrio ) line ; S omits vU and has the eleven' 
syllable (normal) line. This is a circumstance suspicious in 
itself. It is by no means certain or necessary that all the padas of 
our Tristubhs should be of the elevon-syllable pattern. Some of 
these bypermetrio padas can indeed be made normal by the omis- 
sion of one or more of the additional syllables, often merely of an 
expletive. But there are many lines which defy such athetiza- 
tion; for instance, the second pada of the very next stanza 
( 1. 3. 61 ! nasafyadairju etinoeau vatjayantau ). Such lines ought to 
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warn us against giving hasty ptofarance to those notmaUzing 
readings. I have cited elsewhere ( Prolegomena, p. XCIII ) clear 
instances of efforts made by redactors to correct hypermctric 
padas of Slokas. Similar efforts are to be found among the 
variants of our Tristubhs. But ns the scheme of the Tristubh Is 
more variable and arbitrary, or at least raoro complicated and 
obscure, it is difficult to prove the alterations made by the diffe- 
rent scribes or editors. In this particular instance, however, it 
seems to me, there is no reason to assume that the original pSda 
was not hypormetrio, because our pada is a standard hyporraeter — 
a type of which Hopkins has cited numerous instances. Cf. No. 6 
of the typical, oft-recurring varieties ( mentioned by Hopkins in 
The Great Epic, p. 275 ) : 

— — — — 1 uu— — • 

The Bcansion of our line is ? 



which, it will be seen, is a pida of the identical pattern. 

From the examples given by Hopkins, I will cite here only tbe 
following : 

3 . 13. 193 mamaiva ( taa ) xSmyau parigrhya trijan 
5. 42. 9 latrUnii (fe) ySnti m /aron/» mr’yutu 
5. 48. 77 veyenai iva ) iaUam abhihatya JambhaK 
1 3 . 91. 13 na (hy) ulsshe dra^lum iha jtmlot.-am 
Hnri. 2. 72. 41 vi-ailjinu Jano Ctha ) nrfi'tm s/im^rah 
Are wo to omit the bracketed syllables — or Bomo pirollar 
syllable — in each case, on the ground that they disturb tlio metre, 
if not the sense ? Vie do not possess yet the collations ot all these 
passages ; but I am oonCdont that there will always be .some MSS. 
if not versions ( or oven n whole recension^, which omit thc«e 
extra syllables, for one reason or other. There i*< this other con- 
sideration. The ancients hnd .as good an car for the rhythm of 
their Tristnbhs as we have, if not hottrr. Why and how w.ns the 
offending syllable first inserted, and then tolerated L}- gonen- 
tioDS of editors? All N MSS. except Ijj contain the hypormeter. Is 
it not, under these circumstances, more probable that the crirrmal 
was a hypormetrio line, which was emended by rome redactors In 
conformity with the later ideas of the regular Dj'a.iri metres? 
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This particular hypermoter is moreover antique, for we find ( as 
Hopkins has pointed out) already an example of it in Mund. Up. 
3. 1. 6 : 

yatra ( tal ) Mtyaiya parauiafh nidhanam, 

with the scansion 1 * which differs from 

our line as regards the quantity of the first two syllables only ; ours 
has an iambic opening, the Mundaka line trochaic. Here, also, we 
can with impunity omit the bracketed syllable ( iat ), aud get a line 
which is metrically a “better” line, but obviously not the 
original one. I am, therefore, fully persuaded that in all such 
cases we have original hyperroeters. These old stanzas were not 
built at all on the pattern of the later, more regular, classical 
metres, hut followed some other finer rhythmic principle, which 
escapes our methods of rough analysis by syllable-counting. 
—Now as regards the sense. The exact explanation of the phrase 
yirU t-S is, I admit, dilBoult. Hllakantba offers the facile 

explanation: tHsolxfui curthe ( i. e. tv = co ), which can hardly 
be considered satisfactory. Devabodba analyses tho phrase into 
f/rVQy+a+sawsamt (with gttau, loc. of ytn% but that hangs together 
with his interpretation of the Asvins as the Sun and the Moon, 
which is not vary convincing. It is possible to interpret the 
vrorde &s ffir3 fS "iadisHmi (Le. iai'*’aiaf>isami), as is done by 
some editors* On the other hand, it is also possible to emend v3 
to raw ( " ye two, ’’ aco. dual ), which would give a satisfactory 
sense. This reading, which is mentioned as a pStha hy Arjuna- 
misra, is found in only one of our inferior MSS. ( D: ). It seemed 
to me such an obvious emendation that I did not like to adopt it 
on such slender MS. evidence, and 1 have hesitatingly ( as shown 
by the wavy line > set in the text the old Northern reading w. 
which is unquestionably a lectio difficUior. The whole hymn is, 
however, obscure and full of interpretative and other difficulties. 
It will have to be studied and dealt with more minutely before 
we can be sure of its text and meaning. But I am fully persuad- 
ed that tw ( or some such word ) did form part of the original line, 
and it would be a mistake to omit it 


1. 3. 145 Kvrtikseire mvasalam. 

"Why Wintemitz should have any doubts about mvasatam, 
I fail to understand. It is merely an augmentlere imperfect, and 
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augmentless imperfects are most ooramon in the Mbb., especially 
in the case of verbs with prepositions, as in this ease. Even 
Whitney {Sanskrit ffraffl?nar, § 587d) reraarks : “Besides the 
augmentlesB aorist-forma with ma prohibitive, there are also 
found occasionally in the later language augmentless iraperfect- 
fotms ( very rarely aotiet-forms ), which have the same value as 
if they were augmented, and are for the most part examples of 
metrical license. They ore especiallif frequent in thu epics ’ 
(whence some scores of them are quotable).” To this, in 1884 
(that is now more than fifty years ago), Holtzmann added the note; 

“Beispiele von fehlendem Angmente des Imperfects sind 
ziemlioh hdufig, hesonders in Compositum und bier wieder in 
Bolchen, die mlt anfo auslautenden Pr5positionen, awi, upa, apa, 
zusammengesetzt sind : aber nicht ganz vereinzelt ist der Mangel 
nur bei bhavan sia warden 3, 110, 3 = 9970. 11, 27, 14 = 813. 
10,1,9 = 9 u. a." 

He has given the following examples : prcchal^ pilan^ cintayan) 
manyadfivam, budhyeiam ; vyapagacchatnm ; adhyavasyan, avahudhyaia, 
aialisthala, avek^etHm, avapadyania, paryavasthUpayat i abhyupa- 
Tnonfrn|/of, upali^thetam, upanTtyavta ; obhistuvon, abbidhavetSm, 
abhyarcayat i samutli^than, utthUpayan, uccarayan', paripalayan', 
nivarlayettim ; nirjoyjt ; saihgThrtitam ; svikarof. The Critical Ed. 
has, besides miusofawi, the followings rdhyalal. hZ.^.avdbudhyala 
120. 11, avatisthat 189. 11, avarnamslhah ( no v. 1. 1 ) 189. 21, eama- 
bhidravat 218. 28 . There are many others, less certain. A number 
of instances will he found in the Tentative Edition of the VirSta- 
parvan by Mr. Utgikar ; the Critical Edition of this parvan, I may 
add, will again contain quite a few instances of this particular 
solecism. How many examples are really needed before it is 
admitted that augmentless imperfect-forms occur regularly in the 
Mbh., and we cease to take of*' correct " and " incorrect ” forms? 
The augmentless forms are quite as "correct” as the other 
as far as the Mbh. is concerned. Wlnternitz points out that the 
" correct ” form " is given by the Kasmirian transcript Kr, by the 
Maithill and Bengali MSS. , by Arjunamlsra, and by some 
Southern MSS., ” and therefore he prefers it. It is a wonder that 


'I llalies inlq«. 
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it is not given by more MSS. ; because the tendency is always to 
ohonge an " incorrect ” form into Ihe “ correct ” one. We have 
here to look not to the MSS. which have the " correct ” form, but 
to those which have not the *' correct " form I Let us look at it in 
another way. If nu'OJTtum be the original reading, then there are 
two ways of improving the text : ( i ) keep of the original 

and change the word to TJi/aiYi.«a/5m ond thus make it “correct” 
( Central sub-recension and MnlaySlam, independently), or (ii) 
keep ni~ intact, and change the word to the present naoea/aiH ( “K” 
version ) ; both are represented here. If, on the other hand, nyatxt- 
salam were the original reading, no one would think of changing 
it later to nivaaalum ; and mvantah of K would also be quite un* 
intelligible. The text reading mrasaium thus explains, to a certain 
extenti how the other readings may have arisen and has therefore 
been preferred. And I think there cannot bo much doubt about 
its correctness and originality. 


1, 3. 183 pra&riJAi ta kith kn'yaluth dvijendra. 

If Wlnternitz prefers me ktm, bo must, at the same time, also 
prefer kara^iyam adya \ ycniisi karyeva eic. , found in N {except 
K B-i D2.5 ) ; but he did not realize it. The me kim of the Vulgate 
cannot be joined to kriyalam dvijendra of K D2.5 B. There is 
no MS. which reads prabruhi me kim kriyatUni dvijendraX 
susrn?Hr asmy adya xacae tt/idlyam. The reading of the line propos- 
ed by Wiuternitz will be like an animal with the bead of a horse 
and tail of a donkey I The text reading of the entire lino— nay, 
of the entire stanza— occurs xerhaim in Ki. 5. 4. I think, the 
original Northern reading was probably prabruhi trl kim, as in 
text. If va be useless after pra&rGAi, It is more than useless after 
kim, where Winternitz would have it. It is conceivable that the 
( original) Northern reading (preserved in Ki. 3,4.) is corrupt, 
and we ought to give here preference to S. That is another matter. 
Not being convinced that id 1 dm of Ki. 3, 4 was “ secondary ” 
or corrupt form of kith id of S, I have adopted, in the text, v 5 ktm 
underlining it to show that it is less than certain. But math kim, 
math yat, me him, tne tvam, iakyam of the Northern MSS. are 
clearly all secondary, and need not be considered at all. 
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1. 55. 3 srotuth pdlrarh ea rujai/is Ivam. 

I have taken the SaratJS MS. only as the norm for my edition ; 
I have not undertaken to reproduce its text verbalim. The 
irotTpatrarii ca rujams imm of Si K is opposed by all other MSS. And, 
moreover, as there is agreement between B D and S — more or less 
independent versions — on the reading iroiufh palmih ca rajaihs 
ivarn, this reading is indicated as the original, and has been adopt- 
ed, without wavy line ; a procedure quite in accord with the 
principles of text reconstruction laid down in the Prolegomena 
(p. XCl). Winternitz finds srcfrpa/Tflrit ca rajaws itam of K 
“ better Sanskrit, ” but I must frankly confess that I could not 
make head or tail of it, and I cannot understand it even now. The 
text reading is the same as the reading of the Vulgate and of 
the Southern recension, and is besides q^lit 0 clear, and, ns far as 
I can judge, flawless Sanskrit. It may be translated: " And thou 
art, 0 King, a 6t person to hear (Vyasa’s BhSratl XatbS),’* a 
sense which suits the context admirably, further more, E has 
here an entirely different reading for the whole stanza. If we 
adopt the reading preferred by Winternitz, then we must read the 
stanza as s 

iroirpUlravt ca rVjoms /i3>« prapyeyam Bhoraii iuhhu » 

ffuror vaktraparupandaTii muda prctsahatha vtum U , 
which is appreciably different from the text. But the variants of 
the other versions do not at all suggest that this is the original 
reading. Our text represents the reading ol the Southern recen* 
sioni which has here, in my opinion, the greatest probability. 


1. 5G, 8 : katham tijalikTatnan dyute. 

It is natural that W. should demand wavy lines for this 
verse. I admit the line is most puzzling, and I only lighted 
upon the solution of the puzzle by accident, after prolonged wrest- 
ling with it. An explanatory note was really called for, because 
the first line is absolutely unintelligible unless one knows the par- 
ticular meaning of the root t'yalikrnm intended here, which is “ to 
wrongly submit or surrender oneself to, wrongly take to ( a thing 
or person, acc. y. It is a rare meaning, hut not unknown. It is 
given in the dictionaries of Monicr Williams ( ed. 1899, s. v. 

13 {Annals, B. 0. H. I.] 
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xyatikram ), and Mncdonoll ( s. r. kram ). It appears not to be 
given in PW, but pw has ( b. v. A-ram ) : " verkebrter Weieo sich 
einer Sadie ( Acc. ) hingeben". One example of the use is ( B. ) 
12. m.36: 

alha ye bvddhim nprapla vt/alikrantui co mudhatum l 

te *livelath prahr^anti «at/itapam upayunli ca \\ 

Here vyatihrUntai ca mu^hatam must mean “ those who have 
surrendered themselves ( wrongly ) to folly” ; no other meaning 
will fit, os far as I can judge. Our stanza is, therefore, to be 
translated thus : 

” How ( indeed ) did the two sons of PitbS, as well as the two 
sons of Msdrl, ( tamely )surrender themselves to the tiger among 
men ( Yudbisthira ), who was being cheated at dice by those 
wicked men, and ( how did they ) follow him ? ” 

This strange submission consists in their consenting, in the 
first instance, to be used as pledges or stakes in that dire game of 
dice, and acquiescing dumbly to everything that Yudbisthira did, 
The Southern recension is unanimous on the point that the doubt* 
ful word was some form of fyatiArom ; and the eight readings 
recorded in our crit. app. show that it must have been some 
word which was as unintelligible to the scribes ond editors as it 
is to Winternitz. Winternitz ia again mistaken in thinking that 
the S reading is vyaUkramady^e. This is the reading not of S 
hut of only two MSS. ( G2-6 ) out of the thirteen Southern MSS. 
of our crit app. I myeelf have followed S ia reading vyalikrtxnsan 
dyute, which is the reading of fire of the Southern MSS. In fact 
my text represents the reading of the majoritf/ of the Southern 
MSS., and is, therefore in a sense, the true S reading. It is need- 
less to add that of “K^and I’yasamnam of the Central 

sub-recension, are emendations, made by those who could not 
make head or tail of the original. For it is clear that no one 
would change vinirjitam or vyasamnam to any of the Southern read- 
ings, while the reverse would be the most natural thing in the 
world. It ia further worthy of note that while the Korthern MSS. 
have the easier reading, there is no agreement between the 
Kasmirl and tbe Central sub-recension. They must therefore re- 
present independent alterations of a third original. — Following 
certain other S MSS. P. P. S. Saatri has adopted the reading 
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vyatikmmam dyule ( without recording any v. 1. ) ; but I am 
inclined to think that this is a wrong analysis of ^kramandijutP 
which in S MSS. stands for both °kramam dyu/e and ^kraman 
dyvte. — Now that I have erplained how tho awkward word is to 
be interpreted, I have no doubt that Winternitz will agree with 
me that the test reading is correct. 

1. 57. 20 •• kriyatd *ucchrayo nrptdh. 

There has been extraordinary reluctance among scholars to 
face tho fact that the Mbh. text once contained far more examples 
of hiatus than what one deems right or reasonable for such an 
ancient and venerable text. But there is hardly any excuse now 
for such hesitation. On p. XCIII of the Prolegomena, I have given 
numerous instances of the surreptitious efforts of scribes and 
redactors to eliminate hiatus, which show that hiatus wa-s an 
anathema to them. It is well known that the Sandhi is not rigidly 
observed fn the Vedic SarhhitSs, the Br&bmanas, and the TJpa* 
ni?ads, in Pali, and in Prakrit works. Why must the Sandhi then 
be rigidly observed in the popular epic, a work which has its roots 
firmly embedded in the soil of the heroic poetry of the Sutas, and 
which has throughout preserved vestiges of its humble origin. 
The only reference ( so far as I know ), in the poem itself, to the 
Mbh. being a Kavya ( krtaih viamedafn bhayaran kUvjam parama- 
pujilam)has now disappeared with tho Brahma-Ganesa interpola* 
tion in the Adi, and we are thus left only with a Parana, ItihSsa 
or Akhyana, A specimen of this class of work may surely contain 
sporadic instances of hiatus, without our being scandalized. It is 
futile, I may add, to try to apply to this category of popular 
literature the rules of the dialect of the hlgh-brow Sistos. We 
may expect every conceivoble solecism in the language of tho 
iibh., and we find, in fact, an amazing variety of them : the 
hiatus, which was extremely common, is only one of such so- 
called irregularities. But for this strange modern antipathy 
towards hiatus, Winternitz would have recognized that tho 
omend.ation is quite legitimate and certain. Winternitz considers 
the Northern readings but wholly ignores the Soutliern, whicli is 
fatal to his argument. S does not contain either ati ( or ahhi ) 
which is found only in certsin N MBS., and is besides superfluous. 
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xvatikram ), and Macdonell ( a v. kram ). It appears not to be 
gi^en in PW, but pw has ( 8. v. kram ) ‘ “ verkohrter Weiso sich 
einer Sadie ( Acc. ) hingeben*'. One example of the use is ( B. ) 
12. m. 36: 

alha ye buddhm aprapta vyaUkranlai ca mudkatum \ 

te ^livelaAt pTahr^jarUi aafntUpam upayanti ca n 

Here vyaHltrurdai ca mudhatam must mean “ those who have 
surrendered themselves ( wrongly ) to folly” ; no other meaning 
will fit, as far as I can judge. Our stanza is, therefore, to be 
translated thus *• 

” How ( indeed ) did the two sons of PrtbS, as well as the two 
sons of Madrl, ( tamely ) surrender themselves to the tiger among 
men ( Yudhisthira ), who was being cheated at dice by those 
wicked men, and ( how did they ) follow him ? ” 

This strange submission consists in their consenting, in the 
first instance, to be used as pledges or stakes in that dire game of 
dice, and acquiescing dumbly to everything that Yudhisthira did. 
The Southern recension is unanimous on the point that the doubt* 
ful word was some form of tyalikram \ and the eight readings 
recorded in our crit. app. show that it must have been some 
word which was as unintelligible to the scribes and editors as it 
is to Winternitz. Winternitz is again mistaken in thinking that 
the S reading is vyalikramadyute. This is the reading not of S 
hut of only two MSS. ( G2.6 ) out of the thirteen Southern MSS. 
of our crit. app. I myself have followed S in reading vyatikraman 
dijute, which is the reading of five of the Southern MSS. In fact, 
my text represents the reading of the majorily of the Southern 
MSS., and is, therefore in a sense, the true S reading. It is need* 
less to add that vmir/jtom of “K" and vyasawmam of the Central 
sub-recension, are emendations, made by those who could not 
make head or fail of the original. For it is clear that no one 
would change vinirjitam or vyasamnam to any of the Southern read- 
ings, while the reverse would be the most natural thing in the 
world. It is further worthy of note that while the Northern MSS. 
have the easier reading, there is no agreement between the 
Kasralrl and the Central sub-recension They must therefore re- 
present independent alterations of a third original. — Following 
certain other S MSS. P. P. Su Sastri has adopted the reading 
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vt/atikraTnaTh dyide ( without recording any v. 1. ) ; hut I am 
inclined to think that this is a wrong analysis of °kramanduiit^ 
which in S MSS. stands for both ^kramafn dyule auA ’^kraman 
dyute. — Now that I have eiplained how the awkward word is to 
be interpreted, I have no doubt that Winternitz will agree with 
me that the text reading is correct. 

1. 57. 20 •* kriyatd *ucchraf/o nrpuih. 

There has been extraordinary reluctance among scholars to 
face the fact that the Mbh. text once contained far more examples 
of hiatus than what one deems right or reasonable for such an 
ancient and venerable text. But there is hardly any excuse now 
for such hesitation. On p. XCIII of the Prolegomena, I have given 
numerous instances of the surreptitious efforts of scribes and 
redactors to eliminate hiatus, which show that hiatus was an 
anathema to them. It is well known that the Sandhi is not rigidly 
observed in the Vedio SarhhitSs, the BrShmanas. and the Bpa* 
ni§ads, in Pali, and in Prakrit works. Why must the Sandhi then 
be rigidly observed in the popular epic, a work which has its roots 
firmly embedded in the soil of the heroic poetry of the Sutas, and 
which has throughout preserved vestiges of its bumble origin. 
The only reference ( so far as I know), in the poem itself, to the 
Mbh. being a Kavya ( krtafh tnamedam bhayavan kavyaih paramn* 
pUjilam ) has now disappeared with the Brahma-Ganesa interpola- 
tion in the £di, and we are thus left only with a Furana, Itihasa 
or Akhyana. A specimen of this class of work may surely contain 
sporadio instances of hiatus, without our being scandalized. It is 
futile, I may add, to try to apply to this category of popular 
literature the rules of the dialect of the blgh-brow Sistas. Wo 
may expect every conceivable solecism in the language of the 
Mbh., and we find, in fact, an amazing variety of them ; the 
hiatus, which was extremely common, is only one of such so- 
called irregularities. But for this strange modern antipathy 
towards hiatus, Winternitz would have recognized that the 
emendation is quite legitimate and certain. Winternitz considers 
the Northern readings hut wholl;^ ignores the Southern, which is 
fatal to his argument. S does nti contain either tUi (or ohhi) 
which is found only in certain N MSS., and is besides superfluous. 
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TG have recast the lino s fairixtnli/ ele ilhvajocchratjam, with kurvanti 
( note the active voice 1 ), that is, a form of the root hr ( like kriyafc 
of N ) at the head of the p5iln. All these versions have the verb, 
it may bo noted, in the heiiinntny of the pado. M contains the 
same three words as ours kriyate, ttcchratjah and nrpaih, but 
transposes knyate and uccJirayah, leading ucchrayah kriyaie nrpaih. 
This is the key-reading, which gives a clue to the original. You 
can explain everything else, but you cannot explain the transposi- 
tion in M f which normally ouyht to nyree vuth TG J, unless you 
start from the hypothetical kriyate ‘‘ucchrayo nrpnih. If you argue, 
on the other hand, that the reading of M i.s an arbitrary variant, 
which is in no need of a special explanation by means of an 
emendation, then there is no need of a critical edition either; 
because all MSS. contain approximately the same text and the 
same story, and the few differences could be regarded as arbitrary 
variations which needed no explanation. With this reading, con* 
taining the opprobious hiatus, you can explain all the variations. 
N inserts a futile and innocuous ahhi ( corrupted in so>no MSS. to 
all ) to destory the hiatus. M transposes the vcchrayo, which 
is the chief cause of the trouble ; TG recast the original, and 
substitute a reading which Hts badly in the context, with an 
active kurixinfi (having no proper subject), after kriyate in 
stanza 19. That is how I regard this little complex of readings, 
and hence the emendation, of whoso correctness I myself have 
no doubt whatsoovoT. 

1. 57. 21 : husyarnpena samkarah. 

This reading is undoubtedly, as Winternitz rightly observes, 
the lectio difficilior, but there is not the slightest doubt about its 
being the original reading, judging by documentary evidence, and 
therefore, there is absolutely no need of underlining it. It is, in the 
first instance, the reading of the whole of M, which Winternitz 
appears not to have realized. I have stated, as ray opinion, that 
the Malayalam version is the best representative of the Southern 
recension ( Prolegomena, p. LXXIH ). I am glad to note that 
Winternitz ( Annals, Vol. 15, p. 170 ) agrees with me, and that 
even my learned friend Vidyasagara Prof. P. P. S. Sastri now 
endorses it. In the introduction ( p. iii ) to Vol. IV of his edition 
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of tho Southern Recension, Sostri vsfitos ’ “ Not harinK been sub- 
icet to NSyak influence in any manner whatsoever* the tradition 
handed down by tho Mnlayiilam Manuscripts preserved the 
Granthotext, in a purtr and mere nnmixed form than even some 
ccmparaiitely early Grantha manuscrij^s, at the Zfatcrjalam MSS. do 
not at all earn to have come into contact with the Korthrm IJeccnsicm 
till very recerit times*' ’ Now this reading of tho MoIay5lnm version 
issupportfld by tho reading of the Kasmlrl version ; for tliougfi Si 
is missing, yet Ki ( India OlBco 2137 ) has tho corrupt ftumynftu- 
mya” ( for ha^isc^ of the rest of N ), and it is well known that in 
NSgnrl copies of SSroda MSS. * is frequently transcribed wrongly 
as m : so that wo have to read hSsyahusyt (dittography). Tho read- 
ing is further borne out by Devabodha^s gloss ( the ^IS. reads hafc^ 
for out AHaj/a" ) 5 kUsarupcua hrufuvatUrarupe^a ( cf. p. 990 of the 
Grit. Ed. for the gloss ), where hat'iisa. In any case, would not fit, 
for it is not clear' how hafnrar'tpa would he hrtdavatTirarTipa. 
Further, iaiiikarah is the reading of all MSS. except Bj Dn, which 
have fftriro?! ( an obvious emendation ) and TG which has 
( which must likewise be an emendation ), origittally, perhaps, 
only a gloss. Here practically the whole of N f.'« supported by 
M. Is hero not a name of Iiidra, but only an epithet, nil 

attribute meaning “nusp!clouB» bonollcent”. Thus in (B.) 
3. 229. 6 iafnkara is U 80 <! wj'tli reference to Skondn xhtdinuth ia^karo 
hhaia. In (B 1 3, 201. 29 tho epithet mnArfmra (" great lord ”) 
is applied to Vismi i (txiyi wlyaoi maheUxira. Turtlier in 1.58. 43, 
tho epithets »sa f “ lord ” ) and ^a»h6/iu f" auspicious aro appli- 
ed to god BrahmR • prahhatah eantthhutUnUm Hah t'itf.bhuh jraji'r 
fxilih. This shows that the words laiiLKnra, snrhhhu, tsa, riahei^ 
twm, and BO on, which are now generally regarded as proper 
names of MahSdeva, were still not specialized, but were applied 
to other KOfls as well, as mere cpithcL*^, descriptive of their boric- 
ficonce or omnipotence. 


1 . 57. 5S 5 tiirryor drsyrt/or rh/.th. 

Here It is not difiicuU to »ec on what authority l!ie adopted 
reading rc.it,'!. Tho ftTotnote- give hero the reading of N Vi B 1» 


' italiraoisv 
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( except Ds ) of the Northern, and of G of the Southern recension. 
The adopted reading ( which is partly supported by the driyayor 
of G3 ) is, therefore, the reading of the remaining MSS. K Ds T M 
(since Si is missing, as mentioned on p. 244, at the beginning of 
the adhy., or as may be seen from the table on p. XXIV of the 
Prolegomena }. The Vulgate lacks here the support of the 
Grantha version, which has an entirely different reading : 

U.vayoi ca hatfiam brahman bhavisyati samagamdh I 
The Grantha version dispenses altogether with the troublesome 
driyafoh of the original ( or the unsuitable v. 1. drsiayoh of the 
Vulgate), thus revealing its secondary character. The line was 
recast in the archetype “ Sigma ” (see the pedigree in the Prolego- 
mena, p. XXX). The textual relations here are ideal, being clear as 
crystal. 'Winternitz is right in regarding it as pass, part, praes. with 
active ending. Passive forms with active endings are quite com* 
mon in the epic. I adduce a few examples to dispel the remaining 
doubts of sceptics.' i. 11. 15 is|/af*(v. I. i^yeta, arhati etc.); 16. 15 
dkaipyatah. ( no. v. 1. 1 ) ; 34. 13 mo^yanti ( v. 1. mok^yante ) ; 47. 9 
saihbhrtyantu I v. 1. *bfiaraniu, “^bhavantu); 4$. 12 dahyatam ( no v. 
1. 1 ) ; 48. 13 pacyatam ( v. 1. jvalaiUm, dahyatam ) ; 48. 22 dbi/nti ( v, 
I. ilryati ) j 53. 6 viduyatR ( no. v. U ) ; 7J. 44 dHyet { v. 1. jiaiyrt ) ; 
IZi. 24 uhyantah ir.}.uhyante)i 147. 8 vyiicchidyet ( v. l.wccfti* 
ndyaf, cAidj/c/a) ; 165. 24 /inyoM( V. 1. yrhyase, hrtyase, prayUei )• 
202. 19 adri//ad6ftiA ( V. I. adriffois ca, adrsyau tau)\ 217. 13 ma- 
thyatah ( v, 1. manthane ) ; 218. 49 proitsiri/o/alfi ; 219. 5 adriyan ( v. 
1. adriya, nyapatan ). 

1« 92. 2 : Oahga irtr iva rupiv-i. 

The configuration of the MSS. as well as the intrinsic merit of 
the readings are different in the two lines. That is how Si Ki 
appear to he of greater authority in the first line than in the second. 
The Balilal of the text is found in all MSS. except Si Ki ( S only 
transposing the word : Text saliiSt laamut, S Gahga saldut ), and 
is, therefore, for one thing, obviously far better documented than 
iayanal of Si Ki only. In the second line, therefore, wn have, 
practically, only two readings : soyanu/ of Si Ki, against enhldf 
of the rest 5 therefore the reading of Si Ki has been rightly re* 
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jeoted. Snch is not the case in the first line. Here we have three 
nearly independent readings (Si Ki Gangs irir{iva rupinii 
Vulgate strtrupadharinii S iobhatiit/afamaJcrlih, which latter is 
our/oj/r/A pada ). Here, while the two Northern readings are 
somewhat allied to each other, the Southern reading is entirely 
different, having very little connection with the Northern. None 
of the readings can he mechanically derived from the other, and 
intrinsically they are all more or less of the same value. Such 
being the case, the Northern tradition was, as usual, followed. 
Winternitz does not say why he thinks sirirupadharini is better 
than the other. The reason why I chose irtr iva rupim ( “ heauti* 
ful like Laksrai ” ) is that it is nearer in sense to lobhami/aiamS' 
fcr.ih ( ■* with a most enticing form ”) of S, than eirtrupadhurint 
(“ assuming the form of a woman") of the Vulgate. I have 
here explained in detail the exact reasons which have weighed 
with me in making the difficult choice, but as a motter of ^ct, 
they ate all three epic iferata, and these ifero/a keep alternating 
with each other indiscriminately. In such cases, it is impossible 
to decide, with certainty, which is original and which is second- 
ary, and the matter is also of no great consequence. The un* 
certainty of the texti trodition has been duly indicated by a 
wavy line. 


1. 92. 7 ’ rajan hanyuth varaslriyam. 

I am glad Winternitz bus drawn my attention to a wrong 
leading wbieh has crept in here, through oveisight, and I gladly 
take this opportunity to publish a correction. The reading 1 had 
intended to adopt, or at least 1 should have adopted, is precisely 
the one advocated by Winternitz :riyan kuywjuth tura*, that of 
the Kasralrl version ( SiKo- 2.4 ). The fact is that just for first two 
words of the last pada of this staeza, there is a confusing array 
of readings in Northern MSS., all meaning, more or less, the same 
thing J ruj'mj /.uiT/ 7 / 5 m (SiKo- 2 . 1 ), tujan divyUm (Nj), d^yafn 
hanyum ( Vulgate), hurnyutn divySm (B), dhySfn hSwjSm {Ni.jX 
Under these circumstances, clearly, the Kasmlrl reading should 
have been adopted, according to the principles enunciated In the 
Prolegomeim, hut through » clerical error Kamjam (of the Vulgate ) 
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has crept in, in place of kamyam (of the Kasmirl), which wag 
intended. — I do not agree with Winternitz however when he eaya 
that the epithet A-anj/u is “ not very appropriate for Gangs”. It 
would be quite appropriate, as far as I can see. It would imply 
that she wag an unmarried virgin, which is the regular meaning 
of kanya ; compare : 

1. 57. 63 uvjca matpriyam hrlvo kanyaiva tvathbhavisyasi 
1. 104. 12 prudac ca taayUh kinyulvain punah sa paramadyutih 
( B ) 3. 307. 16 sa mayu saha saJ/igatnya punah kanya bJuivteyasi 
It would then answer Fratipa's objection ( 1- 92, 6 ) : 

nuhaih paraitTttioM lamaf j 7 occ/ieyowj viravaryinu 
But kamjeirn is not supported by the MS. evidence, and kamyam 
k • that is the main point. The consitutetl text should therefore 
he corrected accordingly bv changing l.anyUfn to /.Urnyaf/i. 


1. 92, 45 : tia CQ tSth hikeanovSea. 

Here I do not agree with Winternitz, lam fully persuaded 
that the text is quite in order. The first mistake Winternitz 
makes is in thinking that aa is the reading of SiK j it is actually 
given in the crit. spp. as the reading of Sj Ko.j.4 Dj. Winternitz 
has overlooked the fact that St differs from Ki, which is in itself 
suspicious ; and K 2 is also excluded from the group. If ca has 
to be translated by " but ”, there is no help for it ; for ca has 
frequently to bo rendered in that way. For the Mbh., I may 
add, ca and fu are almost synonymous, fu baying entirely lost the 
specific adversative force. It is quite clear that there must have 
been a period in the history of Sanskrit, as it was spoken, iu 
which the two small particles co and tu wore confused in the 
mouths of the common people, and were used indiscriminately. 
That is, in fact, the only explanation of the curious particle cn 
one comes across in certain Aioka inscriptions, which is evident* 
ly a combination* of ca and /u. The Sarada MS. undoubtedly 
offers a ” better reading, but, as a comparison of the different 
versions shows, it is a clear mnotufton or emendation. That 
the original had something like na ca ( of the text ) is proved by 
TG, which has JUi / k, only in a slightly different combination' 
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lipSca Xi*c;n na iu tam. M differs from TG, and has a third com* 
bination, with a new word facanoA, not found in the other 
versions j noi'uca tacanu A fdfncit, which has neither no ca nor na tu, 
and whicli does not help to eqIvb our diiSculty. The «a of some of 
the Kalmlrl MSS. is not necessary for the context, as the subject 
mahifiaUh { ** the king ” ) occurs in the same line. 


1 . 92 . 50 : Qsffnte Vasavo devUh, 

Practicaily all the MSS. except Ihoso of the D version begin 
with a^iou, which makes it probable ( if it docs not directly prove) 
that the original must have begun with a^tau ; therefore ime^lau 
( one of the readings preferred by Winternits ) must bo ruled out, 
os an emendation, probably of a /fc/io dijjtalior. The ( final ) jr.e of 
St Kt and the initial ime of Bcmo Nsgarl MSS. suggest that the 
original was the conjectural ‘*a(ttme, which combines the charac- 
teristics of these groups, and which is very close to thoa?/orj« 
of K}. It ia also suggested, to a certain extent, by the Bengali 
aftau i/e. The conjectural is in fact, the hypothetical form 

to which the various readings a.'fau mo, a^fa me, osfau yc, a^.laa hi, 
and seem to convergo. The convergence is not a matter 

of which a mathematical proof can be supplied. If Winternitr 
docs not see the convergence, ho may substitute for the text read- 
ing any of the five readings found in the MSS. I did not know 
which to choose; hence the emendatiort The change is not quite 
unmotivated. The motive oppeors to hove been the seeminglr 
irregular Sandhi ( tloublo crasis )*a’fau •*■!>«? = affii'i tntr ~ ajVr?.?. 
But as a matter of fact, there need not have been any irregularity 
at ell in the Sandhi, for afiemo may simply be rc'oivcd into 
or since besides the heavier uyfou. both the 

forms a«^i7 and ai;ta were in use, of which the latter ( a^.^o ) parti- 
cularly was used, I think, In all periods of the hanguage ( cf. 
Whitney, S-anskrit Grammar § 4S3 ). The translation of Wintcr- 
nitr is not quite accurate; at least it is net literal. Th" ‘•tar.za 
has no word for ‘‘obtained biith,^' which Winternitz interpolates 
into it. in order to justify tlie reading r.c,“ of me, which he has 
further to explain as '‘in my body”. Translate Tbo*o gods, 
lie Eight Vesus, had on account of VasiStha’s carre become merx 
( lit. attained the state of men). ** 

H I A&ssU. B. O. R. L ) 
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1. 93. 1 : manustih ianum ngalUK 
*0 

Tho agreement between S and K Vi Da Dt signifies absolutely 
nothing for tho original reading ; it is purely tho result of conflo 
tion. Vi is, moreover, not a tjersion; it is merely a single MP.. 
written in Maithill script, and as such, capable of showing any 
rending at random. Again, the agreement of NVi with Dn and S 
against B Da is most unnatural and thoroughly suspicious. In 
other words, the MS. evidence here is ertremely confused. Ordi- 
narily I would have adopted the Si K reading manusoivam 
upaoa/u?!, which has occurred already in the previous adhy. (1. 
92. 50 ), and occurs again in ( B ) 3. 83 68 : but owing to the 
»i5nu?im of B, which recurs in S, I have given here preference to 
the reading of the Bengali version. I may point out that it is the 
reading of the entire Bengali version, and not of a few un* 
important MSS., as Winternitz Imagines. The readings are these * 

S t K ivim upagatah 

B tanum 

S mdjm§Irh gommugatUh, 

This being the constellation of the readings, and 

Sgaial} are as good as certain, as suggested by the agreement 
between B and S. Therefore tho real variant is only Ianum • yunim. 
It is likely that the original was yonim which was corrupted, in N, 
to ianum, and then the original pada munusi/h ianum Ugatai* 

( preserved in Bengali only) was replaced by the recurrent tag 
manusatvam upUgalah •, but it is most unlikely that the latter wai 
the original which was changed in B to manusim tanum a®, and in 
S to manushii yonim o®. In any case, the Kasmlrl reading must 
he rejected here as secondary ( cf. Prolegomena, p. LXII), os 
shown by the evidence of B and S. Dn Di appear to have got 
their yonim from S ( ibid. p. LXVH), and N Vi possibly from Dn. 


1. 93. 11 1 devadevarsisevitam- 

Winternitz is mistaken in thinking that the hermitage in 
question was frequented by Bsia only, and not by gods as welL 
Iq fact, the talk is not about a hermitage at all, but about the 
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forest ( vanam ) containing the hermitage. Moreover, it was not 
an ordinary hermitage, but the hermitage of Vasistha, situated 
on the slopes of the celestial mount Jfcru ( 1. 93. 15 L): 

Vasi§tho nama Hi sa khi/jta upaia iltj uta M 15 
tasy^iramapadafii puvyaM mrgapakfiganUnvil'tm t 
Mcroh parive nigendrasya carvartuhu'nimuvTlaTn u IfJ 
The forest, therefore, in tvhich VasisihaV hermitage was 
situated, was inhabited and frequented by divine rsis ( like 
Vasistha) and by cods ( like the Vasus). That is how, in fact, the 
Vasus found themselves in that hermitage on that fateful day 
If the forest were not frequented by gods, the Vasus would not 
have come there at all. If wc adopt the reading dnii d^vaTsisev:lQm 
(which is plausible), then the compound must bo taken to 
mean " frequented by pjdj { Olid no/ by divine rsfs, as 

Winternitz undcrstacd.*! it). AccorJing to our text, the forest 
was frequented by gods and divine ysis. As will ho seen, there is 
not much to choose between the readings, but I prefer the text, 
because only the divine rsis Hire Vasislha could reach those 
regions, not ordinary rs:s. Moreover, such adjectives (forming 
the entire second half of the line) arc extremely common in the 
descriptions of aacred forests hcr.mitngcs, tirtlias, «itli many 
variants, as may be scon from the following croniplcs from the 
Arapyaha ( Bom. Ed. ) : 

3. 8J. 41 demrsj'pi’/rfrw/a 

84. 40 Kddhagand/iarjxisevtta 
87. 5 rujarfiga^uscdta 

85. 7 dei/j(;ar.dharvisctifa 
89. 8 d€var^:gan:i?etila 
9(1 21 brahmir^igamretita 
150. 10 riddhncarariapiijja 
and 145. 41 det'aifeixir.'jpHjt/a. 

which latter has our combination and in whicli dftxj 

cannot bo separated from decar^i, for the stanza rc-ads ‘ 
tatfUp-.iya^a dh'irmlHaa det'adctareiplijdaa I 
A’aranarui/cn!a-*//caRa« nhUgiraihyspzicbhitam U 
The adjective df tadevarfisnHan ( or U ufed wltii 

reference to the mo^t sacred and ioacc^s.-^ible regions lice the 
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penanco groves on Meru or QandhnmildaQn, or on tbe HiraSalyan 
peabs. I do not wish to suggest that the simple phrase devar^- 
tevilam would not have suIBced hero. I only wont to show that 
there is nothing wrong with the text reading, which is proved by 
the KasmItI version (Si K ). From the graphical point of view, 
the difTerenoo between the readings ( </ee3 and dcM-) is so slight 
that the documentary evidence actually counts here for very 
little. It is just owing to this uncertainty that the reading has been 
underlined in the critical text. 


1, 214. 9 1 Dharmaraje *ntiprVtjU. 

Hero again we notice Winternitz’s prejudice against hiatus, 
to which 1 had drown attention in the discussion on 1. 57. 20, 
above. But hero my ease is stronger still. As for os the Vedio 
tradition is concerned, e ( like o ) remained unchanged before a 
which was generally elided in the written tsxt, hut, according to 
the evidence of metre, must almost invariably in tbe Itgveda and 
generally in the Yajurveda and Atharvaveda, be pronounced 
whether written or not. According to the statistics prepared by 
Vedio scholars, it must be proQOunood in the Bgveda in 99 per 
cent of the cases, in the Atharvaveda and the metrical portions 
of the Yajurveda, in about 80 percent of its occurrences. This 
shows that in the older stages of the .language, at any rate, any 
Sandhi between final e ( or o) and initial a wos rare. The rule 
becomes more and more rigid as we advance, until with olsssi* 
oa\ authors, ignorance or violation of the rule came to the regard' 
ed as a capital blunder. Kow the Mbh., whatever its age be, 
stands unquestionably midway between the Vedic and the classical 
epoch, and therefore partakes naturally of the linguistic character 
istics of both. In the Vedio literature, where the scribes or 
editors did not dare to add even a single syllable to the received 
text, the later antipathy towards hiatus shows itself in tbe efforts 
to coalesce, in the written text, the adjoining vowels, according to 
rules of ( Sanskrit ) grammar, leaving a correct but unmetrical 
and unreadable line. The subterfuge is however so obvious that 
no one hesitates to dissolve the Sandhi automatically and restore 
the hiatus. Much reluctance is felt, on the other hand, by scholars 
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in admitting that the epic tort likewise contained originally 
many instances of hiatus, though of course they are not as frequent 
as in the Veda. The reluctance is due to two causes. Firstly the 
Mbh. text looks on the surface so like a classical text that 
scholars, who have so far studied the text mainly from printed 
editions, insist on applying rules of clossical grammar to the text. 
The second reason is that the ancient redactors who had not the 
same compunction about making small alterations in the epic 
text ( as is evident from our critical apparatus ) as they had in 
the case of the Vedio texts, have not resorted to coalescence in 
order to remove the hiatus, but have boldly added little expletives 
like cu, fu, hi for saving their precious rules of grammar, a pro- 
cedure which, as it leaves the line metricaily intact, makes the 
detection of their nefarious interference difficult, if not impossible. 
Now though the hlbh. looks on the surface like a classical 
text, there are many peculiarities of Sandhi and grammar*— 
even in the printed editions and the Vulgate— which dlstln* 
guish it from a classical text. Coalescence unknown to 
classical usage is seen in amale ”tmnnam ( 1. 68. 64 ), te 
(1.70.41), manya'e "imUnam (1.198.19). We have hiatus in 
a compound in 2^(ir(iijapa~uro<ia}ah ( 1. 16. 55 ); Fragrhya Sandhi 
in samupele ^dbhute 'naghe (fern. du. 1. 14. 5 ), JjjflUte *stravi 
iUradau (•!. 57. 8S ) etc. Double crnsis in pannagubhavin ( 1. 21. 6 ), 
F{;5«H«a7»S&/QfIt ( 1. 87, 18 ), joyafetii 1. 11. 13 ). Hiatus between 
pSdas, caused by the change of as to o (1. 7C. 35) : Jaguma svipuram 
hrsto anujilulo mahalnianU. Frequently we.come across Prakritic 
Absolutives like grbya (1. 2. 93 ; 9. 19 ; 39. 23, 30 ; 119. 1C ; 123. 12, 
16. 50 ; 121. 20 etc. ), Ic-pja ( 1. 1. 109 ). cintya ( 1. 9. 2 ). u^ya{l. 71. 
58 ), etc. etc.; and the converse (tvU far ya) in sant-pujayiltU (1.54. 
15), U-^ayifvu (1.66.12), ni^^tanUcu (1.85. 18), anu-Hsti^nu-' 
gatvxl ca { 1. 133. 24 ), prapayilia (1, 189. 23 ) cic., some of which 
may however, be explained as absolutives of verbs withstparaWj 
propositions. Such a separable proposition vte have in 1. 65. 34 ; 

prali sravanspuri^yi nak^trayi sasarja ha t, 
where prati is to bo construed with sasarja, as pratisasarja • a line 
often misunderstood by editors, commentators and translators alike. 
These violations of (Sanskrit) grammar are not so rare that one 
has to hunt for them with a microscope. There is an endless list qf 
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them. One meets with them at every step. If these and scores of 
other irregularities do occur as a matter of fact, why could there 
not be as well ? Scholars are not yet familiar with this pheno- 
menon, because they have been dealing, bO far, with the olarlSed 
text, from which most of these irregularities have been carefully ex- 
punged, ns is evident from our critical apparatus, by purists who 
have had the handling of the epic text during a long succession of 
centuries. I have noted that oven BOhtlingk, who was other- 
wise a careful and conscientious editor, has in editing Mbh. 
passages for his ChTeMhom'Uhte, rigidly enforced Sandhi rules, 
even in prose passages, with a zeal which was worthy of a better 
cause, whore there was not the slightest manuscript authority 
for doing so. My study of the Mbh. MSS. during the last tan years 
has convinced me now that it is the grammatical and metrical 
irregularities of the original that are responsible for quite a large 
fraction of the mass of variations which we come across in the 
MSS. The correctness of my reconstructions can be proved only 
by adducing the entire evidence, which it is not possible to do 
here, but which may be undertaken later on, when a large part 
of the text has been dealt with io a like manner. I am fully 
persuaded that the Critical Edition, as it advonces, will supply 
material for confirming most of my conclusions. — To return to 
the case under consideration. Wintemitz points out that hi is 
found in all N MSS., including Si, but be ignores that Kt shows 
here tu, not Ml Now Ki is a cfear transcript of a Ssrada MS., and 
agrees with our Si to such an extent that 1 have expressed it as 
my opinion that it is a copy of a Sarads original very similar to 
our Sarada MS. It is, no doubt, a very small and insignificant 
variation, but how would Wintemitz explain it all the same? Mjn 
cannet be misread as tva, even’in the Sfirada script. Why should 
just Ki show here /ra ? Is it net, perhaps, because a not very 
distant ancestor of our Si and Ei had still the obnoxious hiatus, 
as in our text ? The Easmirl version does contain many original 
features and archaisms. 


1. 215. 2 : ekum irptiih prayacchatUm, 
prayocchalUm of the text, I may point out, is not entirely 
wrong; it may be construed with bhavantau, understood, a more 
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respectful form of address than the second person. In stanza 5, 
however, the reading sa^prajiscckafam has been accepted, because 
the BUbject in the second person ( ijuiam ) is expressed. Wo cannot 
argue that since in 5 we have samprayaccliaiam, therefore in 2 we 
must have also prayacchalam. Because in the Mbh., which is not and 
never was polished literature, we do come across such strange 
yoke-fellows. Changes of subject and changes of construction are 
frequent. That is the view I had taken when I adopted the text 
readine. But on second thoughts I decided that praytcchalam 
would nevertheless be a better readiog, and the correction now 
proposed by Winternltz had been already published by me, in the 
** Addenda ot Corrigendo, ” at the end of the volume ( p- 996 ). 


1. 216. 10 

sasarja ya( evaCajwsa Bhauvano bhuvaniprabhuh - » 
prajupalir anirdeiyaih yasya rupath raver iva ii 

The matter is not simple as Winternitz imagines. Of course, 
with the reading f/o^, any one can see that the relative may be 
construed with ratham in 8. W© then get two sentences : " Which 
( soil, chariot of Arjuna ) was fosbioned by Bhauvana ... by (the 
power of ) his austerities, ” and ** whose beauty was like that of 
theeun. But the reading yaf is actually found in SiK (except 
Ko ) ViG ( except Gi ); i. e. in the Kasmlrl version (except Eo), 
agreeing with the Grantha version (except Gi ), plus the Mai* 
thill MS. How is it that so many MSS. give what Winternltz 
considers, an “ impossible” reading? The reading is, in fact, not 
impossible at all ; only the construction is a little involved and 
difficult to understand. By reading yaf we actually get better 
sense. Construe: yasya, raver iva, yat anircfesyarh rupaih, (tat) 
Bhauvanah ... avatapasa sasarja, “whose indefinable (or incom 
parable ) loveliness ( or splendour ), like that of the Sun, Bhauvan 
had fashioned by ( the power of) his austerities. ” This construc- 
tion avoids the two disjointed and halting sentences yam anir- 
deiyarri Bhauvanah . . . svalapasl. saaarja, and yasya rupam raver iixt 
(or Bhauvanah ... etxilapiM sasarja, and yasya anirdeiyant 
rarer iwi), which result from the uvong reading yafh for 
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yat. yat is almost a perfect example of the leciio dijfficilior, and a 
regular trap for unwary editors. 


1. 218. 14 juladharamuco ”A«/Sn. 

Winternitz is here again mistaken in thinking that *>mucctuBn 
is the reading of S. It is the reading of only five of the thirteen 
Scutbern MSS. ( Ti Gi. 2 Mj.5 ) ; throe others { Tj G3.4) read 'maco' 
mlan, three more ( 116-8 ) read muwjocrt«n, two ( G5.6) read ns in 
text (“wiuco/'j/Wn). The question is, in fact, what tias the original 
reading of S. That question I have not been able to answer de- 
finitely, and I have, therefore, put in, as a stopgap, the reading of 
Gs 6 which seemed to me not improbable, since initial a is curi- 
ously enough, sporadically treated in the Mbh. text, like a. The 
reading ^samakuBn is useless; it is obviously a substitute for 
some reading which was difiicult to understand or explain, 

I have underlined muco in the text, but I now tbink that it is os 
good as certain. It is documented not only by the whole of S, but 
also by £0,2.3 N VtDt. If mueo bo admitted, then samUJculan of tee 
Northern group becomes secondary, but with an important residue 
in the shape of the final lulan, agreeing with the final of “muco- 
kulun of Gs.6, rhyming with '‘mucotvjan of Z0.3 Ti G1.3 M5.S, and 
finally reflected faintly in nwconi/un T} G 3.4, The documentary 
evidence, therefore, points unmistakably to n reading jaladhUiSi- 
muco{x)lans Query, what is the value of x ? The adjective 
akulan ( " confused ” ) qualifying msghan would be not inappro- 
priate, referring to the condition of masses of clouds confusedly 
hurled about by a cyclonic wind ; not so appropriate, to my mind, 
the ahdan (“incomparable*’) preferred by Winternitz, and 
adopted by P. P. S. Sastri, against the.evidence of his basic MS. 
3T, which has our text reading. In Sastri’s adoption of atutan and 
his ignoring of variants, which must have appeared to him mean- 
ingless corruptions or clerical mistakes, we have an illuminating 
example of how the readings get indiscriminately distributed, 
disturbing the relationships established by the stemma eodieum, 
and how the ledto dWidUor is gradually effaced. 
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1. 218. 27 : vyati^hanla mahaujasah. 

The text reading vyadsthanta, it must be confessed, has not been 
adopted because it is the reading of SiKi ; it is a mere slip. I am 
thankful to ‘Winlernitz for drawing my attention to it. The read- 
ing vyatisthavia should be adopted without doubt, 

* * * 

I may repeat here what I have stated elsewhere that the 
problem of the Mab£bhSrata Textual Criticism is a problem sui 
generi/i. Here the principles of textual reconstruction, which 
must be first evolved from a study of the MS. material and the 
MS. tradition, can be considered as finally settled only after 
considerable discussion and exchange of ideas on the subject. I 
would, therefore, repeat my request to Prof. Winternitz, made 
some years ago, to continue his searching and exhaustive 
examination of the fascicules or volumes as they come out, ond 
give us the benefit of his ripe experience and valuable opinions 
and findings. His publications on a subject which has engaged 
his attention, off and on, for the last forty years cannot but 
throw some much-needed light on the obscure question of the 
Mah£bh£rata Textual Criticism (which has unfortunately not 
received much attention so far from scholars), and thus advance 
the cause of Mahabbarata studies. 

In conclusion, I must express my grateful thanks to Prof. 
Winternitz for the very kind and encouraging remarks be has 
made regarding the work in general as also my keen appreciation 
of the uniformly courteous tone of his sympathetic and apprecia- 
tive review. 


15 I Annals, B. 0. R. I 
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MISCELLANY 


Some dat.ojjfor the identification of Virabhanu, the patron of the 
Poet Bhanukara. 


Dr. Hara -Datta Sharma in his article* on ‘ihe Poets enjoying the 
patronage of Musli'n Rulers' refers to the poet Bhanukara and obser- 
ves*. — “Bhanukara was a contemporary of Sher Shah (1^40-1545) and 
Nizam Shaha.'d seems to have enjoyed the patronage of both. As 
Nizam Shah is the title of all the kings of the Nizamshahi Dynasty, 
Bhanukara refers to Boorhan Nizam Shah 1 (15I0'1553) who was the 
contemporary of Sher Shall. He refers to a certain Hindu king 
Virabhanu in two of his verses but it is diSicuU to identify this king. 
Bhanukara seems to have enjoyed great popularity as 64 of his 
verSes are quoted in the Rasiliajioana and HaraoaU quotes 1 1 verses. 
Bhanukara flourished in the.middle of the 16th century A.D." 

There are found kings of the name of Virabhanudeca in epigraphic 
records® but they do not belong to the 16th century wheresa Virabhanu, 
the patron of Bhanukara flourn^hed In the middle of the 16th century 
» as staled by Dr. Sharma above. 

I wish to record in this note some data about a Hindu king called 
Bhana, who was the grandfather of the brothers Madhavasinha 
and Manasinha, the favourites of Emperor Akbar (A.D. 1556-1605), and 
father of BhagavanCadasa. This information is recorded in the Raga- 
manjarl of Putidarika Vijjhala* in the following verse: — 



The subsequent verses tell us that Bhagavantadasa had two sons 
Madhavasinharaja and Manasinha and that both these brothers were 
thA f^evxsarkes of Akbsc. that ^iladhavasinha was the patron afPairda- 


1 il/y., Vol. X (lost) rp- 478 ^ 55 . 

. 2 Injeriptions o] iladras pTesidtney, Vol. Ill, by Itangacliarya p. 2053 — 
Tlio Ganjam inscription (274) of ViroWunurfero is dated 6a.\a 1275 (=-4^ D- 1333) 
while the Vizagapattam ici^criptions (96-7) of the Eastern Canga King T'ira- 
!>A3n«deca is dated Saka 120S 1376). List of Inscriptions and Sketch of 

th^ Dm^asHes of SoufAcm India by Robert Seavll, Madras, 163-1, p. 47 (Stone 
Inscriptions) — ^TUe dates of these mscriptions of VjrobAdnndeta aro A.T). 1233, 
1237, 1233, 1230, and 1210. ' • 

3 Vide ray note on the 21<l!7amdld of Pun^arika TiJtAofa (trhich is dated 
6aka 119S=*-\.D. 137C) in tbe Annals of the Bhandartar Institute, Vol. XIII, 
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rika Vitlhala who wrote the Ragamanjari at the instance of his patron. 
Their genealogy as given by Pundarika Vitthala is as follows 

' (3713) 

J 

I 

I . 1 

If, as stated by Dr. Sharma. Bhanukara enjoyed the patronage of 
Nizam Shah between AD. 1510 and 1553. i.e. immediately preceding 
period of Akbar’s reign viz. AD. 1556-1605 and if the grandsons 
Madhavasinha and Manasinha flourished in the latter half of the 16th 
century which covers Akbar’s reign, it is possible that their grand- 
father Bhanu styled as the ^"d 

i” the verse from the Ragamanjari quoted above, may_ 
have flourished In the early part of the 16th century which-overlaps 

apart of the period of Nizam Shah’s reign viz. 1510-1553 A. D- Both 
the verses quoted by Dr. Sharma containing references to 
and describe JTOT or prowess and the description fully harmonizes 

with the epithet applied to king Bhanu of the 

Kacchapavarpsa referred to above. The expression, 

^TT3j* may possibly be a versified equivalent of the name 
The only epithet of which I have not been able lo.finc^ proper expla- 
nation is the reference to in Bhanukara’^ ’-line viz. 

quoted by Dr. Sharma. Evidently the poet 
is describing the prowess displayed by his patron on the battlefield 
of Lanka but it is difficult to identify this allusion with any known h*** 
torical event of importance from the meagre details of this verse ^ 
To the list of Sanskrit writers who enjoyed Muslim patronage we 
may add Pundarika Viljhala himself who wrote mainly on Sarpgita 
-and enjoyed both Muslim and Hindu patronage. ”He flourished in 
the court of a Mahomedan king Burhan Khan of the Pharaki family 
which ruled between 1370 and 1600 A D. at a city called Anandav^ll 
in Khandes io the South. The father and grandfather of this Burhan 
Khan are given as Taj Khan and Ahmed Khan.'** x 

The Southerner Vifjhala latterly went to the north and wote hi* 
■Ragemon/ari under the patronage of Madhava Sinha of the Kacchapa 

,4 ^Later iSoriQita LUerature (Jonrnal of the JIusic Aendomr, Sfadra*) f*? 
V. HaghaTan, p. 18 of the reprint of his paper. 
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varpsa, who was the grandson of king Bhanu as we have slated above. 

Additional data about Virabhanu is contained in' the following 
verses appearing on folio SIAofaMs. of Sdrasatrigraha^ of^ambhu- 
dasa Pandila ( No. 5443—Aslatic Society of Bengal) : — 

etc.., 

( This is one of the two verses of Bhanukara quoted by Dr. Sharma 
in his article. ) 

The above -verse indicates the importance of Virabhanu. He is 
wailed upon by the Emperor of Delhi ( ), by the king Orissa 

*( ^*{fu J, by the king of Bengal ( ) and by the king of Gujrat 

). All this description harmonizes with our hypothesis 
as all these kings belong to Northdndia and king BhSnu of 
Kacchapavarpsa whose grandsons were favourites of Akbar appears 
also to have a North Indian origin. The verse, however, does not 
furnish any delinite'clue for purposes of identification. 

. P. K. Code 

Janardana's commentary on theilaghuvamsa and Us probable 
date— Between A. D. 1192 and 1365. 

Mr. Nandargikar makes the following remarks regarding the 
commentary of Janardana on the Raghuvarpasa in his editionj ^ 

“In writing his commentary on the spurious stanzas viz. +<^dl 

etc.’‘.and etc.” between the verses 79*80 of the XII canto the 

pupil* of Vijayananda observes : — Janar- 
dana then appears to be one of the commentators on the Raghuvatnsa. 

That -Janardana was a commentator on the Raghuoamsfl of some 
importance is proved by the following verse appearing in the commen- 
tary of Gupavinayagani* which was composed in A.D. 1590:- 

5 Dfscriptive CniaJoQue of 31$*., Vol. II. — ^Knvj-ns (1934), p. 3oo. 

1 Z?«gftuvnm^a witli Text, Tran^IatioB, Notes etc., (1897) — p. 23. 

'2 The ils. described hy 3Ir. Nandargikar is No. 6.5. of I8T1-72 of the Govt. 
Xfss. Library at the H. O. R. Institute. The name of the author is .not men- 
tionod^but lie is said tplo 

* 'a JIanuscnpt'*No. 143 of 158701 in the Govt. Jfs. Librarj- at the B.'O. R 
lostitule Ifolioa 1, 23, 76, 91, 97). 
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^rffcrreRrnV: iiv.ii" 

It would thus be seen that Gunavinaya has depended on Janardana 
for his commentary to a certain extent as late as A.D. 1590. ^ 

Aufrecht* records only one Ms. of viz. “B. 2, 100.’ 

•■"rtiere is another Ms. of "this commentary in the library of the B.B.R.A. 
Society® — No. B.D. 131. 1 find that in this Ms. the authors 
name is repeated at the end of each canto in the following manner : — 

Fol. 29 jtM) ; Fol. -10 JT 1^^) ; 

Fol. 48. (5mu^‘?r^jnTT^) ; Fol. 64 (iTT^ I ?rW 

;3T?TT^jt: etc) ; Fol. 76 ( ^FTR ) etc. 

On folio 76 the author of the i* said to be born from 
I am not sure if we are to understand by the expression 

that. Was the name of the father of Janardana.'* ' ^ 

Peterson describes a Ms. of by in which three 

previous commentators viz. and 9JT^ (or 5TraT ) ate 

mentioned. ^sTfl, as we know, is also the commentator of the Raghu* 
varriia. It seems possible that Janardana, the author of Raghuuarjifa* 
f bha§ya, a Ms. of which has been examined by us is identical with the 
author of the Meghadu/abfiosya.® ! am unable to verify my present 
presumption as the Cambay Ms. of the same described by Peterson 
is not available to me. If my hypothesis of the identity of the two 'Janar- 
danas is accepted we may be able to narrow down the date of Janar- 
dana's Raghuuorpsabhdfyo to a period between A.D. 1 192 and 1410 
as shown below. 

We know that Asaha (or Asada) has been referred to by Janardana 
in his ^^eghdu/af»hdst/a in the following verse ; — ’ 



IIVIl" 

; Asaha wrote his nf^-4;jjSijO in Samvat 1248 i. e. A. D. 1192.* This 

fact gives us one terminus to Janardana’s date. The* other terminus 

4 C'afotojiMi t’nfafo^oruBr, Part 1, p. 487a. •* 

5 See Velankar's Veseripiive CataJogut of B.B.ll.A.S. Mss. Vol. H, P* 

6 Peterson: Third Seport, p. 321 (Sos also p. 19), (1884-86) — Tin’s is tho 
only Ms. of this conimentnry recorded by Aufrecht. 

7 7&td. ■' *,*' 

8 Ibid. 

9 Jain Gractha%ali, (190^, p. 188. '' 
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is furnished by the date of the Cambay Ms. ot the Meghadutabhasya 
itself viz. Samvat 1466 (=A.D. 1410.) . 

-We can further narrow down this period (viz. A. D- 1 192 to 1410) 
if the following statement of Mr. Nandargikar’" is taken as correct ’ 
“It''i3 clear that this pupil of Vijayananda lived after Charitra- 
vardhana“ and was also a contemfiorafy io Dinakard, who composed 
his commentary in A. D. 1385*’. * • *• 

We have seen in the beginning of this note that the pupil of Vijaya- 
nanda refers to commentary on the Raghuvinasa. If 

he was a contemporary of Dinakara, as stated by Mr. Nandargikar, who 
composed his commentary in A. D. 1385, it follows that the commen- 
tary of Janardana on the Raghuuamsa was composed prior to A.D.*^ 

1385. * ■ . 

♦ The period of Janardana’s date will thus be narrowed down to a 
period between A. D. 1192 and A. D, 1385. We are, therefore, in- 
■clined to assign Janardana’s commentary on the Raghuuamsa to 
the latter half of the 1 3th century. 

. 'V ■ P. K. Code 

Tho Tattvaloka or Vedantatattvaloka of Janardana and its 
reference to Bhusanakarai tho author of the commentary Nyaya-^ 
bhusana on Bhasarvajna's'Nyayasara. 

Dr. Das Gupta in his Hislory o/ /nd/on Philosophy Vol. II, p. 49, 
states that Anandajnana (called also Janardana) wrote his Tatfoaloko on 
the lines of the Vedantic interpretation of SaTirako-bha^ya-praJzatofiha. 
Further (on p, 205) he informs us that Ramadvaya in his Vedanta- 
kaumudioyakhyana refers to Janardana, which is Anandajnana's 
name as a householder and that Janardana lived in the middle of the 
13th century. We are also told by him (p. 50) that though Ananda- 
jnana wrote his Tattvaloka on the •'lines of Prakotoriha referred to' 
above, his views were not the same as those of the authgr of the . 
Prxih.oiortha. Dr. Das Gupta further remarks (p. 193) that TailodVok^a 
still remains to be printed and that the Tar^asorngraha and Tattoa- 
lol^a (attributed to Janardana which was probably the name of Ananda- 
giri or Anandajnana when he was a householder) seem to be Ananda- 
jnana s two independent works. in the TattoaloJia its author refutes 
the doctrines of man y, other philosophers including Bhaskara’s pari- 
10 Nandargil.ar:» JXag'huvamla (1897) — Critical Notice, p. 23. 

.. 11 I have sliown m my Note XIX in the Annafs, Vol. XV, (1934) that 
C.lritravardhana flourished between A.D. 1172 and 1335. 
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Jl‘nts^''l «TtH(S?IlRnTTJr ^^kddr^M*)-f- : ll” 

The last line of the above colophon tells us that this copy .belongs 
to Mt. TtipatKi states that tKis is^a reference to 

- who lived in Benares and who wast highly in favour 

with Shah Jahan and his son Dara. *(5ee5/em's Cafa*o/ Jammu J>4SS, 
Intro, p. 35.) * ’ • 

In the present note I am' concerned with the reference made' by 
Janardana on folio 3 of the MS because -.the late' Dr.* Satis 

Chandra Vidyabhusana stales that no MS of the oldest com” 

mentarj''on the A/yayasara of Bhasatvajna. has yet been recovered.^ 
"this commentary has been mentioned by Maladhari "Rajasekhafa 
(1343 A' D.) and Gunaralna (M09 A. D.f and quoted by the Buddhist^ 
sage Ratnakirti in his Apohasfddhi (about 1000 A. D.) and by the 
Jain sage Jayasinha Suri in his Nyayatalparyadipika*- Dr. S. C, VidyS- 
bhu?ana believes to be identical with the work of the same 

nam^quoted by the Buddhist sage Ratnakirti referred to above* who 
Iive3 about 1000 A. D. and'concludes that the latest date /or Bhasar- 
vajna is, theiefore. 1000 A. D.* - 

^ ' As the above references are by Jain hnd Buddhist writers} the 
■reference to iJtnjTPn: made by Janardana or Anandajnana about 12B0 
A. D: in'his Taffoalo^a described above ‘though’ not an appreciative 
one wilbbe found interesting. ‘I, therefore, quote below an extract 
from _lhe MS of Tottooloko containing the reference i — •' 

■ Folio 3 of the Ms — h 1 R ' 

t' etc.*" - * 

Evidently this is a criticism of the iJJPSreTt, the author of the 
of Bhasarvajna. The«.manner of reference of the. Vedanlin Janardana* 
is quite identical with that of Vallabhacarya in his /VyayQltlailQfi .where 

2 Compard tli© following from (Kharaiotao^^ccha Pa{tdvaJ,i 

SanijTOlia by Sri Jina Vijaya, Oalcntta 1932) p.,32 — tSlB » 

3 Iltsionj of Indian Logic^ p. 371. 

4 Ibtd. 

- .5 Ibid., p. 358. 
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nama doctrines Dr Das Gupta also slates that a MS of this Tattca 
loJia has unfortunately not been available to him - , 

There is however, a ^MS of this work in the Government 
MS ^Library at the B O ‘Jnstitute, Poona It is *No. 762 of 

1891 95 and ‘consists of about 25 folios Unfortunately folio 1 is 

. wanting * I have cursorily perused this MS and note here the leferencts 
made by the author to olh’et authors and schools of philosophy . 

Folio* 2 — ^ 

* Folio 3 — rflf-tTr j , 

- - 3— =3^, 

’ Folio 4 — , 3^, qtrftm , > 

Folio 5 — Vr?qT^ , 

Folio 6 — Colophon of canto ( — ij m '^l4 ylW 
oc^nrtl% etc 

Folio j8— HTTpHTf , , v 

Folio U — 'TT^, tFfcr^, #pra, #Ti«[fspr, 

Folio 12 — crrf^'TT*, 

Fdho 19— ^nnftTF 

Folio ^2 1— iTiTiTcr, irmrm , jfwro, 

^ *" aT=ti^^t> inn 

»T ^ *?pnff5r^ni^rT5TTT5TN i 

ikii 

\ sr Hm\^ XjrT% ^ 


1 n e Leipzig MS srfpplics us tlio beginning of the Ms The followiiio 
vers* shows the purpose of the work — , 

irap^is -51511^ ii” 

The i’mfa{urtft«nifcanrf/a tcferretl to m this verse is the ?<irir«Iri*?/ui^ii 
pralafariha referred to bj Das Qupta ^ee Cata of I/Cipzig JIss (1901) bj 
Aufreclt p 283) The date of aT^BurTTiraf commentary on tie ^ 

D 1376 (See J cirrson s itf; art (1884-So) p 208) 
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AT 1 ^l+ili'MiPi'^i't ‘■ffliyFITIi^ai’Ji ^5i*'aarm<nl'+: U” . t- 

The last line of the above colophon tells us that this copy belongs 
to Mr* TripalKt states that tKis is a reference to' 

who lived in Benares and who waslhighly in favour 
with Shah Jahan and his son Dara. ISee S/ein's Cata/^o/ /ammu JVfSS. 
Intro, p. ■ 55 .) , * ^ 

fn the present note l am' concerned with the reference made* by 
Janatdana to^t^tTtrn^K on foUo 3 of the MS because .the late* Dr.* Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana states that no MS of the oldest com- 

ment&ry' on ihe Nyayaaara of Bhasarvajna, has yet been recovered.* 
This commentary has been mentioned by Maladhari l^ajasekhafa 
(1345 At D.J and Gunaratna (1409 A. D.) and quoted by the Buddhist^ 
sage Ratnakirti in his /Ipohasiddht (about 1000 A. D.) and by the 
Jain sage Jayasinha Suri in his Nyayatalparyadipil^a*. Dr. S. C. Vidya- 
bhusaria believes to he identical with the work of the same 

^ name' quoted by the Buddhist sage Ratnakirti referred to aboveT who 
live's about 1000 A. D. and concludes that the latest date /of Bhasar- 
vajna is, therefore, 1000 A. D.* - ' *t 

' ‘ As the above references are by Jain bnd Buddhist writersr the 
■teference to made by Janardana or Anandajnana about 1250 

A. D.* in his Taftoalo^a described above 'though not an appreciative 
one will'be found interesting. I, therefore, quote below an extract 
from the MS of Toitooloko containing the reference •* 

• Folio 3 of the Ms— q^fhp^sfq 
cR^nnRJTTJTfSTljflcTcfTT'^tjrf^^r^^ II’* II 

■ ^ I- etc.**' ■ ^ ‘ 

Evidently this is a criticism of the the author.of the 

of Bhasarvajna. Theu,inanner of reference of the. Vedantin Janardana* 
is quite identical with that of Vallabhacarya in his NyayahlaUcfi -where 

2 Compart the following from {KharaiaragaeeJia Paffdrafci 

Sonijraha by Sri Jina Vijaya, dalcutta 1932) p..32 — “rT tXt» * 

rnrrsft^ ^ ir n rfi:-” 

3 History of Indian LoQic^ p. 371. 

4 Ihid. , •_ 

5 Ibid., p. 358. 
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he criticises the 4JJP3]TR» in the line quoted by Dr S C Vidja 
bhusana* — • . y " 

I am of opinion that hy ^{^l^^r^-Janardana the author of 'T atioaloka 
mean? the author of the because that* was perhaps the desig 

nation by which he came to be Called and referred to m familiar 
manner as is'^vident from the reference from the NyayaUlaoati^fTi 
tioned above ^ < 

Mr Tnpathi^ asserts that Anandagtri (also called Janardana or 
Anandajnana) was the spiritual* head of the Dwaraka monastery of 
^aipkara Dr Das Gupta has incorporated this information m his 
book* but Mr M R JCavi in one* of his articles contradicts Mr Tri 
pathi ^He quotes the following verse from the commentary on the 
VI ) of Anandagiri — 

. - IT!TT Hi’ 

Mr Kavi remarks that this statement of Anandagin supports' the 

opidion that he lived at Jagannath in Kalinga and not at Dwafaka < 

If we can identify king-^Rr^ef who is mentioned jn ^the above ^ 
verse as we shall be able to know the exact date of 

Anandagiri whom Dr Das Gupta assigns to about 1250 A I? an^ * 
-‘M Kavi considers a contemporary of Cilsukha the commentator of 
Anandabodha s Nyayamakaranda, who is generally assigned to 

A D 1200 ' , 

,*Mr Sew^lln his “Dynasties o/ Soul/icrn India' on p 45 gives a 
list of rulers of the Parlakimedi family In th's list there is one 
whose* dates are 1245 1265 A D The Kalinga^esa referred JO in 
the verse from Anandagiri s commentary on the 

prised some of the territory where m the 13th century the^ririce^'o^^ 
the Parlakimedi family ruled and if it can be proved on other evidence 
that in Sewell s list is identical with the m Ananda 

gin s verse we may get the exact dates of Anandagiri s literary 
activity * ^ 

' - . P K Code 


G Ibid , p 3®6 (p 33 of Hyayaltlavati) 

7 Tar] a'lamgraha (G 0 Series Baroda 1917) Introduction • 

8 Uijtory of Indian Phtloso^y Vol H p 192 

9 Journal, Andhra Huto^ Pe$eanh Soe»et}/fXol V, Part 3 p 188 (footnote) 



HiRlKAVI ALIAS BHAKaBHATTA A COTJRT-POET 
OF KIKG SAMBHAJI AND HIS WORKS: 

( 1 ) SorabhurSjacarita composed in A. D, 1685; ( 2 ) Hoiha- 

yendracarita and its commentary: ( 3 ) SubhSsitahSrSvali, 
By 

P. KJGODE, M. A. 

I 

The only Ms. of ^ambkuraja-canta by Horikavi recorded by 
Abfreobt ’ is “ Report XIII *' which is the same as No. 191 of 
1875-76 in the Govt. Mss- Library at the B. 0. R Institute, Peons. 
This Ms. is fragmentary and incomplete but is historically very 
important as it is a poem of a very high order dealing with the 
life of the Maratbo King Sambh&ii, the son ofSbiv&ii.the founder 
of the Maratha Kingdom in the Deccan This Ms. was acQuired 
by Dr. Buhler in 1875* from Surat Unlike RSjarama'-airita^ oi 
Keiavapan^ila which bristles with the names of historical per- 
sonages and events, tho ^ambhurSja-canta, judging from the frag- 
ment before us, is unfortunately lacking in historical details to 
such an extent that even the identity of Samhhuraja, the hero of 
the poem has got to be proved. In fact my friend Mr. V. S. Bendre, 
who first studied this Ms. in 1931 and whose zest for historical 
knowledge about King Sambbaji has Jed him to the establishment 
of an institution called Sambhaji Cantra Karyalaya with the sole 
purpose of gathering materials for a historical biography of King 
Sambhaji, was disappointed in a further study of this fragment 
and consequently the fragment remains unnoticed since its acqui- 
sition in 1875 by Dr. Bubler. 

1 shall now proceed to show that King SambhurSja, the hero 
of the poem, is none other than the renowned Sambha]!, son and 

1 Cala Ca<aIojori/nt, Part I, 637, 756 

S Report on the Seareh of Sanaknt Mae p. 13. 

t Keahafapaedlta'i .ffa/Sramacanra or Journey to Jloji edited hy V. 6r 
Pendre, 1031 ( B. 1. 8. Usndal, Poods, Qrantbam&ls No. 96. ) 
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successor of Shivaji the Great. This is clear from the following 
extracts culled at random from the fragment before us : — 

Shivaji is referred to in the following extracts : — 
olio 3 — “ I 

etc.— tijdPra i t n RV 11 

„ — •isi-m vnUrT 15T«PJ|7TI^5nitT *’ II M 

The parentage of Samhhaji from Shivaji is clear from the 
following 5— 

folio 4 — •< rr^nfr hiNiHiK=t 

3^. 11 

” II II 

), — *' ijuiHmruiTRj^^'d^'eiHi i 

11 II 

folio 79 — ^ % h; etc. » 
folio 80 — ” 

We get a glimpse of Sambhaji’s youthful person in the follow^ 
ing verse s— 

folio 44 — “ all'll "^l«i ^TTT^rR: I 

SJITTTT^^ ?■< ll*» 

He is referred to as ?r 5 , and 3?rg<ivf throughout the 


The poem consisted of ISsargas or cantos and it is really a great 
loss to I’terature that only about 2-S cantos are available to us in 
the present fragment. Mr. Bendre has not been successful in his 
attempts to get a complete copy of the work. Tie fourth canto 
deals with the poetic description of Samhhaji^s marriage in quite 
a classical style and is concluded with the following colophon : — 


W'jjqi* sTT5i5?:nrra^S- 

^I^STT ^ ^551: ’Em: ^m: it ’* 
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In the 4th canto Sambhuraja’s bride is referred to as in the 
following verses- — 

folio 49 I 

ddHqr^idUI(^WH: II II” 

folio 49 — ^ I rgl d d R M I n ff JTIfTTFng; II %% II ” 

,, ^ ** -qmejWn* bill'd ’’ 

The following verse mentions the bestowal of in marriage 
to by her father " d'r^nTf^rfr *’ who is mentioned in verse 98 
quoted above as “ s?r5n%5rP ” 
folio 53 — “ qs^TrlT ^ I 

"idlMSTT ^^WTT^T'R: n 

II n ” 

„ —*'^r^^tifr5nnfTf^^ete. n 
The nuptials were celebrated at a city called variously as 
' iliT^wqt ’ or ‘ ’ or ‘ * H f^rr ^ i d was the of 

this city and it was at his request that King proceeded to that 
city for his nuptials : — 

folio 42 — “ wiHrtrTfT ^ | 

mt ^ ^:ggT i7 i ^q ^ n 

3iraniT«? ^ gTTT^ I 

«1<J«TTld*^ydH|«Ud II n” 

People of the town gathered to have a look at King ^rg 
folio 42 — “ sir^cfT^^hd^ddd: i 

«riq>T: ^ H<qfdMer. ^Tdi^fqi u 

mTiuII Hdl'^d>l«-fdK I 

And ladies were not behind men in their curiosity to have a 
peep at the King. Their hurried movements are described in the 
patent classical style. The following verse will serve as an 
example :— - 

iSUTT5( 31^ II 


# ram II 
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got down from his elephant and welcomed King •— 
folio 45 — ?TTH I 

Hhrrr?^ i 

ii ii ” 

After the marriage King Sambhu starts on his return journey 
in a chariot aoconipanied by his bride ^in :— 
folio 78 — Rih< i 

’gqf n ii » 

The Governor of fTTJrTrTJr accompanied the returning party for 
some distance but was asked by King Sambhu in touching words 
to return =“ ^ 

(^97$ TrraTTff hItt} ii 

TiSr wiii?rar% a^: ii n " 

King Sambhu returned to his capital and passed a few days 
of happy married life but shortly afterwards got the news of an 
enemy attacking his capital and forces:— 
folio 74 — " fnT^ ^ 1 

^jnin^’T: tT il 

Personal prowess of King Sambhn in the battle is described : — 

^rJTTinT^«ft ^5 u ” 

And Goddess of Victory crowned him with success in the 
battle : — 

folio 81' — *‘ Pfvnrrga^TTVTT|f5VTir*Ptvqr{5T%^ i 

f ivvtft u 
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5IR (I ?Ro n ” 

The of King Sambhu blessed him on the successful termi- 
nation of the battle : — 


folio 81 — •' TT ^ ^!<TtfrsTT \ 

<r^ iivrsijf II 

^ II II ’' 

This 5^ of Sambhuraja by name W'Scoin^tT was apparently an 
influential person as the following verses tell us :— 

|ei2*J'Ji*i*i*i; ^TTJTtTT^^I'iTcTT II 

XTT ^H \ ^ ri U <11 \ PlT^ ; I 

<rftra: «i5ig4i3ia: n g ny- a r ^d i?- 1 
5i3t3: JOT S'lfhrijra: 

The ^ praises the achievements of the glittering award of 
flxrnfft '1* hands of King ^ ^— 

folio 83 ** XT^^T^P |ttviq* 16 l H 9q | 

XTT ^imnXl*^TMT&vniTH iq-AMi inti’ll «4^«piitrt M ?^^ll 
+lciq>j«(l'3'riq I 

Midle^r ti’-q^oi ^rT ^♦lin tiflinrq H 

3X^ XTTXmx: n^iqq^Urfr XraXTTqf I 

^ WfT^tTT ^T^XToTT^ I 

H|MI4< fnT^JT^ II 

?rf5PTXTf^y^'?iyiHix «nxtfixixsT^W i 

Hit Tot i ^ ii dl’m f ?nrTi*nRRr«xtraTT^«T n h 
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The numberinff of folios breaks off at folio 82 a^d different 
numbering begins, the folios being numbered differently in black 
and red ink. Apparently a new chapter begins on folio 


159 ( red ink ) 

1 (black ink) 


with II sfnTOT^TprfTO: II 


Folio 160 . .r, , . 

— j King Satnbhu ond Campa, h\s queen, are shown as 

enjoying the pleasures of life The following Terse shows them 
in a sporting mood '• — 

“ pjfff ^rrr ftrr^^^nnhrnnF'TT i 
mfr^TT^: ii 

^Jt:.g|i||< I 

177 


The above chapter breaks off at folio 
181 


18 


Another chapter be- 


gins on folio with “ amotSTirr sm: ” The poet flatters bis own 
style in the following verse J— 
folio Yt ^ f ^ tb 1314 I4IIT^RT ^g^RtfTTT I 


r ^ I 

^ Ii ?'*.? II ” 

Then follows the colophon of the lOth canto which is called 

* ’ 5— 

folio W“” '' tirtRVuilrtV* I 

?fr^i?7ni^w^r ^H^Kuidki^on'fnr^: i 


d.-t.|.<i ms ii ii" 

^^<M^KdK‘5‘ ^qfenf^qvpff smr ^^nr: ?m: ii 

’mm: II sft n 


The next canto begins on folio . It contains a description 

of King Sambhu enjoying a bath with his queen Campa in the 
bathing apartments. The bathing accessories in royal style are 
described in the following verses*—" 
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folio 20 0 \ 

stn^T^fH^rST I 
r ^HTTiH Hms^Tfira; ii ii ” 
jsnr^rmcTT i 

sWw: II 

WtflrII ^iOl 11 II 

20Q 
3 


This canto breaks off at folio - 


' and a fragment of another 


canto abruptly begins on folio^^— . It contains 

Shivaji was called * *frsn5rcnr^W3J. ’ The following verse 
refers to * ' as perhaps a family heritage ?— 

folio •' anj: %TTft3rir: h# ^ g niiTK^: i 

?lf?rST ^f^ai II 

^tfH5 I^TJT iqClld^T I 

^ ii ii ” 

Hati Kavl makes hU own remarks about his poetry and gives 
us bis genealogy and the date of composition of i^ambAurSya^ 
Carita. 


Folio— — 5pw u^ f ?f T g-; 

Ht^cT: st: I) II 

rmr I 

gr^f 5(5)<Kf ^cn^fgH^ ii 

fn^rt^^’Cinitq I 

fjhf 3T\r irpr: ii ii ’ 

^dl^dUMHU •nV. 

^cT^iTT *15^ 'rfr f%f*ifr-* i 


The following Terfle {□ small baod-writiog is ei'^cD at the top of folio 
as ao addition indicated by tbo mark l\ after the verse no. 163:— 


“ tfiHinMuu-tius-vis; tsrs'ni^’nrHtis \ 
fnfS'wpii9^n>Ti?srn5^TrarpT: it 

e-ni^eHlrfron^w: i 

“ “ > II II ” 
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^ ^TR ^t4<w^mra:^oft ^5<jid iiU^u ’ 

^nrrrm 3 ’^f^>Tf h'>*j 5 ^ u 

^ ^^rrfr pgiM mJdiK^r VfW n ti 

’mr^ ‘RJii^diT^Mijdir^i'iM^qi^t 11 
H ^‘«Ti%>TT ^fcrarr^ Rciiw ?t 8 it i 
m^vhd+.ThRf^siviiidi ^TTTRgfT srsrnf ii 11 

in«f'i+i*<i5*ii ^rt^I'^RTTr TdT'T* I 

t^3*t IJ^rt H fTJ'IT 1 

?fRJt?fnri^ tpFRT R ^ ^rt*RI 53 Tf^ It II 

R^frr g s Rf rat i 
f M 

^^Tf 5 p^^T^'i’=nw ^ ^mT^^ratrg; 11 i%\s 11 
<RfiT^TraT*rT« 3 ^ 7 T^rai 3 [^ •rirnriTs r«iv fSRr 1 
?fi^^nToi»jTiR>T wr h 

MK*^^lddd ^yiiJ I 

BcfH ?? tl ll 

f^'r5iy»''^wi5i: \[ • 

>l<K<i* ' ^’t.irtwm i^ll^lf!n;? <| : II II 

: ll 


• After Terse no. 163 the following addition indicated by the mark is 
copied In the bottom margin of folio :— 

“ Jptn ^ 1 

msT: tRR 3nn » 

5 .!Ti 7 : tPl«Hs>JStJatfHHW: 

qr? T^iiw It ?sv II ” 

13 I Annals, B. O- R. !■ 1 
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gw h q ro ^gT? ?'»o ii 

gcjFgvrrwlg - 1 

II II 

tjHTTT^nfm^'i^F^rg^rnr^nT^TTw^^* ii 
v: sfr ^igirCiq^rf? jjftewir ^ciirri!!r!Tr i 
f^is^jra^!! ( 5 t^m ^isij EK^TR^B II II 
iiig: iiTRErm? flSffaga: ^gi!ng!7r sff^- 1 
s?(ff(s)>ftaTO inEi%s ^Bumi-RiiK ii 
( Tfjl )it ^BBfhreira: ga iiffii ; wi i 
*llq^‘Jl('i*l^'l W'*/iqq^c\ BT'B qqi'B IfB* II II 
M+ui ^riTb %vttSfir; ieiswh# i 


Iqqolqwm Hlinqqqi I 
wff xm^ ‘j( »r »n''re ' -i*<1 ii ?a8 ii 
3lHqlq> tl^qql<iqtlrij^tll I 

'H*iig<iiiqg-*r»w wirfa otw qi r q^'j li San II 

5 *^nrr ?5 ^^rr^nn i 

gjJ}j T*iST 3 ‘ 5 T 3 ^T^r; ii 

wwft T%rawrp: 5g^f«aR U ?vss^ U 

«fT?%Hn?f5igTTgg%>TsiTw^raT^a- 1 

^r5tlo*l'3iti*i'ii &n,=niq4;%ii^i^i'^i¥i^; li 

rtc^Jc^ ^sTg 4»ie«jIirtHi ^Tti^r*' II II 

TT^g ? 8 w « ^vrr ? i 

^TTT^ ^ 'ilS'lUM e<§© II 

' ?T?[IT fi .' ^H R^q' ' 5 TT 25 y?Cl^R: I 

II II 



Retyrinted from YOGA Vol. Ill, 17^20 

Texts sanctioning the study of Yoga by 
Women and their Chronology 

[The popular notion that the practice of Yoga is unsuited to woman and 
further that its study is limited only to man has often been challenged by us. 
In , our .recent publication, Easy Pos/«r«s for Wojrtan by Srimati Sita Devi, we 
offered a few texual references in support of our assertion. In this article, Prof. 
P. K. Code whose name is now familiar to our readers has corroborated our 


statements with chronological data which 
early period. — Eo.] 

B RAHMANANDA, the author 
of the commentary Jyoisna 
on, the Hathayogafiradipiha of 
Svatmarama yogi gives the 
following opinion of the Sage 
Matahga‘, which supports among 
other things the study of Yoga 
by women ; — 

— 

511^: *Tt II 

il” . 

I have traced this quotation 
given by Brahmananda in a 
work called Y ogacintamani 

composed by the. Royal Precep- 
tor or Rajaguru of Gajapati 
Prataparudradeva® of Orissa 
(a. d. 1497-1539) with the follow- 
ing variants : — Jms" : for 
zriiPi:. for fraH; and for ?Z5r>ir. 
This quotation appears on folio 3 
of a MS of the Y.ogacintamani 
in the Govt. MSS Library at the 
Bhandarkar Institute, Poona (No. 
220 of 1882-83). This fact makes 
it clear that the author of the 
Jyotsna knew the work Yoga- 
cintUmani of Godavaramisra as 
we find it in a MS form. The 
■following references in the Jyotsna 
corroborate our conclusion : — 


, of course, may still be traced to very 
Page 12 — 

gnvr- 
I etc. 

The above reference is important 
as it gives the name of the work 
from which the extract is taken, 
and criticized, besides mentioning 
the opinion of Sage Matanga 
-traced by me in a MS of the 
YogacintStnanu 
Page 52— 

jpn ^ rtblRl'rllfluh-SfT'JlIifTtT 

Pt J 

Page 75 — 

(Possibly is meant in 

l^ne expression * *'). 

Then again the following verse 
which I have found on folio 15 
of the B.O.R. Institute ]\IS of the 
Vogacmtdniani referred to 
above is also found in the Jyoisna 
on p. 175 of the printed edition 
without any variants : — 

“^7 5miT ^ I 

5^ amr Ttr ii 

The above evidence is sufficient 
to establish the mutual chrono- 


1. Ad/ar. 19J3.P. 166. 

2. Hiitory cf Dltarmaiaslra by Kane, Vot I, p. 413. 




logical relation of the Jyolsna 
and the Yogacintamani of 
Godavara Misra. Though Jyot- 
siia is a very late commentary, 
the antiquity of Sage Matanga’s 
opinion sanctioning the study of 
Yoga by women is proved in the 
first instance owing to its being 
•quoted by the author of the Yoga- 
cintamani 400 years back and 
secondly owing to the fact of this 
Sage Matanga being quoted with 
■some respect as an ancient 
authority on the question. 

We have tried to trace the 
above verses quoted by the Jyot- 
■sna in the MS of the Yoga^ 
<iintamani of Godavaramisra 
because Shri Yogendra has refer- 
red to this commentary on the 
Hathayogapradipika as one of 
the authorities supporting the 
study of Yoga by women. We 
have shown in an Appendix to 
this article that this commentary 
is quite modern. In fact the 
references to and quotations from 
the Yogacintdinani and numer- 
ous other works show the modem 
■character of the composition of 
the commentary. It is, however, 
•useful to enable us to understand 
the Yoga practices current or 
-known in Brahmananda’s time. 

Before we proceed to consider 
other authorities in support of 
the study of Yoga by women we 
must distinguish the work Yoga- 
cintainani of Godavaramisra 


from another work of the same 
name, viz. the Yogacinidmani of 
Harsaklrtisuri, the pupil of 
Candrakirtisuri. This latter work 
is purely a treatise on medicine 
and has nothing to do with Yoga. 
The Jain Suri Candraklrti belong- 
ed to the Nagapura Tapagaccha 
and was contemporary of Salem 
Shah who was Emperor of Delhi 
between 1545 and 1553 A.D.* 
Candraklrti was the author of a 
commentary on the Sdrasvala- 
prakriya of Anubhutisvarupa- 
carya. It appears therefore that 
Godavaramisra wrote his work 
Yogacintdinani (on Yoga) bet- 
ween A.D. 1497 and 1539 while 
Harsakirti wrote his work Yoga' 
cinidmani (on Medicine)* say 
after 1550 A.D. or in the 3rd 
quarter of the 16tb century.^ It 
mentions a preparation a^inst 
phirahgaroga or venereal disease 
(p. 277, verse 346). This refef- 
rence to phirahgaroga corrobo- 
rates Sir P. C. Ray’s statement 
in his History of Hindu Cherniy 
try (Vol. I, Intro, p. 1 ) that this 
‘disease of the Portuguese’ was 
introduced into India about the 
middle of the 16th century, i-®* 
about 1550 A.D. 

Among the other authorities 
quoted by Shri Yogendra ^ 
the question at issue is^_the 
Yogasdrasahgraha of Vijnaw* 
bhiksu, according to which the 
path of Yoga is disclosed mainly 


3. R G. Bhandarkars Report (1S82 83), p. 43— Extract on p. 227. 

4. A printed edition of Har^Krtfs V«gBCi»r®na«CpubUshed (Ahmedabad) In 

a Gujarati Commentary by Porohit Pumacbandra Sharma is In possession of Shri Yogendra- 
It mentions In the colophon as also in the follofl-lng verse : — 

■“ aa: i al.iRtaiwiBr ^ arani aMia^ ii 
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' to the grhastha or householder 
■ (vide p. 184 of Yoga Personal 
Hygiene). According to Winter- 
; nitz (G. I. L. Vol. Ill, p. 457) 
this writer flourished in the 2nd 
' half of the 16th century, i. e. 

between A. D. 1550 and 1600. 
: Prof. Keith, however, gives a date 
for this author which is quite late. 
He .states that Vijnanabhiksu 
wrote about 1650 a, d.‘ It 
will thus be seen that the differ- 
ence’ between the dates of 
Godavara Misra and Vijnana- 
bhiksu, who wrote the Yoga- 
■cintamani and the Yogasara- 
^ahgraha respectively, varies 
from about 50 to 150 years res- 
pectively. The Jyotsna of 
Brabmananda and the YogasSra- 
^ahgraha of Vijnanabhiksu are 
divided by a difference of 
about 300 years if we take -Win- 
ternitz’s date of VijnSnabhiksu 
to be correct. The chronologi- 
. cal order of the three- works 
would therefore be as follows : — 
(1) YogacintSmani of Godavara 
Misra (between 1.497 and 1539 
A. D.), (2) Yogasarasahgraha 
of Vijnanabhiksu (between 1550 
and 1600) A. D., and (3) Jyotsna 
of Brabmananda (between 1850 
and 1875 a. d. ). The above 
authorities though quite late are 
sufficient to prove how the reac- 
tion against the prejudices of 
Brahmanism about continence 
or hrahmacarya as the condition 
precedent for an efficacious study 
and practice of Yoga was com- 
pleted gradually. 

The Hathayogapradipiha of 
Svatmarama Yogi maintains, how- 


ever, its Brahmanical predilec- 
tions in favour of hrahmacarya. 
Compare the following passages 
and contrast them with Vijnana- 
bhiksu’s opinion cited above, viz., 
that the path of Yoga is disclosed 
only to the grhastha or house- 
holder: — 

Page 151 — 

Page 137— 

Jpiam: n” 

It appears to us from the fore- 
going passages in the Hatha- 
yogapradijika of SvStmarama 
Yogi that its author has not 
shaken off his Brahmanical in* 
clinations characteristic of some 
of the Smrtis in the matter of 
the importance of hrahmacarya. 

The Jyotsna quotes very 
often another authority, viz., a 
work on Yoga called 
Yogabija ( vide appendix ). Ac- 
cording to this authority Yoga 
can be practised both by males 
as well as females.’^ We have 
not examined the antiquity or 
chronology of this text but will 
do so on a later occasion. As 
regards the passage from the 
Mahabharata quoted by 
in support of its opinion we may 
observe that the text of the 
Great Epic varies in its antiquity 
in its different portions and 
hence no definite conclusionabout 
the antiquity of a single passage 
can be arrived at with any 
claim to certainty. 


5. Histoiy of Sanskrit Literature, p. 489. 


6 Yoga Personal Hygtene, p. 1S4. 
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The genealogy of Hari Eavi as disclosed in the above eztraof; 
can be represented as under J — 

( 1 ) ( vide verses 166 and 177 above ) 

(2) ( Son of No. 1) vide verses 166 and 177) 

(3) fTTTTTin' ( Son of No. 2) vide verses 168 and 177) He is 

I called the younger brother of q<yHi*T in verses 

I 168 ('nrnwr^sr:) 


(4) ( Son of No. 3 ) sea verses 177 and 170. 

It appears that Hari Kavi's father NSrayana who was original 
ly a Deooani Brahman ( v‘, 169 ) had settled at Surat 
as he is called ' fTjfsTTrRniTnR ' (v. 169) i. e. resident of f^T^» 
«TTr!T which is the same as Cjigt or Surat mentioned in the colo* 
phoDs. It appears that Hari Eavi also was residing at Surat or 
and consequently the scene of King ^arnbhu 'b marriage 
with Is laid in ( folio 45 ) which appears to be 

identical with fmgrvrrJT of which Hari Eavi’s father Jmnm was 
resident as stated in verso 1G9. How far this fact is true to history 
I am unable to say at present* 

In verse 172 quoted above we are told that this poem was com- 
poed by the order of (H^5T?r-') ofono qiuji known astheu^ of 
King ^ ( = iiig trfniff: ^«.yiK-uui fH-maw 

etc. ). This qiroT appears to be Identical with ^wriflTr 
described in two verses (on folio 82) which wo have quoted 
above. 

The date of composition recorded in verso 178 of the colophon 
is Vikrama Samvat 1741, in the month of Peufo, Bahula Pobsa, 
2nd tithi, which corresponds to Mondas^ tSth January 1 G 85 ^ * The 
last folio which records the above date of composition was found 
pasted to another stray folio with some written matter on both 


• /ndian Z'pAmjn*, VoL yi, p, X72. 
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tlie sides. This stray folio records on one side the colophon of 
some work on phala^jyotisa or astrology containing Samvat 1740 and 
iaha 1605 ( = A, D. 1684 ). If this date is regarded as the date of 
copying of some work on astrology it may be possible to conclude 
that our Ms of ^jmhhuraja-Oarila is a contemporary copy perpaps 
made in the very year of its composition viz. A. D. 1685, its last 
folio being pasted on another stray folio written one year earlier 
i.e. in 1684 as pointed out above. The other aide of the stray 
folio contains some written matter concluded by 3 verses ascrib- 
ed to Hari Kavi as under * 


im II 

^ ^ sTRrf^r^: i 

STTHT mmTOtr- I 

dl^^'^WURI KM fd: II 


^ r?( ? ) 11 

II 


There is besides the stray folio described above another stray 
folio in the beginning of the Ms written on one side of the paper 
with borders ruled in double rod lines and of a slightly smaller 
size than the Ms of Sambhuraja-Cariia containing the following 
five verses ■ 


II ^TpTVRrPT sni: ii 

Q^UlTidd^TT ^ »TT I 

?R^r55Tr(T‘“^Rt ii ? ii 
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'^^*1 fldMI 1 
^ 3 HfifcT II 

H ^ • • • 

^l^«I^KN^R^3fj ^ II ^ 

<rf 3 »rfT*TT ssTi^w^iS^ i 

ra’*<i^-5*4Hgii^*0 {{ it 

^(rt«f «r»*t»HM^uji i 

It 

7t 3 HJTTgr 1 

VnHEqtl^ramWTHT f vipn II H II 
3?sT 5f^3®T: inTpnt^t i 
” 


It is oUat that tho above extract contains the beginning of 
803je poetical work of ’g^<mSr os the expression "^TTfSmtar” 
in verse 5 above shows. I shall now prove that this is 

identical with the brother of ^ri Hori Kovj, the author of Subha- 
sitaharavali . 

Pr. Haro Datta Sharma in his article ^ on Sri Hari Kavi, the 
author of .S«67KZs;Va/i5rui'a/i remorks*— 

“ Hari Kavi was the pupil of NSrSyapa, one of whoso verses 
he quotes and refers to it os sffJTKItJ'ns^'JitjnHiq;. ” His youngest 
brother was called ^sBvnvrx^ ond he is referred to by Hari 
Kavi as * rTrXfd^aTcrr ’ or SH<W:5id^-^tpqnoi * It seems that our 
post had other brothers hut wo find no account of them. This 
^arTfioT differs from tbc mentioned in 

( P. 37 ) ^5i%Tvvfei ( p. 53 ) and of wnrmBt^ ( fol. 26*. 

V. 258 ). 


> Thli rersd is identical with verse No 1 in Ms No. 829 of 1875-78. 
e This verse No. 3 appears as verse No. 4 la the Ms. ( No. 839 of 1875-76 } 
^?5^^nvrvin7l ct Hari Kavi. 

* Jaitaa Eist. Quarterly, VoL X, No, 3. pp. 478-135, 
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Dr. Sharma then quotes two verses introduced by Hari Eavi 
as composed by his brotlier They are ’• — 

(?) i 

— '^sUTirfui^: 

(=1) “ (^T) ^ nfpTPTTnr rcTnr ^ iHFcm: i 

^ jrf^n (rtil) 

511^ II 

- Jisn^SigsmifSi^; 

( fol. 33, V. 124 ) 

It will now be seen that verse No. 2 quoted above is exactly 

idootioal with v. 4 of the stray folio viz. 

’’ This identity proves beyond doubt that Sri Hari Eavi, 
the author of SubhU^aharavalt refers in bis anthology to the 
verses of hU brother culled from the “ ” Ms, a stray 

folio of which has been preserved in the Ms. of ^grrsT^^ oI 
Hari Eavi. This association of sq^VTTvr with the author of 

raises the question about the identity of the two Hari Eavis 
viz. ( 1 ) the author of jrunWmw and (2) the 

author of I shall now prove that both these authors 

are identical. My grounds for establishing this identity are 

(1) Dr, Sharma observes ' about Hari Eavi the author of 
h*^riHfl3rtT^ic3 •*““ 

“ The author Sri Hari Eavi seems to have been a poet of high 
order. He boasts of himself in the following verse •— 
nu': yyi5ii«d- 1 

^cT^UT HtJ ldi*irtt II 

?r: ^pra: ^pf^TRvqrmtqmir u 
( fol. 33* V. 123 ) 

The above verse is identical with v. 163 on folio of the 

Ms of ^tl^ ' dK cT incorporated in the long extract quoted above. 
Perhaps it may have been taken from the Sambhursia-Carita by 


I IHQ. Vol. X, No. 3. P. 482. 
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the author of Suhhasjtaharamli. This identity of verses is sufB- 
cient to establish the identity of the two Hari Kavis. 

(2) Mr. M. Krishnamacharya' in his book on Sanskrit 
Literature remarks about Hari Kavi the author of Subhasita- 
harSvali — 

“ His native country however appears to be the Dekkan. and 
he betrays a very close acquaintance with the literature of his 
country. ' * 

These remarks are to some extent borne out by the colophon of 
the Sambhuraja-Carita. We have stated above that Hari Kavi's 
father fflTTUor was the resident of or or Surat but 

he is said to be ' ’ ( v. 169 of the colophon ). 

{ 3 ) -Dr. Sharma states about the author of Suhha^tahura’ 
wdi*.- *' Among various other poets Hari Kavi mentions the names 
of the following with reverence as- 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


IX 

XI 


X 



It is possible to make a conjecture that these people were 
either Hari Kavi’s contemporaries or preceded him shortly." 

Dr. Sharraa’s conjecture that some of these people were Hari 
Kavi’s contemporaries appears to be corroborated go far as 
Is concerned. "We have seen above that the mentions 

him as the ^ of King Sambhu and describes him in two verses 
{ 124 and 125 on folio 82). Besides wo are told that* Hari Kavi 
composed the Sambhurajacarita at the bidding of this 

(v. 172 on folio ^). 

( 4 ) As regards the parentage of the author of the ^mbhurnja‘ 
carila and that of the SubhU.ft(aha7^vati I have to observe os 
follows ' — 


1 The Classical Period of Sanskrit Literaiure, Uadras. 190G, p. ISG. 
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(i) The colophons of tho different Sarffas of the Samhhu- 

rUjacarila uniformly call as ‘ ’ i. e. son of WIQOT* 

Then osoin ■verso 177 of the oxtroct from the colophon quoted 

above and verse 153 on foUo-^^ use the ndjective with 

reference to Hari Kavi. Ho is also called ‘ Minmffi’: ’ in verso 163 
in the top margin of folio All those expressions prove that 

Hfcmuf was the father of 

( ii ) Dp. Sharma states that Hari Kavi, the author of 
was the pupil of sTm^Tor as ho refers to him as ‘snrrrff* 

‘ The statement of Ibo colophons in the 
makes it clear that JTTTnmQf^ was the father of CftTTT, The titla 
hero is significant as siinger was not only the father of 
but his ^ as well, because in verso 168 be is mentioned as 5^ 

( sTnmvTiTnTTt ) which corresponds to too title used in 
the colophons. It t3> therefore, clear that one and the same person 
HKluui was both tbe and the father of Hari Karl. In verse 153 

197 

( Folio — ) Bari Kavi calls himself ' ^U 'rao TpJUix* in addition to 

his being Verse 164 (folio ^||— ) informs us that 
his family attained pre>emineQce owing to the grace of an ascetic 
( ui?rgT ) of the name of hr i u ot. 

The identity of the two Hari Kavis is in my opinion eoffi- 
oiently established on the strength of the evidence recorded 
above. It is now easy tofii the date of SubhS^iiohurorcli. In this 
connection we quote Dr. Sharma^a conclusion. ' 

" As Hari Kavi quotes the verses of Panditaraja JagannStbs, 
he cannot be a contemporary of Akbar. Therefore, he must have 
flourished in the middle of the 17th century A. D. ” . 

This conclusion of Dr. Sharraa is confirmed in general by our 
study of the AtwiSAttraJacarffabecauBe it was composed in A-D. 16^5 
and because of our identification of the author of the Subhd^ita- 
hSruvoli and the ^UTTibhurajoconfa as stated above. As regatds the 
chronological order of these two works we are unable to decide 


IHQ, Vol. X, p. 479. 
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bscauso the verse common to both these works ts not indicated by 
the name of its source. A glance at the varied and rich contents 
of -the Sub^nsjtnftSruttiii wiU show, however, that Hari Kavi was 
a voracious reader and perhaps this encyclopaedic anthology 
containing gams of Sanskrit poetry culled from innumerable 
•sourcjobjjtnnins from poets and poetaTters of hoary antiquity down 
to his contemporary Ktanapandita and oven his younger brother 
Cakropani, served as a good discipline for a budding poet of Hari 
Kavi's classsical taste bq as to enable him to write an independent 
mahakari/a in 12 cantos bubbling with the essence of Sanskrit 
classical poetry and devoted to the glorification of King SambhajI, 
whose gay personality afTorded him an excellent opportunity to 
make a colourful display of a princely career, which has been 
estimated hy some modern historious os politically ineffete and 
unwise. 

My brief analysis of the sambhurUjacffnla based on the avai- 
lable fragment of this m'lbrtkiwya will, it is hoped, remove doubts, 
if any, of modern historians obout the identity of the hero of this 
poem with King Sambhaji, the son of Shivaju I sbsl!, however, 
sum up th3 niaiu facts revealed In my analysis which support 
my Identification of Sambhurija with King Sambhaji 

( 1 ) The date of composition of the poem viz. A. D. 1685 
corresponds to Sambhaji’s period of reign. 

( 2 ) The birth of from and the adjectives 

f|nr»nr, as applied to ?yga5r in many places as pointed out 

by me in the prenmble of this paper clearly indicate the parentage 
of IheMaratha King. 

( 3 ) The reference to the sword of the goddess in 

the bauds of King Sambhu and its description in three verses as 
pointed out by me also confirm my identification. 

( 4 ) The mention of ‘ «fri^' ^ with reference to 

Sambhuraja is also important. SbivSji was called 
and bis son Sambhaji was expected to follow his father in keeping 
this motto before him os a state policy at a time when Hinduism 
was re garded to be in peril. 

* Compare the followiog versa in the Sudhabhuiana of King Sambhu 
IGovt. Ori. Series) B. O. B. Instittite, 1926. 

'• STgifir Sfj?T3^ I 

rfrsTTsmr^ m ii it 

14 lAnn&lt.B.O. R.1.1 
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( 5 ) The poet Hari Kavl may have resided occasionally 
at Saitbljaii’s court, though he himself and his father may have 
bean normally residents of gjTSt or Surat. As the poem was com* 
posed at the bidding of SamhhajTs by name 3>wrfrltr such an in- 
ference is warranted. At any rate a greater contact of the courtly 
life of King Sambhaji may be presumed in view of the dominant 
note of gaiety prevailing in the portion of this mshakavya 
analysed by me, The poet’s family belonged originally to the 
Deccan as his father is called * ^i^vrrtTrrfn’n' ’ and naturally be 
mast have entertained a high regard for a King of the Deccan 
territories, though Surat was at this period of history in the hands 
of foreigners. 

My fiiend Prof. H. D. Velankar has already published a 
“Sanskrit work called ( Bhandarkar Oriental Research 

Institute, Govt. Ori. Series 1926 ) claiming for its author King 
Samhhu, popularly known as Samhhijl, son of ShlvSji the Great ’’ 
and has thus retrieved the lost name of King SamhUaji as “ noth* 
ing but vicious deeds, at the most brave and daring, are usually 
connected with the name of Prince Sambhaji. *’ About Sambh ajls 
literary taste Prof. Velankar remarks " - it is possible to con* 
elude that not only had SambhSji received education at the hands 
of learned Pandits but be bad also taste for Sanskrit literature and 
was occasionally in the habit of writing poetry in Hindi under the 
inQuence of Ksvi Kalaia or the celebrated Kalusba, especially 
when passing his leisure hours in the oompany of beautiful 
women. ” In his Preface Prof. Velankar refers to Sambhaji’s 
Hindi Poems, selections from which were shown to him by Mr. 
Purusbottam Visbrain Mavji, J. P. Then again versos ’ 16 and 
15 in the preamble of Budbabbusana clearly refer to Sambhaji's 
contact with learned men well versed in Poetry, Rhetoric, 
Puranas. Music and Archery. 


1 These verses read as follows;— 
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Hari Knvi a post of no mean talents, must have been foremost' 
among the learned men patronized by Sambhaji and in ray 
opinion his present mahakuvya gives an added lastre to the 
cultural history of Sombhaii’s reign. 

About Koluaha, the enchanter, who exerted a wonderful in- 
fluence upon Sambhaji Prof. Velankar remarks '• — ■ 

“Among the quotations we find one from the pen of famous 
Kalusha. H is highly poetical and even though we unfortunately 
do. not possess any literary remains of this great favourite of 
King Sambhaji, we have grounds to believe that he was a literary 
man. In the old chronicles he is described as Kavikalasa or the 
poetEalasa. ” “We will not be, however, far from truth in 
assuming that to a considerable extent his literary gifts helped 
Kalusha to maintain his influence with the prince. It is quite 
possible that this Kavi Kalusha may have composed several 
poems, which were not preserved owing to the general disfavour 
in which he was held, but stray copies of which may yet have 
existed and might one day be discovered by us. ” 

These remarks of Prof. Velankar tempt ms to infer by 
wav of pure hyholhesis that ^vjrtiTcl who is described in two 
verses as the n? of King Sambhu in the ^amhhurUjacarita may be 
identical with Kavikalasa, the Kanuja Brahman who is popular- 
ly believed to have been purposely sent by the Emperor from 
Delhi. Hari Kavi, as Pr. Sharma tells us. refers to some versts of 
this pandit and introduces them in bis Subha^iahurSvaU by the 
expression " sfr^TOTfrirfTnTT’^. ” Then again in the Sambhuraja- 
carita Hori Knvi states that he wrote by order of one 

who was the of even King Sambhu ( ). 
All those references show the great influence hold over 

King Sambhaji and it is possible that he may have been identi- 
cal with the great enchanter of Sainbhaji, popularly known os 
Kavi Kolasa. This identification Is, however, suggested ns a mere 
hypothesis as among other accomplishments of given in 

the two verses on folio 82 quoted above wo find that ho is called 

cipressions which may hint at his cleverness in political 
chicanery, bo characteristic of Kavi Kolasa, the great enchanter 
of King Sambhaji. 
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Irrespeotivo of our proposed identification of with 

it would be useful to put on record verses quoted by Hari 
Kavi in his SubhU^i/ahUruvali and ascribed to for the 

reason that he is mentioned as the of King Sambhu in the 
^awiAurajacar/te. If any poems of arc traced hereafter 

by historians the verses recorded below may prove useful in 
studying the question of our proposed identity of the two persona- 
lities. I, therefore, quote these verses from the fragment of the 
Mb of ^jAAilst/ahurat’o/i viz. No. 92 of A. 1883-S4 in the Govt Mss 
Library at the B. 0, R. Institute, Poona t — 

folios 8*9 — “ 1 

II 

‘^.fxr^H^iq jf^TTrrJr: n hh u 

“ ^T^RjWfur^fhif sfvra KT5T?nn?vfrf r 

^ Rf ii 

mrR'jTTfwJiT mr nirm ^ff g F q iy f rg ii ’’ 

^Tfffr^nn ^TK^irgT^'ritvff i 

ST^rafOT ryyw w«r^T^%rTrst ii 

1 w H 1 d.: i 

^||U||e|U' I 

sTKir ^rr^jini jrgjif srr i 

<Tfw>'t.T ^?ra!wi wRn'pTRfra' ii ?'5's n 

qs 'ntnjTr^r^UT*TPT ^iTT3^P0pr Tf; i 
STsTou^cr^r 11 
*r! 'pfcTT'j^gcj^ ^rnr i 

WTra^gnqficciqi%ci^^ II ?‘l<2 II 

— %ft^ctjpff^^rTiw '* 


folio 15 — 


folio 38 — 
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folio 39 — “ T^TT^^i^nTrfr ^rtirt £tii'^iwin?5Tfrr i 

We have seen aboTe that in the old chronicles Sambhaji's 
adviser Kalusha is descrihad as In the above verses of 

ifc'-jjiqjgcf he styles himself as efjj^ apparently eraphnstz- 

icg his poetical talents and perhaps echoing the identity of his 
Sanskrit name with the popular name 

II 

Since the above paper was written I have analysed AIss of 
represented by the following entry in Aufreebt’s Calcr 
logu$ Ojla/ogoru 7 *, Part I, p. 768*— 

and tlka by Hari, Report CLXX-Comm. by 

ibid ” 

Mss represented by this entry of Aufrecht are available in the 
Govt Mss Library. They are*-— (1) No. SZ7 of 1875-76. iZ) No. 828 
of 1875-76 and (3) No. 82i* of 1875-76. They wore acquired from 
Surat by Dr. Biihler in 1875. Anfroebt’e entry about the author 
of this Kavya aui commentary is misleading because we find that 
this KSvya v/as written by Hari Kovi, the author of £r«iiAa. 5 ?Va- 
fiarcivali and the i^onibAarSiccanVn. 

Ifs Ho. S8S of i575-76— This is a fragment of 
of Some of its folios are not numbered but it consists of 46 

folios. It was copied iu Samvat 1779 i. e. in AD. 1723 as the follow- 
ing colophon shows: — 

gir: I) ^pinr: 11 sfr n Kfrr^ 11 ?vsvs\ gxf ^ 

The above colophon makes it clpar that this commentary was 
written by The poem commented on is a called 

and the name of this commentary is 
We have no means of ascertaining the number of cantos of this 
Wfr^rnT of but the above colophon of canto VIII proves 

that it must have been somewhat like the ^amhliurujucarita in 
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its extent. Tie references to earlier works and authors found in 
this fragment ore'- — 


(1 ) fol, 1, 6; 

( 2) STfiTuHtfJT fol, 2, 6,7, 8, II, 
13. 15. 18. 19, 20, 24, 27. 30, 
32.37,33,39,41,41. 45. 46, 

( 3 ) SRiTC; many times; 

( 4 ) ?ffJT^r»nrfT fol. 5. 17, 32.; 

( 5 ) fol. 6; 

( 6) 8, 39; 

n fol. 9; 

fol. 9, 28, 29. 32.36; 

( 9 ) y n«i> ’Trt' fol. 10; 

(10) arr^v: fol. 10; 

(11) >nnftnKJr(T fol. lO; 

(12) 5?:^ fol. 19; 

(13) |iTJ fol. 20. 30, 36. 38,44; 


(14) srfrHTPrmfe fol. 23; 

(15) mcT foL 26; 

(16) or M|wii«iWit fol. 20; 

(17) f^xTc?^ fol. 26; 

(18) fol. 2S; 

(19) fol. 29; 

(20) fol. 29; 

(21) !'cr»T^»TTC7 fol, 31; 

(22) fol. 33; 

(23) fol. 33; 

(24) an ia im fol. 36; 

(25) ^rTTfJTrPT fol. 37, 

(26) fol. 4?; 

(27) fol. 42; 

(28) Tfton fol. 46; 


Afa N'o. S£9 of /STS-re—This fragment of consists 

of about 76 folios of which folios 1 to 68 contain the commentary 
for canto I of 5^iPa«3Ka, while folios 69 to 76 contain a portion 
of the commentary for canto II (12 versos only). This Ms is very 
important for our present study as it furnishes more particulars 
about Hari Kavi. The first 10 verses refer to snTTvuT, the 5^ of 
Haii Kavi, and also refer to hie patron who is styled as 

i e. born of oc SMvaji ( verses 7 and 8). We are also told 
explicitly that this commentary was composed by the order of 
Sombhaji and that the Kavya was composed by Hari Kavi him* 
self ( verse 10 ). 


This statement proves that Hari Kavi must have been a court- 
poet of King Sambhaji to receive direct orders of King Sambhsji 
unlike his composition of .^jm6.'iur<yacari?a which, as we have 
seen above, was composed at the bidding of ^3rif%cT, the of 
Sambhsji. Perhaps this jtr may have brought Hari Kavi into 
prominence and royal favour recognizing Lis poetic talents and 
learning, being himself and ’ ). I shall 

now quote the Introductory 12 verses of Ibis Ms as no copies of 
this work are available so fuT*- — 



Hariictvi alias SkUmibha/fa 
folio 1-2 — « 

«fUHt \ 

qpTT^Tnniw: ^ 5 r^fff li 

II ? il 

^ ^ ^virfH I 

^nilFinT^T^ II 
■^n^fRTvT T^^ngj^titfr i 

^ iTJraRTra^vr: ii r ti 
<rt it?: i 

TTtNjTT ^TTTT f^Md II ^ II 

r ?2fn%fn^ 5t ii « ii 
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^r?^TJnr?ra7rnT^^^P^*rTTTr - 1 

JTirnroi s^TT^TvTjw 'iHii'H II H It 

V m +< It^H t flOl II 


r ? K^gm r ?yg»Td 11 ^ 11 

iff25 flNv^^ H'iia ^PTRiT II « n 

fW %«TW ^ildlMd: I 

a| FF° 4 II « It 

-ci ^ir^ '^ ' r ^FT %qcraTT 11 1 11 

ift^^t'Frnr ?i<trTT f^ 1 

eq r^T Tf^tnr n ? » 11 

•il*ns'\F-4in^oiMiq^i'lM»»tn U 
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nr^f^'r 11 n '> 

fT^TTT^^^T: ng ^q i: I 

»TT^/?niT 11 

^#2 T? rjqfr. ii P. \t 

Vorsc No. I in the ab>roextract viz. ‘Uff»Tr7>T^7T?q'**^t^r5TJT ” 
is almost identical with verso No. C ia tho sq*qn5rn^r ertrart quo* 
ted by mo above from a stray folio found in the Ms of ?P5>r3Tqns. 
So also verse No. 4 viz. *' ^f57q5rcrnrt7R7T...T?T3 ^ " is almost id- 
entical with verso A’b 3 of the fragment. It is possi- 
ble thattbo younger brother in bis enthusiasm to outdo Ws 

older brother moy have incorporated these verses from the latter's 
works without ockDowlodgemoot though the elder brother 
Hart Kavi had better sense of lUetaiy veracity as be bas introdu- 
ced all verses of hia younger brother with the expression 

'* in lii.s Sa^hSpMnritva^i. 

As this fraginont of contains a portion of tbe com- 

mentary different from that found Id Ms No 82 S of 1875-7G it 
would bo usofiil to record the references to earlier a'orks and 
authors noticed by me in my cursory reading of tbe Ms. These 
referonces are = — 

( 1 ) ^75? fob 3 (13) fob 10, 

(2 ) inTf-' fob 5, 6, 7, 10, etc. (14) stthitr^ fob 10, 11, 12,14, 

( 3 ) qirtrj, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 25, 26, 

fob 3 28. 30, S2, 33, 30. 42, 43, 

(4 ) grrifr fob 5, 6, 15, 23, 24, 47,61, 

25, 26, 27, 35, 38, 40,41, (15) qfr?tcgt fob 11, 

55,57 (Id) 3T^m: fob 11, 

( 5 ) fob 5, (17) urrlsrTJnnrrqTcT^rrtrm 

( 6 ) fob 5, 69, snrJTJ fob 72, 

( 7 ) fob 6. (18) X^: fob 44, 73, 

( 8 ) 'iWTci fob 8, (19) 

(9 ).? K-j-gT t fe ; fob 8, 17, fob 73, 

(iO) fob 8, 12, (20) fob 20, 73, 

Ul) fob 8, (21) >TTvff%- fob 1 1, 

(12) fob 10, (22) fob 16, 
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23) fol. 10, 

(24) fol. 18, 19, 20,* ’ 

(25) sfm^m^ fol. 

20. 34, 

(i6) fol. 28, 51, 53, 

f27)|TT:fol. 19, 31. 50, 


fol. 21, 

(29) 23, 24, 66, 

(30) fol. 31, 

(81) fol. 37, 

(32) arf^lR fol. 60, 


The above list of references combined with the list of 
references in the other fragment of this commentary given previ- 
ously shows us the range of Hati K^vi’s studies and in my 
opinion justifies the self-conscious and somewhat boastful 
referenoes to his capaoUies and attaintnents occasionally found 
In his works noticed above. 

The hero of is or and his identity with 

King ^ is too transparent for the poet to hide behind apparently, 
godly environmentr in which he has been put by the poai. The 
hsroine is none other than who appears also to be the heroine 
as we have seen abova in out analysis of this w?T* 
zsw;. On folio 14 of this Ms the poet apparently discloses the 
identity of with ^^^^in the following erplaaation j— 

gnj^n^ 5 ^rT^Trr etc. ** 

The poet also refers to as the of the poem in the 

following lemaiks on folios 29-30 

He also refers to this os the beauty of the town of Surat 
in the following words on folio 50 ’ — 

Ihis heroine is shown to have attained a marriageable age on 
folio 31—'* gTTT^<uTTf^f|r^.....*nT^«nc7r, urvg” 

We have tried to prove from ,tho statements of in the 

that was both the tjg and father of This 

inference is clearly proved by the following statement of this 
poet in this commentary? — 

Folio— 58 ‘* ?fT snrnfujiwj sfr: ^rg^^nsTRttT^TflTsnprr 
gTmer:, rrarogrr tgcH 

15 I AoDils, B. o. R. I. J 
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Jiaje_Blso .seen. that Hari Kavi’a. family came, from, tha 
Deccan and tl;at]b^th, the father and the son ^were ^e^id^pi[s (Of 
Sarat. Hepe isjHjarijCavi*8.ov(rn explanation^hoqt .l|is|l?e(^i}i 
descent? — 


Folio 




The colophon of Camo ( appears as under on folio. 6S and, -it is 


..yery^ii^poTtant as .it discloses for the first time, in ourstudyrtbe 
.papular^^narae of, the poet which ^is — ",?T^ 

d^i7^C'jT^(57*:7r<s7rirf spi*?: " iPerhaps 


this real name of the poet viz. »Tr 3 >?j may afford historians a better 
jO)ji ,0 to trace the descendants in this family than the ppetio^panie 
psed throughout his works. 


Throughout, this paper we have identified -with modern 
iSnrat. Our identification is supported by Hari Kavi ibimsslf ifo' 
on'fQUo74.he explains Q?h>T ^ 

.fanm? •' 


and'furtber he refers to the beauty of Surat in these words '-i" 
crrR*rT^fr^^^3;j!:5fhTnTr ^ ’* 

On folio 75 he explains the reference to mountain In the text 
•of his Kavya " wVs: ^R70lt5T5^= ” 


Jlfs No. 8Z7 .of 187S-76 — We now come to the fragment t^f the 
text of the commentary on which we have noticed 

above -in our analysis of the two available fragments. -This Ms 
consists of 39 folios, folios 1 to 20 comprising canto I and -folios 

-50.lo.40 poipppising canto II. This ppem appears .toi.have been 

written in a sustained style in the olassioalifashion and iin>doing 
so the ppet.is apparently ^influenedd by Jagannptha^Pfpdi^araya* 
quptaliqns ^of -whose verses have been given ^by, our poet ,in ^tbe 
Suhhasitaharavali. Here fs his appreciation of PanditarayaB 
poetic composition on folio 21 of the present Ms ■ 



^ it f *TJr?rT’^% I 

•^fqjj^5T*I5Tr«rf^5^r ir” 
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1 V ^ h**'* 

T be poet refers to in veTse 8 of tWs Kavya •whioh 

begins on folio 2 with!^—' 

“ »nTJ an9 ends’ 

On folio 4 the followfng Verses 24 and *25 appear^ and I find 
they appba? in‘‘ the” 5 ly<MVRrf' with * identical ‘ verse numbers. 
Theses verses are :— 

Tyrant?!? i 

«^fq>nnrfH^f^4^*i'^q*«qqrnfli: II I) 
g’UTwj irFq‘ %T^ffii53TTqt®w?fT- i 

?Tinr'iT?^Dff i 

^urfr ir^fTf f^StJlV^efpqTT^jfoft I 

^iri^ if Hk'u" 

The followinVverse 2^l' IS identical with*Ver^e '2*6 in the 
referred lo'by'usTn tfie'bkgfnmng of^tiis ija^e'r'j— 

n'R^'u 

A6ln'tfi(j'ba^d‘'of tHe'cotHdiyot'dry ^on ■thy^Kfi^hI“HdH KaVi 

state'irtli&i^Vd'hbfc't^d'bi-'dBF'of the King'‘^tiibhu 'to ■o6miidH’‘t^b • 

** snCQ J 

^fFTeUX^r ^i«irtOK9dWi I 


^ WT ^ 

We get more description of the heroine in this Kfivya end 
her matchless beauty, news of which reached the King who began 
to pine for her hand : — 

»PTrT I 

— •’ '■ r 11 
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folio 16 — " g tj Tg ti pn fr r^ tf r a ’ i 

^TTTT^fr i 

snrrvTjff ^TOT^rTT ?4r*jq'iic i 

H ^rsTT tf r ii^l g ncl. 11 ? ll»» 

folio 17 — ** ^ ^ I 

K ^ etc. *» 


Persons interested in the Kiss’s welfare sot busy and we find 
a Brahman approaching the King with a letter from Surat from 
^'TT’a father J— 


Canto I ends on folios 20*'21 as follows : 


HT^rt^r mff P r Hmsvdti: n W n 


^ntTHTT HtH 3T?IJJ* It 

The parentage of is giyen in the following verses on folio 
22. sfty-*5? was a King of Surat In bis line was born aro^. the 
father of the heroine of the poem. This tTW^IfT or arPf^RjfT 
despatched a letter to offering the hand of ^ to him 

through a Brahman messenger who was bis 57 and inviting him 
to his capital with all his rojal paraphernalia : — 


“ 'mSj gT srm?j«1?i franr i 


1 I 

?#rfxrR3ni^ rrnTr »nn f^rtvr ii c ii 


atewat ^'f(=r%ftr I 

'tqvu'tviUni 1 


iiMdH+TT ?rt ii % n 
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folio 38 - 


5TT3^}jJT; I 

r^^^»r^frr ^ pr^t^r f^T5?TO’(fT)5TTPT»fT 1 
#• ’if h it it 


folio 39 - 


^’l^^npTT I 


*1*1 r?" ^i^cH ^T'ji<i'*ii<j ^tTT II 
fpTT R^Rtf^TTVTfWr RIRTlt I 

— *' aTTOT«^ fl^y^fjir^: ^ 5%^ ” 


— “ ^2?nR Qjy^<:: i 
The fragment ends as under: — 

‘‘ sfi-itra^i^feff 5i^a l^ira^mS wT I 
^T jruT^prpR’^nr ^rnrR’nnsru' u 

*nfr T^rrniTPTu: ti ’ 




’ U lT dRU ' — 

In the last verse of canto 11 quoted above we find for the first 
time the name of the mother of Hari Kavi mentioned, which is 
STSTTHT because the verso states “ Annapurna gace birih to Hari 
Kavi from Narayanasun. ” 

In the above analysis of all the available fragmentary Jfss of 
Hari Kavi’s works wo have tried to lay bare some historical In- 
formation but have not attempted to Identify or verify the some 
from other historical sources. Such on attempt must be made in 
dopendently by scholars interested in the history-of the period to 
which King Sambhsji belongs. We have attempted in the present 
study to give a rough sketch of Hari Kavi and his works written 
under the patronage of King Satnbhsji. 
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ALPHABETiCAli LWOFITAl^Oia'ANT 
HiSTOi(ICaL NA¥E!a 

Mentioned by Hari -Eavi 
— mother of ^ 4 ri Knvi‘ 

or / the'ffuru^of'King'Sanlbhajf^rbbkblyJindentical with 

or — the heroine of i5THtT3TgftfT and and the 

beauty of the town of Surat.' 

— younger brother of Hari 'Eavi. 
fxfjTTTtfui— Great Gradd-fath8i*-of >Hari’Eivf.- 
fTT^— live^'at 5 Su>at.* 

fathet bf ^^the’herdlnd'of ’and |?^s?r^iTcT. 

^—Brahman messenger 'sent by*?TT^^'‘wltii‘a 'letter propos* 
Ing the marriage of his daughter '^Wltb’EiiigShiiibh'ajil* 

♦TTCTTW or rrrrnw®? — The guru and father of Hari Eavi. 

3Tn5TPT ('^fgt^T^T)■’-appt8Ciated•aud^quoted•by.•Ha^i Eavi. 

q^RPT — Unold'offiati KaVl Md'elde’r btdthej^'oftHari Kavi’s 

fathersnKnnjr;’' 

— popular name of Hari Kavi, 

Tl?lTI^~nlentioned by'Hari'EaVi as the'prbvliidd to Vhfdh his 
family'-belongedi' 

TRtlr'RC or ftT^WtR bi HTqsnw or fPRqrnT-Same os Surat 

iyi?n>T— Grand-father of Hari Kavl, 

ViaiM,' 51 H?^*~identic 8 r ' with ' the ’ Mafatbk'J King • 
Sambhajii'Bon’Of ShivSjUthe'Great." 

^tyilsT-idttT-^compoied’lii !&.*D.'16B5 bJr^Hari Eafri bi^'tS^^'ordeY^ 

of ^.ur rq f str thO purfl'of'Kfng Satlibbsji ( Vigi TST ).' 

or fliV^dther of 'qhsrnr or ‘Sambhsii,* idehtidaT^wlth 
SblvSil the “Great." 

ancestor of of Surat, father of ^qr. 
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the Governor of Surat (called in the 

SHlRdSicniW— an enoyolopaedio anthology compiled by Harl 
Kavi. 

or fTRTrrTTff — father of^ in perhaps 

identical with ftrfrT.Tff. 

or or ^?:rT“-idenlical with modern Surat, town of 
Harl Kavi’s residence. 

( alias 'Trjvj )— author of |g^*-ayKd and com- 

mentary, and ^^TTWrsuMi^. 

raahakSvya composed hy Hari Kavi by order of 

King Sambh&ji. 

— called composed by Hari Kavi hy 

order of King Sambhaji, 
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• THE DATE OF KALIDASA 

Among the vexed qoestions of Indian chronology there is none 
more important or interesting than the date of Kalidasa. It ha? been 
the subject of many a keen controversy, and there is scarcely an 
Orientalist of note, but has either directly contributed to it, or has, 
at least, espoused a side of the question. As a result of the numerous 
investigations and criticisms extending over a period of nearly a cen- 
tury, we now get two rival theories regarding the date of the great 
poet— the earlier or First Century B. C., and the later or Fourth 
Century A. D., theory. The former may also be called the Indian 
view, as, in the words of Prof. A. B. Keith, “ it has now no serious 
supporters outside India'*'; while the latter may be styled as the Euro- 
pean view for the same reason, although there are some Indian scho- 
lars also who accept it as the more probable date of Kalidasa. Wide- 
ly as the two views differ in point of time, they are In agreement as to 
this • that Kalidasa ffoorished in the reign of a king VikramSditya of 
Ujjayini, presumably the First, But as historians have wrongly 
thought tiU now Chandra Gupta IJ, of the Gupta dynasty, to be the 
first monarch who bore that name, naturally the patronage of the 
I»et also has come to be fathered upon him, notwithstanding the 
absence of any corroborative evidence. And thus the revolt against 
the traditional view is regarded as all but complete and fruitful. 

But this identification of the first Vikramaditya with Chandra 
Gupta II is no longer unchallenged. In an artide published by me a 
few days ago in the 'journal of Indian History,’ Vol. X, part 2, entitled 
A pnzzle in Indian Epigraphy’, I have proved the hollowness of the 
epigraphic foundation on which the whole theory is based. And as 
the question of the date of Kalidasa necessarily hinges on the date of 
Vikramadit]^, the present article may be regarded as only a sequel to 
the first. The results obtained in the former may be summed up 
follows : — 

Firstly, the word gapa ’ in the phrase * gapasthiti which occurs 
in the Mandsore inscription^ means *gapana’ (reckoning), which 
sense is recorded by the &tbdarnax>a ifolrr. 

Secondly, the whole phrase *gapa-5thiti* means ‘the system of 
reckoning , and not tribal constitution as epigraphists have taken 
irto mean so far. 


1. . Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 143. 
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Thirdly, the theory of the Malayan Kepoblic in the first century 
B. C., 'Which is based on nothii^ better Uie misinterpretation 
of the above*mentioQed phrase, is entirely nnfounded, there being ab< 
Bolately no other evidence to support it. 

And fourthly. King Vikramaditya of the Pramara dynasty, the 
hero of countless legends, ruled at Ujjayint at the time, as is testified 
by the Rajpnt Chronicles and the Kathasaritsagara. 

Thus the existence and monarchy of the legendary Vikramaditya 
being placed on a firm historical footing, it now only remains to see 
whether in the body of evident^ adduced so far to determine the date 
of Kalidasa there is'anything that necessitates his dissociation from 
this earlier king of that name, or association with a later king of the 
same name. It is scarcely necessary to remark that in the evidence 
there is nothing of (he kind, unless 'we confound with that evidence 
the various fanciful theories which are put forward to make np its 
deficiency, rather than obtained as its legitimate condnstons. That 
evidence, on the other hand, as 1 shall now endeavonr to prove, is far 
more favourable for the earlier, than for the later date of the poet. 
Besides, the nearness of Kalidasa to King Udayana as revealed in 
Megh. 30, and his repeated use of the epithet Mabeodra is the 
Vikraniorva^yat furnish evidence which, as I shall prove for the 
first time, confirms the earlier date. 

All external evidence, so far available, only proves that Kalidasa 
lived centuries before Bapa and RavikTrti, and also before VatsabhaHi, 
the author of the Mandsore inscription. This is, of course, indecisive 
In determining his exact date. But the religious creed of the poet and 
the linguistic peculiarities in his works dearly point to the first cen- 
tury B. C. as the more probable date of the two. For the Gopta kings 
were avowed Vaijoavas, while Kalidasa's Civile indinations are 
quite unmistakable. According to the Kathasaritsagara, Vikramaditya, 
( the founder of Ibe Samvat cm ) and his father Mahendraditya, were 
both zealous devotees of God ^iva ; so much so, that the father is des- 
cribed as peculiarly favoured by that God who sent down his 'gana 
hfalyavat by name, to be bora ou the earth as his son. And, as 1 have 
already remaiked in my former article, the whole province of Malwa 
appears to have received a sort of Impetus in its ^ivism from the 
magnificent piety of such rulers. It is far more reasonable, therefore 
to suppose that Kalidasa lived at a time when &iivism was at its 
height in ^falwa and enjoyed the patronage of kings with whom he 
agreed in religious views, than that he lived to the decadent period of 
^vism, and was patronised by Vai 5 pava rulers. 

The linguistic evidence also points in the same direction. A 
glance at the Gupta inscriptions is sofEctent to convince the reader 
that their style belongs to a period W'hich is ^rtiinly later that 
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of Kalidasa. I^ng compounds, which form the very essence of later 
SanslcTit prose as well as poetry, play a far more important part in 
the inscriptions than in the works of Kalidasa. Indeed, the fondoess 
for long compounds which secure an economy of words nnknowi 
to any ■other language seems to have been an everdncreasiog 
passion in the early centuries of the Christian era till at last it 
reached its cnlminating point about the time of Bapa. During the 
Gupta period it appears to be growing stronger, as even a cntsciT 
glance at the inscriptions is snfficTent to convince. As this is a ten- 
dency that belongs to the epoch and not to individnal poets, it is 
certunly incorrect to assign Kalidasa to the Gnpta period. Then 
again, the archaisms of Kalidasa point in the same direction. He 
clearly lived at a time when the Pantnian grammar had not obtained 
a complete vogue. Constmctions like ^ qitHn SIWITS *1^1 
(Raghu. IX, 61) and *1^ (5bid. XIII, 36) which Mallinatha 

calls on-Paninian* only, presuppose the sanction of some other gram* 
matical system, than the Paninian. And such Vedic or post-Vedic 
forms as snu for for for and 

for must be regarded as belonging to a period, anterior 

to the Guptas by several centuries. We may, therefore, safely assign 
KSIidisa to the first century B. C., when the Paninian grammar, sup* 
plemeoted and commented upon by Kityayana and Patafljali res* 
pectively, was gaming, but had not gained, a full vogue ; when p«t‘ 
Vedic and epic words were still lingering in the 'bhi$a ' or classical 
Sanskrit {and when some other ^ammatlcal systems were still hold- 
ing their own against the Paninian supremacy. That Bharavi and other 
immediate successors of Kalidasa do not swerve an iota from Panini's 
rule is a fact which reveals bis considerable remoteness from them 
and thus also confirms the early date. 

But of greater importance than either the reli^oiis creed or the 
linguistic peculiarities. Is the historical allusion in stanza 30 of the 
Meghaduta. In it the poet distinctly says that the old folks of Avanti 
in his times were deeply versed in the legends of Vatsa-raja Udayana. 
This clearly shows that the legends were a living tradition in 
Kalidasa’s time. As oral traditions cannot continue very long after 
the death of the hero, it is but reasonable to assign K^idasa to the 
first century B.C., when the country of Malwa could still be resounding 
with Udayana’s exploits. And a distance of about four centuries 
between the king and the poet is the only reasonable and maximum 

, 1 . Raghu.XrV23,Ktun.I,35. 

2. §ak.ni. 

3. Ragbu. XIV, 71. 

4. Kum. in, 44. ' 
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distance of time. 'It is highly improbable that the Udayaua legend 
should be a living tradition, even after the lapse of nine centuries — 
the distance of time rvhicb separates William the Conquerer from 
Edward VII — as we are compelled to suppose if we choose the 4th 
century A.D, as the date of Kalidasa. From the way in which the 
allusion is made, it appears thpt, as pec^le of Dehli and Agm relate 
certain traditional stories abont the great hlc^bul Emperors in this 
twentieth century, so the people of Ujiayini told stories of Udayana in 
Kalidasa's time. Besides; after Gnna^ya wrote his popular Brhal- 
hatha in the 6rst century A.D., the Tldayana legend became wide- 
spread throughout India, and it could not be confined to the old folks 
of Ujjayiui only in the 4th century A.D.J as wo must suppose it w’as, 
if we accept the later date of Kalidasa. The dioice of the theme of the 
Nalavika^nimitra also confirms the earlier date. For a poet of the 
fourth century A.D, could scarcely be much familiar with the petty 
incidents in the life of a king who lived at least five hundred years 
before him. Thus from the foregoing discussion we arrive at results 
which are mutually harmonious. King- Udayana, who was a con- 
temporary of Gautama and MahSvlra, was, for about five centuries* 
the hero of popular romantic tales, which were nltimately incorporated 
into bis monumental work by Gupldbya in (be first century A.D. 
These tales were in the shape' of current oral traditions in the time of 
Kalidasa who lived about a century before that prolific writer. And 
it is that noble patron of KilidSsa, Vlkramlditya 'of Ujjaybi, 
who finds a place in the last book of the B;hatkatha, and 
who was later destined to oust Udayana from the field of romance and 
take that place for himself. And if there are any veiled compliments 
to bis patron in the works of K^dasa, or any grounds that surest a 
similarity between the heroes of his poetical works and a living hero 
of his time, they are,- as I shall now prove for the first time, in 
complete agreement with this earlier Vikraniaditya of the Brhatkatha, 
and not with any other later king of that name. These are, indeed, so 
striking In their occurrence and appeai^ce, and so felicitous in their 
result and corroborative force that th^y completely undermine the 
Gupta-theory which is now in vogue. ’ The unsoundness and even 
hollowness of that view, however, shall be subsequently proved quite 
apart from these considerations. 

The title of the play * Vikramorvahtya it is generally believed, 
is <diosen by Kalidasa in order to glorify and immortalize bis 
patron’s name. According to the Kathasaritsasara, which 
is only on abridgement of Gupadbya’s BrJuxtkaHtS, now unfortu- 
mitely lost, the name of VikramSditya’s father was Mahendra" 
dit>'a. And the repeated nse of the epithet * ilahendra ’ in the play, 
from among a large number of lodra's epithets, now reveals its 
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mystery. Evidently the poet intends to sing the glory of the old lias 
Mahendra, whose patronage he appears to have enjoyed in his youlb. 
Indeed, the repetition of that one epithet is so frequent that in the first 
act alone it occurs no less than she times. Then in the short prelade to 
the third act, which b hardly two pages in length, we find it repelled 
four times. The same number of times it is repeated in the 
last act also. The poet’s fondness for variety, and dislike of repetitioa 
are so well known, that the persistent nse of that one epithet cannot be 
easily set aside. It is especially significant ^haf other epithets of India, 
though employed, are not repeated in any sense of the word, 
while ‘ Mahendra ’ occnis too frequently in this play, and in this play 
only. In the 7th act of the ^akuntaJa, and the 3rd canto of 
the * Ktimafsambhava't where Indra figures prominently, we do not 
discavet the repetition of any one of the nanaes of that god. Since the 
epithet occurs in prose sentences only, it is evidently used by 
preference and not by the sheer force of necessity, as, perhaps, may be 
thought in the case of metrical compositions. It is not, however, only 
the repetition that we are to take as significant in import, bet 
there are a few sentences also in the play, which are strikingly 
suggestive. They are as follows : — 

1 • Vik. I 

X f^trr \ 1 

\ 1 m i i 

V 1 III 

K snm I wrfid: w 

I 

-Of these, No. 3 has been generally admitted to be a compliment 
to Vikramaditya. Nos, I and 4 seem to be an eocominm on Mahen- 
dra, the father of Vikramaditya, and the ruling king of Ujjayini at 
the time. ^o. 2 is especially important, inasmuch as it mentions 
together the names of the father and the son, and that also in su^ 
a manner as leaves no donbt in the mind of the reader about their 
mutual relation. For it is dearly suggested that the ‘greatness’, or 
exploits of Vikrama, bring relief to Mahendra ( )• 

more important and suggestive is No. 5, wherein the poet clearly shows 
his preference for &Iahcnttra. since the repetition of Puraiidartr from 
the preceding stanza would fit batter in the context ; and thus 
by a clever suggestion, seems to echo the grief of Kingship at the 
intended retirement of the old Kit®. Such clear compliments, of 
course, could never be lost on the contemporary spectators of the play 
when it was first enacted on the stage of Ujjayini. Indeed, the play 
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seems to have been composed at the time of the intended retirement of 
Mabendra from active life, and the installation of Vikrama on the 
throne — an arrangement which conforms to the poet’s ideal of a 
venerable old hing, who finds bis son grown np in years, and promis* 
ing in abilities.* That MahenrSditya, the father of the foander of the 
Samvat era, actually renonnced the kingdom in this manner, is clear 
from the Kathasaritsagara : — 

3Tf»Tf^ §3 11 

Kalha. XVIII. 

59-60. ' 

And sentence No. 6, as indeed the whole last scene in the 5th 
act of the Vikramorvailya, suggests the actual course of events of 
the times ; viz,, the * Rajyabhifeka ’ of the young prince, and the 
retirement of the old king to I^rapasT with his queen and minister. 
The dramatist, of coarse, has to wind up the play in accordance with 
the laws of Bb^ta, the supreme law*giver of Sanskrit dramatists, 
who does not allow a sorrowful end In Sanskrit dramas. 

Thus the Vskramorva^Ti'c reveals that Kllidlsa bad already 
made a name as a great poet — though not yet as the greatest-^in the 
reign of M ahendraditya. , Very likely the ilalavUagnifnitra bad laid 
the foundation of his fame. He was certainly a young man at the 
time of the retirement of that king — not much older, we may believe, 
than the prince Vikramaditya, whose royal patronage be appears to 
have enjoyed afterwards for 'a longer period, and composed, during 
that time of maturity, those master>pieces which easily give him the 
first place among Sanskrit poets. 

The testimony of the Raghuvathka is still more remarkhble. The 
childlessness of Dillpa in the early part of bis life and the boon of 
Vasi§tha’s celestial cow, NandinT, to which favour the birth of Raghu 
is ascribed, bear a strong resemblance to the similar condition of 
Mahendraditya, and the birth of Vikramaditya by Siva’s favour, in the 
Kathasaritsagara. Then the education of young Raghu, his marriage 
with several princesses, his strong bnt benevolent rule after be became 
a king, and lastly his digvijaya are so strikingly parallel to the res- 
pective incidents as given in the Katha, that they force the reader into 
the belief that the poet chooses the legendary Ragho to represent his 


Cf.Raghu.T.8;III. 70;VD. 71.e{& 
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living patron. The followii^ stanzas may be taken for a com- 
parison 




3 cn: li 


8TRr^*r5^f?tT: I 

^R5,ja RraTcTFT ?n^: finr ^^PRRH 


^sf? ^TT^JIRfRI 

*nHrf5rfi^ uiTT JEJiRt II 
Katha. XVIII, i, 50, 55, 58, 61 


3ft:*niT5flfpr^ ’i^- 

^ II 


ft 11 


nij\'T(«iicn*i‘n«< Uc'rflr • » 
rtHid'? 5^cir II 


u a«"ii Jn^i^nPEK n 
Raghn. III. 16,29,33; IV. 1. 


It will be easily perceived that the patrons of Kalidasa, Mahendra 
and Vikrama, were the earlier and more famoos kings of Ujjayifli than 
^ the Gopta kings who only borrowed these names after making that 
city their capital. It is well known that Cbandra-Gnpta II styled 
himself Vilcramiditya, while bis son Kumara-Gupta ho'nonred the 
memory of Mahendraditya by taking that name as an honorific title 
for himself. As, however, these names did not really belong to them, 
but were only adopted after Ujjayinl became their capital, it is easy to 
understand the motive that actuated them to do so. That very motive 
goes to show that Malwa was still cherishihg the memory of her 
glorious past kings Mahcndta and »his-*son ' Vikrairta. How- 
ever, when Chandra-Gupta ll decorated himself with the brighter name 
of the son, his son Kumara-Gupta had no other choice but to content 
himself with the bright name of the father. Thus the original names 
of the Pramara kings of Avanli, who were related as father and son, 
are found as titles, but in a reverse order, among the Gopta rnlers. 
Again, the same motive for imitation argues in this, as in all other 
similar cases, the natural inferiority of the imitator to the person 
whom he regards as bis model. The patrons of Kalidasa, therefore, 
are those who are described in the Katha., and none of the Gnpta 
emperors, as is clear from the internal evidence famished by his own 
works. For we must not lose sight of the fact that the Guptas were 
avowed Vai§navas, while these earlier kings of Malwa were staunch 
Saivas in their creed. Also the other name of the founder of the 
Samvat era, as given in the Katha., was Vi^maSila, and not Chandra 
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or Skanda. If, therefore, any confaston is likely to arise owing to the 
similarity of names between the earlier and later kings of Malva, the 
above facts coupled with the foregoing explanation sufficiently clear it 
np. And the patronise of Kalidasa can be fathered on the earlier 
and more glorious Vikramaditya only — he who was to harassed 
Brahmanism what A§oka was to nnpatroniaed Bnddhism, who is 
immortalized in Brahmanic legends as much as the Maurya emperor is 
in the Buddhistic, and whose reign acquired a peculiar glory by the 
consolidation of Brahmanism, the expulsion of the barbarians and the 
revival of Sanskrit learning; so ranch so that down to the time of 
Bhoja in .the llth ^ntnry A.D., all aspiring Hindu kings looked up 
to him as their model. 

Thus fares the first century B. C. theory, which has ‘no serious 
supporters outside India*. It harmonizes well first, with the time- 
honoured tradition, preserved through centuries, according to which 
the greatest Sanskrit poet was the proteg6 of one of the greatest and 
most glorious kings of ancient India. Then, secondly, it agrees \rith 
all external evidence discovered heretofore, and from internal 
evidence derives a support, by far stronger and more concordant, 
t^n the various vague theories which are fonnded more on specula- 
*tion than on facts. And lastly, it is the only theory that neces- 
sitates no change in the chionol<^ of certain important works 
like the B^hatkatha, which otherwise must be considered as tampered 
with In the last book, though without evidence, and also perverted, 
ffiough without any conceivable motive. The date ot KSiidasa thus 
being fixed as the 1st century B. C., BbSsa may be assigned to the 
3rd or 4th century before Christ. In merely fixing the date of the 
latter, we are not, 'of .^course, concerned with the authenticity of the 
plays that godn his name. That is a question which should be decided 
on its own merits. Alf that we want to say here is that the renowned 
predecessor of Kalidasa must have lived at least two centuries before 
him, U not earlier. It Is very difficult to understand why Broi. Keith 
places him only 50 years before Kalidasa and brings down his date to 
the 3rd century^ A. D. Such a chronological arrangement may be very 
conyenient to the chronologist who starts with certain pre-conceptions, 
no doubt ; but it is against Nature, at any rate, that shows neither 
hurry nor regularity in the production of literary or any other kind of 
greatness. 

And DOW a critical examination of the theories that have serioos 
supporters outside India will reveal how they stand. There is, indeed, 
not a jot or tittle of historical evidence to prove the contemporaneity 
of Kalidasa with the Gupta emperors, as these theorists tacitly assume 


• 1 , Keith, Draws, p. 93. 
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and coi^toll, assert. That very assamption has its origia ia tl= 

great peel rv.th Chandra Gnpta II rests en nothing belter than Us 

hfator^f ind rT' Vikramadityaiatheaacient 

history of Ind,a. Once the hypothesis is formed, it is not at all dil- 
ficnlt to prop .t np by argnments vthioh seem to lend some sapport to it 
ntoe?"®!-’ ™ ■ “ ''''' speealatlon dis- 

Lnlts f 

thp nrt'f • ^ i* js made aboat Kalidasa's nse of 

thesir a^i" “‘‘a"® tisrivatives, in order to strengthen the hypo- 
ttes.^ And secondly, his nse of the word ' Knmjra • in the R^ta- 

TJnhann'I^' h significant of his high regard for his patrons.- 

U^appjy, both these argnments are eqnaUy nnsound in theh logic 

move Tt *'^=5’ ““S “Usti “PS" >" 

work of ^ necessary to say that no word or phrase in the 

riss h. ° ta taPP'* 

is hiehiv c V ^ preference or in contest which 

LtoLTf-''''- ^'joaenseof the root -gap' in the 
which is ns d' * piace, a common-place root, a root ' 

^ r i sTsooTTVi™*’^ Pf ‘1== Epics also. More- 

In K^L'i ■ ^ ? ‘s'? “ frequently found in political writinga 

worSi'^:"’'^'"'''- “ ^ will admit, the 

Then in the '“'“''“5' '““spicuons by their occurrence. 

Idanl asm'"'" words are repealed again 

whose deen Peoessarily belong to legal phraseology.^ Kalidasa, 

rnouesinl?“'“‘‘“'=^'“ 

political or leil“IeL'e?' "■* 

in thfvn< 5 fl nf *f, t i there is nothing peculiar or striking 

to r^s Pf fePt. ts 

metre 0 ^^ ”“? *“ “= s-feency of the 

m ^iti^t " - ''‘‘"P ‘P ““P W in the legal 

sL»s ^ ““'P “ ”P<W”d PP'P'Wy 

socLe him lh^° r° ‘•’’a* ™' °”P ‘‘P contents. To as- 

1 V‘’ =““= ii'®. tpppppp 

mlrra^oT™ “'to-' P”" ‘‘P derivatives. And the 

Sr^Tn row *” '“"Pd f°P P°“>P Ksdamba 

Srn , 0.?”'’““ "‘““PP' (P™"PP). 'pMW‘p «■= 

Kadamba tree I The common sense of mankind, however, will never 
?■ '^f-U«a'E.C.ni,42:VI,17:Mal.M.ni,7;vm,l:IX,16,43, . 
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suffer scholarship to go so hopelessly wrong. It is impossible to arrive 
at anything like a rational conclnsion from commonplace usages. 

Nor is the use of the word ** Kumaza *’ in any 'way more signifi* 
canL Those who attach any importance to the occurrence of that 
word in the Raghuvamia, an occurrence whidi is neither very fre* 
quent nor striking, may only be refen^ to the Kadamharl, the 
Ve\utamhara^ and the fHudrarSksasat where the same word is 
much more frequently used. If the poet, therefore, uses that word 
in the Raghuvainsa^ he uses it only fay necessity, even as he does the 
feminine form *'Kumafi ' in the sixth canto of the same poem. In* 
deed, the word is too common in Sanskrit literature to be made much 
ado about. It is not more frequently used than its synonyms like 
* suta * putra ', ‘ tanaya *, ‘ atmaja *, ‘ snnu * etc., as a critical 
investigation of several cantos of the Raghuvamia will amply bear 
out. It is not, therefore, repealed in any sense of the word. Far 
different in every respect is the poet’s choice of the epithet “Mahendra” 
thrQi:^hQat the Vikramorvastj/a^ As has been already said above, 
It is used by preference and not by necessity ; the very repetition is 
striking in itself, inasmuch as no other epithet is repeated at all. 
Then there are a few sentences which are highly suggestive of an iu* 
tended compliment to him who might bear the same name. And above 
all, the condusions thus obtained fully agree with the Independent tes> 
timony of the Kalhdsaritzagara. It Is therefore a theory which 
stands on a 6rm basis, has nothing fantastic or extravagant in it, 
and leaves nothing unexplained. The Gopta theory, on the other hand, 
has its origin In a confused, distorted history, its growth in idle 
conjectures, and its termination la fantastic, illogical conclusions. 
Frof. Keith's o!t*repeatM assertion to the effect that Kalid^Vs 
w’orks reveal the clear stamp of Brahmanical learning prevalent in 
the Gupta period, is hardly correct. For all tbs ^cistras with 
which the poet shows his acquaintance— Samkbya, Yoga, Nyaya, 
Vedanta, Vyakarana, Artha-^astra, Astrology, Astronomy — belong, 
beyond doubt, to a period which is not only very consi* 
derably earlier than the earliest Gupta kings, but also earlier 
than the birth of Christ. What, indeed, is it that can be called as 
the peculiar learning of the Gupta limes ? Even the few astro- 
nomical terms, such as the names of the signs of the Solar &>diac, 
which are supposed to be of Greek origin, and on 'which Prof. 
Keith evidently lays mnch stress, are found in Baudhayana* 
Gxhya-^^'Srilra, not to speak of the Ramayaria and other 
• The late Mr. Tryambak Gurunath Kale was the first man to point cal 
this important reference to the naaes of therieis in Bau.Gr.SeaSutra, where 
tho limits of spring are described as ** Vide TUak, 

Cilarahasya. 
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old works. The whole question, indeed, of India's indebtedness to 
Greece in the^ progress of her astronomical knowledge, deserves a 
more careful investigation than has been accorded to it heretofore- 
But in the meanwhile, it may be safely imagined that the know- 
ledge of the ra^is, or solar Zodiac, be it whence it might, 
had been commonly diffused in India in the first century B. C. 
And even its Greek origin has nothing in it that wonld necessitate 
a change in the date of Kalidasa, which in all other respects stards 
unshaken. For, the interval of more than two centnries between 
Alexander's invasion and the foundation of the Saihvat era is suffi- 
cient to explain the spread of so important a doctrine, and especially 
in a country, where astronomy had been spontaneously growing up 
from Vedic times. Thus the Fourth Century A. D. theory, which 
makes the Guptas the patrons of Kalidasa, and which was, perhaps, 
a plausible hypothesis at one time, is no longer tenable. Strangely 
enough, these Gupta Kings, as soon as they emeige from oblivion 
to which they were consigned by later centuries, rise at once before 
us not only as powerful monarcbs (which they certainly were), 
but also as great patrons of poets (which is very doubtful). But, 
unforti^tely, the claim is too extravagant to be substantiated by 
facts. There was certainly not a Bapa or a Bilbapa at their court And 
bansknt literature may be in vain ransacked to find the name of an 
out or 0 note, except Vasobandhu, who, beyond doubt, enjoyed their 
patronage. Nothing, indeed, so clearly demonstrates the hollowness 
of the basis of theorists, chronolc^ists, and Indologists in general, as the 
bold attempt to connect with the Gnpta emperors, whatever 
IS best and most beautiful in Sanskrit literature without any kind of 
evidence whatever. For, beyond a few isolated inscriptions there is 
no literary composition that may be authoritatively called as belong- 
ing to the Gupta period. It is not, however, to be supposed that 
there were no authors during that period ; but even those who lived 
in those times, have not mentioned the name’s of the Gupta monarcbs. 
Had they really been the great patrons of learning, as their modern 
advocates make^ them to be, they would not have been so easily 
consigned to oblivion. In India tbe memory of a Bhoja is far more 
tenacijmsand'darable thanthatofa Samudra Gupta. And yef, we 
are told, time and again, that the Gupta period is the Augustan period 
of Sanskrit literature 1 Never was a theory more erroneous in its 
conception or more unsubstantial in its evidence. In fine, it is a 
theory that rests on the partisanship of the modern admirers of the 
Gupta Kings, and on the general tendency of Sanskritists to assign 
the earliest Sanskrit poets to a period about the fourth century A. D-» 
when the Guptas were the overlords of India, rather than on the tes- 
timony of Sanskrit literature. Where history is silent and tradition 
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de6ed or perverted, no wonder, if extraTagant specnlation proadly 
comes in, and holds undivided sway. And like the ancient Greek 
writers who are said to be the slaves of their own metaphors, Orien- 
talists are the slaves of their own hypothesis. 

Cowell’s theory of Kalidasa’s indebtedness to ASvagho?a now 
hardly merits a serious refutation, since it is wholly fonnded on the 
supposed priority of the latter. It may, however, be pomted out that 
the very analogy on which Cowell lays so much stress, is very weak, 
and so far from proving what it aims at, only snpports its direct 
contrary. For, in all the literatnres of the world men of great genius 
are fonnd as the creditors and models of writers of second-rate and 
third-rate abilities; and reminiscences from, and Imitations of, the 
great masters are by no means uncommon in those who come 
after them, and possess noue of their greatness. Instances to the 
contrary, on the other hand, are so rare that they can never form the 
basis of a favourable analogy. It Is scarcely necessary to say that 
their validity is to be jndged by the clear and oncontested chrono- 
logical evidence pertaining to each case. That the great Virgil is laid 
under obh'gations by the greater Homer is a fact which dearly illos- 
trates where the instinct and motive for imitation and borrowing lie.* 
Aivagho^'s works, moreover, do not seem to have been noticed by 
ortbodos Brahman writers, as anything like a reference to them or to 
their anther- is entirely wanting in anthologies or dlahkaia works. 
Whether a fsstidioas critic like hfammata would have condescended 
to criticise soch a tautologous simile as 

I Bu. C. 1. 19 

may best be left to the imagination of the reader. The relation, 
therefore, of A£vaghosa to Kalid^ is not that of Ennius to Virgil, as 
Cowell relying on the 4th century A. D. theory would have us believe, 
but that of Vii^l to Homer as we may now beUeve in the light of the 
fitsl century B. C. theory. Bt. Keith, however, thinks that the 
Prakrits of Alvagho?a “undeniably" point to his priority to Kalidasa. 
But that is scarcelyt correct. The prakrits were always influenced 
by provincialism, and in the case* of Buddhistic writers like ASv^hoia 
it is bat natural that the influence of Pali should be predominant even 
whed they write prakrit. The atchmsms in Kalidasa’s Sanskrit, on 
the other hand, point to his priority to A§vagho$a — a fact which Dr. 
Keith has completely igoored. Moreover, Qie whole argument from 
the nature of prakrits is purely hypothetical, as there is no definite 
evidence to say that a particular type of prakrit belongs to a 
pairicular century. 

•"Let my detractors tty for themselves" says VUgil to his contemporary 
critics when they accused him of borrow»ngHoinei*a Ideas, “and they wiU find 
that it is easier to rob Hercules of his rod than to rob Homer of a single line." 
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rid works. The whole qaestion, indeed, of India’s indebtedness to 
Greece m the progress of her astronomical knowledge, deserves a 
more careful investigation than has been accorded to it heretofore- 
But in the meanwhile, it may be safely imagined that the know- 
ledge of the raiis. or solar Zodiac, be it whence it might, 
had been^ commonly diffused in India in the first century B. C. 
And even its Greek origin has nothing in it that would necessitate 
a change in the date of Kalidasa, which in all other respects stands 
unshaken. For, the interval of more than two centuries between 
Alexander’s invasion and the foundation of the Saravat era is suffi- 
cient to explain the spread of so important a doctrine, and esped^y 
in a country, where astronomy had been spontaneously growing np 
from Vedic times. Thus the Fourth Century A. D. theory, which 
makes the Guptas the patrons of KaJidasa, and which was, perhaps, 
a plausible hypothesis at one time, is no longer tenable. Strangely 
enough, these Gupta Kings, as soon as they emerge from ohlivioa 
to which they were consigned by later centuries, rise at once before 
us not only as powerful monarchs (which they certainly were), 
but also as great patrons of poets (which is very donhtful). But, 
unfortimately, the claim is too extravagant to be substantiated by 
Q * certainly not a Bapa or a Bilhapa at their court And 

bansknt literature may be in vain ransacked to find the name of an 
cut or of note, fescept Vasubandhu, who, beyond donbt, enjoyed their 
patron^e. Nothing, indeed, so clearly demonstrates the hollowness 
ri the basis of theorists, chronologists, and Indologists in general, as the 
bold attempt to connect with the Gupta emperors, whatever 
IS best and most beautiful in Sanskrit literature without any kind of 
evidence whatever. For, beyond a few isolated inscriptions there is 
no literary composition that may be authoritatively called as belong- 
ing to the Gupta period. It is not, however, to be supposed that 
there were no authors during that period ; but even those who lived 
in those tunes, have not mentioned the name's of the Gupta monarchs. 
Had they really been the great jiatrons of learning, as their modem 
advocates make them to be, they would not have been so easily 
consi^ed to oblivion. In India the memory of a Bhoja is far more 
tenacious and'durable than that of a Samudra Gupta. And yef, we 
are told, time and ^atn, that the Gupta period is the Augustan period 
of Sanskrit literature 1 Never was a theory more erroneous in its 
conception or more unsubstantial in its evidence. In fine, It is a 
Aeory that rests on the partisanship of the modem admirers of the 
Gupta Kings, and on the general tendency of Sanskrilists to assiffo 
the earliest Sanskrit poets to a period about the fourth century A. 
when the Guptas were the overlords of India, rather than on the tes- 
timony of Sanskrit literature. Where history is silent and tradition 
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fornished by the Viptu PuraM and other works, Vamkja and 
Sindhu seem to be identicaL^ i 

As to the mention of the Hupas in Raghu’s “digvijaya” (Ragho. 
IV. 68), which Dr. Fathak makes a capital of, no more need be said 
than what BDhler says on the point “in the face of these facts” he 
remarks, “it is hard to believe that Kalidasa, instead of following 
as a good Kavi is supposed to do, the rmthortty of the lists of people in 
the MahSbharata or of the Bbavana-vinyasa in the Fnrapas, shoold 
have occupied himself with the ^historico-gec^raphical investigations 
r^arding the conditions of the frontier people of his times. If we 
look into his works more carefnliy, we shall find mach that points to 
bis having made use of the sonices mentioned abovfc. * The whole of 
the ‘digvijaya’ contains no names whidi are not hlso named in the 
Pnrapas on similar occasions. It also mentions, side by.side, peoples 
like the Paiasikas, the Yavanas, the Hunas, and the Kambojas, which 
can never lastly belong to the time of the poet, why, even to no single 
period of time whatever.”* That Kalidasa refers to *contemporary 
events in describing Raghn’s 'digvijaya* is a sapposition which is 
scarcely endorabla (or a moment. 

Besides these there are several minor theories about the date 
of Kalidasa, feat they are of the same tenor as the above, 
and merit no special notice; They deserve, if anything at all, the 
compliment . which Mr. Belloc bestows on similar theories in 
Eoropean history, via. “ they are worthy of Academies only,” And 
thus the first century B. C. theory now stands on a finn footing, 
DOtwitbstandicg the general apathy of orientalists ontside India. 
To reject it without any insurmountable objection will not be 
h scholarly refusal. Any attempt, on tbe other band, to assign 
a later date to Kalidasa after this, will scarcely be laudable until 
some historical evidence of an unimpeacbable character is brought 
to light; ^ ^ 

. Note. — T he presence of d large nomber of prakrit stamas in 
the fourth act of the .VikramorvnSlya— a presence which has led to a 
never*enfiing controversy among' tbe modern editors of the play — may 
now be easily accounted for. These stanzas can hardly be spurious 
notwithstanding the 'arguments of S. P. Pandit and others, 
who endeavour to prove them as such chiefly on the ground that any 
prakrit pieces must be simply out of place in an act like tbe fourth, 
which, by the shear force of the dramatic circumstances, most 
be a purely Sanskrit monologue. For, even the most audacious 
interpolator could scarcely hope to pass, without fear of instantaneous 
detection, first, so lar ge a nomber of stanzas into a single act, 

1. S.R. Ray’s ScfajnfoJcrt, 8th ed. lotrodaction, p. 8. 

2. lad. Ant. 1913 
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Still less tenable is the theory that makes Kalidasa a con. 
temporary of Dingnaga, the Baddhistic philosopher. I am inclioed to 
admit the dhvani" in Meghadiita 14, though several scholars ar# 
sceptical even about that. However, that "dhvani” (suggested idea) 
only shows that Kalidasa was envied by a poet of the of 
Dingnaga, ^ But he cannot be the celebrated Buddhistic philosopher 
as Sanskritists held so far. For, firstly, the Buddhistic philosopher is tot 
known to have been a poet. Secondly, there cannot exist anything hie 
enmity between a poet and a philosopher, who are as far asunder from 
one another as any two literary celebrities can be. Thirdly, Dingnaga, 
the Buddhistic philosopher. Is not known to have been a resident of 
Ujjayini or even <5f Malwa, still less a protegfi of a kmg of that cocmtiy, 
as Kalidasa is generally supposed to have been, Bat far more importatt 
and decisive than all these reasons which after all point to probabilities, 
is the discovery of the “Kttndamala" in recent years. The author .of 
this drama, Dingnaga by name, is evidently a different writer from the 
Baddhistic philosopher who bears the same name. For the very stanras 
of the "Nandi" prove that he is of the Brabmanic faith, as no Bud- 
dhistic writer can show his devotion to Heramba (Ganapati) and ^iva. 
It would be, indeed, as ontrageous in a Jaina or a Bauddba to cherish 
such a reverence for the Brahmanical gods, as it would be in a Pro* 
testant to attend the Mass. The ignoble rival of Kllidasa, therefore, 
may be the author of the Kuniamala { or— which is *also cgnaJIy 
probable— another writer of the same name whose petty compositions, 
like those of the mean rival of Euripides, Time did not suffer to exist 
for long. At any rate, he is not the same as the Buddhistic philosopher. 

Dr. Pathak's theory is no longer in vogne. But the really weak 
points of that theory do not seem to have attracted proper notice. His 
attempt to identify "Varnkga” with the Oxus is hardly justifiable. 
For in the first place the 'authenticity of the reading is not’ beyond 
doubt ; and secondly it is loconceivahle that Kalidasa, who never 
misses an opportunity of describing the grandeur of any river that he 
knew of, would omit one of the 'grandest and the mightiest of the 
Indian rivers, viz., the Indus, and hasten to mentifin the Oxus, which 
was probably as little known to him as .either the Tigris or the 
Enphrates. Besides, the region of the river, whichever it may be, is 
descril^ as a saffron-growing region. And this agrees more with the 
Indus in her coarse through Kasbmere, where that precious commodity 
is largely grown, than with the Oxus whose region is not famous for 
it. As to the philological process by which the identification of VarokfU 
with Oxus is sought to he established, I need only remark that the 
Thames could be easily identified with the Tamasa by a sifflilis*' 
process. Moreovetj as S. K* Ray points out, from descriptions 
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famished by the Vi^nu PuratM and other works, Varak?u and 
Sindhn seem to be identical.^ y 

As to the mention of the Hupas in Ragha’s "digvijaya” (Raghu. 
IV. 68), which Dr. Pathok makes a capita! of, no more need be said 
than what BQhler says on the point. ”ln the face of these facts" he 
remarks, "it is hard to believe that Kalidasa, instead of following 
as a good Kavi is supposed to do, the anthority of the lists of people in 
the Mahabharata or of the Bhuvana-vioyasa in the Pnrapas, should 
have occupied himself with the jhistorico*geogiaphical investigations 
regarding the conditions of the frontier people of his times. If we 
look into his works more carefnlly, we shall find much that points to 
bis having made use of the sonrces mentioned abovh. * The whole of 
the ‘digvijaya* contains no names which are not hiso named in the 
Fnrapas on similar occasions. It also mentions, side by side, peoples 
like the Parasikas, the Yavanas, the Hunas, and the Kambojas, which 
can never justly belong to the time of the poet, why, even to no single 
period of time whatever."* That Kalidasa refers to •contemporary 
events in describing Raghu’s ‘digvijaya* is a supposition which is 
scarcely endurable for a moment. 

Besides these there are several minor theories about the date 
of KSlidasa. ^ut they are of the same tenor ns the above, 
and merit no special noticed They deserve, if anything at all, the 
compliment , which Mr. Belloc bestows on similar theories in 
European history, viz. '* they are worthy of Academies only.’* And 
thus the first century B.C. theory now stands on a firm footing, 
notwithstanding the general apathy of orientalists outside India. 
To reject it without any insurmountable ob^tion will not be 
h scholarly refusal. Any attempt, on the other band, to assign 
a later date to Kalidasa after this, will scarcely be laudable until 
some historical evidence of an unimpeachable character is brought 

. Note. — The presence of A large number of prakrit stanzas in 
the foorth act of th'e.VikramorvaSiya— a presence which has led to a 
never-enfling controversy among* the modern editors of the play— may 
DOW be easily accdunted for. These stanzas can hardly be spurioas 
Dotwitbst^nding the ’arguments of S. P. Pandit and others, 
who endeavour to prove them as such diiefly on the ground that any 
p'rakrit pieces must be simply out of place in an act like the fourth, 
which, by the sheer force of the dramatic circumstances, must 
be a purely Sanskrit monolceue. For, even the most audarions 
interpolator could scarcely hope to pass, withont fear of instantaneous 
detection, first, so lar ge a number of stanzas Into a single act, 

1 . S. R. Ray*s Safewntolani, 8th ed. InttodncUon, p. 8. 

2. Ind. Ant. 1913 
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and, second, stanzas so artistically modulated to movements o! daDosj 
and modes of singing. By tbd very necessity of his ‘-situation, 
an interpolator must ‘create a similar staff to fit in’ a particular 
context, and also insert it caationsly and sparingly into its place. We 
mast, therefore, look upon these, stanzas as the genuine \?ork of 
Kalidasa, tCnd seek for an explanation in the historical circumstances . 
in 'Which, as already sn^esfed above, the play originated As 
the Vikramorva^tya was spec'ially composed for, and enacted oc, .the 
occasion of the Rajyabhi^eka of Vikramaditya, the dramatist 
seems to have kept* a special object in view — in all liicHhood, 
the entertainment of the royal audience — in the introdnction of thea 
prakrit songs. Thns they were a sort of 'chorns, specially introducM 
to break the monofony of the prevailing sentiment, and to treat the 
audience to a mnsical concert. As, however, this historical origin of 
the play became gradually obscure, these prakrit stanzas became oriy 
an encmnbrance, the omission of which does, in no ■way, interfere 'ffith 
the smooth coarse of the pore Sanskrit monologue. It is a wellv 
known fact that the praktils were a more proper vehicle for musical 
delicacies than Sanskrit. 


K. M. SHEUBAVNEKAR 
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Miscellany 

tdeniification of virabhanuj the Patron of the 


• Poet Bhanukara » 

In my note jn the Calcuffa Oriental Journal (Vol I. pp 197 199) 

1 recorded 80 m,e data for the identification of king Vtrabhana, Ae 
patrork-of the poet fi/ianu^ara Since this 'note appeared more evi » i 
dence has been forthcoming and the problem of identification of' 
Viiabhanu may now be regarded as well nigh settled ' 

••Peterson* mentions a king Vtrabhanu of the V'aghe/o dynasty m 
the'fdllowing comments — » * ' 

101 of A 1833-84— In the present collection there is a copy 
of ^ metrical dommentary on the Sutras of VatsySyani^ by a royal 
author who fortunately gives us Kis date and lineage He bclon?*^ 
to^ tne*Vaghela dynasty and wrote “in the year ,1633 “ Hisname 
was'Pjrqbhadra He was the son of RSmochondrtf, who was the 
son of Virabhanu. who was the son of Kirosinha, who was the ton 
of ^olotiahana, the founder of the Ime * * ’ i 

The genealogy indicated m the above' comments is jaresumably 
based on the following verses appearing at the beginning of M< 
No lOr of A 1883 84 now m the Govt Mss Library,at the B 0 R 
Institittffj Poona — 


srT5(4)j^ -3^ I 

II A II 

sl^ I 

II ^ II 
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r ?nf5Rr?n if^feRr » « n . 


yRlo^l^^l*^l5^'Tf?Rii^^-^l^N^^^^d II «. I) 


«fh?Tniy^R?>TT ^ 3n?Rr?3nf^ i 
i^'lH'aH5iMi^i{'‘ia«<iM3wiPi II 1® n 
TOT=^Tf5T^ vfmT^ I . 


^JKIWWt lljl^ II 

'5R^ ti n 


On the strength of the genealogy recorded in the above extract 
. and the date of composition of this work Kondorpo*Cu(/amai?j- recor- 
ded in the cofophon viz. the (Sarpvat) year 1633 indicated Is^.-th 
chronogram Rl ”. {w;ivTP’y^^Jjl?rTfT) cbrrespbn- 

ding to A. D. 1577 l^wsts inclined to identify king Kirofehonu with, 
the king I'irahhdnu, the patron of the poet Bhdnukara who according 
to Dr.- J-lara Datta Sharma* was a “contemporary of Sher Shah ' 
.(1540-1545).*’ Accordingly I wrote to Dr. Sharma indicating the.nature 
of my hypothesis. In the meanwhile Dr. Hiranand Shastri, novf 
.Director of Archeeology. Barodai to whom 1 had sent a cepy^-of* nty* 
note on Kirabhanu was kind' enough to- write to me as under 'in a** 
private communication dated J5'5-35.'“ " ^ - 

"Re. k'trcbhanu I draw your ’attention to my Memoir .on » the 
Baghela Dyncsty of Rewa vffhich will show tha? this Virabhanujs 
identical with the hero of the Kuabhanudaya Kavya noticed there. 
This Kavya is 'now being published by^lhe’ Rewa aulhorifies jv’th 
my critical analysis." ' *■ • r'*- 

I have since studied Dr. Shastri's above'Memoir published nn 1925 
and am convinced that king Kirobhanu, the patron of the poet 
Bbanu^ara is none other than Virabhanu of the l^aghela dynasty 
mentioned in - Peterson’s Comments on tho Kandarpa-Cudamarji 
composed ‘in A. D. 1577 by Virabhanu's grandson Virabb^ra, As 


2. lilQ., vol. X, 10^, pp. 478-iK. 
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pointed out by Dr. Shastri this* Virabhanu is identical with the hero 
of the Virabhanudaya-Kaoya, the subject of his Memoir under 
reference. 

I am further informed by Dewan Bahadur Pandit Janaki Prasad of 
Rewa that there is also a MS of a work called Piracamoj bearing on 
the life of Virabhanu I hope the Rewa authorities will publish this 
work and make it available to scholars 
, The genealogy of Pirahhanu as recorded in the extract from the 
Kdndarfia Cudamant given above is only partial but is confirmed bj 
the following complete genealogy found in the Virabhanudaya-hai^yo 
and recorded by Dr. Shastri on p *10 of his Memoir . — 

- ** (I) Bhima 

I. 

(2) Raningadeva 

(3) Valanadeva 

I 

(4) Vallarade^ 

Sirnhadevajptedeceascd his father) 

• (5) Viramadeva 

*1 * * 

(6) Naraharideva * ♦ 

. i • -T 


(7) Bhaida Chandra '* 

Vahararaya (predeceased his father) 


(8) SalivShaVa. 
{Succeeded No 71 




Udaya Kama (went to 
Utkala and 
settled there) 


'(9) Virasimha 

(10) Virabhanu 

(11) Ramachandra 

(12) -Virabhadra ' * 

When , the edition of the Kirahhonudai/a Kaoya is published with 
Dr. Hirananda Shastn’s critical analysis it will throw a flood of light on 
King Virabhanu and his personality, kin the meanwhile 1 noter 


Dliriiiu 


^ , >ol X, p 48J — Dr Shnrm I itiiut«7s two mtsos of tlio poot 

.ar.i III wliicli Kins Viratlifinu liu, patron, is rcfirrul. to. llio \eri.c quoted ali' 
s one of thckc t«o versos ' 
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here some historical information from ’Dr. Shastri's Memoir unde 
reference 

The date of the MS of the Virabhanudaya Kaoya is Sarpvat 
1643 (— A.D. 1591), Thi^ poem consists of 12 cantos. The first 
and last page of the MS are msrked with seals, containing the 
date of the seal viz. 965 {=A, D. 1558). Virahhadra was at Delhi when 
his father Ramachandra died in 1592. and he died in 1593 A.D. 
i. e. one year after his father’s death. Virabhanudaya Kavya 
informs us that Virahhadra was born in the lifetime of VirabhSqu «nnd • 
that on the occasion of his birth Humayun sent suitable presents 
and congratulations to his grand*father Virabhanu whom he regarded 
as his brother. Virasirnha, the father of Virabhanu was also regarded 
as brother by Babur. Ramachandra succeeded to the throne when Vira- 
bhanu expired in 1540. The poem ViTabhanudayak.3vya was composed 
by one MadhaOa, son of Abhayachandra after the birth of Virabhadra 
and in the life-time of Virabhanu. his grand-father as also of Humayun 
the Mogul Emperor. As Virabhanu died in 1540, this poem must have 
been written about thal^ve^ year. The MS of the poem was written 
51 years after the date of composition of the poem. The poem also* 
contains the genealogy of the Voghela dynasty os recorded above. 
King Virabhanu had a long reign and Ramachandra continued to rule 
as a Yuvaraja till the former rethed to Prayaga after the death of hi* 
grand-son Virabhadra. Ramachandra was very much enamoured of 
Tansen, the renowned musical prodigy who attended Akbar’s Court in 
1562 and passed his days with him in happiness. 

The dale of composition of fCandorpo-Cudoman* of Virabhadra viz. 

A. D. 1558 agrees with the dale of Virabhadra 's seal referred to above ^ 
viz. A. D, 1577 as also the date of his death viz. A, D. 1593. 'Il 
remains for us now to identify the reference to Virabhadra's exploits at* 
a placed called Lciiku described in the following verse appearing in 
the Rcs/^a/iuano of GadadharabhoIJa* : — 

“HTT'TRfjr 

fqwrrftj 

jntTufb frtrfn tt 

In the absence of^thelextof Kirobhenutfoyakucyo lam unable to 
identify or verify the above reference td Lanka and VlrabhSnu's 
exploits at this place, in case the vetse has a definite reference loan 
historical event in the career of King Virabhanu. the hero of the Tcra. 
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bhanudayakaoya. I, therefore, await with eagerness the publi- 
cation of this historical Kavya, which as Dr. Hirananda Shaslri 
informs us, '‘possesses considerable literary merit evincing high descrip- 
tive power." 

P. K. Code. 

Kctu in Hindu Astrology 

Western astrologers do not often pay much attention to the posi- 
tion of Kelu or the dragon’s tail in the nativity> but Indian astrologers 
sometimes make startling predictions from a consideration of this 
body. The dragon's tail is feminine and denotes female relations, 
especially sisters. So when a malehc transits Ketu in a nativity, the 
period is especially unfavourable to the sister of the native. Then 
again since Ketu is neither a sign nor ^ constellation but a mere 
shadow that is regarded as a planet, its position in the eighth house, 
the house of slander and death indicates slander and obloquy which 
the native has done nothing to deserve. It has special affinity vfith 
the twelfth house and according to many astrologers, Ketu in the 
, twelfth house indicates salvation. We shall deal with this topic 
in detail in a future issue. 

KsHinsH Chandra Chatterjee 


The authorship of the VeUabhasyas 

Who is the author of the commentaries on the Vedas Sayaiia or 
Madhava, OT both Sayaiya andMadhava? That Sayana was at les 
a part author of these works is generally conceded. But as regar 
Madhava’s authorship opinions are sharply divided . The comrnen 
taries are called Madbaoiya. But as the word does not, accor m 
to some writers, mean a work or works composed by Madhava, 
shall adduce below some fresh evidence to prove Madhava s author 
ship of these works J ‘ , 

The introductory verses of the bha^ya have been freely rcferre 
to by the writers on this question, but none has strangely enoug 
given the necessary attention to the verse : 

( v.l. 11 
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which describes the literary work previously done by the author 
of the Vedic commentaries. Had this been done, the question of the 
authorship would have been easily settled. 

According to Mr. Ram Rao, the best writer on the other side. 
Sayana was the writer of (1) Suhha^Uatudhiimdht^ a collection of moral 
sayings, (2) Prayosc«//a-sudhanidht, a work dealing with penance, (3) 
AJarpkS^asudhanidhii a work on figures of speech, (4) Dhaluortti, a 
treatise on Sanskrit verbs, (5) Vedic commentaries, (6) Purtifarlhasudhu- 
nidhi, consisting of Puranic teachings, and (7) Yajnalantrasudhanidbi. 
a work on sacrificial ritual. Now, none of these works except perhaps 
the last (which, by the way, being composed under Harihar If, could 
not have been referred to in the Bkasyas written in Bukka's reignl has 
any connection whatsoever with Puroa and Uilara Mimarrisa. 

But if we turn to the list of Madhava's writings compiled by the 
same writer we find two works answering exactly to the reference 
contained in the verse quoted above . One is the Jaimimyanyaya’ 
malavhiara, a work containing In verse the significance of sacrifice, 
and the other the VatySsikanySyamSla. a treatise containing the inter* 
pretatioh of the Pedantosutras. -Madhava has, therefore, according to 
his verse at (east a better claim to be regarded as the author of the 
Vtedic commentaries than his brother Soyarto. 

As against this conclusion, one might refer to the verse I 

^ srrf gi'rftr r 

IIYiaiW Ji’ 

occurring in some manuscripts of the Rgccda and Yajurceda 
bha^tjas, wherein SSyana is clearly mentioned as the sole writer of 
these Bh5?yas. But as these verses do not occur in most manuscripts, 
and have been accordingly left out by Maxmiiller and BSkre in their 
editions, we might regard them ns spuricus. Moreover, they go against 
the evidence furnished bj* the next verse ^ which occurs 

in every manuscript of these bhafyos and can, as pointed out above, 
refer to Msdhava only. It may, therefore, be rightly concluded that 
Mndhava was. if nothing more, at least a part author of the commen* 
taries whose composition is being at present ascribed merely to his 
brother and co'worker. the equally famous Saj'apa or Sayajjacnrj'a. 


D^StUR-tTlU SiiMLMA 
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Bhogindra and Phanisvara 

In his article appearing under the caption. Sahasdnka and Phani- 
Wa inlhe September issue of the Journal. Mr. Jogendrachandra 
Ghosh has identified Bhogindra and Phanisvara, mentioned In MaKs- 
svara's ; ViSoaprakaia with Phanisvara. the author of the BbagaO{lli. 
on the ground that Mahesvara speaks of Phanisvara and Bhogindra a) 
lexicographers, and Patanjali is never known as a lexicographer. The 
verses on which he bases his opinion areas follows : 

-Til i 1 ■ . 

giTTf 11 

But if one goes carefully through the verses, it will be clear that 
Mahesvara does not draw any hard and fast line between lexicogra* 
phers and grammarians. Katyayana and Vya^i are well-known 
writers on Sanskrit grammar. Yet tfiey find a place here with lexicO' 
graphers like Amara and Vilvarupa. This, perhaps, need not induce 
us to find lexicographers bearing these names. Similar is the case of 
Bhogindra mentioned here. That it means nothing but Patanjali u 
clear from its association with Xatyayana, the famous witer of 
VSrttikas of Pariini s grammar. To Mahesvara, he appears as a 
^'•♦'*1^ "'•th some other well-known grammarians because he had 

probably an idea that the grammarians were as important contributors 
to the literature of real lexicography, as the writers of mere NSma- 
malus. 


Dasharatha SHA/t't-' 
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Who was tho guru or A^nandabodha ?— Vimukratman or 
/Ttmavasa ? 

Prof. M. Hiriyanna, the learned editor of the Baroda edition of the 
fstasiddhi.* makes a very cautious inference on the strength of a 
half-stanza ^vhich is found in the l^tasiddhi of Vimuktatman as also in 
the Pramoi^amd/d of Anandahodha.' Anandabodha introduces this 
stanza with the words Our attention is also directed 

by Prof. Hiriyanna to anolhor stanza in ^the Nyayanfakaranda of 
Anandakodha which contains the words analogous 

to the words^ ** ” . •*- 

I propose in the present note to show that Vimuklalman was not the 
guru of Anandabodha and that the references made by Anandabodha in 
the words or to an earlier writer shoiv only his 

respect for the author, whose opinions he is citing in his works with 
esteem and regard in view of the fact pointed out by Prof. Hiriyanna 
himself that Anandabodha held views in regard to many a detail of 
Advaitic doctrine which are identical with those maintained by 
Vimuktatman. These references may still be taken to allude to Vimuk- 
tatman, the author of the lf\asiddhi on account of the kinship of views 
between the t>vo authors as pointed out by Prof. M. Hiriyanna. 

But before I state my evidence which runs counter to Prof. 
Hiriyanna's cautious suggestion based on a half-stanza common to the 
works of Vimuktatman and Anandabodha and which he owes to 
Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. Kuppuswamy Shastri as he gratefully 
informs us in a footnote. I must quote the pertinent extract from Prof. 
Hiriyanna*s Introducton to the hfasiddhi to acquaint the reader fully 
vdth his argument on the point at issue and the possibilities, hinted 
though very cautiously about the chronological position of the two 
authors viz. Vimuktatman and Anandabodha. 

Prof. Hiriyanna * observes fp.xi>t) — ** There is a book with the title 
of Pramai^amola by Anandabodha, a well-known exponent of the 
Advaita and in it he quotes the following half-stanza which is found 
in l^lasiddhi ( i,36 ) prefacing it with the words ^iPT^ 


4 
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We may deduce from tHis, though we cannot be at all sure about 
it, that Anandabodha was a disciple of Vimuktatman. There is nolbiag 
improbable in this for Anandabodha was an early writer on the 
Advaita and, as shown by his references to the I^fosiddbi in another of 
his works Nyayamakarandat he held views in regard to many a detail 
of Advaitic doctrine which are identical with those maintained by 
Vimuktatman. But as Anandadodha's date is not definitely known, 
this conclusion even if correct throws no light on the chronological 
position of the present work.” 

The above passage raises two questions • — 

'Was Vimuktatman, the author of the I$iasiddhi, the guru of 
Anandabodha ? 

and ® What is the chronological position of the Ifiasiddht with 
reference to Anandabodha's Wyayoma^arand'a. which contains 
references to the I§iasiddhi of Vimuktatman- 

Our answer to the first question must be in the negative on the 
strength of Anandabodha's own testimony contained in the following 
verse appearing at the end of a Manuscript of a work called Nyoya' 
d'lpika* by Anandabodha ’• — 

II ” 

The expression stating in unmistakable 

terms that was the ^ of 'Anandabodha directly contradIcU 

Prof. Hiriyanna’a cautious deduction that Anandabodha vva* 
dUciple of ViTOuktatmaa, the author of the [^{asiddhi and th at t c 
former alludes to the latter as His guru in the words 2^’ 

introducing a half-stanza which is common to the Ij{asiddh« o 
Vimuktatman and the Prama^amSld of Anandabodha- We .must 
understand by the word only a respectful reference to a 

predecessor's opinion instead of direct relation of the guru with h'* 
disciple- 

The work Nyayadlpih.a referred to above is a commentary by 
Anandabodha on the ^abdamryoya of Prakasatman 


1 Iftasiddhi (Gaikwar On. Sorin), llsroda, 1033, Introduction, pp. X***-**^' 
3 rricntijal Catilogue of 3Iss. Vol. VI, Part I (B) of tlio Govt. Orl. 3^**' 
Library Alatlras, p. 4812. 
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Anandabodha’s authorship of this work is vouched 
by him in the following verse which appears at the end of the Madras 
Ms of NyayadipiJia referred to above : — « 



Prof. Hirjyanna remarks further : — “It is strange that the colophons 
in none of the three'works of Anandabodha included in the volume 
{Chowkhamba Series) mention his gara." 

I have made it clear in the foregoing paragraph that the colophon 
of the fourth work of Anandabodha viz. Nyayadipi}%a contains direct 
reference by Anandabodha to his gum. So far as the chronological 
order of the Nyapadipiko and Aft/ot/amo^oronda is concerned 1 can 
say that the Nyoyodipiho v/as composed earlier than NyoyamahorandQ 
because Anandabodha refers to the former in the latter as under J— 

I cannot say anything about the chronological order of the other 
works of Anandabodha with reference to Nyayadlpika but if it is 
proved that they are later than the NydyadJpika like Nyayamokarancla 
we may easily explain why no reference is included in them by 
Anandabodha to his guru. Having once made such a detailed re- 
ference in his eatUet work viz. Nyoyedtpiftc perhaps he thought it 
superfluous to do so in every single work written by him subsequently. 
The second question stated above viz. .what is the chronological 
position of the I^fasiddhi with reference to the Nyayamakoranda ? 
will require a detailed examination of the references to Istasiddhi 
in the Nyayamafzaranda and other works of Anandabodha and hence 
Cannot be dealt with in this note. 

As regards Anandabodha’s date which as Prof* Hiriyanna slates is 
not definitely known 1 am inclined to assign him between Prakasatman 
(on whose SabdanironJ/Q he wrote the Ny3yad'ipi}i5) and CaijdG- 
paijdita (A. D. 1297), the author of a commentary on the Nai^adba 
who directly quotes in his commentary from Ananbabodha s Nyaya- 
mab.aranda.* 

The date of Prakasatman as given by Dr. Das Gupta is A. D. 


3 Nyayamakaranda (Clionkliamba Edition) p. 170. 

4 Vido my Nolo on the date of Anandahodlia, in the Calcutta Ori. Journal, 
Jan. 1035 p, 130/ footnote 9. 
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1200.* Presuming this date to be correct I bad placed Anandabodha 
lbelv?een A. D. 1200 and 1297. My friend Dr. T. R. Cbinlamanv c! 
the Madras University writes to me,)iowevcr, in a private letter dated 
22-3-35 — “The date of PrakSsatman adopted by you fron Dr, 
Das Gupta is not correct for it is very well and widely known that 
Ramanuja who lived between 1015 and 1137 has criticized m his 
bhasya the syllogism of Prakasalman. In view of this fact it is im- 
possible to bring down Prakasatman to any period later than 1000 
A. D. The date 1200 for Prakasatman is dehnitely wrong. The date 
of Chilaukha is fairly correct (1200 A. D.) and Anandahodha who 
preceded him cannot be later than at least 1150 A. D. He was pro* 
bably slightly older.** 

Between these two dates for Prakasatman viz. A. D. 1200 of Dr. 
Das Gupta and about A. D. 1000 according to Dr. Chlntamani I am 
unable to make a choice at present as 1 have not examined iheii 
grounds. The date of Anandahodha as given by me on the strength 
of Df, Das Gupta's date for Prakasatman is about A. D. 1250. while 
Dr. Chintamani regards Anandabodha to be "not later than at least 
1 150.’* If this date of Anandabodha is definitely decided it Will throw 
more light on the chronological position of the Ijfasiddhi of VlrirA^* 
tman to which references are made in the Nt/oyamafiaranda as pointed 
out by Prof. Hiriyanna. In the present state of our inquiry the Ii'TO 
dates for Anandabodha referred to above viz. A. D. 1250 and A- D. 
1 150 do not affect Prof. Hlrtyanna’s view* that I^fasiddhi may ha'"® 
been composed between A. D. 650 and 1050. Dr. Das Gupia*^ how- 
ever, assigns Vimuktatman to the * 'early years o/ f/ie I3lh century^ 
i. e. A. D. 1200. a conclusion which conflicts with Dr. Chintamani s 
date for Anandabodha viz. about 1150 A. D. but is in harmony 
with my date for Anandabodha viz. about 1250 A. D. presuming the 
priority of Vimuktatman to Anandabodha to be correct. 


P. K. Code 


6 llistory of Indian Pfc}{o«oj>Ay, Vot. II, pp 17, 30,, 82, 103. 

0 (G. 0. S.) Baroda, 193^ Intro, p. siii. 

7 History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 103. 
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Authorship of SarasvativUasai a digest of civil and religious law. 

Prof. P. V. Kane observes about the work Sarosoofioi/osa in his 
History of Dharmasastra^ as follows: — 

'Prataparudradeva, while ruling his capital Kalakanagari called 
together an assembly of pandits and compiled an extensive digest of 
civil and religious law. TTie royal author feels qualms of conscience 
on the question of eulogising himself and his family but stifles them 
easily by saying that a poet can also be an appreciative critic of his 

own productions **The Sarasuaffotfosa being a work composed 

under the express orders of a king for the benefit of his subjects makes 
the nearest approach to the Austinian conception of law as a command 
addressed by political superiors to political inferiors and enforced by 
a sanction.” 

It is evident from the above remarks that the work Sarasoofiui/asa 
13 a compilation and the “qualms of conscience” felt by the royal 
author in eulogising himself and his family appear to be thrust on 
the royal patron of this compilation. Prof. Kane, however, does not 
record any information about the Pandit under whose supervision 
the work of compilation was carried out. This information can, 
howeve'r, be supplemented by the note of Prof. S.K. Aiyangar* on the 
commentary of Mahimr\asiaoa by Delayamatya, who “says that he 
comments upon Mahtmnasiatia through the grace of LoUa Lak^midhara. 
his guru (preceptor), whom he compares with the God Gaiiapatl in 
wisdom. Lolla Lakfmidhara, whom he praises as his guru was a very 
celebrated scholar of his time Wc find him as the author of the 
Kondavidu and Kaza inscriptions of Krishna Raya. He has written 
works on Astronomy, Astrology, and the MantralSstra as well os on 
all the six darsanas (religious schools) and Law. He Was the author 
of the Worfi SarasoatioilSsa upon Law, attributed to PralSparudro. 
This Prataparudrn was the ruler of Orissa, contemporary with Krishna- 
raya, who became his father-in-law, Lolla Lak;midhara enumerates 
Sorasua/ioi/dso among his works in the colophon to his commentary 
on Soundaryalohari. He was the author of a portion of the cyclo- 
paedic work on Astronomy, Astrology and allied subjects called 
Jyot'sha Darpaiia.” 

We have, therefore, to lake it on the authority of Lolla Laksmi- 


1 Oort. Oriental Series No. B (H.O.It. Institnte) M>.411, 112. 

2 Sources of Vi/ayonoyar Uisloni, 1010, Madras, jip. 48-40. 
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tJhara himself thnl he was the real author or rather the editor of the 
compilation Sarosuanurfusa. At any rale between the rival claims 
of the royal patron of the compilation and of Lolla Lak?midharare. 
the authorship of the Sarasuafioi7dso we are inclined to believe mote 
in the latter s independent testimony than in the statements made in 
the compiletion ottributintt the authorship to the Royal Patron, who is 
made to feel the so.>caIled “qualms of conscience.*' These "qualms 
of conscience at best sive a plausible appearance to the claims of 
Royal Patron regarding the authorship of the work. Secondly the 
fact mentioned by Prof. Aiyangnr that Lolla Lahjmidhara was also 
the author of a portion of another encyclopaedic work called /yoJt'ja 
Darpai^a furnishes a good analogy in support of Lolla Lakfmidhara s 
authorship of Sarasoafioi/iisa. 

I Wanted to examine the colophon of Lolla Lak^midhara’s commen* 
lary on the Saundarc/alahari which gives a list of his works including 
Sarasi>a/?oi7asa. Unfortunaily I coaid not get any printed edition cf 
the work, if at all published, nor any Manuscript containing the 
pertinent reference. There are two Mss of this commentary in the 
Govt. Mss Library at the B.O.R. Institute, Poona V'Z. No 424 of 1884-87 
and No. 824 of I886-92. The htst of these copies is incomplete while 
the second is complete but the colophon it contains lacks the pertinent 
list of Lolla Lakfmidhara's works required by me. As Prof. Aiyan?®^ 
has not documented hts remarks I am unable to verify them either in 
a printed edition of the commentary or in a manuscript. Under the 
circumstances I must presume that the statement of Prof. Aiyangar is 
based on reliable evidence of some Mss of tbc commentary of Lolla 
Lak^midharo or other records on which he has based his note on the 
Mafj/mnas/aUa. 

P. K. Code 


A commontarv on the Rtusamhara of Kalidasa by Amarahrrtisurl 
and its probable date— 16th Century. 

Aufrechl* refers to an only Ms of a commentary on the R/usorphS*’** 
of Kalidasa in his Cata. Caialogoram. It is the same as No. 372 of 
1887-91 in the Govt. Mss Library at the B.O.R. Institute. It consists 
of folios 3 to 14 and is incomplete. The colophons of Sergos I. lb 
and III are found on folios 4, 8, 12 respectively of this Ms. Each of 


3 Cata. CataloQorum, Part iii p. IG — “Bd. 372 (fr.)’* 
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these colophons is preceded by tv verse furnishing particulars about 
• the author, his spiritual lineage and the place he comes from. The 
, colophon verse* on fol. 4 tells us that he belongs to the spiritual 
lineage (palfa) of Gunakarasuri, who is styled as ‘srimana-^irfioara.* 
The name of the author is mentioned os AmarakiriisuTi on folios 4 
’ and 8 while the colophon verse* on folio 12 mentions him as y4mara- 
The author describes himself by such epithets as 'surinJrooort/t/a’ 
‘ (fol. 4), and 'tapoganahhupa (fol. 12). In the colophon verse on folio 
' 12 he mentions himself as 'Nagaputlyatapoga^a-bhupa i.e. as belong- 
' ing to the Nagapur Tapogana and as head of that Gana. The 
' term ‘tapo^oria’ appears to be identical with 'tapagana* mentioned in 
the Jain Paltavalis.* 

The following works and authors have been mentioned in the 
commentary ‘ — 

Haimab (fol. 3.5, 9.) ; Haimakofah (fol. 5). 

Bho;arojo (fol. 41. 

Amara (fol. 7). 

^bhidhdnacintdmarii (for.9.13). 

Neither the fain Granthdooli nor -the History o/ /ndfon Literature 
of Winternitz,’ Vol. II. mentions the name of this author. As we have 
no paltSvali of the Nagpura Tapogapa before us it is difficult to say 
anything definitely about the date of our author. The Jain GranthS^ 
VaU (p. 268) mentions one Gupakarasuri as the author of the work 
"Satnyahtal^aumiieli.'’ Prof. Winternitz (His. o) /nd. Lit. Vol. 11. 
p.583. footnote) refers to an edition of a work Sa^/darsanasamu' 
ccaya,” “edited with Gunaratna's (or GunakarasOri s) commentary by 
L.Suali.“ This remark presumes the identity of Gupaiatna and Guna- 


4 This verse reads — 

of ...I i 

I»W <* MS ^ 

G This verso reads— 

f)nnrf I 

Compare R.G.B. Report 1832.83, p.22S—«*«‘it 

Kimratnrnijacca-ratWrali-SajnffraTia hy Maai Jinavijaya Calcutta 193-. p. 29, 
line 8. 

C Kharataragacca-l'aftavali-SainffTaha pp. 12, 33. 
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karasun and if it is based on reliable evidence we may be able to get 
more data obout the date ef our commentator 

The Kharalargaccha Pa{f5t)aft No I describes Jinacandrasun as 
"in Gttnarainacatyadi mahapada kartarah while PaUoiah No 2 
describes him as Gunaralnasunpramufihanelza pada samslhapa\ah 
This description shows that Jinacandrasun apparently started a branch 
of the Kharataragaccha with Gunaratnasuri at its head Both the 
Paltavalis* tell us that jinacandrasun died at Jesalameru in Sarjivat 

I530 ie AD 147-1 

Presuming the identity of Gunakarasun (after whom the Nagapura 
Tapogana was called as stated by Amnrnkirti) with Gunaratnasuri 
who IS mentioned m the Kharotaragoccha pal(ooalts we may conclude 
that this branch of Kharataragaccha came into existence during the 
life time of Jinacandrasun le a few years before his death m AD 
1474 We are inclined therefore to fix A D 1474 as one lernunui 
to the date of Amarakirti os he belonged to this Nagapura Tapogana 
of which Gunaratna or Gunakara was apparently the first Sun Th* 
terminus harmonises with Amarakirti s reference to Hemacandras 
-4 bhrdhanoc/n/amam m the body of the commentary itself as shown 
above 

It IS difficult to fix the other terminus to the* dale of Amarakirti 
The fragment of the Ms before us has neither beginning nor end but 
judging from the condition of paper and the mode of writing it appe^f* 
to me to be about 200 years old If my impression is correct we shall 
have to add about lOO^ears to the age of our fragment so that Amara 
kirti s datfr would go back to say before A D 1600 Now as Gunakara 
or Gunarptna was the first Sun of the Nagapura Tapogana we must 
presume a few generations between him and Amarakirti At any rale 
an addition of about 75 years to A D 1474 would not be unreasonable 
This argument would bring down the limits of Amarakirti s date to 
say A D 1550 and 1600 We may, therefore assign Amarakirti 
tentatively to the 16th century till more conclusive data are obtained 


p k Code 
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The Date of Padyamrtatarngini of Bhashara— Samvat 1730 (12th 
June 1673) , 

Sir R. G. Bhahdarkar* in his note on the Ms of the Pddtjamtla^, 
tarangt’ol (No. 376 of 188^-87 in the Government Mss Library at the'' 
B.'O. R.'Jnstilutej Poona) remarks: — • 

.“The commentary on the V Tllaratnaiiata to be noticed Lelow. 
apparently by the same author, was composed in. Viler. 1732 or 1676 
A. D. Probably this author is the .same as the author of the Pari- 
bhaiabhaskoTo noticed in my Report. for 1883-84 (p. 60) for in both " 
cases the author’s name was Bhaskara, his father's Apaji, -grandfather's 
Hari> and great-grandfather's Puru^ottama. the family name being 
Agnihotim.” v 

In the above extract Dr. Bhandarkar arrives at his conclusion about 
the date and authorship of the Padyamriatarangii?! on indirect 
probable evidence. I record in this note direct Manuscript evidence 
which corroborates Dr. Bhandarkar’s indirect evidence. 

There are available in the Government Mss Library at the<B. O. R. 
Institute about 6 Mss of the Padyamftalarangini but none of them 
except No. 250 of 1880-81 contains the following extract giving the 
date of composition of the work and some information about the 
author himself in an exhaustive manner:— ‘ . 


lllii 

Sf^ jJsf: I 

irii. 

^Tn0TWTT!^ trruwRr i 

1 Report on Search for Saiislrit ^SS.f — ^18S7-01 fp. Ixii). 
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(3) (fol. 20) mentioned also as belongs to 

the 3rd and 4th quarter of the 16lh century i.e. between A. D. 1549 
and 1613.* 

(4) (fol. 20, 21) referred to by the author of the Kasa- 
^aumudi belongs to the 2nd and 3rd quarter of the 17th century i.e. 
to about 1659 A. D.* 

(5) (fol. 19) — If by tbe author of the 

Hasaliaumadi means Baladevavidyabhusana we must assign Rosa* 
houmudi to the middle of the I8th century (which is the period to which 
Baladevavidyabhusana is assigned by scholars)® and A. D. 1834 the 
date of the B.O.R.I. copy of the Rasa^aumudi. Aufrecht states in 
his Catalogus Cata/ogorum that Baladeva wrote his work UifialiJiacaUait 
inA. D. 1765.' 

On the strength of the above references we are in a position to fix 
the limits for the date of the Rasalzaumudi. These limits are A. D. 
1659, the date of the Rasagongodhara and A. D. 1834 the date of the 
B. O. R. 1. Ms of the work described above. These limits can still be 
narrowed down if the identity of Kavyakauslubhakara with Baladeva- 
vidyabhu?aija as suggested by us is correct. In that case the date of 
the RflSflkflu^udi must lie between A. D. 1765 and 1834 or roughly 
we may say that the work was written towards the end of the I8lh 
century. 

P. K. Code 

Buhicr’s mistaken Identity of Vidyadhara, tho author of tho 
S^ityavidyadharr Commentary on the Naisadhiya Carlta and of 
Caritravardhana, the author of Commentaries on Raghuvamsa, 
Kumarasambhava etc. 

In one* of my ^ofes on Indian Chronology on the date of Carilra- 
vardhana, I tried to fix the limits of his date viz. A.D. 1 172 and 1385. 
Incidentally 1 stated in this note that Caritravardhana was also called 
Vidyadhara or Sahilyavidyadhara, son of R5macandrabhi9ak. My 
statement of identity of Caritravardhana and Vidyadhara was based 
on the following entry in Aufrechl’s Catalogue* 


. 4 — Ibiit— , Vol. I, p. 2-JO. 

— Ibid — , p, 270. 

0 — ^Tbid — , p. lEV). 

7 — Ibid — , p. IS-^. 

1 Annnlt, Vol. XV, pp. HO-lll. (Not® Xo. XIX) 
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in ihe work, its title Rasakaumudt is recorded in the following verser 
which introduce the work : — 

TT^tfr^^^nr^ 

^ 5rrrl% 3Rf?I t flHUnn rtTTH: mil 


H?iJK 2(lgcn<t I 
11711 

The work, though not original, appears to be pr^l^y learned and 
critical and the author seems to be acquainted with the standard 
authors on alaq}fiarasaslra. He mentions in this work the following 
authors and works : — 

(fol. 2, 5. 7) ; (fol. 10) : (fob 10- >9. . 

13.12): y^TiftfjP (fol. 22) ; Ti<la<ifl^ T! (fol. 2) : (fol- * 

^rrg^ (fol. 4); (fol. 13); (fol. 4,5. 10, M. 16. 

18,20); (fol. 5, 13, 21) ; (fol.4); 

(fol. 4) ; (fol. 4. 5. 14. 17. 19. 20); iTO (fob 5): m"- N- *■ 

11. 13): niirfdHn'9:^ (fob fl): thtphij (fol. 8). (fob 8): 

(fol. 10 )t (fob 18) : TffTHgfr (fob 16) ; (W- >9)' 

fer^Vmi^K (fob 20) : (fob 22) ; (f°^- 

(fob 19) 5 (fob 20). 


folio 23 


(fob 20). 

The Ms has no elaborate colophon but a brief ending on 

which reads :— ^ let*” 

The foregoing list of references is sufficient to show the late 
character of this treatise on rasa. Among other references in the list we 
choose the following which enable us to fix the probable dale of t 


work : — 

(1) (fob 2. 5, etc.) also called in the workis 

assigned by scholars to a period between A. D. 1300 and 1350- 

(2) ¥0^^ fob 4 also referred to as and »" * ' 

present work is assigned to a period between A. D. 1 100 and 1350 • 


1 Jlisfor}/ of fjtiiislril Poeiits, Vol. I. p. 325 

2 —Ibid—, p. 236. 

3 —Ibid — , p. 2-19. 
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(3) (foL 20) mentioned also as belongs to 

the 3rd and 4th quarter of the 16th century i.e. between A. D. 1549 
•and 1613/ 

(4) (fol. 20, 21) referred to by the author of the Rasa- 
^aumudi belongs to the 2nd and 3rd quarter of the 17th century i.e. 
to about 1659 A. D.* 

(5) (fol. 19) — If by the author of the 

Rasa^aumudi means Baladevavidyabhusana we must assign Rasa~ 
hovmitdi to the middle of the 18th century (v/hich is the period to which 
Baladevavidyabhusana is assigned by scholars)* and A. D. 1834 the 
date of the B.O.R.I. copy of the Rasa^aumudi. Aufrecht states in 
his Cofa/ogus Co/alogorum that Batadeva wrote his work UtlzaU^iSoaUari 
inA. D. 1765." 

On the strength of the above references we are in a position to fix 
the limits for the date of the Rasa^aumudr. These limits are A. D, 
1659, the date of the Rasasangadhara and A. D. 1834 the date of the 
B. O. R. I. Ms of the work described above. These limits can still be 
narrowed down if the identity of Kavyakaustubhakara with Baladeva- 
vidyfibhQfaija as suggested by us is correct. In that case the date of 
the Rflsa^aumudl must lie between A. D. 1765 and 1834 or roughly 
we may say that the work was witlen towards the end of the 18th 
century. 

P. K. Code 

Buhlor's mistaken Identity of Vidyadharai tho author of the 
S^ityavidyadhari, Commentary on the Naisadhiya Carita and of 
Caritravardhana, the author of Commentaries on Raghuvamsa, 
Kumarasambhava etc. 

In one* of my Notes on /ndion Chronology on the date of Caritra* 
vardhana, 1 tried to fix the limits of his date viz. A.D. 1 172 and 1385. 
Incidentally I stated in this note that Caritravardhana was also called 
Vidyadhara or Sahityavidyadhara. son of Ramacandrabhijak- My 
statement of identity of Caritravardhana and Vidyadhara was based 
on the following entry in Aufrecht's Catalogue* 


. 4 — rbiil— , Vol. I, p, 220. 

5 — Iblil — , p 276. 

C — Ili'I— , p. l?.j. 

7 — -lliitl — , p, ISo. 

1 Vol. XV, pp. ICn-Ill. (Xole No. XIX). 
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The answer to the above question Is furnished by the statement ci 
Pandit Shivadatta, who in hts Sanskrit Introduction to the edition of 
the /Vai?adhTya Corifo^ slates that Caritravardhana wrote a commen- 
tary on the A/ar?ad/iIi/a called THaka ( R|<Rdl IWWfT ) 

and that Vidyadhara wrote another commentary on the same work 
called SahilyaviJyadhari He further 

gives a list of the Mss of different commentaries on the Nfli'fadhiya 
utilised by him and the persons from whom they were borrowed. This 
list includes a Ms of Tifol^a commentary of Caritravardhana borrowed 
from Rajaguru Dadhica Candresvara of Jaipur and a Ms. of Sahitya- 
vidyadharl from Rajaguru Naraya^abhaHa of the same place. Pandit 
Shivadatta has utilized both these commentaries in his. footnotes to the 
edition e.g. footnote I on page 3 reads:-- 



srni: ^ l” 

The above evidence furnished by Pandit Shivadalta's statements 
proves that both these commentators viz. Vidyadhara and Caritravar* 
dhana are two different persons and that they wrote two different 
commentaries on the same work Naijadhlya, These commentaries 
are known by two different names. Caritravardhana’s commentary 
is known by the name Ti/a^a white Vidhyadhara's is known by the 
name Sahilyaoidhyadhari. Further we find that Mss of both these 
commentaries are in existence. One Ms of e’ach of these comnienla* 
ries was utilised by Pandit Shivadatta as far back as 1894. 

In my opinion the foregoing data have conclusively proved the 
mistaken character of Dr. Biihler’s supposed Identity of Vidyadhara 
and Caritravardhana and the consequent copying of this error by 
Aufrecht in his Cafologus catalogorum at two places as pointed out 
above. 


P. K. Code 
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A Commentary on the Naisadhfya-CarUa by Laksmanabhatta and 

its probable date— between A.D. 1431 and 1730 or the first half of tho 
16th Century. 

Aufreebt' records the following Mss. of the commentary called 
Gudharlhaprakoiik.a by Lak^mana, son of Ramak|-sna : — 

(0 ^‘-Peters, 27 (f/. £xtr. 26." 

<2) ‘‘—Stein 69 (8-I5J.‘* 

No. 1 of the above entries is the same as No. 716 of 1886-92 in the 
Govt. Mss. Library. This Ms contains the commentary of Lalcjmona on 
the 1st Canto only. No 2 of the above entries of Aufrecht is a Ms. 
belonging to the Library of H.H. the Maharaja of Jammu & Kashmir* 
described by Dr. Stein on p. 69 of his Catalogue (1694). 

The Manuscript No 716 of 1886-92 referred to above contains 
Commentary for only the 1st Canto of the Nai^adba and consists of 
f 3 1 folios. Even such a small portion of the commentary bristles with 

j numerous references to •earlier works and authors as will be seen from 

! the following list 

1 I. (fol. I). 

I 2. wteim (fol. 2.) 

I 3. (foK 2,) 

' 4, (fol. 2.) 

I 5. vt^TO (fol. 2.13,) 

fi- (fol. 2.) 

7. 35 ft: (fol. 2,8,9,10,11.12.13.14.17,18,20.22.23.24.25,26,27,) 

6. snR; (fol. 2,5.6.7,8.9,10.12.13.16,17.18.19.20,21.23,24.25.26,28, 

29,30.) 

9. *ng-. (fol. 2,4,5.6.20.30.31.) 

>0. vnta (fol. 2,4,6.7,8,) , 

11. (fol. 3.5,7.11.12,13.18.20.21.22,23.24,25. fol.9,1 

12. ^ (fol. 3.30.) ■ 

13. ntsf (fol. 3. f»l- ’■) 

14. (fol. 3, 61 

15. (!“'• 3,' 
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The answer to the above question is furnished by the statement of 
Pandit Shivadatta, who in his Sanskrit Introduction to the edition of 
the Nai^adhiya Carita’ states that Caritravardhana wrote a commen- 
tary on the Nai^adhtya called THaka ( RtRdF 

and that Vidyadhara wrote another commentary on the same work 
called Sahityaoidyadhari He further 

gives a list of the Mss of different commentaries on the Naisadhlya 
utilised by him and the persons from whom they were borrowed. This 
list includes a Ms of Ti/c^a commentary of Caritravardhana borrowed 
from Rajaguru Dadhica Candresvara of Jaipur and a Ms. of Sahilya- 
vidyadhari from Rajaguru Naraya^abhatla of the same place. Pandit 
Shivadatta has utilized both these commentaries in his* footnotes to the 
edition e.g. footnote I on page 3 reads: — 



ETHT: 5^^" ^ 1 I I” 

The above evidence furnished by Pandit Shivadalta's statements 
proves that both these commentators viz. Vidyadhara and Caritravar- 
dhana are two different persons and that they wrote two different 
commentaries on the same work Naisadhiya. These commentaries 
are known by two different names. Caritravardhana’s commentary 
IS known by the name Tilafca while Vidhyadhara's is known by the 
name SahityaoidhySdhari. Further we find that Mss of both these 
commentaries are in existence. One Ms of each of these commenta- 
ries was utilised by Pandit Shivadatta as far back as 1894. 

In my opinion the foregoing data have conclusively proved the 
mistaken character of Dr. Bithler’s supposed identity of Vidyadhara 
and Caritravardhana and the consequent copying of this error by 
Aufrecht in his Cofaiogus cafa/ogorum at two places as pointed out 
above. 


P. K. Code 
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A Commentary on the Naisadhiya'Carita by Laksmanabhatta and 

its probabio date— between A.D. 1431 and 1730 or the first half of tho 
tGth Century. 

Aufreclit' records tKe following Mss, of the commenlary called 
^udharthaprakasika by Laksmana, son of Ramakfsna : — 

(I) *' — Peters, 4. 27 (I), Extr. 26.“ 

<2)“— Stein 69 (6.I5).*‘ 

No. 1 of the above entries is the same as No. 716 of 1886-92 in the 
Govt. Mss. Library. This Ms contains the commentary of Laksmana on 
the 1st Canto only. No 2 of the above entries of Aufiechl is a Ms. 
belonging to the Library of H.H. the Maharaja of Jammu & Kashmir’ 
described by Dr, Stein on p. 69 of his Catalogue (1694). 

The Manuscript No 716 of 1886-92 referred to above contains 
commentary for only the Ist Canto of the Noijodha ond consists ol 
31 folios. Even such a small portion of the commenlary bristles with 
numerous references to earlier works and authors as will be seen from 
the following list; — 

1. (fol. 1). 

2. (fol. 2.) 

3- (fol. 2.) 

4. (fol. 2.1 

5. (fol. 2.13,) 

(fol. 2.) 

2- (fol. 2.8,9, 10.11. 12.)3.14.!7,18.20,22.23.24.25.26.27.) 

8. grrre- (fol. 2,5.6.7.8.9,I0.12.I3.I6,I7.I8,]9,20,21.23.24.25.26, 28, 

29.30.) 

9. (fol. 2.4.5.6.20,30,31.) 

IQ. (fol. 2.4.6.7,8.J ^ , , , „ . 

11. (fol. 3.5.7.11. 12.I3.I8.20.JI.22, 23.24.25. fiW*Ifol.9.) 

12. ^ (fol. 3,30.) ' 

13. ^ (fol. 3. M. 9,) 

14. JT^mn^T (fol. 3, 6) 

15. (fol. 3.) 
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mostly scattered in different rare publications which arc not" 
the easy reach of a student. .Besides a {arge Bbdy^of irnalerial 
accumulated • round the interpretations of various terms, 
etc., occurring in the tests, and the absence of a single wprV: ea u 
subject is regarded as a 'serious handicap to a prbjjer appedfi' 
of the entire range of interests' which the* availabfe records 
offer in, the field of historical research. Df. » Sen’s proposed . 
which is intended to remove this w'ant will ..attempt ii 
form of a compendium to give all the informaCon- that can ’poss"'* 
be derived from epigraphtc sources regarding 
.of India’s xultural and .political history Jtrealed on h ihr&EolofW^ 
-basis. The series will operj with an'article on the Edicts of ‘ 
Indices to several Anthologies were prepared *W the 
foV'hii o\s*n use long ago and one of them vi-as ^blished 
August number. It has, however,- been brought to butnotico that Dr. 
S. tC. De of the Dacca University has brought out' a. new 
the Pedyacaft and - Dr, De’s work is'.sure to con^na good isif** 
So far as we are aware, however, no index to the Rflsifefl 
ever been published and so the Index to that work will appc^*^” 
the December nitmber of the Jouma!.’' 



' %TUDrei,’lN BHASzV' 

^ 4 ' * 

^ 6 'jScKTnAMCAn 

oJi^Rt/^RiTif Aftcnirotoaicit. SorrfT o» I*rpiA * 

^ lr »(f^nlinncd from JAOS 41 107ff) 

t^^Uonship lelucen the Cartcdalla tiud (he 
^ * 't * \ JfrCc?ia?^a(da * 

^ Close co!Allsl*o^DI:^ca lietwcon tbo anonjinous fngment’ 
celebrated l\rrccbflkatikat’ attributed to 
K Sudrakji, mcvitablj necessitates tbo assumption of a gcoottc 
ftionsbin, and mdisputablj ctdudes tbe possibility of indc- 
tlezit^o^gm \ - 

[t^is courraonly {aken for granted* that tho Cfirndatta is tbo 
pmal of tbo Hrccbakatika, a relation tvbich docs not^ bowetcr, 
csSarily and immediately foUon from tbo terseness or brevity 
emOj nor from (abat amounts to ibo same thing) tbe Icngtli 
ifprolixity; of the other, for, m adaptation, abridgment is as 
^mon and natural a, determining principle as amplification.® 
of tbo intrinsic importance of tho question, it seomed, 

I ^ ^ 

^ • 'iTf ^ 

^♦paper pr^isent^d at One Hundred Tfairfj'Uurd Meeting (Balti 
e 1^21). of the Aider Or Soc., uadt-r the MUe ‘The Carudatta and the 
chvT>.atika thcir mutual relationship’ 

See thereon mv article ‘ ‘ Ohamdatla ’ — A Fryrment' la the guarterfy * 
nial pf Vts JILf!/tA»<7 Society ^Bangalore), 1'>I9 « ^ 

ES ?r B (JodaLole <B 0 mb 87 , 1S96 ' ^ 

For instance Ganapoti Sastr!*m tbe Introdaction to his editions of 
SrapnavS'avadatta (p 'CTxrjii^ and the Comdattn (p ij, Idndenaii, 
isd Sfwdfen (Leipzig 1918) p 11, and Barnett (hesitatingty) •*. 

Ji« School of Orienfflf S'udies, soLl,^p8rtlII (10‘’0), pp^dofT * 
Some attempt hSs already been^ade in India to discredit the 
lenticffy of the (Srudatla, see, tot instance. Kangacarya itaddi *■ 
idfic-^nana visiara (Bombay) 1916 and P Y, £3ne, tbtd 1920, Bhatta 
fin Tnluin jintinil/trf Tol 45 OT 189ff 


mostly scattered m different rare publications which are rot 
the easy reach of student Besides a large body of mateml 
accumulated round the interpretations of various terms expressi 
etc occurring in the texts and the absence of a single work on 
subject i 3 regarded as a serious handicap to a prober app^* 
of the entire range of interests which the available records rt- 
offer in the field of KHloncal research Dr rSen s proposed 
whicli 18 intended to remove this want will attempt in 


form of a compendium to give all the informa^on that can po*s 
be derived from epigraphic sources regarding the- 
of India s cultural and political history Jrealed on a 
ba^is The series will open with an article on the Edicts ot 
Indices to several Anthologies were prepared liy the ^ 
for his own use long ago and one of them was published iff 
August number It has however been brought to oiu-tiotice that Df 
S K De of the Dacca University has brought out a new ed tien 
the PadyaOch and iDr De s work is sure to Contain a good indw^ 
So far as we are aware however no index to the Rasiko , 


ever been published and so the Index to that work will appesf-"' 
the December niimber of the Journal 



oxuuii^a ±JN iiHAbA 

‘ * fN'.' 

^ V* 6 *5trKTIrA^KAIl 
FoR^Jlt/Vnif ARCnABOLOQlCAL SoBTET OF JlTplX 
^ If V '(rfjntinucd from JAOiTJl I07ff) 

^ Onjihe iclationshtp 'betueen die Camdatta tind the 
'*• ^ ^ Zlfiichal altka *■ 

Pf^CtosE cormEsroNinjNCE Letneen the anonjmous fragment® 
celebrated ^frcchahatiha,® attributed to 
iSadralv-a, inentably necessitates the assumption of a genetic 
fons*biji and indisputably ctclodes the possibility of indc- 
cnt^ongia 

^is commonly taken for granted* that the Camdatta « tbe 
uci oi* tbo Blrcchakatika, a relation which does not, howgrer, 
sirily and immediately follow from the tersen^ess or brevity 
iQj nor horn (wUat amounts to the samo thing) the lengtli 
prolixity^ of the other, for, in adaptation, abridgment is as 
aon^and natural a, determining principle as amplihcation.^ 
ibw of the intrinsic importance of the question, it seemed, 

♦ ' i ' 

' - ' , H4;1 

-l^pager prS^ented at t6e One Houdred Th rty Uurd Ueeting (Balti 
iijre 1121). of the Aider Or Soc., under the tiUe ‘The Carndatta and the 
frrclniatifca their mutual relationship 

j > See thereon IQ) qAicle ' Chamdatto ’ — A Fragment in the Qttarterfs/ * 
To nial of th' Mythic Socteiy ^Bangalore) IHO . , 

3 Ed li Godabole Bombay, 1896 

1 For instance Ganapati &jstri*m the Eilroduction to his editiona of 
the ST3pnai3«a\adatta (p 'xx^viu) and the Camdatta (p a), LindenaU 
iSfirtSfi (Beipsjg 1918) -p 11, and Barnett (hesitatingly) £tUfctm ^ 

of tho Se?ool of Oriental Studies i oh Impart III (19‘^) pp.Soff 
^ s Sprae allerapt has already been joade m India to discredit the 
puthenticlty of„ihe Canidatla, see for instance, Eangacarya RaddI » 
Yiiidha jiiami vistara (Bomhaj) 1916^ and P V Ksne thitf 1920 Bhatta 
natha Svamin JndKin Anliqitary toI do pp 189ff 




desirable to^^ndwta^ ad ^^ibiased^ and e^bausbit 
ini estigatidn so* aj to ^remove (if possible) fbe haze of uaeer 
taiiify^uiii6un4ing the subject * , * ♦ ^ 

Only the resemy^nces between the two plays'a^^^r bitberio ' 
to have attracted any attention,*. Ibe differences between th'ia 
are, however, equally remarkable and much more instrncbw 
A careful comparative study of the two 'versions pro(fuC&> 
highly valuable text tailicaV results, which help fnilhci tit 
understanding of the plays and throw unexpected hght on tk 
subject of our inquiry * » 

Regarding their relationship therfi are only, two logical 
possibiUties either, one of the plays haaifonned directly tic 
basis of the other, oi else both of them aid* to be graded ton 
common souice In the former case we are called Upon to 
answer the question, which of the two plays is the ongind, 
m the latter, which of them is closer to fbe original-^ 

We cannot be too careful in deciding irhat is original and 
what 13 not The original may have been conciset|Dd wdl 
proportioned, and later clumsy attempts at improvement naV 
have introduced digressions, tiresome repetitions and iiiaJJ» 
elaborations, on the other band, the original may bare been 
prolix and loose, and subsequent revision may Tiavo pmW 
away tbo redundancies Again, one may feel justificdmassuoi^ 
that the inaccuracies and inconsistencies oldhe original 

• be corrected in a later revised version, hut one must 

readily concede that a popular dramatic text hhe the 'Mrcctia 
katika, after it had been written down, ^ dining its migrations 
through centuries over such a vast territory as India, 
have undergone occasional distortion and corruption 1 

' E\ery change, however minute, presupposes a causep 
tbo worst distortion was .ushered in with tbo best of intentions 

and though it may not always vbo^'possible ^ trace a gi^^ 

change to its proper cause, we hro -safo m ai^uming that m * 
limited number of favorable instances the antrinsic^cliaracte; 
pf the passages tmder consideration may spontaneously *^£5^ 
the cause for the change, and readily ^pplj; ^ cbi® 

• relative pnoritj and postenonty of two variations.^ In , 

• Sec particuhrly Ganspftli Sastn Sv^nnaTSsavadstta, Introdncno*^ 
pp xxxntt xhi « 
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jnstaoces -vre’ could say no more than 'that* the change in a 
certain direction ‘appears, more probable than a change in the 
contrary direction. Bat the cumulative force of, a sufficient 
number of analogous instances, all supporting one aspect ‘of 
the question, would amply justify our giving precedence to that 
particular altemati\o and treating it as a working hypothesis. 
The problem, therefore, before ns is to collect such instances, 
in which the motive for the change is directly perceptible 
and capable of objectivo verification. The cumulative effect of 
the indications of'these scattered traces should not fail to give 
vis;the correct perspective. This digressioa was necessary in 
order to explain the methodology underlying the present 
investigation. ' ^ . 

The textual differences between the two versions comprise a 
large mass of details of varying importance. Tho selection 
presented below, though conditioned on the one' hand by the 
requii^cmcints of the present inquiry, is bj no means exhaustive; 
for lack of space, only a few typical examples have been singled 
out for discussion. ^ ' 

/ M , 

A SELECnON OF SiQKinCAKT T£rrD.&L DrETESENCES. S 

"We shall' now proceed to a discussion of tho textual variations, 
roughly dassified here under’ four headings: 1. Technique; 
2. Pjakrit; 3. Veisification; and 4. Dramatic incident. 


V «1, Technique. 


In point of technique the CSrudatta differs from the'Myccha- 
katika (as from other classical dramas) in two striking paxti- 
cnlars. In the first place,’ the usual nSndi is missing/ in both’ 
'tire avaiiddre raanuscriiJts di'iue'Oaiuhdtw^ 
there -is no reference to the name of the' author or the play' 
'in’the'stbSpapIl, which'docs not contam even the usual address' 
to the. audience.' ' ‘ \ 

The Urcchakatika, as* is well known,- begins with two„bene- 
ilictory verges; the name of the play is announced in the opening 
yords •of.tbe^sutradhara; then follow five verses which allude 
to tho‘’j)lay,^ tho playwTight,’ and othcr» details not directly 
connected ^with the action. 


ia tbe prolagaci wluch refer to the death of the alleged 




. Elsewhere® I have tried to' show that the CSrudatta is a 
fragment. I. hold, accordingly, that we should not be justified 
’in basing our conclusions regarding the technique of termi- 

■ nation on the data of the fragment preserved. 

•"Worth' noting appears t'o be the fact that in the stage 
directions of^tho Carudatta, the hero is never called by his 
name or his rank, but merely by the character of the role he 
plays,- nayaka. Professor Luders^ has already drawn attention 
to two other instances of this usage (if it may be. called a. 
usage), namely, a drama belonging to tbo Turfan fragments,' 
and the play Nagananda attributed to Har§a. Prof. Jjiiders 
sees in it an archaism intentionally copied by tho author of 
of the .Nagananda, present we can, it seems to me, do 
nothing more than record this third instance of its occurrence 
in a play of uncertain ago and authorship. 

i, ‘ ' 

, * '2. PraJerit. , ' * ' 

In the first article of this series, it was shown in a gener^ 
way that the Prakrit of the whole group of plays under 
consideration was more archaic than the Fra^it of the classical 
plays. This statement holds good also in the particular 
case of the Carudatta and tho Mrccbakatika. A comparison 
of par.allel passages in the two’ plays shows that tho Mj-ccha- 
katika invariably contains Widdle-Prakrit^^ forms in place 
of the Old-Prafait forms of the Carudatta. Here are the 
examples. ' • 

’ i Tho^Absolutive of the roots gam -and hr. Cam. has the 
01d-Prakrit_ and tana ‘Jlrcoha. gadua and 

,hadtla.-^ in'_particular Coru. 1 gefiam gacchia jdndmi with 
tjm rmuaisqiijidin^-’'2as.«ia^, "Mmdia-.-T tyJmiix. n^ia. yinamt.. 

■ ..The ‘form gadaa, which never occurs" in the Oaru , is used uni- 

,■ forinly in the^MfCcha, — For the absoluiive'of liaria 

anthon are palpably later additions. This BelMvident^ fact does not, 
however, , necessarily justify the asaomption that there was^np reference 
.whatsoever to the anther in the prologue of the original draft. 

. 8 See above, footnotes. ' '- ■> 

• Bruclistiiche Bud^hUtischer Dramen (SJetnerc' Sanshrit-Tacie, SeftI), 
Berlin, 1911, p.26. ^ ^ *“ ... 

Above, vol. 40, pp. StSff. < IiSders, < 51 . ciL, p. 62- ’ 

See above, voL 40, p. 254. * > ; > 
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(6aurasenj) CSru. 4§, (Msgadhi) Caru^ 23i hadua 
raseni and Magadhl) Myccba. 5^, 212, 213,-^ etc. In the tJaru. 
hadna'nerer occurs; conversely Jcaria is never met' with in the' 
Mfccha. •- ^ \ 

, Pronoun of the 1st Person; rionu sing. Cam. 23‘y:e Lave 
the Old-Magadhi oJinie^* (but never hage or hagge): HTCcha’. 
(passim) hag{g)e (but never tihake). U’oteworthy is the following 
correspondence. Cam. I. 12c ahatii tunmii ganhia: Mj-ccha. 

29 c .^e hage genhia. — Korn. plu. CSni. 49. has 'the Old- 
Prakrit caaih:** Hrecha. (passim) mnJte. The form atnlie (nom. 
*plu.) sis never met with in 'the Cam., ahd conversely vaam 
never occurs in the Mrccha. 

Pronoun of the 2nd Person; nom. sing. Cam. ‘ (pa'ssim) we 
have Old-Prakrit tuvam:^^ Mfccha. (passim) tuma>h. Of. 
Especially Cam. 34 khh (ttmift, etc., ■with, the corresponding 
passage , Mrccha, 79 haiije tnnunh ti^ae^iafia, etc.— Gen. sing. 
Osm. timformly tava.*‘* Mrccha. some^mes tuha. Cl in parti- 
cular Cam. 25 iava gehaih pavitthd ■with Mrccha. 59 tuhageha)h 
favi4t,a. 

The Neuter plu. of nom. and acc. .of thematic stems ends in 
the Cam. invariably in -ofii (-dni in the A^yaghosa fragments): 
in the Mrccha. it ends in •dim. , 

Treatment of the assimilated conjunct. Retained in Cara. 16 
disiadi^'^ (as’in the Turfan fragments): simplified in Mrccha. 


13 See attOTe, vol. -tO, p. S53. Dr. Truman Mlclielsoa has. draws mv 
altention to on article of his {Iniogrrmamsche Fwachwngm, • vol. 2D, p. 12^ 
in wMcti he points out that the Msgadhi ahake ocetira Bevez^'tlmes in 
the Devanfgarl rce&nsion of.thhSahuntallu The paragraphv'on (his word- 
in my article cited ahore needs modlBcatioo in view of this fact. Tbe^ 
statement thf»t ehdke is aichmc is none the less cotrect. ^ ^ 

See above,' iol. 40,_p. §58. • *.«< 

'3 See above, rob 40, -p. 267. In th$ references under no. 9 the last item 
•Caru. 2 (Natl)’ is a mistake. Here furam is nsed for the occ. sing., a^d 
not for the-nom. sing, as implied. Accoidingly, on the same page, fa !. 6 
from bottom, read ‘thrice’ instead of ‘twice’, and add this instance. Cam. 
instances 'of tuiam (new. sing.) are Caro. 34 (Ganih^, 47 (Ge^i), etc. 

IS See above, vol. 401- p. 257. 

•1 See'' above, vol. 40, p.^8. — Tlie form with the simplified conjunct, 

is met with on the same page (CSn£ IQ, spohen hy the same character, 
SatSra. .V 
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41 dlsanti The TOot form diis- (jdiss-) is never met witli in the 
Mrc^iha , which shows uniformly dis- {dis ) 

Vocahnlary 6aru uniformly g^ia (Skt grlia) Mrccha 39 
ghala Cf especially Cam 16 edarn ia^sa geham mth hirccha 39 
tama^o tassa glialam — The Old Prakrit affirmative particle 
anm, 18 which occurs in Pali and the Turfan* fragments and 
which figures so conspicuously m Cam (e g pp 4, 20, 64, etc ), 
IS never met with in the Mfccha — There is one other thing 
to he noted about the difference m the vocabulary ofthetuo 
versions While the Mrccha. contains a number of Desi words 
(not found in the Cam ), the vocabulary of the Cam consists 
notably of pure tatsamas and tadbhavas Here follow some 
of the DeSi words which occur in the Mrccha. Mrccha 17 
c/iivio, ‘having touched’, from root chxv (Hem 4 182) with the 
reflexes m the Tertiary Pkls^ Hindi chiina, Marathi $ixane, 
‘to touch’, Mrccha! 104 dhakkefn, shut’, from dhdkltat, ilhalJi,ei, 
traced hy Pischel (Gfflmmalth 221) to a root *sihd}v, iiith 
reflexes in the Tertiary Pkts., Hindi dhahxa, Marathi dhalne^ 
‘to cover’, Mrccha 134 tuWi^ih ‘open’, for which in the corre 
spondmg passage of the Cam (p 19) 'wo have a tadbhava of 
the root apa and which for that reason is particularly 

worthy of note, Mrccha 207 kmaltadainiy ‘malevolent ogress’ 
(cf Marathi harata, a term of abuse, and dakin, ‘ogress’) 

3 Vers\ficahon 

In the verses common to the two plays tho Jlrcchakatika 
almost always offers better readiugs, of which a few are cited 
below. 

For Coru I 3b yalhandhal ardd ii^a dipadaHanam, wohaie 
Mrccha I lOh, ghanandhakaresv tta etc, in which gham is 
substituted for the 'tautologous yatha 

Similarly, instead of the Prakrit Ime Guru I. 10b jaha 
sigali no hJJMlcJit, containing tho karae fault, we have Slrccba.! 
28 b tone ^iHU tin m which lane lakes the place 

of yaJia 


1* See abive vol 40 p 2.>4 

15 The text reading u aiatvda imp 9nd emg, which is CTidently 
incorrect TVliat the correct form ahouid be I om unable to aay The 
initial letters araru of the irord*«how uamistaiably that the root is 
apn + rr 
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For Crvru. I.‘3c yo yati dasa»t daridraldm, vfc have Mrccha 
I. lOc’ yo yali mro’ daridratam. It is correcl to say dasdm 
daridram, hut dasdm daridratatn is clumsy, to say the least. 

Caru. I. 23 a begins esa hi vdsu; instead, hate Blrccha, 
I. 41a eso si vdsu. The si which takes the place of ?u'' eli- 
minates the expletive hi, and adds moreover another sibilant 
to the row of alliterating syllables. In the same verse, for 
Jiujdhi Jeanddhi of the Csiru., wo have dJihosa vihliosa in the 
Jltccha., which serves better the purpose of the anuprSsa, the 
dominating alaiiikaxa of this verse. Simil.arly in d, instead of 
maheSsalain of the Cam., we have samUiwh iivam<m the 
SIrccha., which latter reading contains an additional sibilant 
as well as a pleonasm.’® Those aro minor details, but they 
ail tend in the same ’direction. 

For Caru. I. 25a aMvid hriyate *snidhhili, wo have Jlrccha. 
I. 44a sdkdmdnvi^yatc *smdVhiy. The reason for the change is 
not obvious, as in the foregoing instances. But a closer exa- 
mination of the context will show. that the reading of the 
Mrccha. marks a distinct improvement, in so far as it Implies 
a more minute analysis of character. In the Crini. the ingenuous 
Vita inculpates -^akilra and himself by admitting that they 
were engaged in carrying away forcibly an nnwilling maiden. 
In the Myccha. tho artful Vita, readily inventing a plausible 
lie and explaining that they were following a girl who was 
willing, offers undoubtedly a much hotter: excuse. 

Caru. I 29a describes the moon as hUnnaliharjdrapdirdti, 
‘pale as tho moistened fruit of the datoh JFrecha. I. 57a has 
htmhuq/ivdfu^inki,, ‘■jal/t •?& a. aiai/huds a.h/tak'. Thn, thRmar. 'a 
original and naive, the latter polished but hackneyed; .the latter 
harmonizes better with the sentiment of ^fiigara which pervades 
tlie last scene of the first'act, and is moro in keeping with 
tho tradition of the later CDcrvatcd rasa theory. 

For Caru. III. 3d visdntdioljva m’lnflj/awuHd, ‘like the tip 
of a tusk sinking in the. water’, the Mrccha. (III. 7d) has 
vhamgram iruvafistow, ‘liko the sharp tip of a tusk 
that alone remains visible’. As far as tho souse goes there is 
not much to choose between them; hut tho line from tho C.lru. 


According to Lalla Dikaluta, commentator ot tlio SlrccbtlspLa: 
tifart/»aiiQr{kam*opQrt/«iB» tiioratt Kl roeonow ioiuro^a titjcclja. 2S). 

» JAOS i2 
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contains one serious defect In classical Skt. the root ni-majj 
is used exclusively with Paras, terminations; nimajjaina7id is, 
in other words, nothing less than a gross grammatical blunder .21 
With Cam. 'III. 6b saitryam na karka^yatd, cf. Myccha. HI. 
12b canryaih na saiitymh hi tat. kdrJeasyaid of the Cam. is 
an anomalous word, being a double abstract formation. The 
IMyccha. eliminates this anomaly by substituting instead caiirya, 
which, incidentally, rhymes with the succeeding saurya. 

These few instances 22 must suffice to illustrate the statement 
made above, that the Mrccha. verses are largely free from the 
flaws of the corresponding verses of the Caru. It should, 
however, be remarked that in a vast number of cases it is not 
possible to assign- an adequate reason for the change: the 
different readings appear to be just arbitrary variations. 

4. Dramattc Inddeni. 

The Mrcchakatika shows a marked improvement in the 
selection and arrangement of the incidents of the action. 

The action of the Carudatta begins with a soliloquy of the 
Vidu^aka followed by a lengthy dialogue between the Nsyaka 
and the VidQiaka. The hero is conversing with his friend, 
deploring his poverty. This dialogue is brought to an abrupt 
end by the scene introducing VasantasenS, who appears on 
the street’^ outside pursued by the Sahara and the Vita (C5m. 10). 
In the Mrcchakatika 25) the abruptness of the change of 
scene is skillfully avoided by the addition of the following 
words placed in the mouth of Carudatta: 

ihavatu | tistha tdvat \ aham samddMth nirvariaydtni, 
‘Very well. Wait awhile and I will finish my meditation.’ 
These words of Carudatta serve admirably to adjust the time 
relation of the different events. The playivright here unmista- 
kably indicates that the succeeding scene, which introduces the 
offers of love by Sahara, their indignant rejection by Vasan- 
tasena, and her subsequent escape develops during Carudatta’a 


Similax aolecisms, met vriUi in other dramas of this group, are 
discussed by me in the second article of the series (above, vol. 41, 
pp. 121 ff.). • 

It may be remarked tiiat there are no verses in the second act of 
the Carndatta, and only seven in the fourth act. 
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samSdbi. Purthermore, as indicated the subsequent words 
of Carudatta (SIrcclia. 43): vayasya samaytajapo ’««?, ‘Friend, 
my meditation is over’, Yasantasena^s reaching the door of 
Camdatta’s house coincide exactly in point of time .with the 
emergence of Carudatta from his samadhi. The words of 
Carudatta quoted above, wHch servo to link together these 
various groups of incidents, aro missing in the Carudatta. 

Here is another example. In the fourth act of the Carudatta 
(p. 72), Sajjalaka comes to the bouse of the Gariika to buy 
Lladanika's freedom. He stands outside the house and calls 
out for iVladanika. Jffldahika, who is waiting on the heroine, 
hears him and, seeing that her mistress is musing on other 
things, slips away and joins Sajjalaka. The defect of this 
arrangement is obvious: it is inconsistent and ihogic^. With 
stolen goods in his possession Sajjalaka sneaks to the house 
of the heroine with • the object of secretly handing over the 
spoils of his theft to ^ladanikS. Under these circumstances 
it is the height of indiscretion to stand outside the house of 
the heroine and shout for his mistress at the top of his voice. 
Again, if Madanika is able to bear Sajjalaka, so sboold Yasan* 
tasen3, who is sitting close by, be able to Lear him. Apparently 
she fails to do so owing to her preoccupation; but this is a 
circumstance that could not have been foreseen even by a 
scientific burglar like Sajjalaka. The situation in the hlrccha- 
katika (p. 169) is much more realistic. On reaching Vasantasena’s 
house, 3ar^ilaka, instead of calling out for jVladanIka, hangs 
about outside the house waiting his opportunity. The meeting, 
of the lovers is brought about in tbe following manner. Soon 
after Sarvilaka reaches the house of Yasantasena, the latter 
sends away jladaniks on an errand; on her way hack, Madanika. 
is .discovered by Sarviiaka, whom she thereupon n.'itnr.ally joins. 

One more instance, which is the last. A time analysis of 
the first three acts of the GSrudatta will show that the incidents 
developed in these acts are supposed to take place on three 
consecutive days, the sixth, seventh and eighth of a certain 
lunar fortnight. Here .are the specific references. Cflrudatta 7, 
the Yidu^aka, in speaking of the Hayaka, applies the adjective 
saUlnkidadevdkayya to him, which incidentally shows that that 
day was the sixth. Latter on in the same act, (Cam. 30), 
addressing the Cetb the Yidu^aka. says: 
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salthie sattaviie a dhare}it\dIiaHi atlhanue anaddJiae dharaissam 
The arrangement he proposes is that the Ceti should guard 
the jewels of the Ganika on the sixth and the soTcnth and 
that ho should take over the charge of them on the eighth 
In the third act ne hare a confirmation of the «ame arrange 
ment Cam 63, Cetl remarks 

torn sxnanmlhandam saWne sattanue {panietfhamt^ \ atihann 
Ihtt ajja. 

The Ceti, appearing hefore the Vidu«aka, with the jewels on 
the night of the eighth, points out that she has guarded them 
on the sixth and the seventh and adds that that day being 
the eighth it is tho tnm of Iho ^ idu«aka. Later on in the 
same act (Cam 65) the BrahmapJ the hero s wife incidentally 
mentions that she was observing on that day the Fast of the 
Sixth *3, to winch the \ idusakn pointedly retorts that that day 
was the eighth and not the sixth** These various references 
leave no doubt that the events that form the action of the 
first three acts are supposed to take place within the span of 
three consecutive days 

There are in the play some further chronological data which 
we must also take into consideration They comprise tuo 
lyncal stanzas which desenbe respectively the nsing and the 
setting of the moon In that elegant little verse (Caru L 29) 
begmmng with 

vda^ati In sasaidah IhnnakhajjurapSnthih 
the moon is described as rising, late in the evening after tbe 
lapse of a short period of darkness following upon sunset, during 
which Vasantasena escapes fiom tbe clutches of the evil ^akara. 
In the third act, on his way homo from the concert, Carudatta, 
in a lyrical mood, reates another verse (Cara III 3) begmmng 
with 

asan In daltia tmurutdkaSam 

astam galo lig astamapd}’sacandra}i,'^^ 
and having for its theme the setting moon 


The words of the Bnvhmaai are tutm salthm tciurasamt 
21 The Yidasaha observes atthami /lAu ajja 
* ** Translation For yonder the Moon of the Fightb, giving place to 
darkness has sunk behind the western mount ' 
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This is tlie ’iChroTiological material of tlie Canidatta, Let 
us turn for a moment to the Jlrcchakatilca and examine its 
data.- Here also apparently the same conditions prevail. Appa- 
rently the events of the first three acts take place pn three 
consecutive days, hut only apparently so. There is nothing in 
the play itself from u'hich the duration of the action could be 
precisely -computed. • . 

To begin .viuth, the reference to the sastlii is missing fi*om 
the opening -words of the Vidu^nkn in the first act. In place 
of satthViidadevakayya of the CSnidatto, we have the Tending 
siddinkidadevalcajja, in which siddhi takes the place of saUJit. 
Likwiso we find that all subsequent references to the lunar 
dates are missing firom the succeeding speeches of the Yidu?aka 
and the Servant. An entirely different scheme has been’ 
adopted for the division of labor between the Yidil?aka and 
the Servant. TheSeiraut explains in the third act (M’rccha.137) 
the arrangement arrived at as follows: 

njja wittea cdaiJi fnm suvannaWiandanw mania diva frdia 
httim ca, 

'jMaitreya, here is the golden casket, that’s mtne by day and 
yours by night''', no reference here to the sattjn, sattann and 
atthanif of the Canidatta. This is not all. . The verse from 
the third act of the Csltu. cited above, containing a reference 
to the date, has also been substantially modified.^ C.lru. TTT. 3b 
specifically states the date to be eighth; astam gato hy nsiama- 
L ^gdfisacandralu In the Mrccbakatika version the line reads 
fMrccha. III. Th^: astam vraigtn nmiataJcotir induh. The phrase 
tinnataJcoH has taken the .place o( asfnma^ak^a, which brought 
in its train, naturally, the change of gafo to a word like 
It is true that latw on, in the siune act of>the 
ilrcchakatika (p. 1 59), the Yadhu,Carudatta’s wife, refers to satpn, 
saying that she is observing the r«a»wsa?f/i» (ratnasasthT).-'^ 
But bere also a significant omisrion confronts us. The Yidu 5 aka, 
instead of correcting her, accepts her statement with the necklace, 
and there the matter rests. 

*4 TLe present tense rroj'ati gives betlSf sense tbian tbe past jalo, ia 
regard to the aimfle contained in lines c*aad d. » 

Instead of the vague saUtii of the Camdatta we have the more 
specific raanasaflht in the iVIrcchahatiha. 
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As remarked ako-ve appaientlj the joint duration of the 
first thfee acts of the Vjwhakatika is also three days But 
J ha%^^raYO douhts •whether any strict proof can he brought 
forwafd to support such an assumption I have read the drama 
carefully and I haTC faded to find any allnsfon that necessitates 
such a tunc scheme However that may he it is absolutely 
certain that the specific references of the Carudatta to the 
lunar dates are conspicuous by thcir absence in the other play 
At this place it may ho observed that the tithi scheme of 
the Carudatta taken in conjurfction with the references to 
moon rise and moon set in tho veises already cited involves a 
chronological inconsistency so minute and so latent as to be 
hardly noticeable But* the inconsistency is nevertheless an 
Undcmahle fact For the rising of the moon late in tho evening 
■'nnd the^5ettmg of tho moon at or about midmght^s are 
pheoomena that inherently belong to two dij'erent lunar fort 
nights Cnly in tho dark fortnight does the moon rise late 
m the evening and only in the bright fortnight does the 
moon set at or shortly after midnight. In other words, if the 
moon 13 seen rising late in the evening on any particular day 
it 18 nothing less than a physical impossibility that after an 
interval of forty eight hours the moon should he seen setting 
at or about midnight { 

The general time-scheme of the Carudatta has thus been 
sho^^ to contain a latent contradiction from which the "Mrccha 
katika IS wholly Jree owing to the absence therein of any 
specific references to the days on which the action takes place ' 
Are these variations arbitrary, or are they directly or in 
directly related, and if so how? 

Sc’iQIAnr A^D COMJLUSIOIT 

Briefiy summarized the significant diffeiences between the 
two versions discussed above are the folloisang Firstly in point 
of technique the Carudatta differs conspicuou'ily from the other 
play in the absence of the i^ndl and m having a rudimentary 
sthapana Secondly the Prakrit of the Carudatta is more 
archaip than that of Ahp jUrcchakatika, in so far that the 


19 According to tbe words of the hero just preceding the verse asau 
At dattia etc (Oaru III ^ lywrwd/o rdharatrah (Cara 60) 

•f 
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former ^contains a number of Old^rakrit forms not found in 
tliQ latter.* Thirdly, as regards ^rerstfiwtion, the text Qf^fhe 
Mfcchakatika" mar^ an* adrance Upon the other play'- 
foUoTring directions:"' rectification of^ grammatical mistakes;' 
elimination of redundancies and awkward constructions; ' and ' 
introduction of other changes which may he claimed to he 
improvements in'the form and subkanco of the versos. Fourthly 
and lastly, because of suitable » additions and omissions . thd 
Mrcchakatika presents a text*, free from many of the flaw^ 
such ' as unrealities and incohsistcncies, in the action ,of the 
Carudatta. •* ; ' ‘ - 

These are the facts of the case. 'Do these facts enable us 
to decide the question of priority and anteriority? [ ' 

Let us assume first, for the sake of - argument, that the 
Carudatta contains older material (at least in respect'ot^tho*- 
passages discussed above) which was worked up later into the' 
Hrpcohakatika. ** -v i' 

The differences in th^' tebbnique neither support- nor con- 
tradict definitely such an assumption. The nSndi, for all -ive 
can say, may have been lost Tho words imidyanta tatoJ} 
pravUati sutradharalt do not militate against such a supposition: 
they could he used with or without a nSndl appearing in the 
text, hloreover, we cannoty^ in the present state of our’ know- 
ledge, rightly evaluate the absence of nil xef^ence to the name 
of the' play and the playwright in the sthapan5.29 Tq eay 
that. in pre-claasical times that was the -practice is iliegging 
^ the question. The only technique of introduction with which we 
are familiar is the well-known classical model. Again the only 
play -which is definitely known to antedate the classical .plays 
is the Turfan fragment of AiVaghoga’s drama. Unfortunately, 
as the beginning of the ^ariputraprakarapa^o is '.missing, 'we 
we are notin a position to say whether the prologue ofthe'dramas 
of A4vagho§a conformed to the standard of the classical. dramas, - 
or that of tho dramas of the group under consideration. Wo 
are therefore hound to admit that at present we have no clear 
evidence that can aid us in placing with any degree of assurance, , 


The references in the' text-books %>f rhetoric and ’draiijatur^ are 
obscure and partly contradictory. - ’ ■ • . 

Ed. Liiders, SifzunjsJiericAfe d. jrreuss. AJ:. d. TTtss. 19111 . 
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chronologjcall} or topograplucally, a drama witb the technical 
peculiarities of the Carudatta » , ‘ * 

JBut {he priority of the Carudatta version ivould explain, 
and satisfactorily explain, all the other diffci cnees between 
the two plays It would cx)ilam the Jiresenco of archaisms m 
{ho Prakrit of the Carudatta It would explain why manj of 
tho verses of the SIrcchakatika aie fiee from the flaws of the 
corresponding verses of the Carudatta, tho grammatical 
corrections one may be justified m regarding as an indication 
Of an increasingly insistent demand for scrupulous punty of 
language The hypothests would lastly explain the rbason for 
the differences m the incidents of tho action of the play 
All this 18 legitimate field of ‘diasLeuasis’, and is readily 
intelligible , > 

Let us pow examine the other possibility, ancT try to explain 
the divergences on the assumption of the priority of the Mrccha* 
katika version ' , 

The question of the technical diffeiences between tho plajs 
has been dealt with already * It was submitted that this part 
of the evidence w^s inconclusive, it supported ncitherono sido 
rnor tho other • 

"NVe will proceed to the^ next point the Piakrit.3* On the 
assumption of the priority of tho hfrcchakatika version, it is 
at first sight nob^uite clear, Imw the Carudatta should happen 
to contain Praknt forms older than those found in (what is 
alleged to he) a still older play But a little reflection will 
suffice to bring home to us the fact that it is not impossible to 
account for this anomaly "We have only to regard the CSrudatta 
as the version of a different province ora different literary tradition 
which had not accepted the innovations m PraXsit that later 
became prevalent In other words we Lave to assume merely 
that the Prakrit neologisms of the Mrcchakatil a are ufiauthoi ized 
innovations and that the Carudatta* mandsenpts have only 


31 Until we have before ne moat carefully edited texts any linguist c 
conclusion based upon mmate differences in tlie form of Fkt words as 
appearing m the text editions employed must needs be regarded as 
tentative a point cot saffiaectiy emphasised in my article dealing with 
Fraknt archaisms (abqve vol 40, pp 248ir) It may however be pointed 
out that CO amount of cntical editing can disturb the general inference 
that the dramas of this group contain quite a number of Old Fkt forms 

5 , 
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jrescrvdd some 'bf the Old-lPKikril form^ of the original Mrcchn- 
vatika.3® This ^ioes not, hovrever, necessarily make the O^rudattc 
rersion older than thbr, Mincha^{ika version.*' The .Csrudatta 
vbuld/ become rf recension of*tfie Mfcchakatika mth'* arcihaic 
Prakrit. Thus the Prakrit afcliaismsl^of the ’CSrudatta maj 
be' said to 'be not irreconcilable with the .genwal priority o. 
the Mrccbakatika 'version! t . f | ’ ; 

It IS ^much more difficult to explain why th'^ SlVcchakatiks 
should consistently offer better •readings of the verses! . Somt 
of 'the discrepancies could perhaps- be explained away as tHt 
result of misrea^g and faulty transcript, but not all. "Wf 
could not explain,, for instance, • why the excellent pada 
tiksnaiii vi^anagram ivava^lam should have been discarded 
and another, fi^mho{lva nmajjamand, he substituied, forsootl 
with the faulty tWby should there be a ebangi 

in the first place, and tvhg^shoitld the change be^votisistenili 
for' the worse? "We could not reasonably hold the copyisti 
guilty of introducing sgsiematicallg such strange .blifnders anc 
inexcusable d^torlions. ' ^ ' ' ‘ i » 

Let us combine the archaisms of the Prakrit with the impep' 
fections of the Sanskrit verses. On the assumption of.tht 
posteriority 'of the GJrudatta, we^are asked to believe thai 
while* the compiler of the Carudatta had carefully • copied ou1 
from, older mauuscripte i atl ^he Prakrit archaisms, he ha^ 
systematically mutilated tbp Sanskrit verses, which, is a reductic 
ad absui'dumi , ^ t 

Let us proceed to the fourth point, 'The theory of. the 
priority of the Mrcchakatika,' which could with difficulty be 
supported in the^ case of tbo divergencies already considered 
•breaks down ^together .when we fry to account for tho ^in- 
consistencies in the action of the Carudatta in general, and 
in particular the presence ' of the tithi-scheme, which’ latter 
serves no purpose, aesthetic* or didactic, but on th6 other hand 
introduces gratuitously an indisputable incongruity. The deleting 
of. the"^ whole tithi-scheme admits of, a simple, self-evident .ex- 
planation, acceptable to -every impartial critic. But, assi^ng 

. ** Or that the Old-Prakrit forma had been snbstituted for the Mddle- 
Irakrit forma, 'becanse the local traditioa demanded the use of Old- 
PraVrtt frirms ' ’ ’ . . » 
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tliat the original play^confamed no^lrace oftt can any one 
pretend io be able to gi\e a satisfactory rca^bn for tbo deliberate, 
introduciioh^of •fliQ titbi scben|e’ 

Taking all things into account, wo conclude n e can readily 
understand the eiolqtion of a Mrccbal atika vcKion fiom a 
^arudatta 'rQpgion, but not mcb versa The special appeal of 
, this bj^iothcSK. bes in the fact tint it explains not niorelj 
isolated \aiiaiion8, but whole categories of them it implies 
the formulation of a single uniform principle to explain divers 
manifestations ' 

It may bo that I have overlooked inconsistencies and flaws 
in tbo Mrcchakatika vorsion absent from the other which 
could bo better explained on contrary supposition of the 
piioiity of tbo Mrccbakatika version If so the problem" 
becomes still moro complicated, and will need further invest! 
gallon from a nen angle I mciely’claGn that I have furnished 
here some prima facie reasons for holding that the CSrudatta 
veision IV on the whole older than the MrcchakatiLa version 
honco (as a corollary) if our Carudatta is not itself thejanginal 
of the Hfccbakatika then we must assume it has preserved 
a great deal of the original upon which the ^rcchakatika 

19 bfieod I 
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(6) five sliall be non*olficiaI persons nominated to represent 

respectively the following classes or interests, namely : — 

(i) the Anglo-Indian community; 

(t») the Indian Christian commmiity ; 

(m) the labouring classes; 

(iv) classes which, in tlie opinion of the Governor, are depressefl 
classes ; and 

(v) the cotton trade. 

4. The elected members shall be elected by the constituencies specified 
Con«titucn«ea. Schedule I, and the number of members to be 

elected by each constituency, and the number, 
if any, of seats reserved for Mahratta members (hereinafter in these rules 
referred to as reserved seats), shall he as stated therein against that 
constituency : 

ProWded that tlic local Government may by regulation divide into two 
or more constituencies any of the plural-member constituencies and 
may distribute among the new constituencies so created the seats entered 
in Schedule I agamst the constituency which has been so divided, but not 
80 , however, as to reduce the total numbtsr of reserved seats. 

PART II. 

Qualifications of Elected Mcmders. 

^ fi. (1) A person shall not be eligible for 

foStos ““ » member of tbc Council if euoh 

person-- 

(а) is not a British subject ; or 

(б) is a female ; or 

(c) has already made the oath or aCBnnation as a member of the 
Council or of any other legislative body constituted under the Act ; or 

(d) having been a legal practitioner has been dismissed or is imtler 
suspension from practising as such by onler of any competent court ; 
or 

(<•) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of imsound mind ; 
or 

(/) is under 25 years of age ; or 

{g) is an imdischarged insolvent ; oc 

(A) being a discharged insolvent has not obtained from the court a 
cert^icate that his insolvency was caxised by misfortune without any 
misconduct on his part : 

Provided that the local Government may direct that, subject to such 
conditions as it may prescribe, a Ruler of any State in India or the Rulers 
of any such States or a subject of any such State or any class of such 
subjects shall not be ineligible for election by reason only of not being 
a British subject or British subjects : 

Provided further that the disqualification mentioned in clause (d) may 
be removed by an order of the locsal Government in this behalf. 

(2) A person agamst whom a conviction by a criminal court involving 
a sentence of tianspottation. or impiisonm^t for a period of more than six 
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months is subsisting shail, unless the ofience of which he was con\'icted 
has been pardoned, not be eligible for election for five years from the ^to 
of the expiration of the sentence. 

(3) If any person is convicted of an offence under Chapter IX-A of the 
Indian Penal Code punishable with impris<mment for a term exceeding 
six months or is, after an inquiry by Commissioners appointed imder any 
rules for the time being in force regarding elections to a legislative body 
constituted under the Act, repotted aa. guilty of a corrupt practice as 
specified in Part I, or in paragraph 1, 2 or 3 of Part II, of Schedule IV, 
sucJi person shall not be eligible for election for five years from the date 
of such conviction or of the finding of the Commissioners, as the case may 
be ; and a person^reported by any such Commissioners td be guilty of any 
other corrupt practice shall be similarly disqualified for three years from 
such date. 

(4) If in respect of an election to any legislative body constituted imder 
the Act a return of the election expenses of any person who has been 
nominated as a candidate at that election is not lodged within the time 
and in the manaer prescribed by or Tinder the rules made in that behalf, 
or if any such return is lodged which is found, either by Commissioners 
holding an inquiry into the election or by a Magistrate in a judicial pro* 
ceeding, to be false in any material particular, neither the candidate nor 
his election agent shall be eligible for election for five years from the date 
of such election : 

Provided that any disqualification mentioned in sub-rule (3) or sub- 
rule (4) of this rule may be removed by on order of the local Government 
in that behalf. 

6. (1) No person shall be eligible for election os a member of the 

Special qualificaticma Council to repiesent ft general constituency 
for election in caw of to ^ ^ 

certain constituencies. unless 

(o) his name is registered on the electoral roll of the constituency or 
of any other constituency in the province ; and 

(L) he has for the period of six months immediately preceding the 
last date fixed for the nomination of candidates in the constituency, 
resided in tlie constituency or in a division any part of which is included 
in the constituency ; and 

(c) in the case of non-Mnhammadan. Muhammadan or European 
constituency he is himself a non-Muhammadan, Muhammadan or 
European, as the case may be : 

ProTided that — 

{i) for the purposes of clause (6), the City of Bombay shall be 
deemed to be a division, and 

(t{) nothing in, clause (6) shall be deemed to render ineligible for 
election any person who has held office as a Minister within the period 
of six months referred to in that clause. 

(2) No person shall be eligible for election as a member of the Council 
to represent a special constituavey, unless his name is registered on the 
electoral roll of the constituency. 
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(3) For tlie purposes of these rules — 

■ (o) ‘‘ general constituency "meaiw a non-Muhammadan, Jluhamma* 

dan or European constituency, and 

(6) “special constituency” means a landholders’, University, or 
Commerce and Industry constituency. 

PART III. 

The Electorai, Roll. 

7. (1) Every person shall be entitled to have his name registered on 
the electoral roll of a constituency who has the 
qialiacations prescribed for an elector of that 
fications. constituency and who is not subject to any of the 

disqualifications hereinafter set out, namely — • 

(o) is not a British subject ; or 
(6) is a female j or 

(cj has been adjudged by a competent court to be ' of unsound 
mind ; or 

(d) is under 21 years of age : 

Provided that the local Government may direct that, subject to such 
conditions as it may prescribe, a Ruler of any State in India or the Rulers 
of any such States or a subject of any such State or any class of such 
subjects shall not.be disqualified for registration by reason only of not 
being a British subject or Bntish subjects : 

Provided further that, if a resolution is passed by the Council, after 
not less than one month’s notice has been given of an intention to move 
such a resolution, recommending that the sex disqualification for regis* 
tration should be removed cither in respect of women generally or any 
class of women, the local Government shall make regulations proidding 
that women or a class of women, as the case may be, shall not bo dis- 
qualified for registration by reason only of their sex : 

Pro^^ded further that no person shall be entitled to have his name 
registered on the electoral roll of more than one general constituency. 

(2) If any person is convicted of on ofTence under Chapter IX-A of the 
Indian Penal Code punishable with imprisonment for a term excectling 
six months or is, after an inquiry by Commissioners appointed imdcr 
any rules for the time being in force regarding elections to a legislative 
body constituted under the Act, reported as guilty of a corrupt practice 
as specified in Part I, or in paragraph 1, 2 or 3 of Part II, of Schedule IV, 
his name, if on the electoral roll, shall be removed therefrom and shall 
not be registered thereon for a period of five years from the date of the 
conviction or the report, os the case may be, or, if not on the electoral 
roll, shall not he so registered for a like period ; and if any person js 
reported by any such Commissioners as guilty of any other corrupt 
practice, lus name, if on the electoral roll, shall be removed therefrom 
and shall not be registered thereon for a period of three years from the 
date of the report or, if not on the electoral roll, shall not be so registered 
for alike period : 

Pro\'ided that the local Government may direct that the name of any 
person to whom this sub-rule applies shall be registered on the electoral 
roll. 
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8. (I) Thequalific-ations of an elector for a 
• QnsL'fieations of electors, geneml constituency shall be such quilification.<! 
based on — 

(t) commimity, 

(ti) residence, and 

(m*) (a) occupation of a building, or 
(b) assessment to income-tax, or 
(e) military service, or 
{d) the holding of land, 

os are specified in Schedule II in the case of that constituency. 

(2) The qualifications of an elector for a special constituency shall 
be the qualifications specified in Schedule II in the case of that 
constituency. 

9. (1) An electoral roll shall be prepared for every constituency, on 
11 vrhich shall be entered the names of all -persons 
° * appearing to be entitled to be registered as electors 

for that constituency. It shaU be published in the constituency together 
with a notice specifj^g the mode in which end the time within which any 
person whose name is not entered in the roll and who claims to have it 
inserted therein, or any person whose name is on the roll and who objects 
to the inclusion of his own name or of the name of any other person on the 
roll, may prefer a claim or objection to the Revising Authority. 

(2) Subject to the provisions of these rules, the local Government shall 
make regulations providing for— - 

(1) the authority by whom the electoral roll shall be prepared and 
the particulars to be contained in the roll ; 

(2) the time at which the roll shall be prepared ; 

(3) the publication of the roll in such manner and in such language 
as to give it wide publicity in the constituency to which it relates ; 

(4) the mode in which and the time within which claims and objec- 
tions may be preferred ; 

(5) the constitution and appointment of Revising Authorities to 
dispose of claims and objections j 

(6) the manner in which notices of claims or objections shall be 
published ; 

(7) the place, date, and time at which and the manner in which 
claims or objections shall be heard ; 

and may make such regulations to provide for other matters incidental 
or ancillarv to the preparation and revision of the roU as it may consider 
desirable. Such regulations may be made as to rolls generally or any 
class of rolls or any particular roU. 

(3) The orders made by the Revising Authority shall be final, and the 
electoral roll shall be amended in accordance therewith and shall, as eo 
amended, be republished in such manner as the local Government may 
prescribe. 
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(4) The electoral roll shall come into force from the date of such 
republication, and shall continue in force for a period of three years, 
after the espiration of vrhicli period a fresh roll shall be prepared in 
accordance with these rules ; provided that the local Government may, by 
notification in the Gazette, direct the preparation in accordance with 
these rules of a fresh roll at any time before the expiration of the said 
period. 

(5) If a constituency is called upon to elect a member or members 
after an electoral roll has ceased to have force and before the completion 
of the new electoral roll, the old electoral roll shall for the purposes of that 
election continue to operate as the electoral roll for the constituency. 

(6) Notwithstanding anything herein before contained, anj’ person may 
apply to such authority as may be appointed in this behalf by the local 
Government for the amendment of any electoral roll for the time being 
in force, and the local Government may at any time after any such 
application has been made m respect of an electoral roll, by notification 
in the Gazette direct the preparation of a list of amendments thereto, 
and all the provisions of this rule sbaU apply in the case of every such hst 
in like manner as they apply in the case of electoral rolls : provided that, 
where any such application is made for the correction of an existing 
entry in the electoral roll and the said authority is satisfied after such 
inquiry as the local Government may by rcgukition prescribe that the 
entry relates to the applicant and is erroneous or defective in any parti- 
cnlaT.hcmay amend the roll or cause it to be amended accordingly. 

(7) When any list of amendments has been re-published under sub- 
rule (6), the electoral roll to which it relates shall be deemed to have been 
amended accordingly. 

10. (1) Every person registered on the electoral roll for the time being 
in force for any constituency shall, while so 
ig t to vote. registered, be entitled to rote at an election of a 

member or members for that constituency : provided that — 

(а) no person shall vote at any general election in more th.in one 
general constituency, and 

(б) no person shall vote at any election if he Is subject to any 
disahiiity stated in rule 7. 

(2) If any person is in the course of the hearing of an election petition 
under these rules proved to have voted at the election in contravention 
of the prowo to sub-nile (1) his vote shall be void. 

PART IV. 

EtEcndxs. 

11. (1) Any person may be nominated as a candidate for election in any 
Nomioation of caodi- constituencyfor which he is eli^hle for election 
dates. under these rules. 
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(2) The local Government shaD appoint for each constituency — 

(а) a date, not later than the fonrtcenth day after the date of the 
notification calling upon the constituency to elect a member, for the 
nomination of candidates ; 

(б) a further date, not later than the seventh day after the first- 
mentioned date, for the scrutiny of nominations ; and 

(c) a further date on which a poll shall, if necessary, be taken ; 
and the dates so appointed shall be notified in the constituency in such 
manner as the local Government thinks fit. 

(.3) On or before the date so appointed for the nomination of candidates 
each candidate shall, either in person or by his proposer and seconder 
together, between the hours of eleven o’clock in the forenoon and three 
o’clock in the afternoon, deliver to the Returning Officer or to such other 
person as may he authorized in this behalf by regulation a nomination 
paper completed in the form prescribed in Schedule II-A and snbscribe<l 
by the candidate himself as assenting to the nomination and by two 
persons as proposer and seconder whose names are registered on the 
electoral roU of the constituency'. 

(4) Any person whose name is registered on the electoral toll of the 
constituency, and who is not subject to any disability stated in rule 7, 
may subscribe, as proposer or seconder, as many nomination papers 
as there are vacancies to be filled but no more 

(5) Every nomination paper delivered imder sub-rule (3) shall be 
accompanied by a declaration in writing subscribed by the candidate 
that the candidate has appointed or docs thereby appoint os his election 
agent for the election either himself or some one other person who is not 
disqualified under these rules for the appointment and who shall be 
named in the declaration ; and no candidate shall be deemed to be duly 
nominated unless sucli declaration is delivered along with the nomination 
paper. 

(R) Any nomination paper wliich is not received before three o’clock 
in. the aiternnao. no. tlin date, eppesmtefl by tbn local. Goveenmeat £qc 
the nomination of candidates ehaU be rejected. 

(7) The Returning Ofilcer or other person authorised shall, on recemng 
a nomination paper under sub-rule (3), inform the person or persons 
delivering the same of the date, hour and place appointed for the scrutiny 
of nominations, and shall enter in the nomination paper its serial niunber 
and shall sign thereon a certificate stating the date on which and the hour 
at which the nomination paper lias been delivered to liim ; and shall, 
as soon as mav be therc.after, cause to be afILced in some conspicuous 
place in his office a notice o Lt he n omination j-ontaining descriptions, 
gimilacjo t lins<^nnt.<i?n< vl in. th e nom inati on j taper, both of the candidate 
and of the persons ^holmvc sub-cribed the nomi natio n pa i>er as p roposer 
s^STTe^nder. 

(8) Anv candidate may withdraw bU candidature by notice in writing 
subscribe<I by him and delivered to the Returning Officer or otljcr person 
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nuthorised on or before three o’clock in the afternoon on the date succeed- 
ing that appointed by the loco! Government for the scrutiny of nomina- 
tions. A candidate who iias withdrawn his candidature shall not be 
allowed to cancel the withdrawal or to be re-nominated as a candidate 
for the same election. 

(9) The Ilctuming Officer or other person authorised shall, on rccehing 
a notice of withdrawal under .sub-rule (8), as soon as may be, cause a 
notice of the withdrawal to be afliscd in some conspicuous place in bis 
office. 

llA. (1) On or before the date appointed for the nomination of 
. . candidates, each candidate shall depositor cause 

pos t on nomination. deposited with the Kctuming Officer the 

sum of two hundred and fifty rupees in cash or in Government Promissory 
Notes of equal value at the nuirkct rate of the day ; and no candidate 
shall be deemed to be duly nominated unless such deposit has been made. 

(2) I! a candidate by whom or on whose behalf the deposit referred to in 
sub-rule (1) has been made withilraws his candidature m the manner and 
within the time specified in sub-rule (8) of rule 11, or if the nominataon 
of any such candidate is refused the deposit shall be returned to the person 
by whom it was made ; and, if any candidate <Ues before the commence- 
ment of the poll, any such deposit, if made by him, shall be returned to his 
legal representative or, if not made by the candidate, shall bo returned 
to the persons by whom it was made. 

(3) If a candidate by whom or on whose behalf the deposit referred to 
in sub-rule (l)has been made, is not elected and the number of votes polled 
by him does not exceed, in the case of a constituency returning one 
or two members, one-cighth of the total number of votes polled or, in the 
case of a constituency returning more than two members, one-eightli 
of tlie number of votes polled divided by the number of members to be 
elected, the deposit shall be forfeited to the Government. 

(4) For the purpose of sub-rule (3), the number of votes polled shall 
be deemed to be the number of ballot papers, other than spoilt ballot 
jiapers, counted ; and where the election is held according to the system 
of proportional representation by means of the single transferable vote, 
the number of votes polled by a candidate shall be the number of votes 
polled by him as first preference. 

(D) If a candidate by wliom or on whose behalf the deposit referred to in 
sub-rule (1) has been made is elected and thereafter liis seat is declared 
vaiant under these rules owine to his failure xo make the oath or 
affirmation hereinafter prescribed, the deposit shall be forfeited to the 
Government. 

(6) The deposit made in respect of a candidate who is not elected shall, 
if it is not forfeited under sub-rule (3), be returned to the candidate or to 
the person who has made the deposit on his hehalf, as the case may be, 
as soon as may be after the publ^tion of the result of the election in the 
Gazette ; and the deposit made in respect of a candidate who is elected 
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shall, if it is not forfeited under sub-rtile (5), be so returned as soon as 
may be after the candidate has made the oath or affirmation hereinafter 
prescribed : 

Provided that, if a candidate is duly nominated at a general election in 
more than one constituency not more than one of the deposits made by 
him or on his behalf shall be returned and the remainder shall be forfeited 
to the Government. 


IIB. If a candidate who has been duly nominated dies after the date 
appointed lor the scrutiny of nominations and 
before^polL*^ before the date appointed for the taking of a poll, 

the Eetuming Officer or other anthorised person 
refer^ to in sub-rule (3) of rule 11 shall, upon being satisfied of the fact 
of the death of the candidate, countermand the poll mid report the fact 
to the local Government, and all proceedings with reference to the 
election shall be commenced anew in all respects as if for anew election i 
Provided that no fresh nomination shall be necessary in the case of a 
candidate who stood nominated at the time of the countermanding of 
the poll. 

12. (I) If the number of candidates who arc duly nominated and who 

■p have not withdrawn their candidature in the 

” ' ® manner and within the time specified in sub-rule 

(8) of rule 11 exceeds that of the vacancies, a poll shall be taken : 


Provided that, if a seat is reserved and of such candidates one only 
is a Slahratta, that candidate shall be declared to be elected, and a poll 
shall only be taken if any vacancy thereafter remains to be filled. 

(2) If the number of such candidates is equal to the number of vacan- 
cies, all such candidates shall be declared to be duly elected. 


(3) If the number of such candidates is less thau the number of 
vacancies, all such candidates if any 3h.all be declared to be elected, and 
the Governor shall, by a notification in the Gazette, call upon the consti- 
tuency to elect a person or persons, as the case may be, \Tithm such 
time as may be prescribed by thj notification : provided that where 
the constituency having already been called upon tmder this sub-rule 
has failed to elect a person or the requisite number of persons, as the 
case may be, to fill the vacancy or vacancies, the Governor shall not be 
bound to call again upon the constituency to elect a person or persons 
until such time, if any, as he thinks fit. 

(4) Totes shall be given by ballot, and in general constituencies in 
person : 

provided that the local Government may — 

(o) in the case of any specified general constituency or of any speci- 
fied part of any general constituency, or 

(6) in respect of anv person attending at a polling-station in any 
constituency under the orders of, or under authority from, the Eetum- 
ing Officer of such constituency, 

by T^ulation direct that votes may be given otbenvise than in person 
pronded, further, that no votes shall be received by pro^. 
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(5) In plural-member constituencies every elector shall have as many 
votes as there are members to be elected, and shall be entitled to accu- 
mulate all of them upon one candidate or to distribute them amongst 
the candidates as he pleases. 

(6) Votes shall be counted by, or under the supervision of, the Eetuming 
Officer, and each candidate, the dection agent of each candidate, and one 
representative of each candidate authorised in writing by the candidate, 
shall have a right to be present at the time of counting. 

.(7) When the counting of the votes has been completed, the Eetuming 
Officer shall forthwith declare the candidate or candidates, as the case may 
be, to whom the largest number of votes has been given, to be elected : 

Provided that, if a seat is reserved, the Eetuming Officer shall first 
declare to be elected the Mahratta candidate to whom the largest number 
of votes has been given. 

(8) Where an equality of votesisfotmd to exist between any candidates 
and the addition of one vote will entitle any of the candidates to be 
declared elected, the determination of the person or persons to whom 
such one additional vote shall be deemed to have been given shall be 
made by lot to be drawn in the presence of the Eetuming Officer and in 
such maimer as he may determine. 

(9) The Eetuming Officer shall without delay report the result of the 
election to the Secretary to the Council, and the name or names of the 
candidate or candidates elected shall be published in the Gazette. 

Ooyenm.«t to m.k, (1) Subjert to the provisions rf these 

reguUtiolu tegsrdiiijj the roles, the local Government shall mahe 
conduct of elections. regulations providing — 

(1) for the scrutiny of nominations and, in particular, for the manner 
in which such scrutiny shall be conducted and for the conditions and 
circumstances in which any person may be present or may enter objec- 
tions thereat ; 

(2) ’ for the appointment in each constituency of a Eetiuming Officer 
andfor his powers and duties, and for the performance by other persons 
of any power or duty of the Returning Officer ; 

(3) in the case of general constituencies, for the division of the 
constituencies into polling areas in such manner as to give all electors 
such reasonable facilities for voting os are practicable in the circum- 
stances, and for the appointment of polling stations for these areas ; 

(4) for the appointment of officers to preside at polling stations, 
and for the duties of such officers ; 

(5) for the checking of voters by reference to the electoral roll ; 

(6) for the manner in which votes are to be given, and in particular 
for the case of illiterate voters or voters under physical or other 
disability ; 

(7) for the procedure to be followed in respect of tender of votes by 
persons representing tbemselvesto be electors after other persons have 
voted as such electors ; 
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(8) for the scrutiny of votes ; 

(9) for the safe custody of balled papers and other election papers, 

for the period for 'which such papers shall be preserved, and for the 

inspection and production of such papers ; 

and may make such other regulations regarding the condnet of elections 
as it thinks fit. 

(2) Notwithstanding anjdhing in these roles, if a resolntion in favour of 
the introduction of proportional representation is passed by the Council 
after not less than one month’s notice has been given of an intention to 
move such a resolution, the local Government may for any plural-member 
constituencies introduce the method of election by means of the single 
transferable vote, and may make all necessary regulations for that purpose 
and to that end may group together single-member constituencies 
so as to make new plural-member constituencies. 

(3) In the exercise of the powers conferred by this rule regulations may 
be made as to elections generally or any class of elections or in regard to 
constituencies generally or any class of constituency or any particular 
constituency. 

14. (1) If any person is elected by a constituency of the Council and 

MullMedeclioo.. “ ““‘itneDcy oieitlier chamber oi the 

Indian Icgislatuio, the election of such person 
to the Council shall be void and the Governor shall call upon the 
constituency concerned to elect another person. 

(2) If any person is elected cither by more than one constituency of the 
Council or by a constituency of the Council and a constituency of the 
Legislative Council of another province, he shaU, by notice in writing 
signed by himanddelivercdtothdSccrctarytofbe Council or the Secre- 
taries to both Councils, as the case may be, within seven days from the 
date of the publication of the result of such electioninthelocal official 
Gazette, choose fox which of these constituencies he shall serve, and 
the choice shall be conclusive, 

(3) When any such choice has been made, the Governor shall call npon 
the constituency or coi^ituencies for which such person has not chosen 
to serve to elect another person or persons. 

(4) If the candidate does not make the choice referred to in sub-rule 
(2)Qfthisrule,theeIcctionsofBuchpersonBhaIl be void and the Gov- 
ernor shall call upon the constituency or constituencies concerned to 
elect another person or persons. 

Election agents and return of expenses. 

15. No person shall be appointed an election agent who is himself 

inefigiblc for election as being subject to any 
disqualification mentioned in sub-rule (3) or 

ec on agen . gub-rule (4) of rule (5). 
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16. (1) The appointment of an election agent whether the election 

agent appointed be the candidate himself or 
mertTSSoiapSt™*' “t. may only be revoked in a writing signed 
by the candidate and lodged with the officer 
receiving nominations and shall operate from the date on which it is so 
lodged. 

(2) In the event of such a revocation or of the death of any 
election agent, whether such event occurs before, during or after the 
election, then the candidate shall appoint forthwith another election 
agent and declare hia name in writing to the said officer. 

17. (1) Within thirty-five days from the date of the publication of the 

result of an election under sub-rule (9) of rule 12, 
expend™ election there shall be lodged with the Returning Officer 

in respect of each person who has been 
nominated as a candidate for the election a return, in such formas the 
local Government may by regulation prescribe, of the election expenses of 
such person containmg the particulars specified in Schedule III and 
signed both by the candidate and by bis election agent ; 

(2) Every such return shall contain a statement of all payments made 
by the can«iidate or by his election agent or by any persons on behalf of 
the candidate or in his interests for expenses incurred on account of, or in 
respect of, the conduct and management of the election, and further a 
statement of all tmpaid claims in respect of such expenses of which he or 
his election agent is aware. 

(3) The return shall be accompanied by declarations by the candidate 
and his election agent which shall be in the form contained in Schedule III 
and shall be made on oath or affirmation before a Magistrate. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything hereinbefore contained, where a candi- 
date is owing to absence from India unable to sign the return of election 
expenses and to make the declaration within the period prescribed in this 
rule, the return shall be signed and lodged by the election agent only and 
shall be accompanied by a declaration by the election agent under sub- 
rule (3), and within fourteen days after the return of the candidate to 
India he shall cause to be lodged with the Returning Officer a declaration 
made on oath or affirmation before a Magistrate in the special form for the 
purpose contained in the said Schedule. 

(5) lyhen any return and the declarations made in respect thereof 
have been lodged with the Returning Officer, the Returning Officer shall 
as soon as may be cause a notice of the date on which the return and 
declarations in question have been lodged, and of the time and place at 
which they can be inspected, to be fixed in some conspicuous jfiace in his 
office and to bepiihlisbed in the Gazette, and any person shall, on payment 
of a fee of one rupee, be entitled to inspect any such return or declara- 
tion and, on pajTnent ofsuch fee as the local Government may hy regula- 
tion prescribe to obtain a copy or copies thereof or of any part thereof ; 

(6) The local Government shall cause to be prepared in such manner, 
and maintained for.such time, asitmoydirecfc.arecord showing thenames 
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of all candidate at every election under these rul^and the name of the 
election agent of each such candidate, and the date on which the return 
of election expenses of each candidate has been lodged with the Eetuming 
Officer. 

FiTation of znaximBm 18. (1) The Grovemor-General in Council 
election expenses. may, by notification in the Gazette — 

(o) fix maximum scales of election expenses, which shall be 
applicable to any election held after the first elections under these 
rules ; and 

■ (6) prescribe the numbers and descriptions of persons .who may be 
employed for payment in connection with any election held tmder these 
rules. 

(2) Any notification issued imder this rule may make different pro- 
visions for different constituencies. 


19. ^ Every election agent shall for each election for which 
Aecotmts of & nta appointed an election agent keep separate 

and re^ar books of account in which the 
particulars of all expenditure of the nature referred to in rule 17 shall 


be entered, whethersuch expenditure is incurred by the candidate or by 
the election agent or by any person under the direction of the candidate 
or the election agent. 


PAKT Y. 


Noutkated Members. 

General diaqaaiifica- 20, (1) No person shall be nominated to the 

ticiiis for nominatiema. Council who — 

(a) is not a British subject or 

(b) is a female ; or 

(c) has already made the oath or affirmation as a member of the 
Council or of any other le^lative body constituted under the Act ; or 

(d) ha^Tug been a legal practitioner has been dismissed or is under 
suspension from practising as such by order of any competent court ; 
or 

(e) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of unsound mind ; 
ox 

(/) is under 25 years of age ; or 
(g) is an undischarged insolvent ; or 

(A) being a discharged insolvent bos not obtained from the court a 
certificate that this insolveii<y was caused by misfortune without 
any misconduct on his part ; 

Piorided that the local Government may direct that, subject to such 
conditions as it may prescribe, a Euler of any State in India or the Rulers 
of any such States or a subject of any such State or any class of such 
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subjects shall not bo disqualified for nomination by reason only of not 
being a British subject or British subjects : 

Provided further that the disqualification mentioned in clause (dl 
may be removed by an order of the local Government in this behalf. 

(2) A person against whom a conviction by a criminal court involring 
a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period of more than 
six months is subsisting shalh unless the offence of which ho was convict- 
ed has been pardoned, not be clipble for nomination for five years from 
the date of the expiration of the sentence. 

(3) If any person is convicted of an offence under Chapter IX-A of the 
Indian Penal Code punishable with imprisonment for a term exceeding 
sixmonth'ioris, after an inquiry by Commissioners appointed imder any 
rules for the time being in force regarding elections to a legislative body 
constituted under the Act, reported ns guilty of a corrupt practice as 
specified in Part I, or in paragraph 1, 2, or 3 of Part II, of Schedule IV, 
such person shall not be eligible for nomination for five years from the 
date of such conviction or of the finding of the Commissioners, as the 
case may be ; and a person reported by any such Commissioners to be 
guilty of any other corrupt practice shall be similarly disqualified for 
three years from such date. 

(4) If in respect of on election to any legislative body constituted under 
this Act o return of the election expenses of any person who has been 
nominated as a candidate at the election is not lodged within the time 
and in the manner prescribed by or under the rules made in that behalf, 
or if any such return is lodged which is foxmd either by Commisrioners 
holding an inquiry into the election or by a Magistrate, in a judicial 
proceeding, to be false in any mateiial particular, neither the candidate 
nor his election agent shall be eligible for nomination for five years 
from the date of the election : 

Provided that any disqualification m*entioned in sub-rule (3) or sub- 
rule (4) of this rule may be removed by an order of the local Government 
in that behalf. 

21. (1) A nominated non-official member 

Term of office of nomi- staff hold office for the duration of the Council 
„led member. to wUcl. le is nominoted. • 

(2) Official members shall hold office for the duration of the Council to 
which they are nominated or for such shorter period as the Governor may, 
at the time of nomination, determine. 

PAKT VI. 

Geitekal Provisions. 

Obligaiion to take oaih. 

22. Every person who is elected or nominated to be a member of the 
Taking of oath. Coimcil shall before taking his seat make, at a 
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incetingofthcCouncn, an oathoraffinnationo! his allegiance to, the 
Ctovm in the {oUowing form, namely : — 
elected 

I, A, B., having been amemberofthis Council do sole mnl y 

swear (or afErm) that I will be faithful and bear true alle^ance to 
His Majesty the King, Emperor of India, His heirs and successors, and 
that I will faithfully discharge the duty upon which I am about to enter, 
rocalion oj seal, 

23. (1) If any person ba^nng beca elected or nominated subse- 

Effect rf .uteequeM qumtly f>«omo5 subject to ony of the disabBi- 

disabilities or faflure to lies Stated In clauscs (u). (c), (d), (c), (j) and (A) of 
take oatb. sub-mlc (1) Or in sub-rules (2), (3) and (4) of rule 

5 or of rule 20, as the case may be, or fails to make the oath or affirmation 
prescribed by rule 22 within such time as the Governor considers 
reasonable, the Governor shall, if the disqualification has not been 
removed under these rules by notification in the Gazette, declare his scat 
to be A’acant. 

****** 

24. (1) 'When a vacancy occurs in the case of an elected member by 

reason of his election being declared void, or his 
CmmI TRcanoes. being declared tTicant or by reason of 

absence from India, inability to attend to duty, death, acceptance of 
office or resignation duly accepted, the Governor shall, by notification 
in the Gazette, call upon the constituency concerned to elect a person 
for the purpose of filling the vacancy within such time as may be pre- 
scribed by such notification. 

(2) If a vacancy occurs in the case of a nominated member, the 
Gk)vemor shall nominate to the vacancj' a person having the necessary 
qualification under these rules. 

General Cledions. 

R«const;tntion of 25. (I) On thee:^iration of theduration of a 
CottaciL Council or on its dissolution, a general election 

shall be held in order that a new Council may be constituted. 

(2) On such eviration or dissolution, the Governor shall, by notifica- 
tion in the Gazette, call upon the constituencies referred to in rule 4 to 
elect members in accordance with these rules within such time after the 
date of expiration or ffissolution as may be prescribed by such notifica- 
tion : 

Provided that, if the Governor thinks fit, such notification may be issued 
at any time not being more than three months prior to the date on which 
the duration of the Council would expire in the ordinary co\irse of events. 

(3) Before the date fixed for the first meeting of the Council, the 
Go%'emor shall make such nominations as may be necessary to complete 
the Council. 

26. As soon as may be after the expiration of the time fixed for the 

PaUic&iion ol reault of election of members at any general election, the 
general election. names of the members elected for the •rarions 

constituencies at such election shall be notified in the Gazette. 
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27. If any difficulty arises as to the preparation or publication of any 
Powers of local Got. or of any list of amendments to any 

crnment in cmo of 8uch lollor as to the holding of any election under 
difficnliy. these nilcs, the local Government may by order do 

anything not inconsistent with these rules which appears to it to be 
necessary for the proper preparation or publication of the roll or for the 
2 )roper holding of theelection. 

PART vn. 

The final decision of doubts and disputes as to the validity 

OF AN ELECTION. 

DeCnitiona Inthis Part and in Schedule IV, unless 

there is anything repugnant in the subject or 
context, — 

(o) “ agent ” includes an election agent and any person who is held 
by Commissioners to have acted as an agent in connection with an 
election with the knowledge or consent of the candidate ; 

(6) “ candidate ” means a person who has been nominated as a 
candidate at any election or who claims that he has been so nominated 
or that his nomination has been improperly refused, and includes a 
person who, when an election is in contemplation, holds himself out as 
a prospective candidate at such election, provided that ho is subse* 
quently nominated as a candidate at such election ; 

(c) electoral right ” means the right of a person to stand or not to 
stand as, or to withdraw from being, o candidate, or to vote or refrain 
from voting at an election ; and 

(d) “ returned candidate ” means a candidate whose name has been 
published under these rules os duly elected. 

29. No election shall he called in question except by an election peti- 

tion presented in accordance with the provisions 
The election petition. of this Port. 

30. (1) An election petition against any returned candidate may bo 
PresontatJon oi tiie petition, presented to tho Governor 

(а) by any candidate or elector within fourteen days from tho date 
on which the return of the election expenses of tho returned candidate 
and the declarations, referred to in rule 17, are received by tho Return- 
ing Officer ; or 

(б) within thir ty days from that date by an officer empowered by the 
local Government in this behalf on the ground that the election has not 
been a free election by reason of the large niunber of cases in which 
undue influence or bribery has been exercised or committed ; or 

(c) on the ground that the returned candidate or his election agent or 
any other person acting with the connivance of the candidate or of his 
election agent has been guilty of bribery, undue influence or personation 
in respect of the election, by any candidate or elector witlnn fourteen 
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days from the date on which such returned candidate, election agent 
or other person is comncted of an offence under section 171E or section 
171F of the Indian Penal Code. 

(2) An election petition shall be deemed to have been presented to the 
Governor when it is delivered to the Governor or to any officer appointed 
by him in this behalf — • 

(а) by the person making the petition; or 

(б) by a person authorised in writing in this behalf by the person 
mal^g the petition ; or 

(c) by registered post. 

(3) "When the last day of the period for the presentation of an election 
petition under this rule is a public holiday within the meaning of section 
25 of the Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881, or has been notified by the 
local Government as a day to be observed as a holiday in Government 
offices, the petition shall be considered as having been received in due time 
if it is presented on the next succeeding day which is neither such a public 
holiday nor a day so notified. 

(4) For the purjposes of clause (o) of sub-rule (1), the date on which the 
return of the election expenses and the declarations referred to in rule 17 
are received by the Returning Officer shall, in the case of a candidate who 
has made such return and declaration in the manner provided in sub-rule 
(4) of that rule, be deemed to be the date on which the declaration of the 
candidate under that sub-rule is received. 

31. (1) The petition shall contain a statement in concise form of the 

^ ^ material facts on which the petitioner relies and 

n n 0 t e pe jon. where necessary, be divided into para- 

graphs numbered consecutively. It shall be signed by the petitioner and 
verified in the manner prescribed for the verification of pleadings in 
the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908. 

(2) The petition shall he accompanied by a list signed and verified in 
like manner setting forth full particulars of any corrupt practice which the 
petitioner alleges, including as lull a statement as possible as to the names 
of the parties alleged to have comnutted any corrupt practice and the 
date and place of the commisriem of each such practice. 

(3) The Commissioners may upon sodi terms as to costs and otherwise 
as they may direct at any time allow the particulars included in the said 
list to bo amended or order such further and better particularsinregard 
to any matter referred to therein to be furnished as may in their opinion 
be necessary for the purpose of ensuring a fair and effectual trial of the 
petition. 

32. The petitioner may, if he so desires, in addition to calling in ques- 
Against xfhom it may tioa the election of the returned candidate, claim a 

te prescntciL declaration that he himself or any other candidate 

ts to his 

a 261—2 


has been duly elected ; m which case be sball join as responden 
petition all other candidates wbo were nominated at the election 
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33. • At the time of presentation of the petition, the petitioner shall 
except ■where the petition is presented under 
Deposit of secarity. clause (6) of sub-rule (1) of I tile 30 deposit with it 
the sum of one thousand rupees in cash or in 
Government ProroissoryNotesof equal valuentthemarlvct rate of the day 
as security foi the costs of the same. 

31. (1) If thcprovisionsofTuIe30,rulc 31 orrulo33arenotcomplied 
Dismlasal for default. With, the Govcrnoi shall dismiss the petition. 
Appoioiment of (2) If the petition is not dismbsed under 
ComiBi4sio0cr8. sub-rule (1) 

(o) the Governor shall appoint as CoramUsioners for the tTUvl of the 
petition three persons who are or have been or are eligible to bo 
appointed Judges of a High Court within the meaning of section 101 (3) 
of the Act, and shall appoint one of them to be the President, and there- 
after all applications and proceedings in connection therewith shall be 
dealt with and held by such Commissioners ; 

(6) the President of the Commission shall, as soon as may be, came a 
copy of tbe petition to be served on eachrespondentand to be published 
in the Gazette, and may call on the petitioner to execute a bond in 
such amoimt and with such sureties as he may require for the payment 
of any further cost*. At any time within fourteen days after such 
publication, any other candidate shall bo entitled to be joined as n 
lespondent on giving security in a like amoimt and procuring the exe- 
cution of a like bond. 

Piovided that the e.tecutton of such a bond by the petitioner shall not 
be requited in any case where the petition has been presented under 
clause (&) of sub-rule (1 ) of rule 30. 

(3) When in lespect of an election in a constituency more petitions than 
one are presented, the Governor shall refer all such petitions to the same 
Commissioners, who may at their discretion inquire into the petitions 
either in one. or in more proceedings as they shall think fit. 

(4) If the services of any Commissioner are not available for the pur- 
poses of the inquiry, or if, during tiie course of the inquiry, any Coramis- 
eioner is unable to continue to attend the same, the Governor shall appoiat 
another Commissioner and the inquiry shall recomraenre before the Com- 
mission as so re-const ituted : provided that the Commb^ionets may direct 
that any evid ence already recorded may remain upon the record, in which 
case it shall not be necessary to re-esainine those witnesses who Lave 
already been examined and discharged. 

(6) Nothing in this rule shall be deemed to prevent the appointment of 
the President of a Commission before the other Commissioners are 
appointed and, if the President is so appointed, all references to the 
Commissioners in these rules shall, in respect of any matter which may be 
or is to be done before the commencement of the inquiry, be deemed to 
be references to the President. 
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35. Subject to tlie other provisions of these rules every election 
intimryby Commission- petition shall te inquired into by the Commis- 
ere. sioners,as>nearIya5 may be, inaccordance with 

the procedure applicable under the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, to the 
ttialof suits; provided that it shall only be necessary for the Commis- 
sioners to make a memorandum of the substance of the endence of 
any witness examined by them. 

30. The inquiry shall be held at such place os the Governor may 
appoint : pronded that the Commissioners 
Place of taq.mry. discretion sit at any other place in 

the presidency for any part of the inquiry, and may depute any one of 
their number to take evidence at any place in the Presidency. 

37. (1) An elcctioii petition may be withdrawn only by leave ol tJ’? 

Commissioners or, if an application for wSti- 
TOthdrawalof pctitioB. drawnl is made before any Commi««itc:e- ha-' 
heen appointed, of the Govemor. 
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(3) person who might himself have been a petitioner may, within 
fourteen days of such publication, apply to be substituted as petitioner, 

, and, upon compliance with the conditions of rule 33 as to security, shall 
be entitled to be so substituted and to continue the proceedings upon 
such terms as the Commissioners may tliink fit, 

39. If before the conclusion of the trial of an election petition the 

respondent dies or gives notice that he does not 
ALatement or substitn- intend to oppose the petition, the Commissioners 
tioa on eath of respon . notice of such event to be published 

in the Gazette, and thereupon any person who- 
might have been a petitioner may, within fourteen days of such publica- 
tion, apply to be substituted for sucli respondent to oppose the petition, 
and shall be entitled to continue tiie proceedings upon such terms as t'le 
Commissioners may think fit. 

40. (1) "Where at an inquiry into an election petition any candidate, 

... other than the returned candidate, claims the 

himself, the returned candidate or any 
other party may give evidence to prove that the 
election of such candidate would have been void if he had been the 
returned candidate and a petition had been presented complaining of his 
election : 

Provided that the returned candidate or such other party as 
aforesaid shall not be entitled to give such evidence unless he has, within 
fourteen days from the date of the publication of the electior petition 
under clause (6) of sub-rule (2) of rule 34, given notice of his intention to 
tbe Commissioners and made the deposit and procured the execution of 
the bond, referred to in rules 33 and 34, respectively. 


(2) Every notice referred to in sub-rule (!) shall be accompanied by 
die statement and list of particulars required by rule 31 in the case of an 
election petition and shaU be signed and verifie<l in like manner. 

41. "When at an inquiry into an election petition the Commissioners 
60 order, tbe Advocate General or some person 
ance of w 0 i- acting under his instructions shall attend and 
take such part therein as they may direct. 

Ground « for declaring 42. (I) S.ave as hereinafter prodded in this 
election void. rule, if in the opinion of the Commissioners — 

(а) the election of a returned candidate has been procured or induced 
or the result of the election has been materially affected, by a 
corrupt practice, or 

(б) any corrupt practice specified in Part I of Schedule IV has been 
committed, or 

(c) the result of the election has been materially affected by the 
improper acceptance or refusal of any nomination, or by the improper 
reception or refusal of a vote, or the reception of any vote which is 
void, or by any non-compliance with the provisions of the Act or the 
• rules or regulations made thereunder, ox by any mistake in the use of 
any form annexed thereto, 
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(rf) the election has not been a free election bj reason of thi 
number of cases in which undue influence or bribery, within the mired 
ing either of Part I or of Part II of Schedule IV has been exercisu 
or committed, 

the election of the returned candidate shall be void. f 

(2) If the Commissioners report that a returned candidate has been 
guilty by an agent (other than his Section agent) of any corrupt practice 
specified in Part I of Schedule IV which does not amount to any form of 
bribery other than treating as hereinafter explained or to the procuring 
or abatement of personation, and if the Commissioners further report 
that the candidate has satisfied them that — 

(а) no corrupt practice w.-is committed at such election by the candi- 
date or his election agent, and the corrupt practices mentioned in the 
report were committed contrarj'^ to tite orders and without the sanction 
or connivance of such candidate or his election agent, and 

(б) such candidate and his election agent took all reasonable means 
for preventing the commission of corrupt practices at such election, 
•and 

(c) the corrupt practices mentioned in the said report were of a trivial, 
unimportant and limited character, and 

(d) mail otherrespectetheelection was freefromanycornjpt practice 
on part cf such candidate or any of hU agents, 

then the Commissioners may find that the election of snch caudidate 
is not void. 

Exiilanation . — For the purposes of this «ub-rule treating '* means the 
incurring in whole or in part by any person of the expense of giving or 
providing any food, drink, entertmnmeat or provision to any person with 
the object, directly or indirectly, of inducing him or any o^er person to 
vote or refrain from voting or as a reward for having voted or refrained 
from voting. 

43. (1) Attheconclusionof themquirylhe Commissioners shaD report 
whether the returned candidate, or any other 
“der theprori- 
sions of these rules claimed the seat, has been 
duly elected,' and in 'so reporting shall have regard to the provisions of 
rule 42. 

(2) The report shall further include a recommendation by the 
Commissioners as to the total amonnt of costs which are payable and the 
persons by and to whom such costs should be paid. Such recommendation 
may include a lecommendation for the payment of costs to the 
Advocate General or a person acting under his instructions, attending 
in pursuance of an order made under rule 41. 

(3) The report shall be in writing and shall be signed by all the 
Commissioners. The Commisaoners shall fortiiTrith forward their report 
to the Governor who, on receipt thereof, shall issue orders in accordance 
with the report and publish the report in the Gazette, and the orders of the 
Governor ^all be final. 
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Veport cr upon any other matter there is a differ- 
ence of opinion among the Commissioners, the 
cpim’on of the majority shall prevail, and their 
\ in the terms of the views of the majority. 

\ 45. "Where any charge is made in an election 
Ictition of any comipt practice, the Commis- 
pners shall record in their report- 
corrupt practice lias or has not been proved to 
y any candidate or his agent, or with the 
yjK any candidate or his agent, and the nature of such 
comipt practice, and 

(6) the names of all persons (if any) who have been proved at the 
inquiry to have been guilty of any corrupt practice and the nature of 
such corrupt practice ivith any such recommendations as they may desire 
to make for the exemption of any such persons from any disqualifica- 
tions they may have incurred in this connection under these rules : 

Provided that no person shall be so named in the report unless 
he has been given a reasonable opportunity of showing cause why h>s 
name should not be so recorded. 


PART vir. 


Special PnonsioN’. 

40. If any question arises as to the interpretation of these rules other- 
interpretation in case of Wise than in connection With an election inquiry 
4oobt. thereunder, the question shall be referred 

for the decision of the Governor, and nis decision shall be ffn.al. 

SCHEDULE I. 

{See rule 4.) 

I. — lAst of Cojwfituencies. 


iKumber 


Name of 
Constitoenpy. 

Class of 
Constituency. 

Extent of : 

Constituency. I 

ram- 

Reserved 

Bombay City 

(North). 

' Nbn-Hruhajnmadanj 
Utban. 1 

Sliuticipal irards B, E. FJ 
and G. 

3 


1 Bombay City 

(Sonth). 

Ditto 

iMonicipa! irards A, Ql 
and D. i 

3 


Karachi City 

i 

Ditto 

The municipal distrrt of 
Karachi, the eanton.l 
meats of luirachi andj 
Alaaoraandthe limits oh 
the Karachi Port Trust.! 

1 
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Xame of [ 

Constituencv. i 

i 

Class of 
QsnstitueBCy. 

ix uniter 

Dxtent of ^ of 

ConstUnenoy. I wem. 

bers. 

Reserred 

scats. 

AlunedaVad City .. 

\ 

Xon-irahamffladan 

Urban. 

The maai>'ipal district of 1 

Ahmedabadr the canton-j 
ment of AbmedabadI 
and the notifiedarcasof, 
KsaLaria, Asartea, DUis 

Bridge and SabarmstL | 


Sont City 

DsUo 

Themunktpal district of 1 

Surat. j i 


Sholapur City 

Ditto 

The muakip.al district of 1 

Sboiapor. i 


roona Oty 

Ditto 

The moDicipai district of* 1 

Poona, (he subarbai^ 
municipal district ofj 

Poona, and the canton>j 
meats ol Poona and Kir*' 
kec. j 

i 

Ahiu»L<tbad District 

NoQ'^ro b a IQ in A- 
dan Bnnil, 1 

i 

The DWri’ct of Ahmcda-| 2 

: bad, excluding the Riunb 
cipal district of Ahmed* 
abad and the Ahmed*; 

: abed cantonment and the 
notified areas of Kan*^ 
karia, Asarva, DUu' 

[ Bridge anO Sabannati. j 


Sroach Dutrict . . 

Ditto ..j 

^ Broach District 1 


Kaita District 

Ditto ..I 

1 Kaira District ..! 2 


I\idc!i M&bals Dis< 
tikt. 

Ditto ..j 

1 Punch Mahals District .,| 1 


Sacat District 

Ditto 

Surat District, exciudirg^ 2 

the raonieipal district' 
of Surat. [ 


iThatiaaod Dimbay 
1 Subnrban Dls* 

1 tricts. 

Ditto 

Tliana and Bombay Sub* 2 

urlian Districts. t 

1 

Ahmednagac Dis- 
trict. 

Ditto 

.Altmednagar District ,.i 2 


£ast Kh&ndcsh Dis 
trict. 

Ditto 

East Khandesh District. .j 3 


Svasit D5=.trict 

Ditto 

Kasik District 2 


rooaa District 

Ditto 

Ptoru Didrict, excluding 2 

the loaob'ipal district of 
pbona, the sab'irban 
monicipai dKrict of 

IVkiua and the cantoo- 
ments of Poona and Kir- 
Ue. 1 



Name ol 
Constituency. 

Class of 
Constituency. 

Extent of 
CoQstitnency. 

I^umber 

of 

beia. 

Xesoteed 

seats. 

Satara District . , 

Non ■ Muh a mmad an 
Rural. 

SatarH District 

3 


Belgaum District . . 

Ditto 

Belgaum District 

2 


Bijapor District , . 

Ditto 

Bijapoz District 

1 


Dhanrar District .. 

Ditto 

Dhanrar District 

2 


Kanara District , . 

Ditto 

Kanara District 

1 


Ratnagiri District 

Ditto 

Ratnflgiri District 

2 

1 

Eastern Smd 

Ditto 

Hyderabad, Thar an< 
Parhai and Kavabsbal 
Distrieta 

1 


Western Pind 

. 

Ditto 

Karachi, Larlisno, SuL. 
kur and the Upper Sind 
Frontier Districts, cx 
eluding the municipa' 
district of Karachi sne 
the cantonments o. 

Karachi and .Manors anc 
the port Trust iimits. 

1 


Sholapur District 

ICotaba District 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Sliolapur District, exelad 
ing (he municipal dis 
tnct of Sholapur. 

Rolaba District .. 

1 

1 

1* 

!• 

West KluadcaU DU 
triet. 

Ditto 

West Khaudesh District . . 

1 

1* 

Bombay City (Muh 
smmadan). 

Muhammadan Ur 

The Oly of Bombay 

2 


Karachi City (Stuh 
ammadan). 

Ahniedai>ad an 

Surat Citie 

(Muhammadan). 

Poona and Shohpu 
Cities pluhamma 
lianV 

Ditto 

’ Ditto 

1 

Ditto 

The municipal district of 
Karachi and the canton- 
ments of Karachi and 
Manora ond the l*ort 
Trust limits. 

The municipal districts ol 
Ahmedabad and Surat 
and the cantonment of 
Ahmedaluid and the noti 
iied areas of Kankaria 
Asarwa. Ellis Bridge anc 
^barmntL 

The municipal districtso 
Poona and Sholapnr, the 
auburbon municipal dis- 
trict of IVona and the 
cantonments of Poona 
and Kirkce. 

1 

1 

. 



Kh«n lf3h Dutriot const Umdcim ore mcrwd lor ihf purpose of bH elections to the first. 
•eionJ and third Council respecti«ly under part HI o| the Schedule and to succredioR 
CoanciU in the same rotation. 



Kame o£ 
Constituency. 

Class o{ 
Constituency. 

Extent of 
Obaslituency. 

Number 

of 

hers. 

Reserved 
seats. ■ 

The Northern Divi- 
sion (Muhamma- 
dan). 

Muhammadan Bu- 
tal. 

1 

1 The Ahmcdabad, Kaiia, 
Broach, Fnaeh Mahals, 

1 Surat, Thana and Bom- 
1 hay Saborban Districts 
exdnding the mnnicipal 
districts of AhmedaMd 
and Surat and the can-: 
tonment of Ahmedabad 
and the notified areas o{l 
Kankaria, Asarvra, Ellis 
Bridge and SabarmatL ' 

3 


The Central Divi 
Sion (Mnhamma- 
dan). 

Ditto 

The Districts of East and 
AVest Khaadesh, Poona, 
Nasik, Satara, Sholapur 
and Ahmednagar, cx-i 
eluding the municipal, 
: districts of Poona and' 
Sholapur, the subnrban 

1 municipal district o! 

Poona and the canton- 
1 ments of Poona and 

1 Kirkee. 

3 


The Sontiiero Divi- 
sion {^luliamma- 
dan). 

j Ditto 

. The Districts of Bel{»um, 

1 Bijapur, Dhanrar, Kan- 
1 ars, Kolaba andBatoa- 
girl. 

3 

! 


Hyderabad District 
(Muhanuuadan). 

Ditto 

The District of Hydera- 
bad. 

1 „ 


Karachi District 

(Muhammadan). 

■ Ditto 

1 

1 

The District of Karachi, 

. excluding the mnnicipal 
district of Karachi and 
the cantoninentsof Kar- 
oebi and Manora and 
the Karachi Port Trust 
limits. 



DatVana Distriol 
(MuLammadan). 

Ditto 

The District ofLarkana.. 

a 

i ■■ 

Sukfcur District 

(Muhammadan). 

Ditto 

The District of Sokkur . . 


! 

Thar and Parkai 
(Muhammadan). 

Ditto .,j 

The District of Thar and 
Parkar. 



Nawahshah District 
(Muhammadan). 

Ditto 

The District of Nawab- 
shah- 

! ■ 


Upper Sind Fron- 
tier District 

(Muhammadan). 

Ditto 

The District of the Upper 
Smd Frontier. 

1 


Bombay City 

(European). 

' European . 

1 

The City of Bombay 

1 

! 








Kamo ol 

Class of 




Constituency. 

Constituency. 

Constituency. 


seats. 




bers. 

Presidency (Enro- 

European 

The Presidency of Bom 

1 


pean). 


bay (esrJndwff the City 





ot Bombay and Aden;. 



Deccan Sardars and 

Landholders 




’ Inamdars. 

[ 

cm Divisions. 



Gujarat Sardar, 





and Inamdars. 




Ja^irdars and Earn 

Ditto 


. 1 

indars (Sind). 




Bombay University 

University 

(Non-temtorial) 

1 


Bombay Chamber 

Commerce and 


2 


ot Commerce. 

Industry. 




Karachi Chambe 





of Commerce. 





Bombay Trade 

Ditto 


. 


Association. 





Bombay 31illow 

Ditto 


1 


ners* Association. 





Alimedabad 3Iillov 





oers* Association. 

1 



.. 

Indian Merchants 





Cliamber and 




Bureau. 






II. In interpreting this Schedule references to a division, district, 
municipal district, notified area or cantonment sliall be deemed to he 
references to the division, district, municipal district, notifietl area 
or c-mtonment as constituted or defined for the time being under tbo 
Bombay Land Revenue Code, 1879, the Bombay District Municipal Act, 
3901, or tlie Cautonmenta Act, 1910, as tlie case may be. 

III. The seat allotted in this Schctlule to the Sliolapur District con- 
stituency shall, for the purposes of the general election to tlie first Council 
and of all bye-clections occurring during the continuance nf that Cruncil 
be a rcservetl seat, and tbe scat allotted to the Kohaba District 
constituency shall be a resen'cd seat for the purposes of the sccon/1 
Council and of all bye-elections occurring during the continuance of that 
Council, and the seat allotted to tlie West Khande-sh District constituency 
shall be a reservc<l se.at for the purposes of tlie tliird Council and of all 
bye-clections occurring during the continuance of that Coxmcil, and 
thereafter seats shall be rescr\'ed in those constituencies in the like 
rotation for the purposes of elections to succeeding Councils. 
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, N’o seat shall be deemed to be a resen'ed seat within the meaning 
of this Schedule for the puiposes of any election if tbe.constitnency is 
already represented by a Slahratta member or if there is no Slahratta 
candidate. 

SCHEDULE n. 


(See fM?e S.) 

Qdauficatioxs of Electors. 

1. Por the purposes of this Schedule — 

(c) " a European ” means every person of European descent in the 
male line being a British subject and resident in Briti-sh India, ^ho 
either was born in or has a domicile in the United Kingdom or in nnr 
British possession or in any State in India, or whose father was so bom 
or has or had up to the date of the birth of the person in question such 
a domicile ; 

(6) “ holder ” means a person lawfully in possession of land whether 
such possession is actual or not ; 

(c) “ publication of the electoral roll” means the first publication 
imder tbase rules of the electoral roll or of the list of amendments there- 
to as the case may be for the time being under preparation ; 

(li) tenant” means a les«ce wbetlicr holding under an instrument 
or under an oral agreement, and includes a mortgagee of a tenant’s 
rights with possession. ‘ 


<?€Rcraf CotiSliOietteics. 


2. A person sliall bo qualified as an elector for a non-Mnhammadan 
or j\Iuhamir.adan urban constituency who is not 
Kon.McbamTMdan and a European and who, OP the 1st dav of April 
^ *** preceding the date of publication of the 

electoral roll, bad a pl a^e of residen ce witlun 
the con.stituency or, in the case of a Bombay Cily constituency, within 
the Ucoits of the said city nr within, the limits of the ^ort^Salsctte 
Mahal or the South Salsette Tainka or, ip the case of any other urban 
w5slituenl5}'pwitIiiftwo~mil« ^ thS^Ubimdaiy thereof, and who — 


(a) on the 1st day of April aforesaid occupied, as owner or tenant, 
in such constituency, a house or building, or part of a house or building 
separately occupied, as a dwelling or for the purpose of any trade, business 
or profession, — 

(t) of which the annual rental value was not less than Bs. 120 in 
the case of a Bombay City constituency, and not leas than Es. COin 
the case of a Karachi City constituency ; or 
(n) in any other urban constituaicy, where any tax is based on the 
annual rental value of houses or buildings, of which the annual 
rental value was not less than Bs. 36 ; or, if no tax so based is le\'i‘=Hi, 
of which the capital value was not less than Rs. 1,500 ; or 
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(6) was assessed to income-tax in the financial year preceding that in 
which the publication of the electoral roll takes place ; or 

(c) is a retired, pensioned ordischarged officer, non-commissioned officer, 
or soldier of His Majesty’s regular forces; or 

(d) on the 1st day of January next preceding the date of publication 
of the electoral roll, held a qualification in respect of land withm the con- 
stituency which, if held within the nearest rural constituency, would 
qualify him as an elector for such constituency : 

Provided tiiat — 

(*) no person shall be qualified as an elector for a Muhammadan 
constituency who is not a Muhammadan, and 
(it) no Muhammadan shall be qualified as an elector for a non- 
Miihammadan constituency. 

3. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a non-Muhammadan 
or Muhammadan rural constituency who is not 
Xon-iluhammadan and a European and who, on the 1st day of January 
Constrtt^ciea. preceding the date of publication of the 

electoral roll, had a place of residence within the 
constituency or within a contiguous constituency of the same communal 
description, and who — 

(o) (t) in the case of any constituency in Sind, on the 1st day of 
January aforesaid held in his own right or occupied as a permanent 
tenant or as a lessee from Government alienated or unalienated land 
in such constituency on which, in any one of the five revenue years 
preceding the publication of the electoral roll, an assessment of sot less 
than Rs. 16 land revenue in the Upper Sind Frontier district and of 
not less than Its. 32 land revenue elsewhere has been paid or would 
have been paid if the land bad not been alienated, or 

(ti) in the case of any other constituency, on the Ist day of January 
aforesaid held in his own right or occupied as a tenant in such cons- 
tituency alienated or unalienated land assessed at or of the assessable 
\'alue of not less than Its. IG land revenue in the Panch Mahals or 
Ratnagiri districts and not less than Rs. 32 land revenue clse- 
whcTt or 

(6) on the Ist day of January aforesaid was the alienee of the right 
of Government to the payment of rent or land revenue, amounting 
to not less than Bs. 16 in the Panch Mahals or Ratnagiri 
or Upper Sind Frontier Districts and to not less than Rs. 32 
elsewhere, lenable in respect of land so alienated and situate within the 
constituency or was a khot or a ehaier in a khoti village in the consti- 
tuency or a sharer in a bhagdari or naivadari ^’i]lage in the constituency, 
responsible for the payment of not less than Rs. 1C land revenue in the 
Panch JIahals or Ratnagiri or Upper Sind Frontier Districts and of not 
less than Rs. 32 land revenue elsewhere ; or 

(c) was assessed to income-tax in the financial year preceding that 
in which the publication of the electoral roll takes place ; or 
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(rf) is a retired, pensioned or discharged officer, non-commissioned 
officer, or soldier of His Majesty’s regular forces ; or 
(e) in any municipal district, cantonment or notified area in the con- 
stituency, on the 3 st day of April next preceding the date of publication 
of the electoral roll, occupied, as O’smer or tenant, a house or building, 
or part of a house or building separately occupied, as a dwelling or for 
the purpose of any trade, business or profession, — 

(i) of -which the annual rental value was not less than Rs. 36 in 
a constituency in Sind ; or 

(ii) in any other constituency, if in such municipal district, canton- 
ment or notified area a tax is based on the annual rental value of houses 
or buildings, of wnich the annual rental value was not less than Es. 24 
in the Ranch Mahals or Eatnagiri Districts and not less than Es. 36 
elsewhere; or, if notaxsohased islevied, of which the capital value 
•was not less than Rs. 1,000 in the Ranch Mahals and Eatnagiri 
Districts and not less than Rs. 1,500 elsewhere : 

Provided that — 

(t) no person who is not a Muhammadan shall be qualified as an 
elector for a Muhammadan constituency, and 
(n) no Muhammadan shall be qualified as an elector for a non* 
Muhammadan constituency. 

4. (1) A person shall bo|qujdified as an elector for the Bombay City 
, (Evuopean) constituency who is a European and 

tucncff*'^ . ^ save in thatrespecthas the qualiWliouherein- 

before prescribed for an elector of a Bombay 

City constituency, 

(2) A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Presidency 
(European) constituency who is a European and who save in that respect 
has the qualification hereinbefore prescribed for an elector of an urban, 
other than a Bombay City, constituency or of a rural constituency accord- 
ing as he has a place of residence within an urban or rural constituency. 


Special Constiluaicies, 

5. (1) A person shall be qualified as an elector for the consti- 
tuency of the Deccan Sardars and Inamdars 
tildes Consti. name is entered in the list for the time being 

in force under the Resolution of the Government 
ofBombay in the Political Department, No. 2363, dated the 23rd July 
18G7, or -who, on the Ist day of January next preceding the date of publica- 
tion of the electoral roll, was the sole alienee of the right of Government 
to the payment of rent or land revenue in respect of an entire -vnllage 
situate wildiin the constituency. 

(2) A person shall be qualified as an dector fox the constituency of the 
Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars whose name ^ entered in the list for the 
time being in force under the Resolution of the Government of Bombay 
in the Political Department, No. 6265, dated the 21st September 1900, 
or who, on the 1st day of January next preceding the date of public.ation 
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of the electoral roll, wi3 the sole alienee of the right of Government to 
the payment of tent or land revenue in respect of an entire village situate 
within the constituency, or was the sole holder on talukdari tenure of 
such a village. 

(3) A person shall be qualified .as anclector for the constituency of the 
Jagirdara and Zamindars (Sind) who is a jagirdnr of the first or second 
class in Sind, or who in each of the three revenue years preceding the 
publication of the electoral roll has paid not less than Ks. 1,000 land 
Tevenne on land situate in any district in Sind. 

0, A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Bombay University 
constituency who, on the 1st dav of April next 

University Constituency, preceding thcdatc of pubUcatiou of the electoral 
roll, had a place of residenco in the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Aden) and was a member of the Senate or an 
Ifonorar)* Fellow of the University ora graduate of the Univcr'ity of 
seven years’ standing. 

7. A i>crsou shall be qualified tts an elector fora Commerce and In- 
dustry constitnencv «ho«e name H entered in 
Coiiiotucnapi"' the list of membcTs, for the time being in force, 

of the association forming sticli constituency or 
who 13 entitled to exercise the rights and jirivijrgcs of membership on 
behalf of and in the name of any firm or cotnp.any or corporation 
entered in such list of members. 

<l/iscffbnifOiis. 


^^^lerc any property Is lield or occupied or p.ajTuent is made or 
, , . , receivt‘<l jointlv bv tlu‘ membera of n joint faiiiilv, 

Joint faeuljoi, *i.„ -.ii i _ i ‘i*’ 


the family shall be nilopted ns tbe unit for deciding 
ttlicthcr under tbis Schedule the requisite qualification exists ; ami, if it 
does exist, the manager of the family only shall be qualified ivs an elector 
in respect of such jiroperty «r ])aymeiit. 

0. Xo jierson bolding or occupying any property or making or 
^ receivingnnj' p.i}nnrnt in a fidtici.iry capacity sliall 

be qualified as nil i,lector for any omstitiicnry 
in respect of 8uchprop‘'rtyorpiymcnt, 

10. The value of any inarhinery, furniture or equipment cont.iined 

in, or ritiiate ujxtn, any house or building rlnll 
r.vTitalanJeaj'iia ra up. included ill estimating tlio rent.al or C.SJiital 

saliie of such house or building. 

11. A person nho occupies any <hvclling-h*mse, other than a lionse 

in any military or ixilire lines, by virtu*- of any 
tpfu-rr. nfiicc, rcnW Or employment uliall. if the dnelling- 
house is not inlnluted by the |>-rs<»n in whose sers’icc ho is In Mirh ofilee, 
nersdc.' or employment be dcom***! to occupy tbe dncllingdioiise ns a 
tenant. 


Tlie AM-ragc rate of ass.-ssment on assessed land in a village or, 
if there is no auch land in the village, the nverago 


l?c»»'‘p«»pJ UtvL 


rate of as*c*snicat on nssessetlland in the nc.srest 
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•vnUage containiug such Jand shall be taken as the rate for calculating the 
assessable \’alue of imasscssed land in such ^dllage. 

13. For the purposes of decidii^ any claim to be registered in respect 
of any assessment, payment of rent or land 
conctol'r/prSf'’ revenue, rental value, capital value or payment of 

. income-tax, an entry in any revenue record or in 

the record of any municipal district or cantonmelit or notified area or in 
the records of the jMunicipal Corporation of the City of Bombay, stating 
the amount of such assessment, p.aymeat or value, shall be conclusive 
jjfoof of the amount of such assessment, payment or value. 

SCHEDULE II-A. 


{See Tide 11.) 

Form of i^ToniiTKttion Paper. 
XO.>nNATION PAPER. 


2Came of the Constituency for rrUtch tlie can- 
didate is nomiuatetl 
TCame of candidate 
Father’s name 
Age 

Address - - 

Denomination (s/ufe ickctJ-.er non-.l/tt7j<nn«ia- 
dan, Muhammadan, 

European, or Auglo-ltidijtn).. 
Constituency on the elctoral roll of which the 
candidate is regUtererl as an elector 
*Ko. of the candidate in the electoral roll of 
the constituency in which be is registcied 
as an elector 
^ame of proposer 

*Xo. of the jtroposer in the electoral roll of the 
constituency 

Signature of the proposer 
iXame of the seconder 

*Xo. of the seconder in the electoral roll of the 
constituency 

Signature of the seconder 




Declaralioa hy Candidate. 

3 hereby declare that 1 agree to this nomination and that 1 

‘ to be ray election agent for the election. 


Date Signature of Candidate 

• VThere ttie electoral rott is suWirMed and erpaiato wrial Jinin\>er* »» 
the electors enter^ in each suMiwien, 5 deacription of the suUlirii^n in whjca the 
name of the person conceroetl Is entered iatutal«o l-epiven here. 
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{To bejilled in hy ike Returning Officer or other authorised person.) 
Cerlifiasic of delivery. 

This nomination paper was delivered to me at my office at (date 
and hoixr ). 

Serial Number 


Returning Officer or other authorised person. 

Certificaie of Scrutiny. 

I have scrutinized the eligibility of the candidate, the proposer and 
seconder, and find that they are respectively qiialified to stand for elec- 
tion, to propose and to second the nomination. 

Returning Officer or other authorised person. 

(N.B . — Thii nomination paper wiU not ho raiid onless it is delivered to tlie retoming 
OiEcer, or other person authorised to receive it, at his oflice before 3.0 p.iu. on 102 .) 

SCHEDULE III. 

(See rule 17.) 

Return of election expenses. 

1. Under the head of receipts there shall bo shown the name and 
description of every person (including the candidate), club, society or 
association from whom any money, security or equivalent of money nas 
received in respect of expenses incurred on account of, or in connection 
with, or incidental to, the election, and the amount received from each 
person, club, society or association separately, 

2. Under the head of expenditure, tliere shall bo shown ; — 

(a) the personal e.xpcndihirc of the candidate incurred or paid by 
hun or his election agent, including travelling and all other personal 
expenses incurred in connection with hw candidature ; 

(b) the name, and the rate and total amount of the pay, of each 
person employed ns an agent (including the election agent), clerk or 
messenger ; 

(c) the travelling expenses and any other expenses incurred b}* the 
candidate or his election agent on account of agents .{including the 
election agent), clerks or messengers ; 

(d) the travelling expenses of persons, whether in receipt of salary or 
not, ineuTTtMl in connection with the candidature, and whether paul 
or inctirreil by the candidate, his election agent or the person so 
travelling ; 
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(e) tho cost whether paid or incniied of — 

(i) printing, 

(ii) advertising, 

{{ii) stationery, 

(iv) postage, 

(c) telegrams, and 

(vi) rooms hired either for public meetings or as committee-rooms ; 
(/) any other miscellaneous expenses whether paid or incurred. 

Note. — ( 1) All expenses incntred in connection with the candidature 
whether paid by the candidate.-his election agent, or any other person, 
or rema ining impaid on the date of the return are to he set out. 

(2) For all items of Rs. 6 and over, unless from the nature of the case 
(e.g., travel by rail or postage) a receipt is not obtainable, vouchers arc 
to be attached. 

3. The form, of the declarations referred to in rule 17 shall be as 
follows 

. ■ Form of declaration bg Eleciion Ageni. 

I , being the appointed election agent for , 

a candidate for election in the constituency, do hereby 

solemnly affirm that the above return of election expenses is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, and that, except the expenses herein 
set forth, no expense-s of any nature whatsoever have to my knowledge 
or belief been incurred in or for the purposes of, 's 

candidature. 

Election Agent. 

Solemnlg q/^nreed before me. 

. [Magistrate.) 

. Fot7ji of dedaration htj Candidate. 

1 , being a candidate for election in the 

constituency^ do hereby solemnly affirm that the above return 
of election expenses is true to the best of my knowledge and belief, and 
that, except the expenses herein set forth, no expenses of any nature 
whatsoever have to my knowledge or belief been incurred in, or for the 
purposes of, my candidature. 

Candidate. 

Solemnly ajirmed before me. 

[Magistrate.) 

Special form of declaration by Candidate under rule 17, sub-rule (4). 

I , being a candidate for election in the 

constituency do hereby solemnly aflorm that the return of election 
expenses signed by my election agent is (with the exceptions noted 

n 201—3 
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bolow) tnio to tho best of my knowledge and belief, and that (with the 
exceptions noted below) no expenses of any nature m hatsoever other than 
the expenses therein set fortlx have to my knowledge or belief been 
incurred in or for the purposes of my candidature. 

Particulars of Exceptions. 


Candidate. 

Solemnly affirmed before me. 

Magistrate. 


SGIFEDULE IV. 

(Sec rules 5, 7, 20, 31, 42 and 45.) 

The following shall be deemed to be corrupt practices for the purposes 
of these rules : — 

Paht I. 

1. A gift, offer or promise by a candidate or his agent, or by any 
_ other person with tho connivance of a candidate 

" or his agent, of any gratifications to any person 

whomsoever, with the object, directly or indirectly, of inducing — 

(a) a person to stand or not to stand as, or to withdraw from being, 
a candidate, or 

(6) an elector to vote or refrain from voting at an election, 
or as a reward to — 

(o) a person for having so stood or not stood or for having withdrawn 
his candidature, or 

(b) an elector for having voted or refrained from voting. 
Explanation. — ^For the purposes of this clause the term ‘ gratification ’ 

is not restricted to pecuniary gratifications or gratifications estimable in 
money, and includes all fonns of entertainment and all forms of employ- 
ment for reward ; but it does not include the payment of any expenses 
bona fide incurred at or for the purposes of any election and duly entered 
in the return" of election expenses prescribed by these rules. 

3. Any direct or indirect interference or attempt to interfere on the 
part of a candidate or his agent or of any other 

Undue influence. person with the connivance of the candidate or 
his agent with the free exercise of any electoral right. 

Explanation. — (1) Without prejudice to the generality of the pro- 
visions of this clause, any audi person os is referred to herein who — 

(a) threatens any candidate or voter or any person in whom a 
candidate or voter is interested, with injury of any kind ; or 


(6) induces or attempts to induce a candidate or voter to believe 
that he or any person in whom .he is interested will become or will 
be rendered an object of divine displeasure or spiritual censure. 
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. filiall be deemed to interfere vrith the free exercise of the .electoral 
right of such candidate or voter within the meaning of this clause. 

• (2) A declaration of public policy ox a promise of public action or the 
mere exercise of a legal right without intent to interfere with an 
electoral tight shall not be deemed to be interference \vithin the mean- 
ing of this clause. 

3, The procuring or abetting or attempting to procure by a candidate 
. or his agent, or by any other person with the 

connivance of a caadioate or his agent, the appli- 
cation by a person for a voting paper in the name of any other person, 
whether living or dead, or in a fictitious name, or by a person who has 
voted once at an election for a voting paper in his own name at the 
same election. 


4. The publication by a candidate or his agent or by any other 

person, with the connivance of the candidate or 
st^m™t^°” • agent, of any statement of fact which is 

false and which he either beb'eves to be false or 
does not believe to be true in relation to the personal character or 
conduct of any candidate or in relation to the candidature or withdrawal 
of any candidate, which statement is reasonably calculated to prejudice 
the prospects of such candidate’s election. 

5. The incurring or authorising by a candidate or his agent of 

expenditure or the employment of any person 
^ candidate or his agent in contravention 
of the provuious of any notification of the 
Governor-General in Council issued under rule 38 of these rules. 


Part n. 

1. Any act specified in Part I, when done by a person who is not a 

candidate or hb agent or a person acting with 
Acts under Part I. Connivance of a candidate or his agent. 

2. The application by a person at an election for a voting paper in 

the name of any other person, whether living 
Peiaouatron. ^ hiAatioas name, or fur a voting 

paper in his own name after he has already voted at such election. 

3. The receipt of, or agreement to leceive, any gratification, whether 

Britery. a motive or a reward, — 

(o) by a peraon to stand ox not to stand as, or to withdraw from 
being, a candidate *, or 

(6) by any person whomsoever for himself or any other person for 
voting or refraining from voting or for inducing or attempting to 
induce any elector to vote or refrain from voting or any candidate 
to withdraw his candidature. 

4. Any payment or promise of payment to any person whomsoever 

on account of the convey.'ince of any elector 
Payment fop convey- q j, from any place for the purpose of recording 

his vote. 
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5. The hiring, employment, borrowing or using for the purposes of tie 

election of any boat, vehicle or animal usually 
eowranew'^ kept fot letting on hire or for the conveyance 

of passengers by hire : 

Provided that any elector may hire any boat, vehicle or animal, or use 
any boat, vehicle or animal which is his own property, to convey himself 
to or from the place where the vote is recorded. 

6. The incurring or authorisation of expenses by any person other 

than a candidate or his election agent on 
erpenso with- account of holding anv public meeting or upon 
any advertisement, circular or publication or 
in any other way whatsoever for the purpose of promoting or procuring 
the election of such candidate, unless he is authorised in writing so to 
do by the candidate. 

7. The hiring, using or letting, as a committee-room or for the purpose 

of any meeting to which electors are admitted. 

Hiring of liquor shops. |jnilding, room or other place where 

intoxicating liquor is sold to the public. 

8. The issuing of any circular, placard or poster having reference to 

1mu« of ciroulars, «tc.. election which does not bear on its face 

without printer’s and the name and address of the printer and 
PuWh^r‘8 name printed publisher thereof. 
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No. 1190. — ^Under the provisions o£ snb-nile (2) oi rule' 9 and rule 13 
of the Bombay Electoral Kales and in supersession of Government 
Notification in the Legal Department No. 874, dated the 28th May 1921, 
as subsequently amended, the local Government is pleased to direct that 
the foUoviing regulations for the pjejiaration of the electoral rolls in 
constituenciesofandtheconductofelcctionsof membersto the Legisla- 
tive Council of the Governor of Bombay shall be substituted for those 
published in the said notification, namely : — • ' 

REGDLATIONS. 

PAKT 1. 

GEt^RAL. 

1. In these Regulations— 

(o) “ Returning Officer ” means the person stated in the first column 
DcfiniUona table hereto annexed in respect of the 

constituency or constituencies entered against 
him in the second column of the said table, or any person uhom the 
Local Government may, by notification in this behalf, appoint as 
Ketuming Officer in respect of any election or part of an election in an v 
^silcuency in Ite^ oi the person st^ed in the said talde. and sjj alJ 
incnide any person^puted for ihe tune being by the Returning'Officer 
to perforin anv of his duties. 

Table. 

The Collector withm whose juiisdic- (a) Non-Muhammodnn Urban Coa- 
tlon the constituency is included. stituencies ; 

(6) Non-Muhammadan Rural 
Constituencies excluding those 
in Sind and also the Thana and 
Bombay Suburban Dbtrict 
; Constituency. 

(c) Bombay City (Muhammadan) 
and ^rachi City (Muham- 
madan) Urban Constituencies ; 

(d) Muhammadan Rural Consti- 

• tuencies in Sind ; 

(e) Bombay City (European). 

The Collector of Tbana .. The Thana and Bombay Suburban 

District Constituency (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

The Oammissioner -within whose (a) Non-Muhammadan Rural 
jurisdiction the Constituency is Constituencies in Sind j 
included. 

(6) Muhammadan Urban Con- 
stituencies excluding Bombay 
City and Karoclii City ; 

(c) Muhammadan Rural Con- 
stituencies excluding those in 
Sind. 
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The Commissioner, C. D. , . Deccan Sardare and Inamdars. 

The Commissioner, D. .. Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars. 

The Commissioner in Sind , . Jagirdars and ^mindars (Sind). 

The Collector of Bombay . . Presidency (European). 

The Registrar, Bombaj’- University Bombay University. 

The Secretary for the time being of The Constituency so formed, 
the Association forming a Com- 
merce and Industry Constituency. 

(6) " Rules ” mean the Bombay Electoral Rules. 

(c) Ballot paper ** includes a part of a ballot paper. 

PART U. 

ELE<?rop.Ai. Rolls. 

I. (7) The Collector shall cause to be prepared an electoral roll for 
E.gi.t«riii 2 Offiert "mstitiiency or part of s constituency 

Tom sad PreparMion of included within his jurisdiction : and where the 
BoU s Laaguige. Collector is not the Returning OfBcerforany 

such constituency, shall submit the roll to the Returning Officer in 
time to allow of the roll being published on the appointed date in the 
manner prescribed in this Regulation. 

{Z) Notwithstanding anything contained in role 7 of the Bombay 
Electoral Rules no woman shall be disqualified for registration on the 
electoral roU by reason only of her sex. 

(3) The elector’s name, his father’s* nam e^hb r esidence ^and. the 

CtoS* a “li™ °i “* qualiication shaU be entered in 

woman ter husband’s or ' 

father’s name. 

(4) The roll shall he prepared in a municipal, cantonment, or notified 
area, alphabetically and separately for the area \mder each Polling 
station or such sub-division of such area as the Collector may direct ; 
and alphabetically and separately lor each village or part of a village or 
tapa not included in any such area. 

(5) An elector shall ordinarily be entered in the roll for the area in 
which he has a nlac e of residence, h ut may and where the elector hasnot a 
place of residence witEm"thecdnstituency, shall be entered in the roll for 
an area in which his qualification Is wholly or partly held : provided that 
in an urban constituency a person qualified as an income-tax payer or as 
a retired, pensioned or disduirgcd officer or soldier and who has not a 
place of residence within the constituency, may be entered in the roll for 

^ any area which he may select. Where on elector does not reside in 
t the area on the roll for which he is entered, the place where he resides 
'ishall be entered under his name. 

(6) In a European, Bombay City or Karachi Qty Constituency and in 
the Bomba V University Constituency the roll shall be prepared in English ; 
in the Deccan Sardars and Inamdars Constituency in Marathi ; and in the 
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case of any other constituency the roll shall be prepared in Sind in Sindi, 
in the Northern Division (escluding Thana and Bombay Suburban 
districts) in Gujarati, in the Central Division, in the Thana, Bombay 
Suburban, Kolaba and Eatnagiri districts, in the talutas of Belgaum, 
Khanapur and Chikodi in the Belgaum district and in the Supa Petha 
of the Kanara district in Marathi, and in the Southern Di\'ision (save aa 
hereinhefore provided) in Kanarese. 

2. Any person in charge of any municipal, notified area or cantonment 
... record shall, on a requisition from the Collector, 

quisition 0 reco . furnish vithin such time as may be specified 
in such requfeition such extracts from the record in his charge as the 
Collector may require ; and shall allow the Collector or any person 
acting under his authority such access to any such record as the 
Collector or the person actog under his authority may require. 


3. (2) On or before suck date as may he appointed by the local 
■D w *• M Government in this behalf a copy of the electoral 
a ca loa Q o constituency shall be published at 

the head-quarters office of the Returning Officer. 

(2) There shall be published on or before the aforesaid date at the 
head^guarters office of each municipal, cactomnent or notified area in 
the constituency, the parts of the roll relating to such area j at the head- 
quarters office of each village or part of a village or tapa in the const - 
tuency not included in any such area and at the head-quarters of the 
taluka or mahal in which such village oi tapa is included, the parts of 
the roll relating to such village or part of a vulage ; and where the consti- 
tuency is not wholly included within the Collector’s jurisdiction, at the 
Collector’s head-quarters office the parts of the roll relating to the area 
under his jurisdiction. 


(d) The parts and copies so published shall remain open to inspection 
during the period allowed for lodging objections. 

4. (I) At the time of publishing the roll and the parts thereof, a 
notice sbialilbepubiisbediniikcmaimerinBotm 
Objeciiosis. JY appended to these regulations calling upon 

persons entered in the roll to l^ge in the manner herein prescribed any 
objection they may have to make to the roll as pubh'shed, and upon 
persons clainnng to be entered in the roU, to lodge their claim in the 
manner herein prescribed. A claim or obj'ection may be lodged in the 
prescribed manner on behalf of the Collector in respect of any entry or 
omission in the roll. 


(2) Such claim or objection shall be made in writing and shall specify 
the constituency in question, the grounds on which the right of any 
person to be entered in the roll is asserted or denied, the evidence which 
the claimant or objector intends to lead, the address of the claimant or 
objector, his number if any in the electoral roll and the area in the roll 
for which he is entered, and in the case of on objection, the number in the 
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electoral roll of the person to ivbose entry objection is taken and the area 
in the roll for which he is entered. 

(3) Four copies of the claim or objection shall he delivered or sent by 
post so as to reach the office of the judge authorized to receive the claim 
or objection under these regulations on or before the tenth day from the 
publication of the roll, excluding the day of such publication. 

(4) A claim or objection which is not lodged in the manner herein 
prescribed or which is lodged by a person not entitled to lodge the same 
shall be rejected. 

5. (J) Claims and objections relating to any roll for any part of 
the area specified in the first column of 
tte oimcied table bMI be received by the 
authority specified against such area m the 
second column of the said table. 

Tofik. 

The City of Bombay . . The Chief Judge of the Court 

of Small Causes, Bombay. 

The municipal district of Karachi, The Judge of the Court of Small 
the CantoQinents of Karachi and Causes, Karachi, 
filsnoia, the limits of the Karachi 
Port Trust and the taluka of 
Karachi. 

The murucipal district of Ahmed- The Judge of the Court of Small 
abad, tbe Cantonment of Ahmed- Causes, Ahmedabad. 
abad and the notified areas of 
Kankaria, Asarwa, FUis Bridge 
and Sabarmati. 

The municipal district of Poona, The Judge of the Court of Small 
the suburban municipal district Causes, Poona, 
of Poona, and the Cantonments 
of Poona and Kirkee.‘ 

.fVny other area .. The Subordinate Judge within 

the local limits of whoso ordi- 
nary jurisdiction the area is 
atuatp, 

(2) The Judge on receipt of a claim or objection lodged in the manner 
’ herein prescribed and by a person entitled to lodge sneh claim or objection, 
shall fix a date and place for hearing the same and shall give notice of 
such date and place to tlie claimant or objector ; the Collector who 
prepared the roll shall be made a party to such claim or objection if not 
already a party thereto and shall he supplied with a copy of the claim or 
objection and with notice of the date and place fixed for hearing. "Where 
objection is taken to the entry of any person on the register, a copy of the 
objection with notice of the date and place fixed for hearing shall be sent 
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to such person. A copy of the chum or objection ^vith.notice of tho date 
and place fixed for hearing shall be placed on tho judge’s notice board. 

(3) "Where any copy or notice is to be sent under paragraph (2), such 
copy or notice shall be sent by post to a claimant or objector to tho 
address given in the claim or objection, and to a person to the entry of 
vrhose name objection is taken, to tbe address given in the electoral roll ; 
a copy or notice so sent shall be deemed to have been duly served. 

{ 4 ) Tho parties shall produce before the judge the evidence on which 
they rely. 

(5) Where a claim or objection is based upon any right, title or interest 
in anything* and such right, title or interest is disputed, if the judge is of 
opinion that the dispute cannot be detennined summarily but should be 
adjudicated upon by a civil court, he shall reject such claim or objection, 

( 0 ) The judge after hearing the evidence, if any, adduced on behalf 
of the parties and after sucb further enquiry as he may deem necessary, 
shall pass order on the claim or objection. 

( 7 ) The judge shall forthwith smd a copy of his order to the Collector. 

( 8 ) If the judge is unable to dispose of the claims and objections made 
within the period of four weeks from the last date fixed for lodging claims 
and objections, he may transfer any claim or objection for hearing to a 
Small Cause Court Judge in the case of the CSty of Bombay, and in the 
case of any other area to a subordinate judge or joint or additional 
subordinate judge having jurisdiction within the local limits of the 
jurisdiction of the judge making such transfer ; or may appoint such 
number of practising advocates, \*akiJs or pleaders as he shall consider 
necessary for disposing of the said claims and objections within the said 
period. The provisions of this regulation applicable to a judge having 
jurisdiction imdei the provisions of paragraph 1 shallapply toa judgeto 
whom a claim or objection has been tiansfened for hearing and to an 
advocate, valdl or pleader appointed as aloresaid. 

6. (2) The Collector shall make such cancellations in, and shall 
prepare a list of such additions to, the roll for 
0 ft 5 Sto»SS»t£‘ “'ll constituency ns mny be requited in 
accordance with the orders passed under 
regulation 5 of this Part ; and where he is not the Jleturning Officer for 
the constituency, shall forward copies of the amended roll and of the 
list of additions to the Eeturoing Officer in time to allow of the amend- 
ed toll and list being published on the appointed date in the manner • 
prescribed in this regffiation. 

( 2 ) The list shall he prepared in the manner specified in regulation 
1 (4) of this Part. 

(3) The amended roll and the list of additions shall be published in 
the manner prescribed in Begulation 3 of this Part for the publication of 
the electoral roll, on or before such date as may be appoint^ by the local 
Government in this behalf. 
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7. Tbo eleototal loU o{ any constitneney as amended and snpple- 
Amended roU conclusive mented by tb© list of additions shall be con* 

proo^- elusive evidence for the purpose of determining 

whether any person is an elector in such constituency. 

8. In order to facilitate the preparation of the electoral roll under 

n regulation 1 of this Part the local Government 

of may, by notification in the Gazette, direct that 

prior to the first publication prescribed by 
regulation 3 of this Part there shall be a preliminary publication by the 
CoUectoi, of the electoral roll for each constituency or part of a con- 
stituency included within his jurisdiction with notice that applications 
for enrolment submitted withiu a period to be specified in the notice 
will he heard and decided by the Collector or other officer deputed by 
him in this behalf. The roll shall then, on the expiry of the above 
period, be revised before publication under regulation 3 of this Part. 

PART III. 

Nomination op Candidates. 

1. Nomination papers in the form prescribed by rule 11 (5) of the rules 
NominiUon papeK. be supplied by the CoUector to any 

elector asking for the same. 

2. On the date appointed by the local Government for the scrutiny of 
Scrutiny of nomination nominations Under sub-rule (i2) of rule 11 the 

candidates, their election agents, one proposer 
and one seconder of each candidate, and one other person duly author- 
ised in writing by each candidate, but no other person, may attend at such 
time and place as the Returning Officer may appoint, and the Returning 
Officer shall give them all reasonable facilities for examining the 
nomination papers of all candidates which have been delivered within 
the time and in the manner prescribed in rule 11. 

3. (i) The Returning Officer shall examine the nomination papers 

and shall decide all objections which may be 
E.fS“=‘'<,lnooS£”"' made to any nomination, andiMy, eiflieron 
such objection or on his own motion, after such 
summary' inquiry, if any, as he thinks necessary, refuse any nomination 
on any of the following grounds : — 

(t) that the candidate is ineligible for election under rule 5 or 
rule G ; 

(fi) that a proposer or seconder is disqualified from subscribing 
a nomination paper under sub-rule (4) of rule 11 ; 

(m) that there has been any failure to comply with any of the 
provisions of rule 11 or rule llA ; 

(tv) That the candidate or any proposer or seconder is not identi- 
cal with the person whose dectoral number is given in the nomination 
paper as the number of such candidate, proposer or seconder, as the 
case may be; 
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(v) that the sip.ature of the candidate or of any proposer or 
seconder is not genuine or has been obtained by fraud. 

(2) For the purpose of this r^^dation, — 

(а) the production of any certified copy of an entry made in the 

doctoral roll of any constituency shall be conclusiv e evidence of the 
^ght of any elector named in that stand for~eliction or to 'i ) 

subscr ibe'a 'nonuh^tioiTpapttt as the case may be, unless it is proved ! ‘ 
that the coh5id alels'5is yialified imd^iuI e_5 or r ule 6 or , as the case 

proposer Q .r_s ^onde r_is ^gnalffied. xmder. subtle 
(4) of ide 11 and 

(б) Tvhere a person has subscribed \chether as proposer or seconder 
a larger number of nomination papers than there are vacancies to be 
filled, those of the papers so subscribed rrhich have been first received, 
up to the number of vacancies to be filled, shall be deemed to be valid. 

(3) Nothing contained in clause (ti), clause (m), clause or clause 
(«) of su^xe^ation (2) shall be deemed to authorise the refusal of 
the nomination of any candidate on the ground of any irregularity in 
respect of a nomination paper, jf the candidate has been duly 
noi^ated by means of another nomination paper in respect of Trhich 
no irregularity has been committed. 


4. (2) The Returning Officer shall endorse on each nomination paper 
OomrJrfion Ol .croiiiy. accepting or rejecting the same and, 

'' if the ttommatiOD paper 18 rejected, shall record 
in Tinting a brief statement of his reasons for such rejection. 

(2) The scrutiny shall be completed on the day appointed in this 
behalf under clause (6) of sub-rule {2) of rule 11 and no adjournment of 
the proceedings shall be allowed. 


D. On completion of the scrutiny of nominations and after the evpiry 

Preparation of tsts of o{ the period Tvithin Trhich canffidatures may 
valid nominationa. • be ^thdratm Under sub-rule (S) of rule 11, the 
^vVcitnong tWhcer shifh -pttjpaic tfi. tiaA 

cause it to be affixed in some conspicuous place in his office. 

6. (2) If the number of duly nominated candidates is greater than 

T> , r- * # the numbCT of vacancies the Returning Officer 

Publication of names of “ i • n .x ° i- 

candidates : Supply of bal. shall forthwith publish in the Gazette, and m 
lot papers. soch Other manner as the local Government 

may prescribe, and insuch places in the constituency as hemayconsider 
necessary, the names of the candidates as given in the nomination 
papers in alphabetical order and the symbol, if any, allotted to each 
candidate. 

(2) In such case the Returning Officer shall forthwith arrange for 
the printing and supply to the Collector, if such officer is not himself 
the Returning Officer, of a sufficient number of ballot papers in the 
piesciibed form. 
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Voting in Muhammadan and non-Muhammadan 
Constituencies. 

1. The local Go vernmeDt shall appoint the hoar at vrhich the poll shall 

Polling commence and the hour at which it shall close 

on the date appointed for the poll under clause 
(c) ofsuh-iule(2)of rulell. The hours so fixed shall be publishedby 
notification in the Gazette and in such other manner as the local Govern- 
ment may direct. 

2. (?) The Collector shall select for each constituency, wholly oi 
Polling atationa s Preaid. partly included in his jurisdiction, as many 

ing officers. polling Stations as he thinks necessary, and he 

and the Returning 0£fie« shall publish in the manner prescribed by 
Resolution 3, Part II, lists showing the polling stations so selected, and 
the polling areas for which they have respectively been selected. 

(2) The Collector shall appoint a presiding officer for each polling 
station and such other persons (hexemafter lefened to as polling officers) 
to assist the presiding officer as he thinks necessary. 

(3) The same polling stations and presiding officers may be appointed 
in respect of elections held simultaneously. 

3. (1) The presiding officer shall keep order at the polling station, 

^ , shall see that the election is fairly conducted, 

, 4 cBftnee o o er. ^jjg number of electors to be 

admitted at one time, and shall exclude all other persons except— 

(a) the polling officers, the candidates, and one agent of each candid- 
ate (hereinafter referred to as to the polling agent) appointed in writing 
hy the candidate, and authorised in this behalf by the Returning Officer, 

(b) the police or other public servants on duty, and 

(c) such other persons as the presiding officer may itom time to time 
admit for the purpose of identifying Sectors. 

(2) The presiding officer ehall close the polling station at the hour ap- 
pointed in that behalf by thelocal Govemment under regulation 1 of this 
Part, so as to prevent the admission 'thereto of any voter after that hour. 

4. No ballot paper shaC be issued after the closing hour appointed 

T , V ,1 . ... under regulation 1 of this Part, but any wter 

Issue of ballot paper. 

who has received his ballot paper before that 
hour shall be allowed a reasonable opportunity to record his vote. 

5. Each polling station shall be furnished with such number of com- 
partments, in which voters can record their 
votes screoued from observation, as the 

Collector thinks necessary. 

6. The Collector shall provide at each polling station materials 

sufficient for the purpose oi enabling voters to 
^ Supply of election mater- mark the ballot papers, as many ballot boxes 
^ as may be necessary, and copies of the electoral 


Voting compartmenta. 
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roll or of sucli part thereof as contains tiic names of the electors entitled 
to vote at such station. 

7. Everj' ballot box shall be so constructed that the ballot papers 

_ , . „ . . can be introduced therein, but cannot be wth- 

a mg o o 01 . theTefT(»a, vrithout the box being \ui- 

locked. The presiding officer at any polling station, immcffiately before 
the comrucncement of the poll, shall shotr the ballot box empty to such 
persons as may be present in such station, go that they may see that it is 
empty, and shall then lock it up, and place his seal upon it in such manner 
as to prevent its being opened vrithout breaking such seal, and shall 
place it in his view for the receipt of ballot papers and keep it so locked 
and sealed. 

8. Before the polling station is open for the recording of votes, the 

presiding officer shall read to such persons as 

Procedure before polling jjg present tli6 provisions of section 14 of 

the Election Offences and Inquiries Act, 1920, 
and shall explain the substance thereof in the vernacular of the 
district, 

9. Immediately before a ballot paper is delivered to an elector, tho 

number, name and description of the elector 
stated in tLc electoral roll slall be caUed 
out, and the number of tho elector shall bo 
entered on the counterfoil, and a mark shall bo placed in a copy 
of tho electoral roll against the number of the elector, to denote that ho 
has received a ballot paper, but without showing the particular ballot 
paper wluch he has receiv’cd. On the counterfoil shall be entered the 
name of tho constituency and the name or distinctive nmnbcr of 
the polling station and tho signature or thumb impression of tho 
elector. 

10. The elector, on receiving the ballot paper, shall forthwith proceed 

y . into one of tho compartments in the polling 

station, and there mark his paper, and fold it 
up so as to conceal his vote, and, shall put his ballot paper, so folded 
up, into the ballot box. Every elector shall vote without imduo delay 
and shall quit tho polling station as soon os he has put his ballot paper 
into tho ballot box. 

11. The presiding officer sliall give such assistance ns may be required 
to any elector who is Ly reason of inflrijiity or 
ilUtcr.'icj' unable to \X)te in the manner prescribed. 


AEslstancc to tlectora. 


12. At any time before a ballot paper is delivered to an elector, 
the presiding officer or polling officer ni.iy, of 
Identity of fk'ctore. accord, if he has reason fo doubt the 

identity of the elector or his right to vote at such station, and shall, if so 
tequiicd by a candidate or polling agent, put to the elector the following 
questions : — 

(I) Arc you the person enrolled as follows (reading the whole entry 
from tho roll) ? and 
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(2) Have you alread}’ voted at the present election in this con- 
stituency 1 and, at a general election, 

(3) Have you already voted at tins general election for the 
Legislative Council in any other general constituency ? 

and the elector shall not be supplied with a ballot paper if ho refuses 
to answer one of the questions and unless he answers tlie first question in 
the afiirniative, the second question in the negative, and, at a general 
election, the third question also in the negative. 

13. TJic ballot paper shall be in Form I annexed to these regulations. 

The ballot papers shall he serially numbered, 
onn 0 a 0 paper, serial number being printed on the counterfoil 
and on the Lack of the ballot paper. 

14. If the person representing himself to be a particular elector named 

Tendc A Totca electoral roll applies for a ballot paper 

en cjc TO ca. after another person has voted os such elector, 
the oppUcont shall, after duly answering sucli questions ns the presiding 
officer may ask, bo entitled to marka ballot p.nper in the same manner as 
any other voter. Such ballot paper (berebafter referred to as a tendered 
ballot paper) shall, instead of being put into the ballot box, be given to 
the presiding o£Bcer and endorsed by him with the name of the voter and 
bis number on the electoral roll and the name of the electoral area to 
which the roll relates and shall be set aside in a separate packet and shall 
not be counted by the Betuming Officer. The name of the voter and 
his number in the electoral roll and the name or distinctive number 
of the polling station to which the roll relates shall be entered in a list 
in Form II annexed to these regulations, which shall bear the heading 
“ Tendered votes list The person tendering such ballot paper shall 
sign his name and addre^ thereon or affix his thumb impression against 
the entry in that list, 

15. If any polling agent declares and undertakes to prove that any 

person by applying for a ballot paper has com- 
a nge vo a. mitted tW ofiencft personation, the pre=.iding 
officer may require such person to enter in the list of challenged votes (which 
shall be in Form III annexed to these regulations) hisname and address, or, 
if he u unable to write, to affix his thumb impression thereto and may 
further require such person to produce evidence of identification. If such 
person on being questioned in the manner provided in regulation 12 of this 
Part answers the first question in the affirmative, and the other questions 
in the negative, he shall be allowed to vote after he has been informed 
of the penalty for personation. The pr^iding officer shall make a 
note of the circumstances, and of hia decision on the list of challenged 
votes. 

16. A voter who has inadvertently dealt with his ballot paper 

in such a manner that it cannot conveniently be 
Spoilt ballot pui^n,. used as » baUot paper may, on delivering it to the 
presiding officer and satisf ying him of the inadvertence, obtain another 
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ballot paper in place of the spoilt paper, and the latter shall, together with 
its counterfoil, be marked as cancdied. 

17. A presiding office:, polling officer, or polling agent who is on duty 

. at a poUmg station at which he is not entitled to 

do™?! poL^SiooT ■£ he certified by tie Collector to be 

entitled to vote at the election for the constituency 
in connection with which he is employed or for any other constituency, 
be allowed to record his vote at that polling station- The name of the 
polling station at which he would otherw^ have been entitled to vote shall 
be entered in the counterfoil of the ballot paper together with his 
number in the electoral roll for the constituency in which that polling 
station is situated. 

18. Such ballot paper shall be placed in an envelope and sealed by the 

presiding officer, and returned with the certificate 

Such, ballot papers to lefened to in regulation 17 of this Part to the 
Ckillectot who has granted the same, and such 
Collector shall cause such vote to be included 
among the other votes given for the candidate designated by the 
votea:. 


19. The presiding officer of each polling station, as soon as practicable 
_ . . „ after the close of the poll, shall, in the presence 

p&Uh of of any candidates or polling agents who may be 

present, make up into separate parcels and seal 
>Tith his own seal and the seal of such candidates or agents as may 
desire to affi:s their seal 


(2) each ballot bos in use at each stotion unopened but with the key 
attached ; 

(2) the unused ballot papers ; 

(3) the tendered ballot papers ; 

(4) the spoilt ballot papers ; 

{ 5 ) the marked copy of the electoral roll ; 

(d) the counterfoils of the ballot papers ; 

(7) the tendered votes list ; and 

(8) the list of challenged voles ; 

and shall after endorsing on each packet a description of its contents 
deliver such packets to the Eetuming Officer, or to the Collector for 
submission to the Eetuming Officer where the Collector is not the 
Returning Officer. 


20. The packets shall be accompanied by a statement made by the 
presiding officer, showing the number of ballot 
Siatement to be sent papers entrusted to him, and accounting for 
:o ^turning Officer with under the heads of ballot papers in the 

la papers. ballot box, unosed, spoilt, and tendered ballot 

capers, and ballot papers deadt with under regulation 18 of 
his Part. 
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PART V. 

Voting in Eukopean, Landiiolders’ and UNivEBsiry 

CONSTITDENCIES. 

1. (1) In European and Landholders’ consti- 
Europewi. LandhoWers' tucncjcs and in the Bombay Univeisity 
and University ' Con- constituency — 

stitnencies. 

(а) the Collector shall supply the Presiding Officer -with one ballot 
box ; 

(б) the ballot box shall be kept beside the Presiding Officer ; the 
elector shall mark his ballot paper in the voting partition and shall 
then place his ballot paper in the ballot box in the presence of the Pre- 
siding Officer ; more than one elector may be admitted into the voting 
partition at a time ; 

(c) the voting paper shall be in Form I-A appended to these regula- 
tions ; the names o! the candidates abafi be printed thereon in the pub- 
lished order ; the number of the ballot paper shall be printed on the 
counterfoil and on the back.of the ballot paper ; 

(d) the elector shall record his vote by making a cross against the 
name of the candidate for ^hom he desires to vote, and shall then place 
the ballot paper in the ballot box ; 

(e) an elector voting on a tendered ballot paper shall record his vote 
in the manner above described and shall deliver the ballot paper to 
the Presiding Officer. 

(2) Save as heroin provided, the provisions of Part IV shall he appli- 
cable to elections in the aforesaid constituencies. 


PART VI. 


CoimTTKG OF Votes. 


1. The Returning Officer shall, as soon as may be practicable after 
the close of tho poll, give notice in Tmting to all 
Appointment ol date, candidates and election agents of the date, time 

““ <>“4 P>“« appoinl«4 Govemment 

for the counting of votes. 


2. (3) No person shall be allowed to be present at the counting of the 
votes except the Returning Officer and such 
Who may be present persons as he may appoint to assist him in 
at the counting ol votes. {,{ jjie votes, and such other persons, 

as have ariglt to be present under aub-mle (6) of rule 12. 

(2) No person shall be appointed to assist in counting the votes, who 
has been employed by or on behalf of any candidate for any purpose 
whatsoever connected with the election. 
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'3. Oe the day aad at the time appointed under regulation! of this 
^ „ Part the Beturning pfiicer shall, before ho 

jeciim “( SyMiVoS': commences to count the votes, read the 
Counting o£ votes t Saspea- provisions 01 section 14 of the Indian Election 
si.tn of counting of votes. Offcnces and Inquiries Act, 1920, to such 
persons as may be present, and shall then proceed as follows : — 

(o) The ballot box ox boxes relating to each polling station shall be 
opened one after another, and the Returning Officer shall take out the 
papers therefrom, count them or cause them to be counted, and record 
the number thereof in a statement. Such statement shall not be 
shewn to any candidate or agent. 

(6) The Beturning Officer shall then mix together all the ballot 
papers so taken out from the ballot boxes and distribute them in the 
convenient bundles to the persons appointed to assist in counting the 
VTDtes. 

(c) llTien the ballot papers have been so distributed, but not 
before, the Returning Officer shaU allow the candidates and their 
agent, reasonable opportunity to inspect, without handling, the ballot 
papers, and shall on every baUot paper which is wholly or partially 
rejected endorse the word “rejected*’. If any candidate or agent 
present questions the correctness of the rejection, he shall also record, 
on the ballot paper, the grounds (or the rejection. No candidate or 
agent shall be allowed to see theserialnumber on the back of any ballot 
paper. 

(d) The Returning Officer shall, as far as practicable, proceed con- 
tinuously with the counting of the votes; and shall, during any neces- 
sary intervals during which the counting has to be suspended, place the 
ballot papers, packets and other documents relating to the election 
under his own seal and the seals of such candidates, or agents as 
may desire to affix them, and shall cause adequate precautions to be 
taken for their custody. 

Orounds of rejection of 4. (J) A ballot paper shall be rejected if — 
ballot paper. 

(o) the number of votes recorded thereon exceeds the number of 
\'acancie3 to be filled, 

f6) no vote is recorded thereon, 

(c) it is void for uncertainty, 

(d) it bears any mark by which the elector can be identified. 

(2) The decision of llie Beturning Officer as to the validity of a ballot 
paper shall be final, subject only to reversal on an election petition claim- 
ing the seat. 

5. The Returning Officer shall not open the sealed packets of the 
tendered votes, tiie marked copy of the electoral 
\enfication. counterfoils of the ballot papers. He 

flioil verify the statement submitted b 3 ' the Presiding Officer under regula- 
tion 20 of Part IV by comparing it with the number of counted votes and 

It ?6i — i 
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rejected ballot papers, the unused ballot papers in his possession and the 
tendered votes list, sliall then rcclosc and reseal each packet which has 
been opened by him, shall record on each packet a description of its con- 
tents and the date of the (Section to which it refers. 

C. Tlie Returning OfScer shall tlien prepare 
and certify a return setting forth : — 

(J) the result of the verification referred to in regulation 5 of this 
Part, 

(.9) the names of the candidates for whom valid votes have been 
given, 

(3) the number of x-alid votes given for each candidate, 

(4) the name of the candidate elected, 

(5) the number of votes declared invalid, and 
(C) the number of tendered votes given, 

and shall permit any candidate or any representative duly authorised 
under sub-rule (6) of rule 12 to take a copy or on extract from such 
return. 


PART VII. 

Disposal or Ballot Papers. 

1. The Returning Officer shsdl, after reporting the result, retain in his 

_ custody the return and the packets referred to in 

papers^ ^ ° eec loa regulation 5, and oil other documents 

relating to the election. 

2. While in the custody of the Returning Officer the packets of ballot 

papers -whether counted, rejected or tendered, 
Production and inspec- and of thecounterfoils thereof, shallnot beopeneJ 
““ and their contents shall not be inspected or pro- 

duced except under the order ot a competent Court or of Commissioners 
appointed to hold an inquiry in respect of nn election, but all other 
documents relating to the election shall be open to public inspection- 
subject to such conditions and to the payment of such fee, if any, ns 
the local Government may impose. 

3. The packets aforesaid shall be retained for a period of one year 

and shall thereafter be destroyed subject to any 
Destruction of election to the contrary made by the local 

Government, or by a competent Court or by 
Commissioners appointed to hold an inquiry in respect of an election. 

PARTVIU. 

Elections in Cojtmebce and Industry Constituencies. 

Commerce and Industry 1- U) 1“ » Commerce and Industry Consti- 
Constituenciea. tucncv — • * ' 

(o) the Returning Officer shall prepare one roll for the constituency ; 



(6) tlie roll shall be prepared in English ; 

(c) fhe electoral roll sVall be publi^cd at the bead-quarters office 
of the association or such other place in lieu thereof as the local 
Government may, by notification in this behalf, appoint ; 

(d) claims and objections in respect of the electoral roll shall be 
received by the Chief Judge of the Court of Small Causes, Bombay, 
the Judge of the Court of Small Causes, Karachi, or the Judge of the 
Court of Small Causes, Ahmedabad, according as the head-quarters 
office of the association is in Bombay, Karachi or Ahmedabad ; 

(e) four copies of the complaint or objection shall be delivered or 
sent by post so as to reach the office of the Judge authorised to receive 
the complaint or objection on or before the third day from the 
publication of the roll, excluding the day of such publication ; 

f/) the Eeturning Officer shall be made a party to any claim or 
objection in lieu of the Collector ; 

(g) claims or objections shall be disposed of ■withia a period of seven 
days from the last date fixed for lodging claims or objections ; 

(A) the Judge deciding a claim or objection shall send a copy of his 
order to the Returning Officer in lieu of the Collector j 

(i) the amended roll and list of additions shall be prepared by the 
Returning Officer ; 

(j) ft fresh electoral roll shall be prepared for each election in the 
prescribed manner ; 

(i) a nomination paper shall be presented to the Returning Officer 
at the head-quarters office of the association or such other place in 
lieu thereof as the local Government may, by notification in this behalf, 
appoint ; 

{!) the scrutiny of nomination papers shall take place at the head- 
quarters office of the association or such other place in lieu thereof as the 
local Government may, by notification in this behalf, appoint ; 

(m) ballot papers shall not be supplied to the Collector ; 

(«) the Returning Officer shall perform the duties of the Collector 
and of the Presiding Officer rmdex Parts IV and V ; 

(o) There shall be only one polling station which shall be the 
head-quarters office of the association or such other place in lieu 
thereof as the local Government may, by notification in this behalf, 
appoint ; 

(p) the provisions of Part V shall apply ; in a plural member 
constituenev an elector desiring to accumulate his votes ou one 
candidate shall place two crosses a^inst the name of such candidate. 

(2) Save as herein provided, the ptovaions of these Regulations shall 
apply to an election in any such constituency. 
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TAUT IX. 

Elections in the Bosibay University Con- 
stituency. 

1. TJie provisions of these Regulations shall applj" to the Bombay 
University Constituency as if it were a territorial 
BomljayUniveraiiyCon. constituency including the wjiole of the Bombay 
' Presidency excluding Aden. 

PARTX. 

Return op Election Expenses. 

The return of election expenses under rule 17 of the rules .shall be in 
EormV appended to these regulations and shall 
Return ^ o( election accompanied by the alEdavit in the fonn 
given in Schedule III to the rules. 


5 ) 


FORM I. 

Foiwi OF Fro^o’ op Ballot Faper. 


Counterfoil. 
Serial No. 


Outerfoil. 

Front. 


Coaititaency, 


Number of polling station 


Number of elector on electoral 
roll 


Signature or thumb impresaion 
of elector 



Name and Symbol 
of Candidate. 

Cross. 












-'^OTE. — It is considered important that the vbola of the outerfoil of the Ballot paper 
should be taken up by the cage cootaiung the names and symbols of candidates and 
spaces for recording votes. 


o4 


Back of Outer^oil. 


Inslrudions. 

(1) The jiviKibw oS taemhm fot -whom yew may vote is 


(2) Place a cross mark Urns X against the 

name of thg_caadidate — whom you wish to vote. 

eaca o{ the caouidates 


(3) The mark should be placed against not 
than 


I Serial Xo. 
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FORM I-A 


Form or Front op Ballot Paper. 


Counterfoil. 
Serial No. 


Outerfoil. 

Front. 


Constituency, 


Number of polling station. 


Number of elector on electoral 
roll 


Signature or thumb impression 
of elector_ 



N&moof 

Candidate. 


Cross. 


Note. — I t U considered important that the whole of the onlerfoil of the Ballot paj-er 
should be taken up by the cage containing the names of candidates and spaces for recoid* 
inj votes. 
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Back of Outerfoil. 


Ifistrucdons. 

(1) The* number of members for whom you may vote is. 


(2) Place a cross mark thus X against the 

namo of S'”" ''“‘O' 


(3) The mark should be placed against not 
than 


more 


Serial No. 
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BOilBAY LEGISLATIVE COTOTCIL. ’ 
Fobm II. 

TendtnA Votes List. 

Polling station. 


Name of Constituency. 

Name of 

Number in 

Xomber of 


1 Vote 

Electors! Roll. 

votes recorded. 

i 

1 

i 

1 





BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Form IH. 

List of Challenged Votes. 

Signature sheet No. 


Xnmber on 
Electoral 
Roll. 

1 Name. 

Signature of voter 
if literate or thumb l 
impression of voter i 
If illiterate. I 

Name of identi- 
fier if any. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Orffer of Presiding Officer (in each case). 
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BOMBAY LKGISLATmS COUNCIL. 

Foem IV. 

Notice. — Vnder Regulation 4 (7), Part 11 of the Bombay Lcgislatne 
Council El^oral Rcgulatxons. 

1. (o) Tlie Electoral Rollis of the following constituencies for the* 

of are hereby publisiie<l in accordance 

with Begulation 3, Part U : — 

The Non-Muhammadan Urban Constituency. 

Tlie Muhammadan Urban Constituency, 

The Non-Muhammn<lnn Ilural Constituency. 

The Muhammadan Ilural Constituency. 

The European Constituency, 

The Landholders’ Constituency. 

The University Constituency. 

(b) The Electoral Rolls of the following constituencies are not publish- 
ed in this area because there ate no persons qualified to vote in them in 
this area : — 

The Non-Mulmramadan Urban Constituency. 

The Muhammadan Urb.m Constituency. 

The Non-Muhammadan Ilural Constituency. 

The Muhammadan Ilural Constituency. 

The European Constituency. 

The Landholders’ Constituency. 

The University Constituency. 

2. Any person entered on the roll who objects to any entry in the roll 
or any person claiming to be entered in the roll should lodge his claim or 
objection in the following manner: — 

(o) Such' claim or objection shall be made in writing and shall 
specify the constituency in question, the grounds on which the right of 
any person to be entered in the roll is asserted or denied, the e\’idence 
which the claimant or objector intends to lead, the address of the claim- 
ant or objector, his number, if any, in the electoral roll and the area 
in the roll for which he is entered and in the case of any objection, the 
number in the electoral roll of the person to whose en^ objection is 
taken and the area in the roll for which he is entered, 

(6) Four copies of the claim or objection shall be delivered or sent 
by post so as to reach the office of the judge authorised to receive the 
claim or objection und^i the regulations on or before the tenth day 
from the publication of the roll, excluding the day of such publication. 

(c) A claim or objection which is not lodged in the manner 
herein prescribed, orbyJi person not entitled to lodge the same, shall 
be rejected. 

• Here specify area. 

Note. — N on -relevant entries in (a) and (6)shoaId be cancelled. The cancellation will 
be alternate, » e., those entries whwh are cutootia paragraph (a) will staniia paragraph 
(b) &nd vice versa. 

N. J7..— A full statement of the qoaJifications for each constitneney can be seen at the 
Talaha Kacheii. 
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3. Claimsandobjectionsrelatingtoa roUforany area stated in coluran 

T wouM be sent to the person entered against such area in column II of 

the table annexed : — 

TatAe. 

The City of Bombay . . .. The Chief Judge of the Court 

of Small Causes. 

Tl\e Slunicipal District af Karachi, the The Judge of the Court of 
Cantonments of Karachi and Manora, Small Causes, Karachi, 
and the limits of the Karaclii Pott 
Trust. 

The ilunicipal District of Ahmctlabnd, The Judge of tJic Court of 
the Cantonment of Ahmedabad and Small Canses, Ahmedabad. 
thenotified arc-as of Kanharia, Asanva, 

Ellis Bridge, and Sabarmati. 

The Municipal District of Poona, the The Judge of the Court of 
Suburban Municipal District of Poona, Small Causa?, Poona, 
and the Cantonments of Poona and 
Kirkcc. 

Any other area . . . . The Subordinate Judge witbiu 

the local limits of who'*® 
onltnan* jurisdiction the 
area is situate. 

A'.il,— CAnrel cntricf in tablc^uliicL arpnot relevant. 
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* REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INDIAN EXCHANGE 
AND CURRENCY, 1919. 

'O'THE RIGHT HON. EDWIN S. MONTAGU, M.P., SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR INDIA. 


1. We were appointed, on the 30th JTay 
319, as a Committee to,advUe in regard tp 
iie future of Indian Exchange and Currency, 
lur terms of reference were as follows: — 

TEEMS OF REFEREXOE. 

“To examine the effect of the war on the 
Indian exchange and currency system anti 
practice, and upon the position of the In- 
dian note-issue, and to consider whether, 
in the light of this cxpenonce and of pos- 
sible future variations in the price of sil- 
ver, modilications of system or practice 
may be required j to make recommenda- 
tions as to such modifications, and .gener- 
ally ad to the policy tliat should be pursued 
with a view to meeting the requirements 
of trade, 'to maintaining a satisfactory 
monetary circulation, and to ensuring a 
stable gold exchange standard." 

INTRODUCTORY. 

WITNESSES. 

2. We have held 40 meetings and examin- 
d 23 witnesses. We have endeavoured to 
htain evidence of as widely representative 
i character as possible. The official side of 
he case has been placed before us by Sir 
fionel Abrahams, K.C.B., Assistant Under- 
iecretary of State, Mr. F. H. Lucas, C.B„ 
J.V.O., Financial Secretary at the India 
Office,, and Mr. M. M. S. Gubbay, C.S.L, 
J.I.E., Controllet of Currency iu India, who, 
n addition to serving as a member of our 
./omniittee, was the accredited spokesman 
d the Government of India. Sir W. Meyer, 
*.C.I.E., K.C.S L, who was Financial Mem- 
ler of the Governor-Genernl’s Couned in 
ndia for practically the whole period of the 
var, also gave evidence. In addition, we 
nd the advantage of hearing Sir David 
larbour, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., who occupied 
he post of Financial Member of the Gover- 
lor-Gcneral’s Council from 1887-93, when the 
)o]icy of closing the Indian, mints to the free 
■oinage of silver was adopted, and subse- 
luenlly served as a member of the Indian 
Currency Committee presided over by Sir 
fenry Fowler (later Lord Wolverhampton) 
11 1S93-09. 


In order to ensure that all important re- 
presentative associations in, India should be 
given the fullest opportunity to nominate 
witnesses, we requested the Government of 
India, through the Secretary of State, to 
lenew the invitation they bad issued prior 
to our first meeting, and to facilitate the 
deputation of witnesses to this country. The 
majority of the Chambers of Commerce antT 
other representative associations in India 
elected to submit their views in writing ra- 
ther than depute a witness for the purpose. 
All the memoranda received from them will 
be found in .'the volumes of our proceed- 
ings, and we need scarcely say tliat‘’^-we 
have given them the careful consideration' to 
which the responsibility and experience of 
their authors entitle them. Witncssc/.were 
specially deputed from India on behalf of the 
Indian Merchants* Chamber and Bureau'and 
the Bombay Mfll-owners’ Association. '*■' . 

Eight other witnesses , representative of 
financial, commercial, and banking interests 
in the Hast appeared before us. Apart from 
the representatives of the Eastern Exchange 
Banks Association, these included Lord 
Incbcape, G.C.M.G., K.O.S.I., K.al.E., who 
served on the Secretary of State's Council 
from 1897 to 1911 ; Mr. M. de 
B. Webb, C.I.E., C.B.E., formerly 

Cimirioan of the Karachi Chamber 
of Commerce; Mr. J. N. Stuart, of the In- 
dian Tea Assocfalion ; Sir E. Rosling, of tho 
Ceylon Association ; Mr. J. F. N. Graham, 
who represented the Glasgow Chamber of 
Commerce ; and Mr. S. E. Bomanji, member 
of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and 
Bureau, Bombay. Invitations were also 
issued to the East Indian Section of the 
London Chamber of Commerce and the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, but these 
bodies did not consider it necessary to 
nominate a special witness. The Ceylon 
Chamber of Commerce also found it impos- 
sible to depute a representative to give 
evidence before us. 

3. Prior to our appointment the Secretary 
of State had appointed Professor C. G. 
Cultis, D.So., and Professor H. C. H. Car- 
peuter, F.R.S., of the Imperi.al College of 
Science and Technology, to conduct an en- 



fjiiiry into tlie conditions of silwr production, 
the prospects oI future outpnt, and the 
causes by which it was likely to be .in- 
fluenced. AVc were able to avail ourselves 
«( the result of this valuable itvv esligation, 
and the two gentlemen who had conducted 
the enquiry appeared before us. Mr. E. Ii. 
<le M. Mocatta, partner in the firm of 
Messrs. Mocatta and Goldsmid, bullion brok- 
ers, aUo gave evidence on the conditions and 
prospects of the silver m.arkct. 

AYe loimtl it necessary to esamine the 
bearing of the exchange value of the rupee 
on tlie^ level of prices in India, and, in res- 
ponse to our request for cvddcncc on this 
point, tlic Government of India deputed Jfr 
K. L ^att.a, who in 1010-13 had conducted an 
tnqilij-y'into the rise of prices in India from 
160 j, to apprtir before us, not indeed as 
• the ofilcinl spokesman of the Government, 
but n'^ an authority on prices and economic 
conditions in Imlia. AVc also look evidence 
from Sir James Douic, K.C.6.I , a retired 
oflicer of the Indian Civil Service, and Mr. 
James Cnnijibell, 0 1» E , I C.S , on tins 
aspect of the ease 

Sir linen t'oknyno. K IJ T . Governor of the 
Bank of England, gave evidence with refer- 
fence to the Indian demand for the precious 
metals. 

The remaining witnesses were- Mr. E T. 
Ilowlatt, Governor of the Xational Bank of 
Egypt; Mr. E. I. Kent, Ilirector of the 
Eorcign Exchange Section of the Eederal 
Ileserve Board of the United States of Ame- 
rica ; Sir Stanley Heed. K.B.E., Editor of the 
Ti’mrr of Iinlia : 5Ir. J. M. Keynes, C.B., n 
Membcr,of the Iloynl Commission on Indian 
Einance and Currency. Professor 11 

Stanley 3evon«, of Allahabad UnivcrMly; 
and Mr. S. K. Snniia, a ntudent of Indian 


question of returning to a silver sUsd. x 
such as existed before l&fO, or of iutrcNl. . 
ing a bimetallic standard. AVe think h rt , 
however, to add that we arc unammondyi , 
opmton that no visefivl end would hareV ^ 
served by an enlargement of our rc' ’ .. » 
so as to permit the consideration of llf‘ , 
allcrnatives. 1 

0. The history of the Indmn currency irt , 
tem from 1&93, when the Indian Mints wtr 
closed to the free coinage of silver, to 15" i 
IS briefly described in paras. 12 — 13 of tl- 
Iteport of the Boj'al Commission on Indo-. 
Finance and Currenej, which sat in 19135' 
under the chavnnanslup of the Tit. Ho* 
Austen Chamberlam, M.P., now ChanctU'" 
of the Exchequer. In this report, issued 
few months before the outbreak of war, I'-. 
Commission genernll}' endorsed the po’ 
and measures which had been adopted wif 
a view to the establishment of the ' . 

value of the rupee on n stable basis. 
made import-ant recommendntiors rcgardi . 
the use of gold ns currency, tlie minting £►' . 
gold in India, the development of the > ‘ ^ 
issue, the utilisation of Government balance* | 
in India and England, the sale of drafts 
India and London, the constitution and Ic 
lion of the Gold Standard and Paper Cm 
rency nescrvcs, the organisation for the di< 
charge of financial business, at the Imli 
Ofllcc, and the qucsticjn of establisliing 
State or Central B.nnk in ImEn. These rc* 
commendations were under the consideration 
of ihe Government of India when the finan- 
cial and economic upheaval consequent on 
Ihe outbreak of war supervened, and it wni 
decided to postpone further action until the 
return of normal conditions. AYc shall refer 
in Intr-T pa-ssagts ol onr Meporl lo those 
suggestions made by the Koyal Commission 
which niorp n.irtlcnlarlv ronr-f»rn nnr onmiirr. 


•ove, being tbe equivalent of 1b. 4d. per 
pee. The rupee (as also the half-rupee) 
13 unlimited legal tender and was the main 
etallic medium for the transaction of busi- 
•ss. Currency notes of denominations oE 
s. 5 and upwards were in circulation, and 
Dve legal tender without limit of amount, 
bey were redeemable in coin on presenta.- 
on al the Currency Offices. 

Sovereigns had not been minted in India 
:fore the war, but tbe Government of India 
dinarily issued them in exchange for rupees 
' notes in response to any demand from 
•e public, although they had not nnder- 
,ken to do so. The extent to which gold 
lin, actually circulated in India before the 
ar is uncertain, but in Bombay and parts 
’’the Punjab its use as currency was not 
icommon. In any case, the amount of gold 
lin absorbed was large, as will be seen 
om the figures for the five years before 
le war : — 

bsorption of sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
in India. 

£. 


1009-10 


1010-11 


1911-12 


1012-13 


1913-14 



SALE OF COUNCIL DRAFTS. 


7. There was normally a steady demand 
ir remittance to India as the result of a 
tvourable trade balance. This was ad- 
isted partly by the importation of tho pre- 
ous metals, which was unrestricted, and 
irtly by the sale by the Secretary of State 
i Council of drafts on the Government of 
idia. The sale of these drafts, generally 
rtown as Council Dr.afts, was primarily in- 
:aded to provide funds for meeting expen- 
iture on behalf of the Government of India 
L the United Kingdom. It had the effect 
I releasing currency (metallic rupees or 
ctes or, exceptionally, gold) in India 
gainst payment of sterling in London, and 
was found convenient to extend tbe sales 
> as to provide additional currency in res- 
3nse to the requirements of trade. The 
ime result would have been produced by 
ve shipment of gold to India and its ten- 
et to the Government in exchange for 
Jpecs*. but the acceptance in London of 
;erling (which was then equivalent to gold) 
istead of gold in India was convenient both 
>r the Government and for the purchasers 
E Council Drafts. 

REVERSE COUNCILS. 

Tlie amount of the Council Drafts offered 
’1 sale each week was theiefore fixed not 
oly witij reference to the requirements 

! 


of tho India ‘Oifice, but also with reference 
to tho demands for remittance to India, sub- 
ject always to the capacity of the Govern- 
ment of India’s resources to meet them. The 
rate obtained for tho drafts ' varied from 
time to time according to trade demand, 
but aa there was a standing offer to sell 
bills without limit of amount at Is. 4jd. 
pet rupee, the price never exceeded this 
figure, which corresponded to the theoretical 
gold export point. The Secretary of State 
also maintained the practice of not selling 
his bill*i below Is. 3 29'S2d. per rupee. If, 
owing to a temporaiy change in the normal 
current of trade, there was a tendency for 
the exchange value of the rupee to fall be- 
low this figure, and if this tendency was not 
sufficiently counteracted by a cessation of 
the sales of drafts, the eituation was met 
by the sale in India of bills on London, 
generally known ns “Reverse Councils,” at 
Is. 3 29-32d. per rupee. The Gold Standard 
Reserve, wliich had been accumulated from 
the profits on the coinage of rupees, was 
available for the purpose of meeting these 
Reverse Drafts, thus answering the purpose 
for which it was created, and preventing 
any further fall in tbe exchange value of tbe 
rupee. 

The effect or these anangements was to 
keep the exchange value of the rupee very 
near to the ratio of 15 rupees to tho £. Buch 
fluctuations ns occurred were similar to 
those that occur from time to time in the 
exchange between gold standard countries 
where the variations are limited by the 
cost of moving gold to adjust the balance 
of indebtedness. 

The effective maintenance of this fixed re- 
lation depended not upon tbe import and 
export of gold, but upon the action of the 
Secretary of State and the Government of 
India in giving rupees in exchange for gold 
or sterling, and sterling for rupee currency, 
in the manner explained above. The 
Indian standard of value has therefore been 
described not as a gold standard but as a 
gold exchange standard. This designation, 
IioweTCr, is open to criticism on the ground 
that it does not take account of the dis- 
tinction which it has now become necessary 
to observe between gold and sterling. This 
distinction, ns we shall see later, introduces 
a new and critical problem in connection 
with the exchange. 

TRADE BALANCE. 

S. The precious metals played a part lit- 
tle less important than that of Council 
Dnifts ill th*» ndjustioent of India's trade 
balance. The follow int- table sets forth the 
balance of trade on ^ri\ate account, the 

•V 

. r 



net imports of treasure on private account, 
and the sales of Council Drafts for the l6 
years prior to 'the outbreak of urar; — 

' Ketlmiioits NctSalcacf 

(ITretsateoa Coaoeil Drafts 
niCMS ci Cx< I'rivate Aceonnt (i e., Cooncil 
p5ri807«rlm. (Gclil.t siirer, Draftsiess 
ports oTiPtisato Com and UcTerse 

AccoQDt, Uullioo). Dram) 


1904- 6 ... 

1905- 6 .. 

1906- 7 

1907- 8 ... 

1908- 9 ... 

. 40,618,200 
. 39,086,700 
. 46,606,600 
. 31,640,000 
. 21,173,300 

16,700,600 

9.64G.9iiO 

14,420.COO 

18,253,300 

11,116,200 

24.160.000 

81.886.000 
51,069,400 
16,676,700 

6,335,300 

Tobl... 

. 177,954.800 

7(1,137,100 

111,117,400 

1909.10 ... 
1910-11 ... 
1911.12 ... 
191213 ... 
1913.14 .. 

. 47,213,000 
. 63,683,300 
, 69,612.000 
. 67,020.900 
. 43,763.'i00 

20,683, (.00 

21.700.000 

28.706.000 

29.426.000 

19.713.000 

27.710.600 

26.389.800 

26.917.600 

26.983.600 

31.200.800 

Totil...201,18a,003 

120,242,000 

128,202 200 


It is impossible, however, to arrive at any 
exact analysis of all the elements contribut- 
ing to the settlement of India’s trade bal- 
ance, since the “inTisible” exports and im- 
ports (freights, insurances, interest, transfer 
of profits, movements of capital, etc.) can- 
not bo valued accurately. 


Effect of OutbreaK of 
War. 

9. The outbreak of war immediately 
caused. In India as elsewhere, a general dis- 
location of trade and business of which the 
principal symptoms were the weakening of 
exchange, withdrawals of Savings Hank de- 
posits, a demand for the encashment of 
notes, and a run on Indian gold stocks. 

The weakening o! exchange was met by tbo 
proved expedient of offering drafts on Lon- 
don. Between 6tli August 1914 and 29th 
January 1915, Reverse CoiTbcils were sold to 
the extent of £S,707,00&. In February 1915 
the demand for Council Drafts revived, and, 
apart from further periods of weakness in 
1915-16, and between November 1918 and 
April 1019, when Reverse Councils were sold 
to the extent of jb4,693,000 and £3,463,000 
respectively, Indian exchange remained 
strong throughout the duration o! the war. 

The net withdrawal of Savings Bank de- 
posits amounted in the first two months of 
the war to Rs. C crores, out of the total de- 
posits of 21j crores on 31st July, 1914. From 
September to October, 1914 there were fur- 
ther withdrawals to the extent of Rs. 2 
crores. Subsequently there was a recovery, 
hut the net withdrawals for the year 1914-15 
amounted to over Rs. 8 crores. The tide 


turned in 1915-16, and since that date ' 
sits have continued to increase, witi i 
result that the figure at the end of 191J 1 
was ISJ crores. There was also a run on* 
banks, but this proved of short duralioj 

ENCASHMENT OF NOTES. 

10. Some lack of confidence in the led. 
note issue manifested itself at the ouft.»e: 
of war and resulted in a net return of c: ^ 
rency notes to the extent of 10 crores I 
tween 31st July, 1914, and 31st March, 13. . 
at whiob date the net circulation had d 
clined from Rs. 66.28 crores to Rs. K.5 ' 
crores. The silver held m the Paper Cn ■ 
rency Reserve "fell from Rs. 33.94 crores f ; 
3lst July to Rb. 29.87 crores on 31st ' 
ber, 1914. But from the spring of 1915 o 
wards there has been a steady increase i 
the note circulation and on 30th Novemk 
1919, the ,iiet circulation amounted ' 
Rs. 178 93 crores 

At the end of July, 1914, there arose a 
demand for gold m exchange for notes, m 
between the 1st and 4th of August the 
ernment of India lost about £1,800,000 ' 
gold. Some precautions had been taken t 
discourage the withdrawal of gold for inte 
nal purposes when there was n demand a 
its use as a means of foreign remittance! 
but when it was seen that the precautiM, 
were unavailing it became necessary on 5i 
August to suspend the issue of gold to pt 
rate persons. After that time notes pti 
sented for encashment were paid in siWc 
coin only. 

The disquieting symptoms to which " 
have referred lasted only for a short tinii 
The return of public confidence was assisU 
by the assurance given to the banking an 
commercial community of adequate and coi 
tinuous facilities for remittance and by tl 
readiness with which the Government ‘ 
India met demands for the encashment, < 
currency notes. 

Currency Difficulties 

11. It is not Burprising that the outbren 
of war should liave c-aused a temporar 
disturbance of Indian financial condition' 
but when the first shock had passed awa 
the currency roeebanism worked smooenh 
It was not until the end of 1916 that 
complications arose in the Sphere' of India 
currency and exchange. These complicatioc 
showed themselves mainly in the rapid n< 
in« tlie price of silver and later in the k 
creasing difficulty of obtaining silver to mcf 
the heavy demands for silver coin. Th 
causes contributing to these results wer 


ous, and it will be necessary to trace 
a in some detail. 

. The Government o( India, as ia wcU 
ira, aro under the obligation of meeting 
sterling payments in the United King- 
The net amount of these in the years 
-14 averaged over £25,000,000 a year, 
ability ot the Government of India to 
it to London the funds required for these 
nents, and also the successful working 
he Indian currency system,, depend on 
existence of a substantial! nalance of 
le in India’s favour. In thes period imme- 
ely preceding the outbreak of war India 
enjoyed a serie^ of remarkably pros- 
)us seasons, as will be^seen from the 
)wing table, whicl^ exhibits the value of 
exports and imports on private account 
the years 190D-10 to 1913-14: — 

xports and Imports of Merchandise on 
Private .Account. ^ 


Tear. 

Exfoita, 

Jitiwrts. 

Ket Exports 


£ 

£ 

t 

1909- 10 ... 133,253.000 

1910- 11 ... 1:19.9J1,?00 

1911 IS lSl,89ii,lOO 

1913-13 ... 104,361,800 
191’-J4 ... 165,919,200 

.36,019,000 

80,236000 

93,333,200 

107,349,900 

122,165,300 

47. 213.000 
6 00 
59,512,900 
tn.02U,900 

43.753.000 

5 years 

... 140,470,900 

97,233,700 

62,2o7,200 

'he corresponding 
i-16 to 1918-19 are 

figures for 
as follows : 

the years 

Tear. 

. Export!, 

tioport !• 

Exports 


£ 

£ 

jC 

>14-16 .. 

316.J7 .. 
817-J8 
318-10 .. 

. 121,061,100 
. 13l,5‘’C.8U0 
. leO.S'^l.TOO 
. 161,700,000 
. 169,230, *00 

91,952,600 
87,560,200 
»9, 748.070 
100,280,000 
112, 690,000 

29,103,600 

44.026.600 

01,343,200 

61,120.000 

50,540.000 


rage for 148,633,800 93,446,100 60,367,700 

yeare- — . ■ . 


t will bo observed that tlie average 
anco in India’s favour was slightly higher 
the earlier quinquennium than in tho 
er, mainly owing to the heavy fall in the 
it two years of the war. But if we take 
» three years 1916-17, 1917-18, 1918-19, 

en Indian currenej’ difficulties were most 
ite, the average balance of trade in 
iia’s favour, viz., £59,601,100, will be 
n to have been decidedly jn excess of the 
erago of tho last three years of the pre- 
r period (1911-12 to 1913-14), viz., 
3,429,200. During the war imports int<j 
iia were limited by the restriction of tho 
ailable -supplies from manufacturing epun- 
69 in Europe. Imports from Germany and 
istria ceased entirely on the outbreak of 
r, whilst the productive power of the 


United Kingdom and her Allies was more 
and more completely absorbed on war in- 
dustries as hostilities were protracted. 
There was consequently a large reduction in 
the quantity of goods imported into India, 
and it was only the rise in prices that main- 
tained the value of the import trade and 
prevented 'its actual contraction. Exporta 
from India, on the other hand, though res- 
tricted by difficulties of transport and 
finance, were in great demand. Supplies of 
raw materials and foodstuffs were required 
for the use of the Allied Powers, and the 
prices they realised were abnormally high. 
Enhanced values counteracted the shortage 
of freight and restrictions of finance, - with 
the result already indicated, that the favour- 
able trade balance wag not only maintained, 
but even showed a tendency to increase. 

EXCEPTIONAL DISBURSEMENTS. 

13. The large balance of trade indebted- 
ness in India’s favour was reflected in the 
strength of exchange and the heavy demond 
on Government for currency,; and other 
special causes were at work during the war 
to intensify this demand. India formed the 
base of important military operations in 
Mesopotamia, Persia and East Africa. The 
Government o! India were called upon to 
provide funds for the payment of British 
and Indian troops engaged, for the purchase 
of a large part of the supplies, and for other 
expenses incidental to a modem campaign, 
and also for meeting civil expenditure in 
occupied territory. The amount of the re- 
coverable e.Tpenditure incurred by the Gov- 
ernment of India on behalf of the Imperial 
Govemioent between 1914 and the present 
date has exceeded £240,000,000, and expen- 
diture of this nature has not yet ceased. In 
addition to the above, arrangements were 
made for the fin^cing of purchases in India 
on behalf of certain Dominions and Colo- 
nics and for the provision of rupee credits, 
amounting to 20 crores in 1917-18 and 1918-19. 
for American importers of Indian produce. 

These exceptional disbursements created a 
heavy additional demand for Indian currency. 

14. We have already referred to the part 
that the imports of gold and silver into 
India play in normal conditions in adjusting 
India’s favourable trade balance. We shall 
deal later with the nature of tho Indian de- 
mand, monetary, industrial and social, for 
the precious metals. At present we are con- 
cerned with the deficiency in the satisfac- 
tion ot this demand in the period of the war. 
The following table exhibits the value of 
India's imports of gold and silver for the 
five years 1909-10 to 1913-14, and the corres- 
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ponding value in tbe years 1&14-16 to 
1918-10:— ' ' 

, Net Imports iuto India of Treasure on 
Private Account. 



Gol 1 Com ani) 
PuUiOn. 

SllrcrCoInanil 

Uulilon. 

•rotftt 


£■ 

t 

• t 

IPOMO . 

1910- 11 . 

1911- 12 . 
1912 13 . 
1913-14 . 

.. 14,449,000 
.. 15,980,000 
. 1:5,178.009 
. 2.ip5->.003 
.. 1.%5:0,WJ0 

C,242,''ro 
5,711,000 
: ,62^000 
4.;i->3,(00 

4.1(1 V>'-’0 

*:o,c«s,ooo 
21,700 000 
25,700,000 
29,435, ffiO 
19,71 ),Oi 0 

Tob1 . 

. ej,2i2,M.io 

-’4,0iU,0(.0 

1-0,242,103 

lOU-15 
19l.Vll> . 
191fi-17 . 
1917- 1:> . 
15)18-)J 

. S.S-n.tiOO 
.. ?.207,UJ1I 

.. 2,797,000 

.. T4,Jifl,(00 
15,000 

♦'.f.ir.ooo 

717,01.0 

—1,410,00(1 

U7l,00) 

38,100 

12,313000 
O,9Sl,«0O 
1,357,0 0* 
15..77,fK)0 

CJ.OOO 

Tot-il 

29,012 000 

9,062,009 

35,984,000 


Several factors contributed to the remark 
able decline in the import of the precious 
metals during the latter period. 

The first, and far the most miportaot, fnc 
tor -was the diflicnlty of obtaining gold. The 
free market in London, on which India bad 
been able to draw in the past, disappeared 
on tlio outbreak o! war. Pestnetions on the 
c::port of gold were imposed by belligereot 
GoTernments desirous of maintaining their 
stocks of the metal for war purposes, and 
India was accordingly only able to obtain 
very limited quantities. The relatively high 
imports in 19J7-15, mainly from Japan and 
' the United States, were largely caused by 
the difficulty ol obtaining rupee exchange 
when the sales of Council Drafts were 
limited and controlled. The low figure for 
1018 19 was mainly due to restrictions placed 
upon the export of gold from the United 
States. 

SHORTAGE OF SILVER. 

15. The dearth of gold created a strong 
demand for silver, Tliis would have (ended 
normally to increase the private imports of 
silver, which leraaincd imrestrictcd until 
September, 1917. But during this period of 
the war the silver market was subject to 
conditions of supply and of demand which 
severely limited the amount of the metsd 
available for private purchasers. 

There was, in the first place, a great 
shortage of supply. The world’s production 
of silver from 1914 onwards exhibited a mar- 
ked decline from the production of (he pre- 
ceding years. The question is fully discus- 
sed in the Report on the World’s Production 
of Silver by Professors Carpenter and 
Cnlhs, which is included in the Appendicjs 


to our Report. Tlieic statistics are ‘tz 
marised in the follouing table:— 

Mine production of Silver (in Tine Otince: 
. 000 omitted). 


Years 


V. S. A 

Uci CO, 

IHt'f 

WortJ 

Ini 
V«B, 1 

1910 




17, 74} 

ntjB 1 

1911 




9T,«83 


IIU 






IHJ .. .. . 

11,929 

n,7 0 

7u.70i 

S7,tld 

.Slid , 

ATeraV^forl yrtT* 

— 

— 

— 



ino-it .. 

sr,297 

61,987 

77,917 

18,311 


1*14 

t*.4<7 


*’,94t 

so,ui 








Itl* 




<8,2« 


Atierars forfreaii 

77, Ml 

70,999 

;t.7i< 

*'.943 


1*14 17 .. 


T ,889 

.•e,«7 

O.ttI 



Approximately three-quarters of 
world’s silver is mined in North Amines 
and Mexico Tlie decrease m the Canadiaa 
production due to tlvc progressive exhaustiea 
of the Cobalt field was more than coiupoi’ 
sated by an increase in the production of 
the United States of Ainenca ; and the key 
to the shortage of sihor is to be found is 
Mexico, where, owing to political disturb- 
ances, the production of silver fell from M | 
average of 73,037,000 fine ounces for the years 
10IO-13 to an average of 80, SOS, 000 fine 
ounces for the years 1011-17, a reduction of 
43.6 million ounces out of a total reduction 
of 50.5 iniUion ounces in the world's pro- 
duction. It will be noted that the fall i° 
Mexican production, though it coincided ap- 
proximately with the beginning of the war, 
was not caused by tho war, but by internal 
conditions in Mexico. 

hea^t: world demand. * 

16 Had the world’s demand for silver re- 
mained normal, the marked decline in sup- 
plies from 1014 onwards could hardly haio 
failed to produce a rise in price and must 
have influenced the quantity of the metal 
available fot India. But actually the world’s 
demand for silver was unusually keen par- 
ticularly for coinage. The coinage of the 
British Empire for example absorbed nearly 
lOS million fine ounces of silver in the years 
1915 to 1918 as against 30 5 million fine 
ounces in the years 1910 to 1913, and there 
is evidence that there were similar increases 
in the silver coinage of other coimtries. 

There Jias also been a heavy demand for 
China during the last two years. In the 
years 1914-17 China was a seller of silver 
and her net exports of the metal amounted ' 
to oVef 77,000,000 standard ounces. From 
1918, on the other hand, China has been a 
persistent buyer, and in recent months the 
intenoty of lier demand has been the domi- 
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linp feature of tlie*s.il\ermarkct. It Is 
obablc that the export of tlie prerjous 
■ars has now been made good, but fio fur 
ere is no indication of any slackening in 
“c demand. 

'17. Wc have bocn tlint war conditions 
ilitated against the normat floa’ of the pre- 
oiis metah to India, where their import 
oiild have assi.sted in the liquidation of tlie 
ade balance in India’s favour. The bur- 
in of liquidating this balance was thus 
ciisscd on the (Jovcrnnicnt of India and 
lok the form of heasy demands for cur- 
•ncy. Tlie efforts inaele to meet these de- 
nhds arc indicated by the fact th.it be- 
reen April, 19IC and March, 191D, over 
I0,000,C^)0 standard ounces of silvcrl were 
Slight in the market for coinage in addi- 
on to 200,009,000 fine ounces purchised 
ador the Pittinan-Act (see para. 23) ns 
inipared with aboftt 1‘iO, 000,000 st.andnrd 
mcca belncen April, 1901 and JIarch, 1907, 
hen the Indian demand was specially hca\-y 
Id continuous. 

niSE IN VniCL. 

IB. Those large purchases, combined with 
le decrease in the aiipp1ie*> of eilrcr and 
ic increased demand from other quarters, 
■acted strongly on the price of the mctnl. 

1 1019 th; highest price of silver in (he 
endon market uas 27id. per standard ounce, 
y April, lOlC, it had risen to 3*i|d. and In 
ecember bad reached 37d The rise in 
•ice continued throughout tho ffrst part of 
'17 and iu August it exceeded -13(1. We 
vite' attention to this figure, because it 
arks the point at which the exchange value 
the rupee at Is. -Id. "is equivalent to Us 
jllion value, and it was tlic rl<»c in the 
rice of silver to this figure and above it 
'at necessitated tlie alterations in exchange 
> which we refer in paragraph 22. In Sep- 
'inber, 1917, the price of silver rose to 55d. 
In September 1917, the United States 
oicrnment institute*! control over the trade 
1 silver and prohibitoil the export of the 
etal except under licence. The affect of 
'is control was to clicck the rising tendency 
: silver prices, and between October, 1917, 
id April, 1918, the London quotation varied 
itween 4ijd. and -lOid. per standard ounce, 
fter the passing of the Pittman Act in 
•pril, 1018, (see para. 2.3), no export 
jences were granted by the Government of 
•e United Stales of America except for 
Iver which was houglit at lOlJ cents, or 
ss, per fine ounce, and was required for 
urposcs connected with the prosecution of 
le war. Similar measures wore adopted by 


tbo Canadian Government, and tho British 
Government fixed a maximiuii price for silver 
corresponding to tlie American ma.ximum. 
These measures had the effeefof .stabilising 
tho market price of silver nt about a doll.ir 
per Ano ounce, and facilitated purchases for. 
India. Between Jlny, 1018, and April, 1919, 
tbe London price for silver ranged between 
471(1. and 50d. per standard ounce. But 
when in May, 1919, tbe United States Gov- 
ernment ami tho British Government wilh- 
drew control over the silver market, a fur- 
ther rise in price occurred, and in Jlay the 
London price reached 68d., or more than 
double the niaximuiu atteined in 1915. Since 
that date, mainly on aecouut of the excep- 
tional demands from Chinn, the price has 
risen still further and on 17th December 
stood at 78d. per standard ounce 

JNTLUnN'CK OF DOLLAR-STERLIXG. 

10. It is necessary at this stage to refer 
to another Lictor tending to raise the price 
of silver in the London market. During the 
war arrangements wero concerted between 
the British and .Vinericanv Governments 
under which the sterling cxcliango on 
America was "pegged” at 5-J.7S 7/10. Gov- 
ernment supiKirt of exchange was with- 
drawn on 29th March, 1919, and since that 
d.ite the London-New York exchange lias 
moved heavily against t!»e United Kingdom. 
On 17th December tlio £ sterling was equi- 
valent to only ?.? 63 a.s against its par value 
of 5I.8CC6. As America is the principal 
source of tbe world’s silver supply, tbe cbwf 
^payments for the metal have to bo made 
ultimately m that couhtry. The sterling 
price of silver accordingly lakes account of 
the state of the London-New York exchange, 
and any rise or fall in tiiat e.xchange is re- 
flected in the London price. A fall 'n 
sterling exchange has thus the effect ot 
raising tho London quotation for silver. For 
any given sterling value of the rupee there 
is a corresponding sterling price for silver 
above which silver for coinage into rupees 
can only be purchased at a loss. If, with- 
out any change in the gold price of silver as 
measured in dollars, the London quotation 
siioiild rise in consequence of a fall in the 
London-New York exchange, purchases of 
.silver for India may be rendered imprac- 
ticable unless tbe rupee exchange is raised 
to redress tho fall in sterling. The position 
may be made clear by an illustration. If 
the exchange value of the rupee is 23., the 
Secretary of State can buy silver for coin- 
age into rupees without loss at C3d. per 
standard ounce. If the London-New York 
exchange fell 10 per cent., the sterling quota- 
tion for silver would, ceteris paribus, react 


in proportioD, and assuming that the price 
stood at 63d. before the fall in American 
exchange, it would rise to over COd. as the 
direct consequence oE the fall in exchange. 
If in these conditions the Secretary of State 
wished to purchase silver for coinage with- 
out loss, it would be necessary for the rupee 
exchange to bo raised to about 2s. Sjd. 

CUIUIENCY SYSTEM IMPIIACTIOABLE. 

20. In the circumstances we have des- 
cribed tho purchase of sUver for coinage was 
attended with eerious difficulty. In para- 
graph 23 we give details o! the purchases 
made. Though these purcliases represent a 
considerablo proportion of the world’s annual 
supply, they were insufficient for the hea^ 
and continuous requirements for silver coin. 
This fact, taken in conjunction with the 
rhisg priesMt wiic.b hsd ive 

effected, rendered the maintenance of the 
pre-war currency and exchange system im- 
practicable. Tho Secretary of State was 
unable to maintain his offer to sell Council 
Drafts without limit of amount, wliile in 
view of the rise in tho price of silver to a 
level higher Uian that which corresponds to 
n bullion value of Is. 4d. for the rupee, he 
was compelled to raise the rate at which he 
sold tiie limited amount o! Council Drafts 
which he was able to offer. 

These fundamental changes in the system 
were accompanied by a number of supple- 
mentary measures designed to meet special 
difficulties which arose from time to time. 
We propose to deal first with the cliaoges in 
the machinery for regulating exchange, vit., 

(a) the GoTcrnment control of cxclmnge and ' 

(b) the raising of the rate for the sale of 
Council Drafts, and then to pass on to the 
other measures adopted by tbe Government 
to conserve tljeir resources and to meet the' 
exceptional demands for currency. 

Measures TaKen. 

(a) CONTROL OF EXCHANGE. 

After exchange had recovered from the 
temporary dislocation consequent upon the 
outbreak of war, the demand for Council 
Drafts continued on a normal scale until 
October, 1010. During November the 
amount of the weekly sales increased rapid- 
ly, and in the first fortnight of December 
tJiey exceeded £5,000,000. Tlie rupee hold- 
ing in the Paper Currency Reserve had then- 
fallen to 14 crores, and though there was 
silver awaiting coinage and the Secretary of 
State had made largo purchases, it was evi- 
drnt that the continuance of sales on this 


scale would endanger the convertibility of 
tlie note issue. To avoid this danger the 
Council Drafts sold by the Secretary of 
State were limited from 20th December, 

1916, the weekly amount, which varied be- 
tween 120 lakhs and 30 lakhs, being fixed 
from time to time mainly on a consideration 
of the rupee resources of the Government of 
Indio. The limitation of the amount of 
Council Drafts at a time when the demand 
for remittance to India was exceptionally' 
strong and no adequate alternative method 
of remittance was available led to a diverg- 
ence between the market rate of exchange 
and the rate at which the drafts were sold. 
It also became evident that the remittance 
available might be insufficient to finance tbe 
whole of the Indian export trade, and it was 
essential that the exports required for war 
juirposes should not be impeded. It was 
found necessary, therefore, to introduce cer- 
tain measures of control. From 3rd January, 

1917, Council Drafts were sold at a fixed rate, 
which at tbe outset was Is. 4id. for imme 
dialo telegraphic transfers, and the sale was 
confined to banks and firms on the “Ap- 
proved List," which included the chief ex- 
change banks and a few large purchasers of 
drafts. A little later these banks and firms 
were required to do business with third 
parties at prescribed rates and to apply their 
resources primarily to financing the export 
of articles of importance to the Allies for 
the purpose of carrying on the war, a list of 
which was drawn up by tho Secretary of 
State. An appeal was at the same time ad- 
dressed to other firms engaged in Indian 
trade to conduct their remittance transac- 
tions through Iho exchange banks. Further, 
in order to encourage tho exchango banks 
to buy export bills in excess of their pur- 
chases of exchango in the other direction, 
tho Secretary of State insured them against 
the risk of a rise in exchange, by under- 
taking to sell to them within a year after 
the war exchange up to the amount of their 
overbuying.at tho rate at which their excess 
purchases had been made. 

This scheme of Government control con- 
stituted a complete departure from the sys- 
tem of free and unlimited remittance that 
prevailed before the war, and was naturally 
unpalatable to the commercial community. 
But the evidence we have taken shows that 
the intervention of Government was re- 
garded as inevitable in the circumstances, 
and it was due largely to the hearty co- 
operation of the exchange banks and trad- 
ing firms with tbe Government that the 
market rate of exchange was maintained 
near the rate at which Coundl Drafts were 
sold and the necessary finance was success- 





EqUjt provided (or the large volume ol ex- 
ports of national importance. 

TERSIINATION OF CONTROL. 

After the conclusion of the armistice the 
necessity for reserving finance for particular 
exports ceased. Tlie overbuying guarantee 
was in due course terminated, and the list 
of articles to which priority of export finance 
was given was abolished. On the with- 
drawal of these restrictions, importers were 
naturally unwilling to continue incurring loss 
by effecting homeward remittances through 
the exchange banks, and a considerable 
business was transacted between importers 
and exporters direct at rates appreciably 
liigher than the rate for Council Drafts. 
Meanwliile, the revival at the end of July, 
1919, of a free market for gold, to which we 
shall refer below, provided an alternative 
method of remittance, and facilitated the 
return to more natural conditions than had 
been possible during the latter part o! the 
war. From 18th September, 1919, drafts 
hare been sold by open competitive tender, 
subicct to a minimum rate and subject to 
the condition that no applicant may apply 
for more than so per cent, of the amount 
offered each week. The amount of drafts 
offered weekly b ffsed on a consideratloo of 
the trade demand and the resources of the 
Goremmeot of India. 

(b) RAISING OF RATE FOR SALE OF 
COUNCIL DRAFTS . 

22. The rise in the price of silver to a 
point at which the bullion value of the 
rupee exceeded is. 4d. made the sale . of 
Council Drafts at the rates fixed on 3rd 
January, 1917, impossible, except at a loss 
to Government. There was also a danger 
that if the rupee were undervalued it would 
tend to disappear from circulation, to be 
melted down and possibly to be exported. 
These tendencies probably existed in any 
case owing to the prohibition of the import 
of silver, but would have been aggravated 
by any undervaluing of the rupee. These 
considerations led to a series of changes in 
the rate of exchange. The first of these 
changes took place on 2Sth August, 1917, 
when the rate for immediate telegraphic 
transfers was raised from Is. 4id. to Is. 5d. 
Shortly afterwards the Government of India 
announced that the price at which Council 
Drafts would be sold in future would be 
based roughly on the price at which silver 
could be bought, and this policy has govern- 
ed alterations in the rate of exchange up to 
the present time. On 12th April, 1918, in con- 


sequence of the agreement with the United 
States Government for the purchase of sil- 
ver from the dollar reserve at IClJ cents per 
fine ounce, the price for immediate telegra- 
phic transfers was raised to Is. 6d. This 
rate was maintained until 13th Slay, 1019, 
when the removal of the American control 
over the export of silver led to a rise in the 
price of the metal and necessitated a fur- 
ther rise to Is. Sd. we have been 

conducting our enquiries, the price of silver 
has broken all records, and the rate has been 
raised successively to Is. lOd. on 12th August, 
1919, to 2s. on 15th September, 1919, to 2a. 
2d. on 22nd November, 1919, and to 23. 4d. On 
I2th December, 1919. The last figure is now 
the minimum rate for the sale of immediate 
telegraphic transfers by competitive tender, 
while the Secretary of State has announced 
that he will sell reverse immediate tele- 
graphic transfers at the rate of 2s. 3 29-32d, 
if the demand for them should arise. Thus 
the rate of exchange has been raised by 
successive steps from Is. 4d. to 28. 4d, as 
shown in the following table t— 

MlnimuD) Rate for 
Immediate Telegraphic 

Date cl Introduction. iransfers. 

3fd January’ 1917 ••• 1 4I 

38th August I9t7 t i> 

>2th April 1916 >M t 6 

13th May i9>9 ••• c 8 

}2th August 1919 ... I 10 

I5tb September 1919 ...so 

3 znd XoTcmber 1919 ••• 2 2 

rcih December 2 4 

(c) PURCHASE OF SILVER. 

23. These modLfi.cations of system would 
not have been effectual in meeting the situa- 
tion unless special measures had also been 
taken to increase the supply of currency. In 
February 191G the necessity for rupee coin- 
age on a large scale became apparent and 
the Secretary of State began to purchase 
silver. In 1915-16 and the subsequent years 
be bought in the market the amounts shown 
below. To facilitate his operations, by ex- 
cluding from the market Italian buyers who 
would otherwise hare bought for non-coin- 
age purposes, the import of silver into India 
on private account was prohibited on the 
3rd September 1917. This measure, however, 
removed only a few of the smaller competi- 
tors for the world’s diminished supply of 
rilver, and the world demand xemained so 
heavy that it was impossible to satisfy 
India's demand without tapping sources of 



supply outside tlie ordinary market. The 
Government of t)ie United States of Arae- 
ricaj therefore, were approached, through 
His ilajesJy's Government, on the subject of 
releasing a portion of the silver dollars held 
in their reserve. These representations met 
with a ready response, and on 23rd April 
!918 the United Sfates Congress passed the 
Pittman Act, which authorised the sale to 
other Governments of silver not exceeding 
350,000,000 silver dollars from the holding in' 
the dollar reserve. Of this amount the Gov- 
ernment of India accLuired 200 , 000,000 fine 
ounces at lOli cents per fine ounce. Deh- 
very in India began in July 1018 , and was 
spread over a period of about a year. The 
timely help thus rendered by the United 
States Government in placing at India’s dis- 
posal R supply o/ silver ivhicb represents 
considerably more than the world s annual 
mine production since lOH, enabled the Gov- 
ernment of India to tide over a veiy seri- 
ous currency crisis and to maintain the 
convertibility of the note issue. 

The following table shows the amount of 
silver purchased by the Secietary of State 
in the last five years:— 

From UnlW Stvt's 
Dolhr R«5*rve 
In open fe<inlvftlenl in 

(StiurlsUl Onn«<) Jundanl OiinwO. 



— 

— 

i9i6.:c 

8,G38,000 

- 

iDic.i: 

124,533,009 

- 

1.917-18 

70,923,000 ^ 

- 

1918-10 

100.41(1,000 

332,5l8/)0a 

1919 20 tlo iOlh 
November li'J9 

]4,iop,o;o 


mvl 

3M,(il2,000 

2t3,393,i‘00 


The total amount is thus 636,005,000 stan- 
dard ounces. 

(d) JIKASURHS rOR CONSERVATION 
.\ND ECONOIIY or SILVER. 


PROiriDITION OF EXPORT AND 
MELTING. . 


the use of silver or gold coin for other 
than currenoy purposes has been iUeJ;al, 
and from Srd September 1917 the export of 
silver coin and bullion from India has been 
prohibited except under license. Steps were 
also taken to economise silver by tlie issue 
of Rs, 2^ and one-rupee notes, to which we 
shall refer in more detail below, and by 
extending the use of nickel for com of small 
denominations. At the end of ilarch 19IS 
a new two-anna nickel com was issued to 
replace the silver two aima piece, and this 
new com has been so readily accepted that 
legislation was passed in September 1919 
autliorising the issue of four-anna and eight 
anna nickel coins. The eight-anptv nickel 
piece will not be unlimited legal tender like 
the corresponding silver coin; it mil be 
]egn\ tender i:p to one rupee only TTo 
understand that the new coins will be issued 
at an early date 

(e) ACQUISITION AND USE 01 GOLD 

25. Itj view of the shortage of bilvei it 
was iiniiortant that the Governm'fent stock of 
gold should bo as large as possible With 
ibis object an Ordinance was issued on 29th 
Judo 1917, requincg all gold imported into 
India to be sold to Governweiifc ot a price 
which, being based on the sterling ex- 
change r.ilue of the rupee, took no account 
of the prennum on gold as compared with 
.«:tcriiog. The gold so obtained was placed 
ill the Paper Currency Reserve as a back- 
ing against the issue of additional notes. To 
tnablc the gold bullion and foreign coin 
held by the Government of India to be con- 
verted into sovereigns without the delay in- 
volved by sending it to Australia for coin- 
ego sad return, a branch of the Rov.jJ Mint 
was opened in Bombay in August lOlB. 
Pending the establishment of the Royal Mint 
the gold mohur, a 15-rupcc coin of the same 
weight and fineness as the sovereign, w.vs 
minted as an emergency coin in order to 
^supplement the stock of sovereigns available 
for issue ns currency during the crLis of 
1018. 2,110,000 gold mohurs and 1,205,000 
sovcrcign3*wero coined in Bombay before the 
cQspension of gold coinage in April 1919, 
when in view of diOiculties in supplying the 
necessary staff it was decided to close tem- 
porarily the branch of the Royal Jlint 

GOLD AS GURRENCT. 


21. These special measures for obtaining 
silver were supplemented by endeavours to 
pro ect llie currency against dejdelion by 
export or meUing, From 29th June, 1017, 


Ab wc have mentioned above, the i=5Ue of 
sovereigns was stopped shortly after the 
outbreak of war. Owing to the dem.vnd for 
gold for social and industrial purposes and 



the restricted supply, the bazaar price of the 
sovereign gradually rose and tciuained con' 
sidcrably above its statutory rate of Ils. 15. 
This premium on gold precluded its use as 
currency except in emergencies, but on two 
occasions attempts were made to prevent a 
further diminution of the rupee stocks by 
the issue of gold. At the beginning of 1017 
gold bullion of the value of about £-l,000,000 
was sold and subsequently sovereigns to the 
amount of about £o, 000, 000, were issued for 
the purchase of crops in certain areas. 
Again, from rebruary IDIS, sovereigns and 
gold inohurs amounting to nearly £0,000,000 
were issued for the financing of certain crops. 
The earlier, issue of sovereigns was coinci- 
dent with a large return of rupees from cir 
culation, e.sjiecialJy in those districts where 
sovereigns had been issued, but in 1918 the 
issue of gold was not followed by a return 
of rupees. 

SC. During the war the amount of gold 
which could be obtained by India uas limit- 
ed by the restrictions on ils c.rport from 
belligerent oduntnes. The removal of the 
<’mbargc» on the export of gold by the United 
States Government on the 9th June 1919, 
r.nd the freeing of the market for South 
African and Australian gold enabled India to 
fbtain a larger supply. From ISth July 
1010, immediate telegraphic transfers on 
India were offered against deposit at the 
Ottawa Mint of gold coin or bullion at a 
rate corresponding to the prevailing c.x- 
change rate. Very little gold was obtained 
from this source, and the arrangement w.as 
terminated on IStli September 1919. From 
22nd AiJgiist JDIO a limited amount of imroc- 
diaic telegraphic transfers on Indi.a were 
f*(Tcrcd weekly for sale by competitive ten- 
der in >>cw York, the proceeds of the e.ales 
being remitted to Indi.a in gold. Towards 
the. end of October the dcinami for these 
transfers fell off and the sales were dis- 
continued. Tlie amount of gold obtained in 
this w.ay was about -tCT.OOO* fine ounces. 
Arr.mgements were also m.'ide for the direct 
purchase of gold in London, the United 
States and Australia, and by Snth Yov ember 
1919, about 2,t‘^,000 fine ounces had been 
purchased, riiially, on 15th September 1919, 
the r.stc paid by the Government of India 
for the acquisition of gold brought into 
Ind'a on private account was fixed so as 
to include the premium on gold over sterl- 
ins; ns inoasurtMl by the doll.ar-.sterllng rv- 
rhange, ni'd has been varied from time to 
time .approximately in necordance with the 
fl'ictuations nf this exchange. T!ie effect of 
the change in the basis of tlie neqatsitfon 
rate was to re-estal>li»h an effective gold 


point, and to facilitate the import of gold in 
payment for export as an alternative to the 
purchase of Council Drafts. Tho ampunt of 
gold imported on private account and ten- 
dered lo tho Government of India between 
13tb September and 30th Xoveraber was ai>- 
proximately 345,000 fine ounces. 

27. in order to make a portion of the gold 
fio obtained available for the use of the 
public of India, tho Government of India 
announced, at the end of .-Vugust 1919, that 
sales of gold would bo held fortnightly until 
further notice, and that m eacli of tho 
first three months not less than the cquiva- 
lent of the gold content of l.OOO.Of'O sove- 
reigns would be offered for sale. The amount 
offered at the second sale in N'ovemher w.ss 
increased to 500,000 tolas (equivalent to 
nearly 800.000 sovereigns), and it v i*? an- 
nounced that this amount would !>e offereil 
fortnightly for the three months l.'’gmniiig 
from December. The immediate effect of 
these sales was a consitlcrable dro[) m (he 
bazaar price of gold. The price of English 
bar gold fell from fls. C2.12 per tola (Tl' 
20.9 per sovereign) on 15th August to Rs. 
2'* per tola (Rg. 10.5 per sovereign) and 22nfl 
September, but. by iKo end of Ott<»l)pr the 
market had recovered and the I'Mie v\.ss 
Rs. 29 12 per toll 01s. 18.11 per su'.’rmgnt 
At the b^'ginniiig of December tiie i>*iie h.s'l 
again fallen to Hs 23 5 per tola 01“ 1" H 
per sovereign) The total amount of gold 
sold up to 3')th November amounted to about 
2,159.00'l tolns. being the equivalent of tlie 
gold content of about 3,439,'>iO «overi‘ignv 

(/) ixcnr.\sE IX run xorr . ihavk 

EXP.VXSIOX or XOTE CIRCL'L.ITIOX 

23. The diffculties of ohtaiiiuig sufi'.i iciil 
quantities ot the precious mrtal^ for coiunpo 
purposes, and as b.acking for tie jMue of 
addilion.sl note®, made it ri''cc‘.‘^ary to in- 
crease the fiduciaiy portion of th^ note 
issue. Prior to the war the invented portion 
ot the Paper Currency Ilecerve was limited 
by Lsw to 11 crores of riipo^*. Since th*' 
beginning of Xovember 1915, tl>’ l'*gal limit 
of the invested portion of tie Ilr^.'rv- has 
been inodiReJ nine times and now at- 

ISJ crores, of whicJj 20 crores n ay 1 e in 
vested in Ecciirities of tljc Govcnitaer.t of 
India. During this perio<l th<' pw'j circu- 
lation of notes, has inercav'-d n'-arly three- 
fold, while the perccnlap^ of i.etalhc bvelr- 
ing has decreased by ne.vrly one I all The 
following t.abi'' jhows the growtlj of the cir- 
culation nnd the charg-s in the c-" mi-osition 
rf the Respree 
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The us© o! paper currency was further sti- 
mulated by the issue in December 191Y and 
January 1918 of notes for Ils. and one 
rupee respectively, to supplement the notes 
of Rs. 5 and higher denominations already 
in circulation. At first these notes of small 
denomination did not circulate to any ap- 
preciable extent, but later, when the sup- 
ply of rupees was curtailed, their circulation 
increased rapidly, and on 31st Mar^ 1919 the 
gross circulation exceeded Rs. 1,84 lakhs in 
tte case of the Rs. 21 denomination and 
Iva. 10,50 lakhs in the case of the one-rupee 


RESTRICTIONS ON ENCASHMENT. 

S9. The encouragement of iho use of 
notes by the provision of ample facilities for 
their encashment had been ono of the most 
prominent features of the currency policy 
of the Government of India in the years pre- 
ceding the outbreak of war, and this policy 
was continued as long as the supply of 
rupees w’as adequate. From 1910, owing to 
the causes which we have alrc.'idy indicated, 
the absorption of rupees was abnormally' 
large, the figure for 1910-17 being Rs. 23,81 
lakhs and for 1917-18 Ils. 27,50 Lakhs; and 
on 1st April 1915, the eilvcr balances had 
fallen to under lOj crores, or about 
ft crorcs less than what was considered a 
safe minimum in the period before the war. 
The unfavourable war news in March and 
April J918 caused a run on the Bombay Cur- 
rency Office for the encashment of notes, and 
this was followed by similar difficulties else 
where, notably in Lahore. Inconvertibility 
appeared to be inevitable, and was only 
averted by the energy and resource of the 
officers responsible, and by the timely an- 
nouncement of the acquisition of the Pitt- 
man silver. By the first week in June the 
rupee balance bad diminished to little more 
than 4 crores. From July the delivery of the 
Pittman silver comincnced and the situation 
gradually improved, but the necessity for 
conserving their reduced stock of rupees had 
forced on the Government a reversal of their 
previous policy. FacUitics for the encash- 
ment of notes ot district Treasuries were in 
a large degree withdrawn. The convey- 
ance of specie by rail and river steamer was 
prohibited, and an embargo was placed on 
its transmission by post. Later, in January 
1919, owing to the practical administratiro 
difficulties of dealing in full with the de- 
mands for encashment at the Currency 
Offices during the busy season, the daily 
issues ot rupees to single tenderers of notes 
were Hmited to a figure which made it 
practicable to satisfy large demands in part 
and small demands as a rule in full. Tho 
result of these restrictions was the substi- 
tution to a large extent of notes for rupees 
as the common circulating medium. 

The evidence which wo have had regard- 
ing the extent of this substitution, and the 
ease with which it was accomplished, is 
rather indofiaito. TBe continued abnormal 
absorption of rupees— Rs. 45,02 lakhs were 
absorbed in 1918-19— points to a very large 
use of rupees as currency. On the other 
hand, there is little doubt that large quan- 
tities of rupees have been retained as a 
store of value or have been used for indus- 
trial purposes in spite of the probibifaon 
of melting, while the purchase of jute. 
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cotton tod other crops fiom the cultivators 
has recently been effected almost entirely by 
means of notes. There was in many parts 
of India a considerable discount on notes, 
especially the new Us. 2i and one-rupee 
notes, when they were first issued in large 
quantities to replace rupees. Discounts as 
high as 15 per cent, and 19 per cent, have 
been reported ; but the discount rapidly di- 
minished when it was seen that the notes 
were freely accepted in payment of Gov- 
ernment dues and when small coin was made 
available in large quantities. The reports 
received by the Government of India in the 
jear 10J9 do not show any discount on the 
notes as compared with silver coin exceeding 

per cent. 

FINANCIAL MEASURES. 

30. Our summary would be incomplete 
without a brief reference to other financial 
tneasures which affected the currency situa- 
tion indirectly. Throughout the war ordi- 
nary expenditure and, in particular, capital 
expeuditure, were kept as low as possible, 
w’hile from 1016-17 onwards additional taxa- 
tion was imposed which, together with the 
normal growth of revenue, raised the total 
revenue of the Government of India from 
£S1,‘413,600 in 1016-16 to an estimated figiuc 
of £123,401,300 for 1010-20. The resources 
available for meeting the heavy war expen- 
diture in India were further increased by 
extensive borrowing in India. Tito loans of 
1017, 1018 and 1910 yielded about Rs. 130 
crorcs and from October 1017 short-term 
Treasury Bills have been issued in consider- 
able quantities, the amount outstanding on 
SOlh November 1919, being about Rs. 65.58 
<Tores. 

These measures materially assisted to- 
wards meeting the heavy demand for remit- 
tance to India. 

. SUMMARY OF PRESENT POSITION. 


rate bid for Council Drafts from rising above 
the minimum rate by much more than the 
cost of shipping gold, except possibly for 
short periods when the. demand 
for remittance is urgent. The rate 
in force for the sale of Reverse Councils 
fixes a limit to the fall of exchange so long 
as the means for meeting them arc available. 

The sovereign is still legal tender in India 
for Rs, 15, and the Government is under an 
obbgation to pay Rs. 15 for sovereigns pre- 
sented for encashment. As, however, tho 
bazaar price of gold is considerably above 
this parity, sovereigns have disappeared from 
circulation and are not being issued by Gov- 
ernment. The import and export of silver 
arc prohibiteJ, and its price is at a level 
which prevents purchases by the Secretary 
of State for coinage except at a loss. Tho 
restrictions on the encashment of notes to 
which we have referred in paragraph 29 are 
stul in force. 

32 Wo have now complcled our sketch of 
the developments in tho Indian exchange nnd 
currenoj- system since lOH. Beloro passing 
on from this section of our Report, thoso of 
us who nre not connooled with Indian ofB- 
cial administration desiro to plnca on re- 
cord our recognition of tho skill, courngo 
and resource which the Government of India 
and the authorities at the India Ollico haio 
shown in dealing with tho coraplionted and 
ever-changing problems that prcsonlod them- 
selves throughout the latter part of the war 
in connection with the Indian ciirroney 
system. 


Conclusions and Re. 
commendations. 


31. We ma 3 ' now summarise the main 
facts of the present position. Council Drafts 
arc being sold by competitive tender, sub- 
ject to a minimum rate, at present 2s. 4d. 
sterling, the amount being fixed weekly by 
the Secretary of State. It has been an- 
nounced that reverse immediate'tclcgrophic 
transfers will be sold at the rate of 23. 
3 29-32d. if the demand for them should 
arise. All gold imported into India has to 
be sold to Government at a prescribed price. 
The rate fixed contains an allowance to 
cover the premium on gold over sterling. As 
there is now a free market for gold, this 
import acquisition rate, which is varied from 
time to limo in accordance with the move- 
ment of the dollar-sterling exchange, fixes an 
upper gold point which tends to prevent the 


INTRODUCTORY. 

33, Hiiving Irnccd tho history of the In 
dinn currency ■ysteni during tho period of 
the wnr we proceed to slate tho conclusions 
which we drew from it, end our rccomraon- 
dalionn for futuro action. 

The eystcni huilt up since 1893 worked well 
. and was honcBcial to India. It , 

eu, table media for the internal circuS in 
provided m«n, for (he eclllemenl of the 
balance of trade, and secured stability be- 
tween the ru,,ee and sterling, uliich url!' 
recently was in practice synonymons 
I^Td. It has proved cITcetunI in prvr.--- ;--' 
Inc fali in V'aluc of the rupee beJiT*- 
and unless there should be 'Z- 

ficatbns in India’s position as 
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country with a favomable trade balance, 
there was no reason to apprehend any 
breakdown in this respect. 

But the system was not proof against _ a 
great rise m the value of silver. In fram- 
ing it this contingency had not been taken 
into account. Bo little was it anticipated, 
that the system was not criticised on this 
ground, so far as v^e are aware, by any of 
the W'itnesses who have appeared before 
the successive Committees and Commissions 
on Indian currency. But the unexpected 
has happened. The price of silver has risen* 
to unprecedented heights, partly, as we 
have seen, owing to the shortage of sap- 
plies from Mexico (caused by internal condi- 
tions independent of the war), and partly 
owing to causes arising out of the war, 
Trith the result that there has hees ex- 
treme difficulty in obtaining the silver re- 
quired for Indian currency, that the con- 
vertibility of th6 note issue has been in dan- 
ger, and that the exchange value of the 
rupee has been raised by successhe step; 
from Is 4d. to 28. 4d. 

STABILITY OF EXCHANGE 

34. The terns of our reference place be- 
fore ua as one of the objects of our en- 
quiry the re-establishment of stability. We 
•find it necessary, before fonaulating our 
recommendations, to examine in what res- 
pect^ exchange stability is important, and 
what degree of urgenc.v attaches to its re- 
establishment. 

The evidence we have received was un- 
animous as to the benefit which India has 
derived from the maintenance of a fixed 
rate of is. 4d. per rupee for the 20 years 
from 1693 to 1917 ; but some witnesses ex- 
pressed the opinion that fixity is not in- 
dispensable. Our conclusion, after consider- 
ing the views put before us, is that, for.the 
rurfent_operations _of_trade,.^tabiIitr is 
important facilTty_ rather_than _an esi^linl 
condition There are many instances, in- 
cluding that of India herself before the clos- 
ing of mints, which show that trade has 
flourished, and cart' flourish, with a fluc- 
tuating exchange. The conditions arc some- 
what more speculative, but the difficulties 
which may arise arc not insuperable, and the 
banks are not slow to supply machinery 
which enables the merchant to cover hi?* 
rides. ^ 

This is ^^pecially true of day-to day fluc- 
tuations of exchange of moderate scope, if 
the nio\cments are of greater extent and 
produce large changes in the basis of relative 
values. R different set of considerations 
conies into play. Tor a time, at any rate, 
n areo in exchange tends to stimulate 


the import trade and to impede the export 
trade, while the reverse effect is produced 
by a fall in exchange. If exchange is made 
stable at a new level tve believe that these 
effects aro in the main transitory, and do 
not continue beyond the period necessary 
for wages and other elements of cost to 
adjust themselves to the new conditions. 
But this process of adjustment is a difficult 
and sometimes a prolonged one, and causes 
severe strains in the social fabric. 

35. The question must also be considered 
in relation to the movements of capital. 
Btability is a necessary condition for the 
free investment of external capital in India 
as well as for the protection of capital al- 
leady invested. The effect on new investments 
may be less important in the next few years, 
since it is to he anticipated that Indian 
capital will play^ art increasing part in the 
development of Indian resources, and that 
owing to the urgent demands arising in the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere, the supply 
of external capital available for India may 
be comparatively small. The above obser- 
vations apply specially to permanent or long, 
term irtvestment ; but they are also true as 
regards the more liquid employment of 
money. A stable exchange facilitates the 
free movement of funds to and from India, 
thus assisting commercial finance and tend- 
ing to avert temporary stringencies. 

OBJECTIONS TO INSTABILITY. 

Whatever the evils and inconveniences of 
instability may be, they are increased if the 
movements of exchange are brought about 
not by the automatic action of economic 
causes, but by administrative acts. The 
commercial eocnniunity are prepared to deal 
with fluctuations in exchange as well as with 
fluctuations in the other elements entering 
into a transaction, and to provide against 
any risks that may arise ; but they feel that 
jf_official action intervenes to interpret_the 
play of natural forces and to give effect. to 
them," an “element of uncertainty , is intro- 
duced which is beyond their reckoning. 
However complete the integrity and how- 
ever great the intelligence on which official 
action is based, an automatic system, which 
does'not depend upon such action for its 
operation, is greatly to be preferred. 

•s/ 35. Our conclusion, therefore, is that a 
stable level of exchange gives the most 
healthy condition for production and trade, 
and for the employment of capital, and that 
large changes in the exchange value of a cur- 
rency arc an c\il, which should be avoid- 
ed 50 far as possible ; but if a large change 
baa taken place it may be preferable to 
establish stability at the new lc\cl rather 



than to submit to the further change whicli 
is necessary for a return to the old level, 
especially if the former course shortens the 
periods of uncertainty. 

The object should therefore be to restore 
stability to the rupee at os early a date 
as practicable, and also to restore the auto- 
Toatk ’Kotking that cUaracteriaed the Indian 
currency system in the past. 

Modifications of 
System. 

37. It will be convenient to consider, first, 
certain special proposals that aim at giving 
stability to the exchange value of the rupee 
in such a way aa to avoid the necessity 
for following the price of silver to liigber 
levels, or, in tho uew of some witnesses, 
with tlie object of making it possible to 
revert to a value for the rupee not much 
above the old level of Is. «ld. In a later 
part of this Report (paras. 41-54) we give 
nut teamans for considering a high exchange 
value to be preferable to a low value; but 
aa the proposals to which we refer are in* 
ndmissiblo on other grounds, it is desirable 
to deal with them at the outset. 

<i) REDUCTION OF THE 'FINENESS OR 
^VEIQHT OF THE RUPEE. 

33. It has been suggested that a new rupee 
should be issued having a lower 8U%er con- 
tent than the present coin. If the existing 
standard of fineness or the weight were 
sufficiently reduced, it would he possible to 
fix the e.xchange value of the rupee at 
any level that might be chosen, nod to 
maintain its token character however great 
the rise in the price of silver might be. 

The evidence wc have taken was decisively 
hostile to this proposal. It has been urged 
in support of it that in the Straits Set- 
tlement? .and chewbere tlic reduction of the 
fcilicr content of full legal tender coins has 
been successfully made ; but in none of the 
cases brought to our notice were the condi- 
tions similar to those existing in India. The 
fineness of the present rupee, which is 
know n to every v illage goldsmith and silver- 
smith, ha? remained unaltered since 1835, 
and its use is so firmly rooted in the habits 
of the Indian people aa to have giren it the 
character of a standard weight. Modifica- 
tion of the fineness or weight of the stan- 
dard coin of the country would, we have 
been assured, react gravely on the credit of 
the Government, and possibly lead to seri- 
ous foci.Tl ami economic consequences. 
new rupi’-' of lower silver content would, in 
.iCC'iid-’r.* with Groehnni's la'“. fond to 
drive rup"e rut of circ«lttron. 


and very largo quantities of the new rupees 
would be required to meet dein.ands for me- 
tallic currency. Even if the problem of 
minting on the scale required could he over- 
come, there might be great difficulty in ob- 
taining the necessary supplies of silver cither 
from c.xisting currency or otherwise. "We 
concur, therefore, ia'the view of the Gov- 
ernment of India that proposals of this cha- 
racter must be dismissed ns impracticable. 

(u) ISSUE or 2 OR 3-RUPEE COINS 

OF EOIVER PROPORTIONAL SILVER 
CONTENT. 

39. A suggestion of a similar nature is 
(hat while the shortage of silver continues, 
2 or 3 rupee pieces of lower proportional sil- 
ver content than the rupee should he issued, 
with the intention that thej* should circu- 
late side bj' side with the existing rupee, 
the coinage of which would be temporarily 
suspended. This proposal 15 open to many 
of the objections stated in the previous 
paragraph. Rupees would tend to disappear 
from circulation before the competition of 
the new and baser coins, and tlie credit of 
the Govemreent would bo alTccted by the 
decision to stop the minting of the coin to 
which India has been, so long accustomed. 
Moreover, a 2 or 3-rupeo ’imit would bo in- 
convecvcntly large for tho great bulk of re- 
tail transactions in India. 

(ill) NICKEL COINS. 

40. For th*- same reasons we arc unable to 
support the suggeBtion that a nickel rupeo 
should be issued, either alone or in asso- 
ciation with 2 or^ S-rupee pieces of lower 
proportional silver content than the e.xi.st- 
ing rupee; but we welcome the recent le- 
gishition of the Government of India autho- 
rising the issue of •l-ann.-i and S-anma nickel 
coins. Witnesses who have appeared before 
us h.avc emphasi'sed the fact that the reluc- 
tance to use Rs. £j and one-rupee notes 
when these were first issued in large quan- 
tities was due in great me.TSure to the diffi- 
coUy of obtaining small change. Wc liope 
that abundant supplies of the new nickel 
coins will be mnde available ns soon as 
j-ossible, and if the low leg.nl temler limit 
of one rupee for the 8-anna nickel piece 
shouldj>rovc an obstacle to its free circu. 
lation the question of raising the limit to 
Rb- 5 or Rs. 10 shonld be considered. 

(iv) IN'CONVERTir.LE NOTE ISSUE. 

41. Anolhrr j)rr.;)osal».ain.!r)g at Ihc estab- 

lishment and rijir.femnce of a fkahle c.v- 
change, even though silver ehciild contiiaic 
fc- rise in price, i's lh.1l wiiich vt.ts put for- 
ward by tin* Cov 'riumuil of Ii’dia our 

cnniiiry li''c*in • ci > kuc rl irged 

eirce lkc*i, r-n^uilly ky tb-’ in^nt 



of a free gold market, and the later pro- 
posals of the Government of India are of a 
different character; but it is necessary to 
explain the reasons against the adoption 
of the earlier proposal. 

It w&s proposed that exchange should be 
stabilised at a rate which could reasonably 
be expected to afford an assurance that the 
rupee would remain a token coin. If, con- 
trary to expectations, the pi ice of silver 
should rise to a height which would defeat 
this assurance, the Secretary of State should 
be prepared to suspend the purchase of 
silver. In that case it would probably be 
impossible to provide silver coin to meet the 
demands of India, and the notes would be- 
come inconvertible. 

It was suggested that this situation would 
not last long, since the Indian demand for 
silver is so important a factor in the silver 
market that the abstention of the Govern 
meat of India'/rom purchases would very 
soon bring about a fall in price. Recent ex 
pcrience, however, has shown that this le 
suit is not necessarily produced in all cir- 
cumstaaces. For the last six months the 
Secretary of Slato has made no purchases 
of silver, hut in spito of his abstention the 
prico has risen to an unprecedented height. 
iVe cannot shut our eyes to the possibility 
that under the inQuenco of an intense de- 
mand from China (such ns has prevailed re- 
cently) OP from somo other quarter, a consi- 
derable period might elapse in which the 
piico of silver might remain beyond the 
reach of the Government of India. 

It was suggested also that the inconver- 
tibility might be partial*) that is to say, 
that the Government of India should take 
powers to restrict the issue of rupees fro/n 
the Ciiircncj' Offices and should issue them 
only under such conditions as they might 
think advisable. Some of the practical In- 
conveniences of complete inconvertibaJity 
might be avoided in this way, but there 
would be difficulties in the administration of 
such a system, and we do not think that 
in its effect on the credit of the Govern- 
ment and on popular confidence in the note 
issue it would differ greatly from complete 
inconvertibility. 

The evidence submitted to us was slronglj* 
opposed to allowing the note issue in India 
to become inconvertible, whether wholly or 
partially, if it can possibly he avoided. It 
is true that as a result of the war the paper 
currency has become practically, if not le- 
gally, inconvertible in many countries, in- 
clnding the United Kingdom. In Kgypt, for 
instance, where the currency position was 
affected by influences in some respects simi' 
lar to those that operated in India, tlie 


note issue has been inconvertible since 
August 1914, and the change was accomplish- 
ed without difficulty. We believe, however, 
that the note-using habit is not yet suffi- 
ciently established in India to render the 
introduction of a similar measure there pos- 
sible without grave risks. Until recently the 
circulation of notes outside the larger towns 
was comparatively small, and only two 
years have passed since notes of small de- 
nomination have been introduced. In many 
parts of the country the climate is not suit- 
able for the use of paper money, and the 
preference for coin will probably prevail 
among the mass of the population for many 
years In these circumstances a failure to 
maintain convertibility may be expected to 
lead to a considerable discount on the note, 
the extent of which cannot be predicted 
with any accuracy. The credit of the Gov- 
ernment would suffer a severe blow, and 
if belief in the convertibility of the note 
were cnce shaken it might take many 
years of auxious labour to restore con- 
fidence, while the set-back to the develop- 
ment of a sound and economical monetary 
circulation in India would be disastrous, 

We hold, therefore, that the maluteoance 
of the convertibility of the note issue is o 
vital part of the Indian currency system. 

Price of Silver. 

42. IVe have in pan-igiaphs 15-19 traced 
the causes of the rise in the price of sil- 
ver. The enquiry conducted by Professors 
CulUs and Carpenter suggests that on the 
lestoration of order in ATexico the pre-war 
figures of production will again be reached, 
and that it is possible Uiat the increasing 
fToild demsad for the base metals with 
which silver is associated as a by-product, 
together with improvements in the method 
«.f extraction and the stimulus of high 
prices, may at an early date lead to a con- 
Eiderable inerpasB in production. On the 
other hand, the evidence suggests that the 
demand for silver is likely to continue for a 
few years on a large scale. The general riso 
in prices creates a demand for increased sup- 
plies of subsidiary silver coinage throughout 
the world, and though the high price of 
silver may tend to reduce the demand for 
the .arts, it is dilTicult to say whether 
the reduction will he on a sufficient scale to 
influence appreciably the price of the met.il. 
We have been nnablo to obtain any re- 
liable evidence regarding the probable de- 
mand from China in the near future. As we 
have stated. China has already imported 
sufficient sih-er to counterbalance her ex- 
ports dnring the w.ar, but-^v' ■ still buy- 


ins, ‘ind it is impossible to foresee how 
long her demand is likely to continue. It 
would be rash, therefore, to formulate any 
definite conclusion as to the level at which 
the price of silver is likely to stand. 

43. There arc, however, certain considera- 
tions which must be taken into account. 
The Pittman Act imposes on the United 
States Government the obligation of re- 
placing the sil%er taken from their reserves, 
and lays down that until this silver has 
been replaced they must buy for this pur- 
pose at the price of one dollar per fine 
•ounce any silver “of the product of mines 
situated in the United States, and of reduc- 
tion works so located” uhich is tendered to 
them for purchase. As this replacement will 
involve the acquisition of considerably more 
than a year's total production of silver on 
the present basis o! output, wbile the 
■world’s demand for silver is likely to remain 
high, the process of replacement cannot be 
completed for some years. During the in- 
terval the price of silver cannot be ex- 
pected to fall below one dollar 
per tine ounce. Even when the dol- 
lar-sterling e:cchange returns to par, it 
will be impossible to mint rupees without loss 
from silver purchased at this price unle<s 
the exchange value of the rupee is fixed at 
Is. 6d. Or some higher figure. 

It is more difficult to form any conclusion 
as to the maximum beyond which the price 
of silver is unlikely to rise. When the e.x- 
changes are at par, the prices of 
silver at which the principal sil- 
ver coinages of the more important 
■countries have a bullion value equivalent 
to their nominal value, are as follows: — 
England, G6d. ; Trance (5 franc piece), GOjd. ; 
U. S. A. (doll.ir), SOjd. If the price of sil- 
ver were to remain for any long period at 
a level substantdally over that correspond- 
ing to the above figures, it would threaten 
the silver coinages of France and the 
United States with tHe risk of depletion 
by melting and export and would also offer 
inducements to these countries to convert 
their silver reserves into gold at a favour- 
able rate. In support of this riew, we may 
refer to the recent announcement 
that the American Treasury has de- 
cided to sell to certain American 
Banks established in the Far East 
silver obtained by melting the available dol- 
lars in their possession (now 555,000,000) at 
their gold equivalent of 129'20 cents., plus 
melting, insurance, and shipping charges, 
•whenever that price can be obtained, the 
intention, presumably, being to prevent sD- 
ver rising to a print which would lead to 
the meltiug down of subsidiary coin. WTien 


the price of silver is 137*8 cents per fine 
ounce, corresponding to 62.9d. (gold) per 
standard ounce, ifbd therefore well above 
both the French and the American parity, 
the corresponding bullion value of the silver 
in the rupee is Is. ll.SGd. (gold), and the 
cost of the rupee (including all charges) is ap- 
proximately 2s. (gold). We believe that, if 
the exchange value of the rupee is fixed at a 
figure not lower than this, there is sub- 
stantial ground for holding that the rupee 
can be established as a token coin, and the 
maintenance of a satisfactorj* monetary cir- 
culation in India assured. 

Effects of High Ex= 
change. 

44. Our conclusion that a 'high level of 
exchange is essential for the establishment 
of a sound monetary system leads us to a 
consideration of the more general economic 
effects of a high rate. Some of the witnesses 
who have appeared before us have laid 
great «tres3 on the dangers attendmg a high 
level of prices in India, and on t^ bene- 
ficial effect of a high rate of exchange in 
restraining the rise of prices; others hare 
expressed apprehension as to the effect that 
a high rate of exchange might have on the 
weU-being of the people of India, the main- 
tcnance of Indian trade and the development 
of Indian industry. We recognise the great 
importance of the arguments laid before us 
from these opposite points of riew, both 
in oral evidence and written memoranda, 
and we now proceed to examine the issues 
raised by this aspect of the case. This re- 
view will lead us to consider the effect of 
a high rate of exchange on the remittance 
of funds from India to meet the require- 
ments of the Government. 

(a) EFFECT THE LEYEL OF PEICES 
IX IXDIA. 

43, At the outset of our enquiry we re- 
quested the Government of India to furnish 
us with up-to-date information regarding 
price movements in India. The particulars 
we received in response to our request will 
be found on pages 159 to 176 in the volume 
of Appendices to our Report, and we in- 
vite attention to the memorandum sub- 
mitted by the Government of India on the 

eubjeet. 

In illustration of the rise in the price of 
necessaries of life we cite the following in- 
dex numbers for the prices of selected ar- 
ticles in 1911, 1915-17, and 2918-19, based on 
the average wholesale prices for 1900-09 



vluch are taken as the equivalent of 100 

19U lOlC-17. 101810 

Wheat ... 118 136 181 

CoiialTj rice ... 126 122 J 30 

Ghl-v ' ... 132 ISn 1S3 

Jawsr ... 123 103 238 

Eajra ... 130 123 210 

D-vl ... 125 130 ice 

Eaw sti?ar (^r) ... 101 13* 118 

CoanlryMlt ... HI 214 413 

Cottou i»iec5 goods (Indhn 

Jnade) 103 04 164 

CoUonfiece^ooils imported), lit* 135 20C 

The following table exhibits the rise in In- 
dian prices since 1910, this year being taken 
as the basic year for the preparation of tho 
table;— 


Index Nvimbcrs of Prices in India. 



Por* comparison ^sith the abore we gue 
for the same jears corresponding figures de 
iluccd from Jlr. Sauerbeck’s tables for 
prices in the United Kingdom, which, though 
based entirely on wholesale prices, may 
serve to give an indication of the compara- 
tive rise in the two countries 

G«nertl InJes 
Index Noi, ol Kw. lor the 

leaf. Pricee in Art/c'e* corered 

Uhltel KinS'lom. br Cols. S « 8 

(See Cbt 4 4l>oTe) 

1910 lOO 100 

IMl 103 H"5 

1912 lift 112 

1913 110 IK 

1914 • 111! 12" 

19l.> IrO 12'> 

191« 171 , l.il 

1917 220 K'l 

1918 24'i Iht 

40. It Will be seen from these tables, and 
from the more detailed information contain- 
ed iu Appendix XXVHI, that there has bren 
a great increase in all prices in India m 
the last few years. The upward move- 
ment had begun before the war, but it has 
continued, and during the last two years its 
rapidit) has greatly increased. The serious 
and widespread failure of crops in 1918 was 
in part responsible for the special rise 
ir4 the price of food grains in 1916-18; 
but the general upward movement is mainly 
due to causes resulting from the war, io' 
eluding the excessive creation of credit and 
paper currency and restraints upon free com- 
mercial intercourse, which have raised 
prices throughout the world and have been 
operative in India as well as elsewhere. 

The figures show that on the whole the 
rise of prices in India has not been so great 
as the rise in the United Kingdom. A 
simUac conclusion would probably bo reach- 
ed if a comparison were made between In- 
dian prices and prices in other countries 
outside India whose currencies are depre- 
ciated. Amongst the various causes, not 
easily to be disentangled, whidi hare con- 
tributed to this result, the one which special- 
ly concerns us is the rise in the ex- 
change rate of the rupee. AVe . shall 
cxsioine later the operation of this cause 
and the inferences to be drawn from it as to 
the level of exchange which it is desirable to 
establish ; but in the first place we proceed 
to examine the economic effects of a rise in 
prites on the population of India. 

EFFECT OF RISE IN PRICES. 

47. As India is a country whose export 
trade is more valuable than her import 
trade it might be thought that an increase 
in prices would be on the whole advant- 
ageous to her. This view has been strongly 



represented by some of our wifnesses; 
whilst others have expressed equally strongly 
the opinion that any considerable increase 
in prices is an evil and a danger. ^In order 
to decide between these conflicting ■views, 
we have endeavoured to examine the effect 
of rising prices on the main classes of tlje 
population. 

According to the census of 1011, 217 mil- 
lions, that is, 72 per cent, of the population 
of India, are engaged in pasture and agri- 
culture. Kut this number embraces classes 
uho are differently affected by the rise in 
prices. Of 167 million cultivators of their 
own or rented land, those who hare a sur- 
plus for sale v.ould ordinarily benefit by a 
rise in the price of the commodities they 
produce, but even these — anti perhaps their 
position is tho most favourable — hare had to 
contend with the large increase in the price 
of imported atticles, notably cotton piece 
goods and other necessaries of life. More- 
over, if, as is often the case, the cultivator 
has receired advances for his maintenance 
and for seed, repayable in grain after the 
ban'cst, any increase in the ralue of the 
grain repaid benefits the money-lender and 
not tho cultiratoT. On the other hand, the 
agriculturist who has little surplus produce 
to sell and lives on what he produces, 
would, in so far as he maintains himself on 
his own produce, be unaffected by a rise in 
the price of foodstuffs, nud he would have 
only n small profit to set against tlie heavy 
rise in the cost of the articles he has to buy. 
The numerous class of farm serv'nnts and 
field labourers, estimated in the census of 
1911 at over 41 millions, would ordinarily 
stand to lose by a rise in prices, except in 
60 far as their wages are payable in ^nd 
and not in money. The large class of per- 
sons with fixed incomes, which would include 
persons living on rents, Government ser- 
vants, professional men, and pensioners, 
have suffered severely from the rise In 
prices of the commodities they require, and 
the urban population, who are not producers, 
may be placed in the same category. In- 
dustrial wage-earners, labourers, and domes- 
tic eervants have, as a result of increased de- 
mands for their services during the war, 
been able to obtain increased wages. But 
the evidence which we have received sug- 
gests that vrages generally in India have 
advanced more slowly than prices, and much 
suffering is entailed in the course of the 
adjustment of wages to new price levels. 

VIEW OF GOVEENMENT. 

48. The general effect of the rise in prices 
is summarised in the following passage. 


which we quote from the Government of 
. India's memorandum : — 

“Tlie effect has of course been felt moit 
directly by the poorer classes, but it- iias 
reacted on all section-s of the community. 
Complaints on the subject have been pni- 
verfal throughout tho country, and it is re- 
ported from the districts that in 'recent 
months the topic of high prices has engaged 
the minds of the people at large to the 
exclusion of every other; they could uuder- 
stand dearness during the war, bill cannot 
understand why prices do not fall 'now that 
the war is over; they can accqimt for some 
of the rise in the price of food-grains by last 
year’s poor monsoon, but they are puzzled 
by large increases in the prices of theii 
other necessities of life, the supply of wliich 
is not dependent on a good ramfoU. There 
is no longer any room for doubt that the 
resultant increase in tho expense of living 
due to the high prices of food grains, as also 
of other necessaries, such as cloth, kerosene 
oil, and tho hardships which this increase 
has entailed on the poorer classes and those 
on fi.xed incomes, have been a very import- 
ant factor in promoling unrest and discon- 
tcut. At the same time the cultivator, who 
would ordinarily be the first to profit by the 
high prices of produce, whether food-grains 
or other raw material such as jute and cot- 
ton, has seen bis profits disappear owing to 
the .simultaneous rise in the price of other 
necessities. The wages of manual labour 
have no doubt been to some extent readjust- 
ed, and ultimately the wages of the clerical 
aod other classes jf employees will undergo 
a similar readjustment. But tho process 
adiaslmeot, boTtever rapid, m-Qst ineviV 
ably be a painful one, which no amount of 
administrative palliatives, such as control 
of distribution, can alleviate.” 

Tliese views are not a matter of theory 
alone. Disturbances have actually arisen in 
various parts of the country from time to 
time as a result of high prices, and the 
social and economic discontent to which they 
give rise is especially serious in a country 
where the mass of the population is ignor- 
ant and uneducated, and inclined to attri- 
bute all calamities to the action of the Gov- 
ernment. The rise in prices in India has 
now reached a point at which it is injurious 
to the country as a whole, and we believe 
that any measures tending either to reduce 
prices or to check a further increase would 
be beneficial to the mass of the population. 

49. The exceptional conditions under 
which trade was conducted in the course of 
the •war make it impossible to arrive at any 
precise conclusions as to the extent to which 
the rise in prices has been influenced by thr 
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lise in tlie exchange ^alHe of the rapec. 
Go\ernment control over the movement and 
puces of food-grains in India undoubtedly 
prevented prices rising to the full extent 
tliat might otherwise have been the case. 
Restrictions on finance and freight also 
exerted a powerful influence in the same 
direction. Again, the scarcity in 1918 operat- 
ed to raise the prices of food-grains to an 
abnormal height. "While these complicated 
factors make it impossible to estimate in 
precise terms the effect of the rise in the 
exchange value of the rupee on Indian prices, 
\.e see no reason to doubt that, in accord- 
ance with accepted economic theorj', Indian 
prices would, but for the rise m exchange, 
have been still further enhanced. Taking 
the case of imported commodities, the ster- 
ling price at which the merchant can lay 
down goods in India is determined by the 
cost of production and the transport and 
other charges. If the exchange value of the 
rupee rises, this sterling cost is represented 
by a smaller number of rupees, and the 
goods Can be sold at a lower rupee price. 
Again, in the case of exports siieh as wlieat, 
whose price outside India is determined by 
woild-wide conditions of production and 
consumption, the sterling price which can be 
obtained for a given quantity of wheat will, 
i! exchange rises, be represented by a smaller 
number of rupees, and tlie price which the 
grower will receive must necessarily be 
lower. ^ 

These considerations do not apply with 
cfiunl force to exported produce such as 
jute, of which India enjoys a practical mono- 
poly, since, if cscliangtf* rises, the Indian 
producer lias it in his power to exact a lar- 
ger sterling price in order that he may re- 
ceive the same number of rupees. But even 
for such commoiUties as jute, the power of 
varying the price to be paid by the con- 
sumer is far from absolute, »nd it is pro- 
bable that a higher exchange means a some- 
what lower price to the producer. Ivor do 
precisely the same considerations apply ic 
products whicli are grown almost entirely for 
internal consumption, as, for instance, food- 
grains such as jawar or bajra. IVbiJc, how- 
ever, movements of exchange have little 
direct effect on the price of such products, 
it is probable that they have inuirect cITects 
which give a result similar in kind though 
less in degree. 

50. tVe are led therefore to the conclu- 
sion tli.it on economic and social grounds it is 
not desirable to restore a low level of ex- 
change for the rupee under present condi- 
tions. Such a level would tend to augment 
prices generally and to aggravate the dan- 
gers of social and economic discontent. 


Having regard to the conditions under which 
the large mass of the population lives, we 
are satisfied that in so far as the rise in 
excliange has mitigated a rise in Indian 
prices, if has been to the advantage of the 
country as a whole, and that it is desirable 
to secure the continuance of this benefit, 
(b) EFFECT OK INDIAK TRADE. 

51. We now pass on to consider how far 
Indian commerce is likely to be affected by 
the luaintenance of the exchange value of 
the rupee at a high level. We have already 
referred to the effects of a rise m exchange 
in stimulating imports and checking e.vports, 
and have expressed the opmion that these 
effects are transitory, and that tiiey are no 
longer operative when wages and other ele- 
ments of cost h.ave adapted themselves to 
the new level of exchange * 

Indian trade is at present prosperous, aud 
India is in a favourable position for main- 
taiQing tbis prosperity. The world shortage 
of raw materials and foodstulfs is likely to 
ensure a continuing demand for Indian pro 
duce during the period necessary for com- 
plete adjustment, while the great rise m 
the level of prices in countries importing 
from India should generally enable the Inaian 
producer to obtain a satisfactory rupee price 
for his commodities in spite of the high ex- 
change. It has, moreover, to be remem- 
bered that a high exchange brings 
with it certain counter-balancing ad- 
vantages even to producing interests. 
It tends, for instance, to keep down the cost 
of imported stores anti machinery ns mea- 
sured in rupees, and, as we have pointed 
out above, ex'eicises n check on the rising 
cost of living in India and consequently on 
the rise in wages. 

We do not think it necessary to enter into 
a detailed review of tho conditions under 
wliich trade in India’s staple products is 
conducted. Some of these commodities, of 
which jute is the most important, are vir- 
tually monopolies with assured markets, 
while others, such as tea, cotton, seeds and 
hides, arc articles for which the world de- 
mand is insistent despite the high range of 
prices. Excluinge is only one and not neccs- 
sarilj' the most important factor of which 
account has to be t.aken. After careful con- 
sideration of the evidence placed before us 
wo hare arrived at the conclusion that 
Indian trade is not likely to suffer any per- 
manent injury from the fixing of exchange 
at a high level. 

ertiis (luc-ition wa^ »tiscu‘wl fully tn (lie lie- 
port ol the Ilprochcll Coinniittep of IS'l! (p.irav 27 
smt llC-t20). Sco also yicmorandum riwrivnl from 
the 6’overfiriicnt of fndia regardiiiij Indian price 
movements (AoprnJices p. ICI. § ]i). 
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There is one qualification wliich it is neces- 
sary to add to the above state- 
ment. It seems probable that prices 
generally will remain at a high level 
for a considerable time, and that any re- 
turn to lower level will be gradual; but ifj 
contrary to this expectation, a great and 
rapid fall in world prices were to take place, 
a new element of disturbance would be intro- 
duced. The costs of production in India 
might fail to adjust themsehes with equal 
rapidity to the lower level of prices, and 
Indian exports miglit suffer to an extent 
uhicb would endanger the maintenance ol 
exchange at the level which we propose. In 
that case it would be necessary to consider 
the problem afresli, and take the measures 
which might be required by the altered cir- 
cumstances. 

(c) EFFECT ON INDIAN INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 

S2. Our attention has been drawn bj* cer- 
tain witnesses to the important movement 
that is now taking place in the development 
of industry in India, and some apprehension 
has been expressed lest a high rate of ex- 
change should exercise a retarding influence 
on this welcome activity. We recognise that 
competitivo imports into India may be tem- 
porarily stimulated by the high 

rate of exchange. especially from 

countries where the cost 
duction is low ; but even in the period wlucli 
may elapse before the adjustment of prices 
and other conditions to tho new level is 
complete, this influence, eo far as manufac- 
tured articles from Europe and America are 
concerned, is likely to be counteracted by 
the greatly increased cost ol production In 
the exporting countries at the present time. 
Moreover, a high exchange will tend to re- 
tain for India the advantage of a low cost 
for wages and raw materials, and in so far 
as nascent industries arc dependent on im- 
ported machinery, plant and stores, they 
will benefit from the lower rupee prices 
payable for them. On a review of all the 
facts, we are of opinion that the develop- 
ment of Indian industry will not be seriously 
hampered by a high rate of eichange- 
(d) . EFFECT ON HOME CHARGES. 

53. One of the reasons for the closing of 
the mints to the free coinage of silver in 
1893 was the increasing difficulty experienc- 
ed by the Government of India in providing 
for their sterling obligations when the%x- 
change value of the rupee was continuously 
falling. The fixing of the rupee at is. 4d. 
materially improved the revenue position 
and enabled the Indian Treasury (o do 
without the additional taxation that would 


otherwise have been necessary. A high rate 
of exchange would result in further advant- 
ages in this direction. When tlie exchange 
value of the ntpee was Is. 4d. the rupee 
equivalent of the Home charges on the basis 
of £25,000,000 a year was 37J crores ; while, 
if the necessary sura were remitted at an 
exchange of 2s., the cost would be 25 crores 
only, a saving of 12 ^ crores. 

On the other hand there woidd be a loss 
involved in the revaluation in rupees of the 
sterling investments and the gold in the 
Paper Currency Reserve. 

If the revaluation were made at 2s. to tlie 
rupee, the depreciation to be made good 
would amount to 3S.4 crores. If the whole 
of the revenue saved in respect of the Home 
charges could be employed for the purpose 
of meeting this loss it would be recouped in 
about three years. Thereafter a considerable 
surplus revenue would remain which might 
be employed in furthering the development 
of India or in the reduction of taxation. 

This is an incidental advantage in fixing 
a high rate of e.xchange which must be taken 
into consideration. 

5t. We are thus led to the conclusion that 
the material interests of India are not likely 
to suffer from the fi.ting of n high rate of 
exchange for the rupee, and that certain 
important advantages will follow from such 
o course of action. The question now arises 
as to the manner in which the exchange 
should be fixed. 


Gold or Sterling. 

55. Befote the war the convertibility of 
sterling into gold was complete. Sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns were in circulation, and 
Bank of England notes and other bank notes 
whicb were in use in the United Kingdom 
could be exchanged without any difficulty 
for gold. It was therefore unnecessary in 
considering the problems of Indian exchange 
to make any distinction between the two. 
At the present time, however, gold coin is 
no longer in circulation in the United King- 
dom, and Treasury notes, viliich form the 
great bulk of the full legal tender currency, 
are not in practice convertible into gold. 
The result is that there is a divergence be- 
tween the value of the pound sterling and 
the sovereign. One hundred ounces of fine 
gold can be coined into 425 sovereigns; but 
at the quotation on iTtli December (lO'la. 
9d. per oz ) 100 ounces of fine gold cost ap- 
proximately £514 in sterling. i.e., in notes. 
Thus £l sterling (paper) is equivalent to 
425/544 or .78 of the sovereign feold), a dis- 
count of 22 i>er cent. ; or, coniTrsely. the 



sovereign (gold) is worth £511/425 or £l.2S 
sterling (paper), a premium of 23 per cent. 

A corresponding depreciation is shown in 
the exchange between sterling and tijo 
AJnerican dollar, nliicli is convertible into 
gold. The gold so\ereign is equivalent to 
?l S66G, while the pound sterling was quoted 
on l7th December at §3,83, a depreciation 
of over 21 per cent. 

It therefore becomes necessary to consider 
whether, if tho rupee is to be stabilised, its 
fixed relalion should be witli .sterling, aa 
hitherto, or with gold. In the latter case 
the necessary result will be that, until the 
gold basis of the British currency is restored 
and- sterling becomes equivalent to gold 
again, the rupee-sterling exchange will fluc- 
tuate in the same manner as the dollnr- 
sterJing e.xchange. This issue was brought 
into prominence by Mr. Lucas, Financial 
Secretary at Ibc India Office, who in bis 
v.ritten memoranda and oral evidence has 
argued the case for a fixed relation with 
gold with much force and ability We have 
given anxious consideration to tins ques- 
tion, and our unanimous conclusion is timt, 
for the reasons which we proceed to stale, 
the balance of adsantage lies in fixing the 
relation of the rupee with gold rather than 
svith sterling. 

ADVANTAGES OF STERLING. 

56. The main inihieenjent for retaining 
the fixed relation with sterling is that n 
larger part of tlie trade of India is with 
sterling using countries than with countries 
upon an effective gold basis. The 
only important countries to be placed ot 
present in the latter class arc the United 
States and probably Japan. The exports to 
these two countries in 1918-19 amounted to'- 
23 per cent, of the total exports of India (as 
compared witii 14 per cent, before the war), 
while the import trade from them was 30 per 
cent, of the total (as compared with 5 per 
cent, before the war). On the other hand, 
the trade with the British Empire (exclud- 
ing those portions which do not use sterling) 
amounted to 40 per cent, for exports and 45. 
per cent, for imports. It is argued that the 
advantage of fixity of exchange should be 
letained for the roost impoitant section of 
India’s trade ; and also that, in the interests 
of the Empire as a whole, it is desirable 
that the exchange sjstem should be such as 
to facilitate and promote trade within the 
Empiie rather than outside it, and, we may 
add, to retain for centres within the British 
Empire the finance of Indian trade. 

This consideration has undoubtetdly some 
weight, especially as the effect of war con- 
ditions has already been to divert to Japan 


and the United States a part of the trade 
formerly exchanged with the United King- 
dom and other European countries. We do 
not, however, consider that a fluctuating 
sterling exchange will create an obstacle of a 
serious character to trade betw cen the United 
Kingdom and India or to existing methods 
of financing that trade, provided that the 
system in force is such as to enable trade 
requirements for remittance to be met readi- 
ly and to their full amount. In any case the 
fluctuations of tho rupee-sferJtng c.xchanga 
will only exist until the gold basis of the 
British currency is restored. 

ADVANTAGES OF GOLD. 

57. The advantages, on the other hand, of 
fixing the exchange value of the rupee iu 
relation to gold may be stated as follows: — 
(i) Great and admitted inconveniences 
attacli to a currency w hich is depreciated 
and may suffer further depreciation. If 
India’s currency is linked to sterling it will 
share those inconveniences Her position as 
an exporting country with a favourable trade 
balance enables her to avoid them by Ihik- 
iog her currency to gold. 

(li) We have already stated our conclu* 
sion that it is desirable to stabilise the 
rupee at ns caily a date as practicable at 
a level which will ensure that it remains a 
token coin, and will remove the necessity, for 
further increases in its value to meet further 
rises in the sterling price of siher. We have 
also pointed out that such lises might re- 
sult from further depreciation of sterling. 
This possibility increases very seriously the 
difficulty ot fixing a sterling value for the 
rupee which could be maintained with cer- 
tainty; but if the value of the rupee is 
fixed in relation to gold and not to sterling, 
one disturbing cause at least is eliminated, 
since any ixse in the sterling price of silver 
lesulting from further depreciation in sterling 
would lie counter-balanced by a similar auto- 
matic rise in tlic sterling value of the rupee. 

(tii) The value which it would be neces- 
sary to fix in sterling at the present time, 
in order that the rupee might have an 
exchange value exceeding that of its silver 
content, would bo a liigh one. Under pre- 
sent conditions we do not as we have ex- 
plained, regard that as a disadvantage. 
But it at some future time sterling recovers 
its value and becomes equivalent once more 
to gold, the sterling value for the rupee 
imposed by present conditions might be 
found too high, since that value would have 
increased in i elation to gold, and probably 
in relation to other commodities, in pro- 
portion to the recovery of sterling from its 
depreciation It way be answered that it 


the value is foinul to be loo high, it can 
bo rcOuccd. But any reduction of the ^aIuc 
fixed vvouJd lia^e to be madw by the Legis- 
lature or by acts of the Executive, similar 
in character to those which have enforced 
buccc«-sive rises in value, but arbitrary he- 
i-austi not dictated by circumstances and 
therefore apecinlly injurious to commercial 
ronfidehcc. If on the other hand, the value 
is fixed in relation to gold, it con bo fixed 
with safety at a lower figure ;and although 
at the present time the corresponding 
sterling value of the rupee will he no less 
Ugh than if it had been fixed in sterling, 
the sterling equivalent will nutoinaticnily 
fall in correspondence to any recovery in 
sterling, and will uUimatoly coincide with 
the gold value. 

(iv) If the relation of the rupee to sterl- 
ing is fixed, while sterling t'arics in relation 
to gold, it is evident that the relation of 
the rupee to gold will vary. But if (ns wc 
think essential) the rupee and the sovereign 
are both to remain unlimited legal tender in 
India, and to he available for circulation, it 
is nccessat}' that the relation ot the rupee 
to the posereign should he fixed, since two 
coins cannot remain in o:rcul.'xtion‘‘as un- 
limited legal tender and at the same time 
stand in ft variable rel.ation to one an- 
other. The result would bo that the relation 
of the sovereign to gold would \ary — in fact, 
that the sovereign would become a token 
coin in India, divorced froui its bullion s'aluc, 
and rated at n fi.ved number of rupees. It 
would follow that Ibc import of sovereigns 
'by the public mu.st bo prolilbited, that the 
danger of smuggling and illicit coinage must 
be incurred, and that gold coin and bullion 
would not bo interchangeable. 

(v) In paragraph 65—07 wc state our siew 
that it is s’cry desirable to permit the free 
export and import of gold bullion and coin, 
and to issne gold coin in ludia for an 
equal weight of gold bullion subject onb* 
to an appropriate coinage charge. It is 
clear from w'hat vre hase s.^:d nhove that 
these objects can bo attained in the near fu- 
ture if the rupee stands in a fixed relation to 
jrold, but not otlicrwisc. 

The balance of advantage appears to us 
for these reasons to bo decidedly on the 
side ot fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee in terms of gold. 

Postponement Unde= 
sirable. 

58. We hate now dealt with the various 
aspects of the question which it was neces- 
sary to examine, and wc are in a position 
to formulate our definite recommendaiions 
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a% to the course to be put sued; but be- 
fore doing so we must give our reasons for 
not accepting the view, which has been 
pressed upon ns, that no attempt should be 
made at the present lime to fix any definite 
or final figure for tlie relation between the 
lupec and either gold or sterling, but that 
the policy followed since 1017 should still be 
pursued. For the development of this view 
and the explanation of the practical steps 
wtiich would give effect to it, we must r^er 
to the very able evidence of Sir Lionel 
Abrnliains. 

It w true, as wc readily admit, that pre- 
sent circumstances are abnormal, and that 
it is extremeb' difficult to foresee future 
developments. This has been demonstrated 
by the changes in the situation which have 
taken placo since our inqnirj* began, and 
this fact \ms advanced as a reason for re- 
commending tliat policy siiould wait upon 
events, that the exclinngc value of the rupee 
should be raised, if n further increase in the 
price of silver required it, and that it 
should again bo lowered if events proved 
that the level reached was inconveniently 
high. But in onr terms of reference we are 
directed to make recommendations with a 
view' “to ensuring a stable gold exchange 
standard,” and we do not think that it 
would be an adequate discharge of our res- 
ponsibilities to submit proposals which did 
not aim at securing stability in the near fu- 
ture, if, ns we believe, such a result is 
ntlain.ahlc. The postponement of n decision 
which is synonymous with the continuance 
of llic existing uncertainty would be open to 
serious criticism. and would entail the 
proloDg.ation of Government control over ex- 
change and over the import of tho precious 
luctnls into India. 

Rate Recommended. 

59. We have now arrived at the following 
conclu-sion : — 

(i) The object should be to restore sta- 
bility to the rupee, and to re-establish 
the mUomatic working of the currency 
system at as c.arly a date as practicable 
(par.a. 3C). 

(ii) The stable relation to be establish- 
ed should be with gold and not with 
sterling (para. 57). 

(iii) The gold equivalent of the rupee 
should be sufficiently high to give as- 
surance, so far as is practicable, that 
the r-pee, while retaining its present 
weight and fineness, will remain 
a token coin, or in otlier words, that 
the bullion value of the silver it con- 
tains will not exceed its exchange value 
(para. 43). 



After most careful consideration we are 
unanimous (with the exception of one of our 
members, who signs a separate report) in re- 
commending that tile stable relation to be 
established , between the rupee and gold 
should be at the rate of ten rupees to one 
sovereign, or in other words, at the rate 
of one rupee to 11.3001C grains of fine gold 
both for foi^eign exchange and for internal 
circulation. 'While some of our number 
would have preferred that the rate to be 
adopted should be nearer to that which has 
been in force for the last 20 years, we all 
recognise that no lower rate will attain the 
objects which we find to be indispensable. 
Our recommendation accords with the views 
expressed by the Government of India 
after they had taken account of the changes 
in the situation since the preparation of 
their original proposals. They strongly sup- 
port the establishment of a fixed relation be- 
tween the rupee and gold, and tho adoption 
of the rate of ten rupees to one sovereign, 
and they express the view that tliis solution 
‘'combines a more real stability with maxi- 
"roum possible assurance of convertibility, 
“and has, in fact, all tho elements of a com* 
“pletely satisfactory permanent system." 

We belio^e, as we have already stated 
(para. 43), that strong forces will come into 
operation to prevent the price of silver ris- 
ing to a point which will cause the bullion 
value of the rupee to exceed Ss. (gold) If, 
however, contrary to our expectation, the 
price o! silver should liso for more than a 
brief period to such a point, the situation 
should be met bj* all other available means 
rather than by impairing the coovertibility 
of the note issue. In the event of such a 
rise in the price of silver, the Government 
might diminish the demands upon them for 
currency by reducing as far as possible the 
sale of Council Bills, relying on the free 
import of gold and siher, which we re- 
commend to provide alternative means of re- 
mittance. They would naturally endeavour 
to meet the demands for metallic currency 
by the use of gold, and abstain ns far as 
possible from pm-chasing silver. If, *n 
their judgment, it should be absolutely ne- 
cessary to purchase silver, they should be 
prepared to purchase even at a price such 
that rupees would be coined at a loss. 

The principal steps for giving effect to 
our recommendation are (l) a notificataon 
changing the present acquisition rate for im- 
ported gold and fixing it at the rate of 
Rs. 10 to the sovereign, (2) an amendment 
of the Indian Paper Currency Act and Indian 
Coinage Act, bo ag to make the sovereign 
legal tender for Rs. 10 instead of for Rs. 15, 


ami (3) the witlidrawal of the existing under- 
taking to give Rs. 15 for a sovereign. 

Ill this connection it is necessarj’ to con- 
sider whether on opportunity should be 
given to holders of sovereigns to present 
them for exchange at the existing rate at the 
time of the introduction of the new ratio 
(see para. 69 below). 

Other steps necessary ns regards.— 

( 1 ) sales of Council Dr.ifts and Reverse 
Councils ; 

( 2 ) import and export of gold and silver; 

(3) coinage ; 

and also as regards the Paper’ Currency Re- 
serve and the Gold Standard Reserve, are 
dealt with in the appropriate paragraphs of 
this Report, i 

POSSIBLn OBJECTIONS 

CO. Two objpckons have been raised to the 
course which « e recommend 

(0 It is suggested that if the sovereign, 
or the weight of gold in a sovereign is 
obtainable for Rs. 10 instead of Rs. 15, or 
even larger number. Indians will regard 
gold as exceptionally cheap, and will ab- 
sorb greatly increased quantities. It is 
possible that the Indian demand may, to 
some extent, be diverted from silver to 
gold ; but in the present condi- 
tions of the supply of the two 
metals, and the demand for them, wo 
do not regard this necessarily as an e\if. 
At the same time, we emphasise the ne- 
cessity for using all possible means for 
encouraging the people of India to employ 
their savings in more useful and fruitful 
ways than in the acquisition of precious 
metal, whether gold or silver. 

(ii) It is urged that the existing ratio 
between gold and silver in India is sanc- 
tioned by the law and has been in exist- 
ence for a considerable period, and -that 
to disturb it will be contrary to sound 
policy. We only agree in this argument 
to the extent that the legally established 
ratio ought not to be modified lightly or 
on insufficient grounds. The modification 
is, however, clearly within the competence 
of the legislature, and if it is necessary 
in order to remove the grave evils of the 
present position and to re-establish a 
sound and automatic currency system, we 
think it is undoubtedly justified. IVc be- 
lieve that it is open to far less objection 
than any of the other alternative courses 
that have been suggested. 
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Drafts and Reverse 
Councils. 

Gl. Wc now proceed to conaulrr qwes- 
tiona connected witli the syatem of remit- 
Innce _lo and from India. 

We oRrec with the Chamberlain Commis- 
sion in holding that Council Drafts arc sold 
not for the convenience of trade, but to 
provide tbc funds needed in London to meet 
the requirements of tlio Secretary of State 
on Indi.i’s behalf in thu widest sense of tbc 
tenn. There is, in our opinion, no obligation 
to sell drafts to meet all trade 
demands. If our proposabs in para- 
graph C5 to 67 regarding tho free im- 
port of gold into India and the maintenance 
of a gold mint arc adoi>ted, the way vtW 
be open for the settlement of trade Lahsnees 
by means which are independent of the 
sale of Council Drafts. India, bon-ever, 
normally enjoys a large favourable \valance 
cf trade, and the adjustment of this bal- 
ance mainly by the import of gold would 
prob.vbty involve the shipment to India of 
more gold than is actually required for ab- 
sorption by the public. If, therefore, with- 
out inconvenience or with advantage the 
Secretary of Slate ij in a position to sell 
drafts in excess of his immediate require- 
ments wticn a trade demand for them exists, 
«e see no objection to his doing so, pro- 
vided that duo regard l.s had to the proper 
location of the resen'cs, to which wo refer 
later. Such sales would tend to economise 
the morcment.s of gold, and would provide 
additional fuciHtios for telegraphic remit- 
tance, which is an advantage to trade. 

The above observations apply to normal 
times svlicn the purchase of silver for coin- 
age can be readily clTected.- So long as tho 
existing difTieulties continue it will be ad- 
visable to adhere to the system at present 
in force, according to which tho actual 
amount.s of Council Drafts sold weekly are 
fixed wdth reference to tho Secretary of 
State’s requirements and the capacity of tbo 
Government of India to meet them. 
MIKDIUM RATE 

While sterling continues to be divorced 
from gold, tbo fixing of the rupee in terms 
of gold will involve fluctuations in its sterl- 
ing equivalent ; mid the minimum rate for 
Council Drafts will be fixed from time to 
time on the basis of tbc sterling cost of 
shipping gold to India. IVhcn sterling is 
again equivalent to gold, the minimum rate 
will remain fixed and tho price obtained for 
Council Drafts will vary between the gold 
points according to the demand. 


REVERSE COUNXTLS. 

62. The Cbamberlain Commission recora- 
meiided tliat tbc Government of India sliould 
make a public notification of tlicir inten- 
tion to sell in India bills on London at a 
price corresponding to the gold export point, 
whenever they were asked to do so, to liie 
f«H extent of llicir resources. We agree en- 
tirely with this recommendation. Wo are 
informed that inconvenience has resulted 
in the past from the necessity of consulting 
the Secretary of State before ofrer.s of re- 
verse remittance were announced, and to- 
ensure public confidence in the system it is 
desirable that the authorities in India 
should be in a position to take action with- 
out the delay im'olved by relcrenee to 
London. Wf arc also informed that facilities, 
for tclcgrapbic remittance, which were first 
offered in connection witli tlie sales at the 
outbreak of the war, were greatly appre- 
ciated by the corntiiercial community in In- 
ilia. We, therefore, recommend that the 
Oovernment of India should be authorised to 
announce, without previous reference to tho 
Secrctarj* of State on each occasion, their 
readiness to sell weeki.v a stated amount of 
Reverse Councils (including telegraphic 
transfers) during periwU of exchange weak 
ness. The rate will, ns in the past, be 
based on the cost of shipping gold from In- 
dia to the United Kingdom. So long as 
sterling is ilivorced from gold, it will not 
be |K)ssible to announce a fixed rate at 
winch tales will uniformally be made, hut the 
Government of India should be prepared to 
quote the ni>proprinte figure as soon ns tho 
dom,and for remittance from India makes it- 
self apparent. During this period, assum- 
ing that our recommendations regarding the 
exchange sniiie of the rupee arc adopted, ]0 
rupees will purchase the sterling equiva- 
lent of one sovereign less a percentage to 
cover tbc charges of remittance. 

Indian Demand for 
Precious Metals- 

C3. We now turn to llie policy that should 
be adopted in regard to tlie import and ex- 
port of the precious inet.ils into and from 
Jadin. 

Staiislics regarding the imports of gold 
into India on private account in recent jears- 
arc shown in paragraph 1-1. ItVill be seen 
tliat during the five years preceding the war, 
India’s average annual import of gold coin- 
and bullion exceeded £10,000,000. 

It has frequently been alleged that an un- 
due proportion of the world’s gold supply is. 
nbxQchcd by laeUa- It must be teiucsn^tcd,. 



'however, thnt the popnliitioji of ludia ex- 
ceeds 315 millions, nnd that the use of gold 
•(or, alternatively, of silver) plays an impor- 
tant part in social ceremonies sanctioned 
•by religion and tradition. Presents of gold 
or silver ornaments are obligatory nt wed- 
dings, and on other eercnionial occasions; 
and this custom is supported by the practical 
•consideration that a woman, whether Hindu 
or Moslem, who possesses gold and silver 
-ornaments or coins converted into orna- 
ments, is entitled to hold them as her 
i-personal property. It has also always been 
the habit in India to use the precious 
metals ns a store of value, and to hold 
savings in this form ; nor, until banking 
and investment facilities have ibecn extend- 
ed, and the habit of using them has been 
.acquired by the people of India, is it easy 
to see in what other foim savings can be 
accumulated. We do not, therefore, con- 
sider that the quantity of gold taken by 
India for all purposes in the period before 
the war was disproportionately large in re- 
•lation to her economic condition .and it 
must be assumed that so long as existing con- 
-ditions prevail India will continue to re- 
quire a considerable quantity of gold for 
•the purposes named above. 

6-1. We have previously pointed out that 
the normal balance of trade makes India a 
'Creditor country, and ns such she is entitled 
to requite pajment for her produce in the 
'form most acceptable to her people. In- 
deed, India's capacity to disw gold from 
other countries depends in the last resort on 
the desire of her customers to secure her 
produce, and. so long as they conKnue to 
take it, India will be in a position to de- 
>tnand gold, in so far as she may prefer pay- 
ment in this form to the import of coin* 
^ntadities or ihe imesimeot in foreign secir* 
xities of credits due to her. 

We do not wish, how'ever, by these remarks 
to lend support to any suggestion that the 
import of precious metals is the most advant- 
ageous way by which India can adjust her 
claims against other countries. The accu- 
mulation of' stores of gold and silver is an 
improfi.tahlc method of saving, and it would 
undoubtedly be to India’s own interest, and 
to the interests, of the world at large, for 
her to employ her wealth in productive di- 
rections. We are, therefore, glad to learn 
that an iotreasing interest is now being 
•shown by Indians in .the promotion of in- 
duatrial entei prise, and we consider (see 
para. 73) that facilities for the deposit and 
investment o! savings should be increased in 
-all practicable ways. This may tend ulti- 
mately to reduce India’s demand for the 


IMPORT AXO EXPORT OF GOLD. 

G5. Under the Gold Import Act all gol^ 
imported into India has to be tendered fc 
Government at a specified rate based on the 
exchange value of the rupee nnd the pre. 
iiiium on gold. The export of gold is not 
prohibited, but owing to the fact* that 
gold commands a substantial premium in 
the Indian bazaar, there is no tendency foj 
it to leave the country under e.vfsting con. 
ditions. The provisions regarding the im. 
port of gold were avowedly enacted under 
the stress of war and were ouly intended tej 
ho temporary. It is, m qur opinion, desir. 
able that the entry of gold into India should 
be freed from regulation or control by th^ 
Government. We accordingly recommend 
that the Gold Import Acf should be repealed 
as soon ns the change in the statutory ratio 
of the rupee to the sovereign, to which we 
refer below, has been effected. Movement^ 
of gold to and from India would of course 
continue, as in the past, to be reported for 
registration nnd statistical purposes. 

GOLD AS CURRENCY. 

USE OF GOLD AS CURRENCY. 

66. Tlie fixation of the rupee in terms of 
gold and the disappearance of the internal 
premium on gold due to the removal of the 
prohibition on import will again enable gold 
to circulate as currency. It is, therefore, 
necessary to consider how far the extended 
use of gold currency is desirable in India. 
We agree in principle with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chamberlain Commission in this 
connection, but the position has changed In 
certain respects since the issue of their re- 
port, nnd some modifications in the policy 
suggested are advisable. We agree with 
their conclusions that the Government should 
contiaae to aim at girrtig tite jwopiV the form 
of currency which they demand, whether 
rupees, notes, or gold, that the use of the 
note should be encouraged, that the cur- 
rency most generally suitable for the inter- 
oal needs of India consists of rupees and 
notes, and that it would not be to 
India’s advantage actively to encourage the 
increased use of gold in the internal circula- 
tion. We also share the view that gold can 
be more advantageously employed in the 
Government reserves, where it is available 
for meeting demands for foreign remittance, 
than in the hands of the people in the form 
of currency. For some time, however, it 
may be difficult to meet all demands for 
metallic currency in rupees, nnd a more 
extensive use of gold may be necessary to 
ensure confidence in the note issue. We 
understand that on recent occasions the issue 
of gold coin by the Government has been 


lookcil nj3on in certain parts of InJia as an 
indication that the Goverumeni .were itx iUffi' 
cnlties regarding the provision tif rnctallio 
ciirreoc.vl In order to avoid creating this 
iraptesaion 'by cxceptiona! issues, wc thick 
that «o long 'as the purchase of adequate 
supplier of'siLver eontiniies to be difficult it 
would be advisable for the Government, as 
one of the normal mctliods for meeting de- 
mands for-currency, to issue gold coin in 
moderate quantities. ^Vhpn the supply ol 
silver has ceased to be difficult, the. neces- 
sity for the issue of gold coin will ditninish, 
but it is probable that there will always be 
a demand for gold iu certain parts of India. 
IVe consider, therefore, that the Government 
of India should maintain their pre-war prac- 
tice of making gold -coin available when it is 
demanded by tlie public. 

FACILITIES FOR illKTIXG. 

67. In order that gold currency may be 
available when required it is important to 
provide facilities in India for the conversion 
of gold bidlion into legal tender coin. Ihcse 
facUItiee might be given by the establish- 
meet of an Indian gold mint, nhtch would 
mint Indian gold coins such as the gold 
moUur, or by the re-opening of the branch of 
the Royal Mint in Dombay. After care- 
ful consideration we have come to the con- 
clusion that it W’iU be more advantageous to 
India to continue to use the form of gold 
currency to which she has become accustom- 
ed and wliich, on account of its wide cir- 
culation, is a universally recognised medium 
for the settlement of external obligations 
We therefore recommend that the branch af 
tlio Royal Mint which was opened in Bom- 
bay daring tlie war for the coinage of sove- 
reigns and half-sovereigns and has since 
been temporarily closed, should be re-open- 
ed, and that arrangerrfents similar to those 
in force in the United Kingdom should be 
made for the receipt of gold bullion from 
the public for coinage. The Government of 
India should announce its readiness to re- 
ceive gold bullion from the publie, whether 
refined or not, and to issue gold coin in 
exchange at the rate of one sovereign for 
113.0016 grains of fine gold, subject to a 
small coinage charge. This undertaking 
would not of course require the constant 
operation of the gold mint, if tlie demand 
for the coinage of gold did not justify it. 
The issue of gold coin in exchange for 
unrefined gold makes a gold refinerj' neces- 
sarj’. If the need is not met by private 
enterprise, we recommend that facilities 
should be given to the public by which they 
may be able to have gold refined at the 
Government refiner^’ on payment of charges 
sufficient to cover the cost of the operation. 


6S. Sovereigns and half-sovereigns have 
been for many years legal tender in India, 
and, as we have stated in paragraph 0, the 
Government of India have undertaken by 
notification to issue rupees in exchange for 
sovereigns presented to them. In normal 
tiDie.s, and whenever the supplies of silver 
permit, the Government of India will doubt- 
less offer all facilities for tlio conversion of 
legal tender gold into legal tender silver 
coin and vice versa ; but, in view o! the 
present shortage of silver, we consider that 
the obligation to give rupees for sovereigns 
should be withdrawn. 

EXISTING HOLDERS. 

63. Under the scheme we have advocated 
the gold content of the sovereign will be 
exchangeable in India for Rs. ]0, and in 
order to put this rate in force it will be 
necessary to amend the status under which 
the sovereign is rated at Rs. 15, and to 
reduce the rate to Rs. 10. It will also be 
necessary to cancel the notification under 
which tho Government have undertaken to 
give Rs. 15 for all sovereigns tendered at 
the Reserve Treasuries. Tl)e question thus 
nrise.s ns to the treatment that should bo 
accorded to the present holders of sovereigns 
in India. It is undoubtedly open to the 
Government to enact through the competent 
legislature that the rate at whtcli the sove- 
reign is legal tender simuld be reduced from 
Rs. 15 to Rs. 10 and to cancel tho notifica- 
tion to which we have referred. We do nofc 
recognise any legal obligation on the part 
of the Government to indemnify holders of 
sovereigns from lo&s through change of rate, 
but we think that reasonable opportunities 
simuld be given to the public to exchange 
sovereigna in their possession at the rate of 
Rs. 15 at the time of the introduction of the 
new ratio. In order to reduce the period of 
transition, which must necessarily be attend- 
ed by obvious risks and inconveniences, the 
offer should run for a short period only, 
and if tlie impending change is widely noti- 
fied and opportunities for the tender of 
soicreigDs are made available at a large 
number of places (which would include all 
Treasuries and possibly all Sub-Treasuries), 
wc hope that it may be found practicable 
to limit the period to a -calendar month. 
The period suggested is short, and its 
precise duration should be determined on 
the discretion of the Government of India; 
but we feel strongly that action, when 
taken, should be prompt. In order to pre- 
vent an excessive call upon their resources 
of silver, the Government should reserve to 
themselves the option of redeeming sove- 
reigns in gold coin at the rate correspond- 
ing to the new ratio (viz., li sovereigns for 
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tacli sovereign), to be payable after the 
termination of the period of redemption, 
and to be represented in the meantime by 
certificates or other suitable instruments 
created for the purpose. 

There ^ould be advantages in carrying 
out this operation at an early date so that 
the imports of gold coin and bullion into 
India may be free from control, and that the 
sovereign may be put into circulation as the 
equivalent of Hs. 10. But it must be for the 
Government to determine the detailed steps 
by which effect should be ghen to our 
suggestions. 

The gold moluirs uhich were coined and 
issued during the war as the equivalent of 
15 rupees should also be redeemed at that 
rate either now or at some later period as 
may be convenient. After a reasonable op- 
portunity for redemption baa been given, 
any remaining unredeemed should be de- 
monetised.” 

Import and Export 
of Silver. 

70. W’e have already indicated that we 
are in favour of the removal of Government 
intervention in the free flow of the precious 
metals to and from India as soon as practic- 
able. Tlte import of siUcr was prohibited 
at a time of abnormal demand for currency 
and limitation of supply witli the object of 
preventing private bu}ers in India from 
competing in the silver market with the 
Secretary of State. It is dilBcutt to esti- 
mate how far the removal of their competi- 
tion has facilitated the silitr purchases of 
the Secretary of State during the last two 
years. The evidence we have taken sug- 
gests that, in spite of the prohibition of the 
melting of silver coin, the melting of rupees 
has taken place on n large scale. IVlien the 
bullion value of the rupee approximates 
closely to its exchange value the most' econo- 
mical method of obtaining silver in India is 
by melting coin. In so far as the demand 
for silver for social and industrial purposes, 
enhanced by the scarcity of gold, has been 
met in this way, the effect of the prohibi- 
tion of private imports was to increase the 
amount of silver which the Secretary of State 
had to purchase. If the restrictions on gold 
•are remove;! the demand for silver may be 
expected to decrease, but a considerable 
quantity will always be required for social 
and industrial purposes. We consider tbat 
the disadvantages of meeting the public 
demand through Government agency by the 
indirect and expensive method of issuing 
additional currency, outweighs any advant- 


age which may be gained in respect cf the 
Secretary of State’s purchases. We there- 
fore recommend the removal of the prohibi- 
tion on the import of silver as soon as is 
convenient. 

IMPORT DUTY ON SILVER. 

71. Prior to the year 1010 silver ‘bullion 
and Coin otlier than current coin of the 
Government of India were included in tfie 
general tariff schedule of articles liable to an 
import duty of 5 per cent, ad valorem. In 
that year it was necessary to raise addi- 
tional taxation, and it was decided that 
silver was a luxury article on which an 
additional import duty might suitably be 
imposed. The rate was accordingly raised to 
four annas per ounce. At that time the 
price of siher was such that the additional 
duty on silver could have no influence on 
the currency system, but the nse m the prijp 
of siher to a height at which the bullioD 
value of the rupee approximates to its 
exchange value introduces fresh considera- 
tions : for whenever the exchange value of 
the rupee does not exceed the bullion value 
by the amount of the duty, it is cheap*r to 
obtain silver for the arts in India by melt- 
ing the currency than by importing sih er 
bullion. So long, therefore, as the diverg- 
ence between the bullion value and thi ex- 
change value of the rupee is not large, the 
retention of the import duty may throw 
upon the Government of India tho burden of 
providing rupees in excess of the needs for 
currency purposes. The removal of the duty 
has also been advocated on the ground that 
it imposes an unfair burden on the poorer 
classes, to whom a certain quantity of orna- 
ments is a social necessity rather than a 
luxury. We do not attach weight to this 
argument, but we believe that there is a 
strong feeling in India against the reten- 
tion of the duty in that it is an obstacle to 
the establishment of a world market for silver 
in Bombay, and places the Indian consumer 
of siller at a disadvantage in comparison 
with that of the population of other coun- 
tries. Tho Government of India would pre- 
fer to defer consideration of the remo\al of 
the duty until the results of the relaxation 
of the control over the movement of the pre- 
cious metals have been observed, but we see 
no reason for the postponement of the deci- 
sion on the point of principle involved. Suice 
the prohibition of the import of silver, the 
revenues of the Government of India have 
been depriied of the yield from the silver 
duty, which was about one crore annually 
before tlie war, and the gap has been filled 
from other sources. The abolition of the 
duty at the present time would therefore in- 
volve no readjustment of the burden uf 



ta.\ation. Tor Uip?c rcft«n!Js wo rcfommcntl 
that when the iiroliibition of import of 
-silver rrtnovod, the duty jthouJd nl^o l>e 
removed, unless in the opinion of Um (»ov- 
erntnent of India the fiscal position demands 
its retention. 

HUTKKTION OK CONTIiOL. 

As regards the export of silver, we 
are unable to recommend the removal of 
the pTohibition i\l present, nUhougb wo think 
tlmt the removal of all restrictions is an 
iile.nl to be attained ns sexm ns circiimslancoa 
permit. As long as the bullion value of Iho 
rupee is near its exchange value, it is pos- 
•^ible that the e.xjioft of silver rupees or 
silver obtained by melting rupees will ben 
profitable transaction, and it is necessary 
that Goremdicnt siiould be in a position to 
protect the currency from depletion by ex- 
port. \Vc recommend, therefore, that the 
export of silver, except under lIceiKx*, nhould 
be prohibited, until changed ronditiona 
again defimtely establish the rupee as a« 
over-valued token coin. Meanwhile it is Im- 
portant Ih.nt the production of silver in India 
•hnuM not bo dL«cournged |iy a measure 
which is intcntlcd only to protect the rur- 
rvney. We understami that silver mined In 
India is now pnreha-ed by the Government 
of India at rates fixed by ctmtr.ict with the 
producers. We liojie that so long as the 
Government of India require silver litis 
arrangement will be continued on suitable 
terms; but if at any time before tlie removal 
of the export prohibition the continuance of 
the p«rcha*ii by Government of silver mined 
jn India should be unnecessary or impr-sc- 
ticable, we consider that the producers 
should be permitted to export freely under 
licenco the silver produced from their mines. 
rACIblTIKS FOU SAVIXG AXI> 
IXVFSTMEXT. 

“•1. We have already referred to the ex- 
tensive use in India of the precious mct.ils, 
mainly in the funn of currency, ns a store of 
value. It has been urged that this practice 
is largely due to the inadequacy of the dis- 
posal of savings in a manner which will 
eiuable them to be med productively, Wc, 
therefore, welcome the recent Announce- 
inent of the Government of Imlin that a 
feature of the scheme for the nmnigninntton 
of the Presidency banks is tlio opening of 
at least 100 new branches within the next 
five years. We recommend that this poHcj- 
should be actively pursued. By the exten- 
sion of the activities of- the amalganvaleil 
Presidency Banks and other sound banking 
institutions in India, wc hope that facilities 
lor the deposit of savings will gradually be 
made available in nil hc.idquartcrs of ad- 


tnimstrallvu districts and other tow-ns where 
no liAiiks linvo j-et been estnblislieil. Wo 
suggest nlso that the Government of India 
should consider whether it is practicable to 
abolish the existing stamp duty on clieques. 

An extension of banking facilities, liovv- 
ever, on such a scale ns would attract de- 
posits from the remoter areas is unlikely 
in the near future, and we think, tliercfore, 
that the rural population shoutil be en- 
couraged to take fuller advantage of the 
opportunities for making interest-bearing 
deposits in Oo operative Credit Societies and 
the Post OfTice Savings B.inks. We arc im- 
pressed liy the comparatively insignificant 
figure of tlic total deposits in tlie Post Office 
S.-ivings Ihanks, amounting to only Bs. 2IJ 
crores on 3Jbt July, UiM, before the condi- 
tion that ensued on the outbreak of war led 
to the heavy withdrawals referred to in 
paragraph £>. We understand tli.it the subs- 
tantial increase in ileposits in the years 
1012-13 and 1013-11, amounting to over four 
crorcs, waji due mainly 1o the grant of addi- 
tion.ll faciHlie*, and wo reconmicnd that 
the Covcrmncni of India should examine 
how far, notwithstanding the admitted nd- 
tninislrative diffienUi-'s, it may be possible to 
improve the present procedure for the de- 
posit and wilbilrawnl of money, and to in- 
crease the number of post offices conducting 
s.iv'tngi bank business. 

In addition, we advise th.it all possible 
facilities should he made available for the 
investment of savings in Government Loans. 
In particular, in view of the ruccoss which 
has nttcmled the Government of India's war 
borrowings tlirougli the Post Office, notably 
in the form of casli certificates, we sugge.st 
tliat a Po.'.tal Section should lip ictained as 
part of the normal borrow-ing system of 
Indi.i. 

It Jjas been suggested to us that Indian 
inveilort. would bo prepared to purcha-so 
sterling securities of the Indian Government 
if tncilUiei were given tor the purpose. We 
are not in a position to judge how far this 
proposal is practicable or e.xpcdient, but we 
desire to bring it to the notice of the Secre- 
tary of State and the Government of Indm. 

SILVnU PL'ItCITASCS. 

71. Before leaving the subject of tlie 
precious nictnls, it will bo convenient to deal 
with tlie criticisms of certain witnesses re- 
garding tbo conditions under which pur- 
chases of silver for coinage have been made. 
The allegations of the critics are to the 
effect that the method of purchase through 
n broker, mainly in the London market, is 
tins.itisractory, and has resulted in pur- 
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cliaseij being made at an unnecessarily liigb 
price; and tliat piiichnses by open tender in 
India would give better results. We have 
considered the subject carefully, and without 
entering into unnecessary details, we are 
satisfied that the purchases of the Secretary 
of State, which are made in the same man- 
ner as the purchases of His Majesty's Mint, 
many foreign Governments, and the banks 
concerned in the supply of silver to the Fat 
East, are suitably conducted. We do not, 
therefore, make any recommendation for 
modifying the present practice, though we 
ha%e no wish to suggest any limitation of 
the freedom which the Secretary of Slate 
now enjoys of making purchases in India or 
elsewhere than in the United Kingdom 
should he think it advantageous to do so. 

PAPER CURRENCY RESERVE. 

73. In paragraph 23 we have referred to 
the large expansion of the note-issue during 
the war. This expansion has been in great 
part due to special causes arising from the 
war ; but we believe that it has been bene- 
ficial to India, and wc should welcome any 
further action tliat might tend to foster the 
note using habit, especially under present 
conditions when the purchase of silver for 
coinage is attended with serious difficulty. 
But the continued popularity of the note can 
only be assured if its convertibility is gua- 
ranteed beyond all possible doubt. Our re- 
commendations regarding the note issue have 
accordingly been framed with the express 
purpose of justifying the confidence of the 
Indian public in the note by the provision of 
an adequate metallic reserve and the grant 
of ample facilities for converting the note 
into coin. We also take into account the 
necessity of avoiding on the one hand the 
inconveniences attending an inelastic cur- 
rency, and on tic other tie fwiv o/ iaUxtiaa 
arising from a currency which can be ex- 
panded with undue ease. 

76. At the outbreak of war the limit to the 
invested portion of the Paper Currency R-*- 
serve was 14 crores, of which 4 crores niigtt 
be held in sterling securities, defined as 
“Securities of the United Kingdom of Gre.it 
“Britain and Ireland or securities issued bj 
“the Secretary of State for India in Ccuncil 
“under the authority of Act of Parliament, 
“and charged on the revenues of India." The 
great expansion of the note issue during the 
war, coupled with the difficulty of obtMning 
gold or silve^ made it necessary to enlarge 
these limits. The limits of investment were 
modified by no less than nine Acta and Ordi- 
nances, and the statutory maximum is now 
120 crores, of which 20 crores may be held in 
securities of the Government of India, The 


increased powers of investment taken since 
the outbreak of tlie war arc temporary and 
will, unless re-enacted, lapse sLx months after 
the official date for the termination of the 

war. 

77. The Chamberlain Commission com- 
mented in par.igraph.s 103 to 105 of their 
Report on the inelasticity of the Indian paper 
currency system. The maximum limit lor 
the invested portion of the reserve is fixed 
by Statute, and when that limit is readied 
anj* further increase in the note-issue re- 
quires the deposit of an exactly equal 
amount of gold or silver in the reserve. Spe- 
cial application to the legislature is neces- 
sary svhen an increase in the circulation ren- 
ders it expedient to increase the amount of 
the invested reserve. It may be added that 
legislation would equally be required if .i 
decrease in the circulation made it desirable 
to reduce the limit ol investment We re- 
cognise the special need for caution in deal- 
ing with the note-issue in such a country as 
India, where a large part of the population 
is illiterate and the extended use of paper 
currency is a habit of very recent growth, but 
we think it essential to introduce some elas- 
ticity into the system, and at the same time 
to obviate the necessity for constant fresh 
applications to the legislature as the circula- 
tion grows. Both these objects can be at 
tained, if instead of laying down that the 
invested portion of the reserve must not ex- 
ceed A fixed maximum, the legislature pres- 
cribes that it shall not exceed a maximum 
percentage of the total issue; or, alterna- 
tively, that the metallic portion shall not 
fall below a minimum percentage of the 
total issue. In recommending that this me- 
thod should be adopted we find ourselves in 
accord in principle with the views of the 
Chamberlain Commission, and also with 
tb<Ke erpressed ia the laeasorsiident anaex- 
'd to the statement submitted on behalf of 
the Government of India. 

RESERVE TO BE 40 PER CEnT. 

78. The Chamberlain Commission recom- 
mended that the fiduciary portion of the 
Paper Currency Reserve, which at-the time 
of their Report stood at 14 crores, should 
be increased at once to 20 crores and should 
thereafter be fixed at a maximum of the 
amount of notes held by Government in the 
Reserve Treasuries, plus one-third of the 
net circulation. The large increase in the 
note circulation that has taken place during 
the course of the war and subsequently has 
modified the position as it existed when the 
Commission reported. Under their recom- 
mendation it would be necessary that on the 
present basis of circulation the metallic re- 
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Bcno should amount to 110 crores of nipfes, 
as compared with SO crorcs so held at t!ie pre- 
sent time. Wo do not consider that so large 
a reserve is required for ensuring the con- 
vertibility of the note issue, especially when 
it is remembered that in the case of any drain 
arising from demands for foreign rcrailtance 
the Gold Standard Reserve is also avail- 
able. We recommend that tho statutorj" 
minimum for the metallic portion of the re- 
serve should be 40 per cent, of tho gross 
circulation. 

It would, of course, be desirable to main- 
tain in the raetnlUc reserve a substantial 
margin above the statutory minimum, espe- 
cially at the heginning of the busy season, 
•ahicU always brings a demand for issues of 
coin. 

It might appear that our reconunendatiou 
is less cautious than that put forwartl by Hr. 
Howard, who proposes for tlie metallic re- 
serve a minimum proportion of 50 per cent. 
But he applies the percentage not to the 
circulation of the moment, but to the aver- 
age of the gross circulation on the closing 
days of the three preceding financial years. 
Tn times when tho circulation is growing 
rapidly the figure so ascertained i-s greatly 
reduced. xVt tho present time, for instance, 
Mr. Howard’s proposal would fix the mini* 
mum metallic reserve at 5Gj crores, while our 
recommendation would make it nearly 72 
crores 

70. As regards the composition of the 
fiduciary portion of the reserve, we recom* 
mend that tho amount to be held in securi- 
ties issued by the Government of India 
sliould bo limited to 20 crorcs, the figure at 
present peiroissible under the temporary 
legislation now in force, and that the balance 
should be held in securities of other Govern- 
ments comprised within the British Empire. 
Of the amount so held not more than 10 
crores should bo invested in securities witli 
more than one year’s maturity, and any 
securities so held should be redeemable at 
fixed date. The balance of the invested por- 
tion of tho reserve over and above the 30 
crores already provided for should be held in 
short-date securities with not more than one 
year's maturity, issued by Governments 
within the British Empire other than the 
Government of India. The operation of 
our recommendations may be illustrated by 
the following figures exhibiting the composi- 
tion of the reserve as it stood on 30th 
November 1D19, as it would stand if the in- 
vested portion stood at the maximum per- 
mitted under the existing law and conse- 
quently if the metallic reserve was at the 
rainimum permissible, and as it would stand 
if the metallic reserve did not exceed the 


minimum permitted under our recommenda- 
tions : — 



These are our proposals regarding the per- 
manent constitution of the Paper Currency 
Beser\'c, but we recognise that it may not 
bo possible to maintain continuously such a. 
large proportion of the reserve in metal in 
the immediate future. Wo accordingly re- 
commend that, when permanent legislation is- 
introduced in replacement of the present 
temporary provisions, authority for retainingr 
for ft limited period tlio existing permissive' 
maximum of 120 crores for the fiduciary issue 
should be sought. 

The change in tlic gold equivalent of the 
rupee will involve a revaluation of the ster- 
ling investments and gold now held in the 
reserve. We recommend that the sterling 
investments shonld be valued at the rate of 
10 rupees to the £, no account being taken 
for this purpose of the temporary depreda- 
tion of sterling in terms of gold. The re- 
Taluatlon of tlie sterling investments and 
gold at 2s. to the rupee will lead to i ie 
ficiency at once, but wo are of opinion that 
any sanngs or profits arising from the rise 
in the equivalent of the rupee from Is. 4d. to 
23. gold, such as the saving in the remit- 
tances made to meet the direct Home expen- 
dilute of the Government of India, will sup- 
ply a suitable means for discharging this 
liability in a limited number of years. 

SEASONAL DEilAND. 

80. Wliile our recommendations introduce 
ft measure of elasticity into the Indian note 
issue, we think it desirable to provide for a 
further limited power of expansion with r* 
special view to meeting the seasonal demand 
for additional currency which is normal in 
India. The proposals formulated by Mr. 
Howard contemplate that the note-issue 
should be based in part upon commercial 
bills of exchange. We have given careful 
consideration to this plan, with special re- 
ference to its application on the largest scale 
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jxs the basis of llie Fnioral Rescn’e Note 
•system in the United States of America; 
jvnd Ke recommend that jt shoutd bo trie^l 
<;xpcriinentn!ly in India on n small scale, as 
•the basis for tlie special power of ex* 
pansion which wc find to be advisable. 
requirements of the case would, we thtnlc, be 
met by authorising in the first instance the 
issue of notes up to 5 crorcs on the security 
of commercial bills of excliange in addition 
to the normal issue. The issue would take 
the fonn of loans to the Presidency Hanks 
on the collateral security of bills endorsed by 
■the Presidency Banks and haring a matu- 
rity not eteceding PO days. The interest 
charged to the banks for sneh advances 
should be not less than 8 per cent, per an- 
num. The advances should be outside any 
loans made from Government Treasury 
balances. The bills tendered ns collateral 
should be bo,na fide commercial bills against 
goods under export, not only because such 
bills would lead to the automatic retirement 
of the emergency note issue on their mntu 
rily, but also because such bills are more 
commercial transaction than internal bills 
easily identiri,able ns representing n definite 
commercial trans.oction than internal bills 
srhich may bo created for purpose* of finance 
or against goods held for speculative tran- 
iiactiona. If the difficulty of connecting in- 
ternal bills with definite (ranfactions in com- 
modities can be overcome, wc should see no 
objection hereafter to authorising the tender 
of such bills as collateral in addition to ex- 
port bills, but wc think tlmt at the inception 
of n scheme which is admittedly experi- 
mental it would be wiser to authorise the 
tender of export bills only. 

LOCATION OF RESKTIVC. 

81. The location of the Paper Currency 
Keserve has given rise to considerable discus- 
sion in the past. The main facts of the 
position may be stated as follows: The re- 
serve exists primarily tor the redemption of 
notes, and the proper place for holding the 
greater part of the reserve must therefore bo 
in India where the notes may. have to be 
met. The silver resenes should, iberefore, 
as in the past, be normally held in India, 
blit silver under purchase or in the course 
of shipment should be treated tts part of the 
reserve pending its arrival in India. 

The gold also in the Paper Currency Ke- 
serve should normally he held in India; but 
some Paper Currency Gold may at times be 
held in London, either because it has been 
purchased there and is awaiting shipment, 
or because it is held in anticipation of its 
use in payment for purchases of silver. 

Of the Eecuritiea held in the Paper Cur- 
rency Reserve, the Government of India’s 


securities would naturally be held in Imli^ 
while the remainder would be held in ll( 
United Kingdom where they would he r^ 
deemahlfi or rcallsalile in event of need. 

KNC.dSlIifENT. 

82. As soon as circumstances permit, (re 
facilities for the encashment of notes shoul 
lie given, and the restrictions imposed diirla 
the course of the war should be withdrawn 
I\'c do not suggest that the legal obligatio 
of Government to encash notes should h 
extended beyond the Currency Olhccs, b’u 
we are satisfied that tlie additional fnciVith 
provided b^* the Government have tended t 
encourage confidence in the note issue, ann 
we would, therefore, welcome -tlictr rcstorg 
tion, although we recognise timt this ma; 
not bo practicable at the moment. T?i. 
ohtigation of tlic Government to redeem it 
notes should be to redeem them in full lega 
tender com It is not necessary that thi 
public should have the option of demandinj 
gold or silver when they present notes Th, 
choice of the metal should be, as it is now 
at the option of tlic Government, who would 
iio doubt, in normal conditions endeasonr t{ 
make payment in whatever form of eurrencj 
is preferred by the tenderer of the note. , 

Gold Standard Reserve 

83. The Chamberlain Commission hehi 
(bM.no limit could be fixed at the lime 
when they reported to the amount up tc 
which the Gobi Standard Reserve should bt 
accumulated, 'and tliat the profits on the 
coinage of rupee* should continue to br 
credited e.vclusively to the reserve. During 
the war the circumstances have been ab. 
normal, and we consider that it will be ad. 
visable to await tlio return of normal condu 
tions before fixing nn,v maximum figure for 
the reserve. In reaching this conclusion w^ 
aro also influenced by the proposal we hav^ 
made ia regard to the new ratio for the 
rui>ee. So long as prices throughout the 
world remain at or about the present level,! 
we believe that India will maintain a prosJ 
perous e.tport trade, and that the presraJ 
strength of the Gold Standard Reserve, 
.eisted by the other resources of the rup i 
nt (he point we suggest. Rut if there were \ 
sudden fall in world prices it is possible, 

we have pointed out in paragraph 5!, tbaf^ 
the normal current of Indian trade mighr 
he affected for a period, and that a heaviest 
call might be made on the resources for suof;3 
porting exchange than has occurred in 
past. We hold, therefore, that when profitfa 
again accrue on the coinage of rxTpces thrM 
should be credited in their entirety to tn‘1 
reserve. ' ri. 


h COMPOSITION OF RESERVE. 

“ '81. Tlio recommendation o£ the Chamher- 
^‘lain Commission that the silver branch of 
’’the Gold Standard Reserve, which in June 
1914 amounted to 6 crores of rnpeea, should 
^be abolished, has already been carried out. 

At present the reserve is held almost en- 
"^tirely in securities, and on the SQth Nov 
f^ember, 1919, was constituted as follows, the 
-^figure given representing in each case the 
t'-face value of the security:— 

-'British 'Treasury Bills, maturing £ 

■i'- between December, 1919, and 

March* 1920 8,219,000 

(^Exchequer Bonds, redeemable 
S' ■ betweed'^'February, 102p, and 

:5. - October, 102J . 18,199,300 

National AVar Bonds, redeemable 

•" 1st October. 1922 7,500,000 

.'-Tive per cent "War Loan 1929-47 3,762,181 

-aXocal Loans, 3 per cent. Stock ... 200,000 

jiTrish Land StoeX, 2| per cent 438,720 

-' Transvaal Government 3 per cent. 

, Guaranteed Stock, 1B23-53 1,092,223 


37,411,224 
.. 27,093 


Total 37,433,317 


^r^Jasb 

'T 

I The Chamberlain Commission were of opi- 
j^on that a considerable portion of 
' 'iterve should be held La gold, and euggeet- 
^’nid that the total gold holding should 'be 
"''\ijaised as opportunity oSered'to £l5,000j000 
^ \lnd that the authorities should thereafter 
“ ,Jim at keeping one-half of the total reserve 
^ ^ actual gold. AVe agree in principle that 
jjhe reserve should contain a considerable 
i^^iroportion of gold, but w6 do not antici- 
that under the changed conditions a 
^.e^rge gold holding will be attainable for 
years, and we feel that in the pte- 
- |),;-ent state of the note issue such gold as - 
jijjhe Government of India can obtain** 

* ^j^hould be added to the Paper Currency Re^ 

jjerve rather than to the Gold Standard 

* i'[,.,ie''enre. At the present moment, therefore, 

,most satisfactory course lies in keeping 
►..* reserve as liquid as pos^Ie fay an 

* V pie holding of securities with early dates 
.«er .»_■ naturity. This condition is secured uo- 

the present suhemo of investment, 
ill. \’rom the statement given above it will be 
je P'' een .that, with the exception of abont 
it^‘^6^00,000, the securities in the reserve are 
j3l<'‘''i-3eraab]e by October, 1922, at the latest 
opinion that the amount of se- 
f .irities with a maturity exceeding three 
'pjes'^ars should not*'be increased, and that 
autirorities should aim at holding all 


tile invested portion of the reserve in secu- 
rities issued by Governments within the Bri- 
tish Empire (other than tho Government of 
India), and having a fixed date of maturity 
^o£ not more than 12 months. 

• LOCATION OF RESERm 

85. The object for which the Gold Stan- 
dard Reserve exists is to .afford protection 
against a fall* in exchange by meeting de- 
mands for sterling remittance to London j 
and it is evident that its resources will be 
most readily available for this purpose if 
they are held in London. This considera- 
tion has governed the location of the fund 
hitherto, and was considered by the Gham- 
berlain Commission to be decisive. 

There is, however, a strong sentiment in 
India in favour of the location of the whole, 
or at any rate a large part, of the reserve 
in. India. In currency matters the possession 
of public confidence is an asset of great 
value, and we therefore think it odvlsahle 
to comply with the Indian demand, so far 
as this can be done without detracting from 
the utility of the fund for the purposes for 
which it exists. Gold in ImBa can be 
made available for the purpose of foreign 
remittance, either by export or by transfer 
to the Paper Currency Reserve in India 
against a corresponding release of Paper 
Currency assets in the TTnjted Kingdom 
or, in circumstances of urgency, by arrang- 
ing to earmark it for the Bank of Eng- 
land. AVe consider, therefore, that a portion 
of the ^Id in the Gold Standard Beservo 
- should be held in India ; but the gold so 
■'‘held should not exceed one-half of the total 
and steps should be taken to ensure that 
it is not made available to the public ex- 
cept for the purpose of export. 

The sterling investments of the Gold Stan- 
dard Reserve (including cash on deposit) 
should, os in the past, continue to be held 
in London. 

66. Our colleague, Mr. Dalai, submits a se- 
parate report. AVhile we regret that he does 
not share our conclusions, we wish to re- 
cord our appreciation of the assistance 
rvhidi we have derived from his knowledge 
and experience. 


Summary of ConcIu»= 
sions. 

87. We now proceed to eummarise the 
main conclusions at which we have arrived. 

(i) It is desirable to restore stability to 
the rupee and to re-establish the automatic 
working of the Indian currency system. 
(Para. 36.J 

(ii) The reduction of the fineness or 
weight ol the rupee (para. 335’, the issvie of 2- 
or 3 rupee coins of lower proportional sil- 
ver content than the present rupee (para. 

39) , or the issue of a nickel rupee (para. 

40) , are expedients that camiot be recom- 
mended. 

If the legal tender limit of one rupee for 
the 8-anna nickel coin should prove an ob- 
stacle to its free circulation tbe question 
of raising the limit to Hs. 5 or Us. 10 should 
bt considered. (Para. 40.) 

(ui) The maintenance of the converti- 
bility of the note issue is essential, and pro- 
posals that do not adequately protect the 
Indian paper currency from the risk of be- 
coming incoDvorliblo cannot be entertained. 
(Para, 41.) 

(iv) Tbe ris^ in exchange, in so far as it 
has checked and mitigated the rise in In- 
dian prices, has been to the advantage of 
tbe country as a whole, and it is desirable 
to secure the continuance of this benefit. 
•(Para. 50.) 

(v) Indian trade is not likely to suffer any 
permanent injury from tbe fixing of ex- 
change at a high level. 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and 
rapid fall in world prices were to take 
place, and if the costs of production in 
India fail to adjust themselves with equal 
rapidity to the lower level of prices, then 
it might be necessary to consider tbe pro- 
blem afresh. (Para. 51.) 

(ri) The development of Indian industry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high 
rate of exchange, (Pata. 62 ). 

(vii) The gain to India of a high rate 
of exchange for meeting the Home charges 
is an incidental advantage that must be 
taken into consideration. (Para. 63.) 

(vLii) To postpone fixing a stable rate of 
exchange would be open to serious criticism 
and entail prolongation of Government con- 
trol. (Para. 58). 

(ix) The balance of advantage is decid- 
edly on the side of fixing the exchange 
value of the rupee in terms of gold rather 
than in terms of sterling. (Para. 56-7.) 


(x) The stable relation to be establis’ 
between tho rupee and gold should be 
the rate of Hs. 10 to one sovereign, or, ip 
other words, at the rate of one rupee 
11.30016 grains of fine gold, both for f 
eigo exchange and for internal circulation. 
(Para. 59.) 

(xi) If silver rises for more than a briri 
period above the parity of 2s. (gold), the 
situation should be met by all other avail- 
able means rather than by impairing the 
convertibility of the note issue. Such mea- 
sures might be (a) reducUon of sale of 
Council bills ; (b) abstention from purchase 
of silver ; (c) use of gold to meet demands ’ 
for metallic currency. If it should be abs^ 
lately necessary^ to purchase silver, tis 
Government should be prepared to purchase 
even at a price such that rupees would be 
coined at a loss. (Para. 50.) 

(xii) Council Drafts are primarily sold not 
for the convenience of trade but to provide 
for the Home charges in the widest sense 
of the tenn. There is no obligation to sell 
drafts to meet all trade demands; but, if 
without incoDvenience or with advantage the 
Secretary of State is in a position to sell 
drafts in excess of his immediate needs, 
when a trade demand for them exists, 
there is no objection to bis doing so, sub- 
ject to due regard being' paid to the prin- 
ciples governing the location of the re- 
serves. 

■ Council Drafts should be sold as now by 
open tender at competitive rates, a mini- 
mum rate being fixed from time to time on 
the basis of tbe sterling cost of shipping 
.gold to India. At present this rate will 
>ary; but when sterling is again equi- 
valent to gold, it will remain uniform. 
(Para. 61.) 

(mii) The Government of India should be 
authorised to announce, without previous 
reference to the Secretary of Swte on 
ea^ occasion, their readiness to sell 
weekly a stated amount of Heservo Councils 
(including telegraphic transfers) during pe- 
riods of exchange weakness at a price based 
on the cost ol shipping gold from India to' 
the United Kingdom. (Para. 62.) 

(xiv) The quantity of gold taken by India 
for all purposes in the period before the ' 
war was not disproportionately large having 
regard to her social customs and economic 
position; but more productive methods fof 
employing wealth should he encouraffc^ 
(Para. 63-1.) 

(xv) The import and export of gold to 
and from India should be free from Gov- 
ernment control (Para. 65.) 

(xvi) The GovernmenPshould continue to 
aim at giving the people tbe form of currency 
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^ -which they demand, whether rupees, notes, 
or gold;' but gold can be employed to the 
ibest advantage in the Government reserves 
where it is available for meeting the de- 
mand for foreign remittance. 

It would not be to India's advantage 
actively to encourage the increased use of 
gold iu the internal circulation, but it may for 
some time be difBc\ilt to meet all demands 
for metallic currency in rupees, and a more 
extensive use of gold may be necessary. In 
order that confidence may not be disturbed 
"by exceptional issues, the issue of gold coin 
in moderate quantities should be one of the 
normal methods ol meeting demands for 
currency. (Para. 06.) 

(xvii) The Bombay branch of the Eoyal 
Mint should be re-opened for the coinage of 
sovereigns and half sovereigns and facilities 
should be afforded to the public for the 
coinage of gold bullion and for the refining 
of gold. (Para. G7.) 

(xviii) The obligation of the Government 
to give rupees for sovereigns should be with- 
drawn. (Para. 68.) 

(xix) Opportunities should be' afforded to 
the public to exchange sovereigns in their 
.possession at the rate of IS rupees per eo%’- 

ereign at the time of the introduction of 
the new ratio. Similar opportunities should 
be given to holders of the gold mohur 
which should eventually be demobilised. 
(Para. 69.) 

(xx) The prohibition on the import of sih 
^e^ should be removed as soon ns is conve- 
nient. (Para. 70.) 

(xxi) IVhen the prohibition on the import 
of silver is removed, the Import duty should 
also be removed, unless the fiscal position 
demands itc reWntiow. (Para. Tl.) 

(xxii) The prohibition on the export of 
silver should be retained for the present 
with a view to the protection of the silver 
currency from depletion by export. 

If the silver rained in India should cease 
to be purchased by the Governnlent, its ex- 
port should be permitted under licence. 
(Para. 72.) 

(xsdii) Improved banking facilities and in- 
creased opportunities for the investment of 
savings should be afforded. (Para. 73.) 

(rxiv) Jso recommendations is made for 
modifying the present practice regulating 
the purchase of silver for coinage. (Para. 74.) 

(xxt) The statutory minimum for the me- 
tallic portion of the Paper Currency Kc- 
serve should be -10 per cent, of the gross cir- 
culation. 

As regards the fiduciary portion of the re- 
serve, the holding of securities issued by the 
Government of India should be limited to 20 
crores. The balance should be held in secu- 


rities of other Governments comprised 
within the British Empire, and of the 
nmount so held not more than ID crores 
should have more than one year’s matu- 
rity, and all should be redeemable at a fix- 
ed date. The balance of the invested por- 
tion above these 30 crores should be held in 
short-dated securities, with not more than 
one year's maturity, issued by Governments 
within the British Empire. 

The existing permissive maximum of 120 
crores should be retained for a limited pe- 
riod. 

The sterling investments? and gold in the 
Paper Currency Reserve should be revalued 
at 23. to the rupee. The depreciation which 
will result from this revaluation, cannot be 
mode good at once, bnt any savings re- 
sulting from the rise in exchange will afford 
a suitable means of discharging this liab- 
ility in a limited number of years. (Paras. 
78, 79.) 

(xxvi) With a view to meeting the sea- 
sonal demand for additional currency, pro- 
vision should be made for the issue of 
notes up to five crores over and above the 
normal fiduciary issue as loans to the Presi- 
dency Bonks on the security of export bills 
of exchange. (Para. 80.) 

(xxvii) The silver and gold in the Paper 
Currency Reserve should be held in India 
except for transitory purposes. (Para, -ei.) 

(xxviii) As soon as circumstances permit, 
free facilities for the encashment of cotes 
should be given, and tho restrictions im- 
posed during tho war should bo withdrawn. 
The Government should have the option of 
redeeming its notes in full legal tender 
gold or silver coin. (Para. 62.) 

(xxix) No limit can yet be fixed to the 
amount up to which the Gold Standard Re- 
serve should be accumulated and when pro- 
fits again accrue on the coinage or- rupees 
they should be credited in' their entirety to 
the reserve. (Para. 83.) 

(zxx) Under present conditions Govern- 
ment should hold such gold as they obtain 
in the Paper Currency Reserve rather than 
ill tho Gold Standard Reserve. The Gold 
Standard Reserve should when practicable 
contain a considerable proportion of gold ; 
but tbe most satisfactory course at present 
lies in keeping the reserve as liquid as pos- 
fliblo by the holding of securities with 
early dates of maturity. 

Tho amount of securities in tbe reserve 
with a maturity exceeding three years 
should not be increased, and the aim should 
be to bold all the invested portion of the 
reserve in securities issued by Governments 
within the British Empire (other than the 
Government of India) and having a fixed 
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date of maturity of not more th^ 
months. (Para. 84.) 

(xxxi) A portion of the gold in the Qo^ 
Standard Reserve, not exceeding one half* 
should be held in India; the sterling iP' 
vestments should continue to be held in Lo.*^* 
don. (Para. 85.) 

88. We desire to place on record our hl^h 
appreciation of the services rendered py 
Ur. O. H. Kiseh, O.B., and Ur. H, DeP* 
ning, 1.0.6., as Secretaries to the CoiP* 
raittee. They have discharged the dnties eP* 
trusted to them with unfailing promptness 
and coitrtesy, aftl their valuable asaiatan<'0 
has greatly facilitated our enquiry. 

(Signed.) H. BABINGTON SMITH, 

CHALMERS. 

MARSHALL REID. 

J. B. BRUNYATE. 

R. 0. GOODENOUQH. 

0. S. ADDIS. 

C. T, NEEDHAM. 

U. M. S. GUBBAY. 

W. B. HUNTER. 

T. W. McMOREAN. 

0. H. Kisch, t* 

H. Denning, - 
" . • Secretaries. 

_ Pated,',^nd day of December, 1919. 


MINORITY REPORT. 

* ' 

Recommendations. 


Ur. Dadabhai Jlerwanji Dalai writes * 
Minority Report in which he says : — 

1. • I regret that the divergence of opi- 
nion between my colleagues on the CoiP* 
pittee and myself on vital currency prin- 
ciples is BO great as to render ii impossibi^ 
for me^ concur with the views of the maj- 
ority. 

2. The tragedy of the great war in >ts 
world-wide effects has dealt very unequally 
with different coimtries. To India as * 
whole it brought a period of great economic 
prosperity, because India was able to supply 
produce and material which were urgently 
required in connection with the prosecution 
of the war, besides taking a full active p&rt 
in the conflict. Notwithstanding this pros- 
perity, which might ^bave been expected i® 
increase her financial strength, India ha® 
been called upon to face a veritable refO- 
lution in her currency arrangements which 
must cause widespread and lasting hardship 
amongst the masses of the people of Indi^ 


3. This revolution has been brought abflul 
by the executive action of the authontb 
by means of raising the sterling rate of m 
change. The only occasion on which this 
Committee were consulted regarding the 
changes made was when the rate was alter- ’ 
ed from 2$. to 23. 2d. Against this alteration 
I felt it to be my duty to protest. 

4. The rate of exchange was raised by 
stages from the normal rate of is. 4d. to 
2s. 4d., and the reason assigned was that, 
owing to the rise in the price of silver, the 
bullion value of the rupee was above the 
rate fixed from time to time in relation to 
sterling. But that reason cannot be held to 
be the sole reason, since even if the price 
of silver should fall, the intention is to maia- 
tain the rate of exchange at a much 
liigher level than Is. 4d, 

%. L Viiuuifv -hrTxcrrBSfb in iiie -gitJifi/ 
in the money arrangements of India which 
must accompany this alteration in the rate 
of exchange. The legally established money 
standard is the sovereign, with tupeca defi- 
nitely related thereto at the rate of 15 to 1. 
That standard ratio has been broken by the 
raising of the rate of exchange, and I hold 
that it is vitally important that that ratio 
should be maintained. . , 

0. In my opinion the reason given for rais- 
ing the rate of exchange xs" Altogether in- 
adequate. The rise in the price of silver 
could have been prevented by removing 
the embargo on exports of ^ silver from India 
after the war had ended, ^ and it was after 
the war that the greater part -of the rise in 
exchange was brought into foreq. India 
could easily have spared silver ‘for export; 
such exports would have been profitable to 
her, and they would have prevented 
great rise in the price of silver upon which 
so much has been made to depend through 
the raising of the lato of exchange. It 
was chiefly because the export of silver from 
India was prohibited, and because India was 
made a potential buyer instead of a seller, 
that the silver markets were inflamed and 
the price was raised. 

7. Even if silver exports from India were 
not considered desirable there was still no 
occasion for raising the rate of exchange 
after the war because of the rise in the 
price of silver. It would only have been ne- 
cessary to stop the sale of rupee bills by 
Government in excess of their own Treasury 
requirements and leave the balance of trade 
to be adjusted by other means than silver. 

THE PAPER CURRENCY. 

8. There was one important obstacle to 
the removal of the embargo on silver ex- 
ports. The paper currency had been heavily 
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watered by tlie issue of notes not backed 
by coin but by British Treasury bills held 
in London. As a war measure and a tem- 
porary expedient to meet the difBculties of 
the time this might have been excused. 
After the war, however, this temporary 
pedient had the effect of blocking the 
removal of the embargo on silver ex- 
ports by providing the only strong reason 
for retaining it, namely, the protection of 
the paper currency coin reserves against 
withdrawals of silver for export. This tem- 
porary expedient, therefore, turned to the 
permanent disadvantage of India when 
it provided a reason for retaining the 
embargo, But the necessity for protecting 
in this way the paper currency coin reserves 
was due to the very artificial conditions 
created by the extensive watering of the 
note issue, and consequently tlio need for 
the embargo was artificial. 

9. As long os a world-wide embargo on 
gold exports existed a rise to some extent 
in the rate of exchange could not, perhaps, 
be temporarily avoided ; but when the Unit- 
ed States became a free market for gold on 
the 9th Junsi 1019, and the gold production 
of South Africa became available to the 
highest bidders in London from the 18th 
July, 1&19, the need for further raising the 
exchange rate .from Is. 8d. by four stages to 
2s. 4d. ’wafe'nbsolntely uncalled for. 

10. These' new currency arrangements 
must, if continued, bare disastrous conse- 
quences to India and to the people of 
India. They must seriously disturb the re- 
lations existing between creditor and debtor. 
They will cause' dislocation and a set-back 
to several Indian industries and vast conti- 
nuous losses on the exports of Indian pro- 
duce. There is a danger of India’s balance 
of trade turning against her and so checking 
her prosperity. And it should be remember- 
ed that between 100 and 200 millions of peo- 
ple live on the brink of starvation, and a 
great permanent change in the rate of ex- 
change must ultimately bring intense distress 
to mUIions of the helpless masses. A fixed 
high level o{ exchange must also cause en- 
ormous losses in the rupee value of the in- 
vested reserves in sterling securities and of 
gold held as part of the metallic reserves 
against the note issue. It will also cause a 
colossal loss if the sovereigns now held by 
the Indian public, estimated to amount to 
about 50,000,000, have to be redeemed at the 
statutory rate of 15 rupees to the sovereign. 

11. In my opinion the gold exchange stan- 
dard as applied to India is entirely discre- 
dited as a currency system intended to 
meet Indian conditions. I make every allow- 
ance for the difficulties with which it Kad to 


contend during and since the war, but the 
raising of the rate of exchange after the war 
was wholly unnecessary. The people of 
India have strong objections to the purchase 
of silver at the present inflated and tho- 
roughly artificial price. 

REMEDIES. 

12, I discuss in detail below these and 
other points referred to the Committee, and 
now state here the recommendations I desire 
to make : — 

(a) The money standard in India should 
remain unaltered ; that is, the standard of 
the sovereign and gold mohurs Avith rupees 
related thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1. 

(b) Free and unfettered imports and ex- 
ports by the public of gold bullion and gold 
coins. 

• (c) Free and unfettered imports and ex- 
ports by tbo public of silver bullion and 
silver coins. 

(d) The gold mint at Bombay to be con- 

tinued and to receive gold bullion from the 
public and to coin free of charge gold mo- 
hura of the same^exact weight and fine- 
ness os the sovereign \and to hand them 
over to the tenderers of gold buUioh in 
less than Jo days. ’ . ^ " 

(e) The Bombay minVto uVdcrlake re- 
fining of raw gold for the public and not to 
make any profit on the transaction, t, 

([) The existing '8il\'ers rupees of 163 
grains of fine silver at present Jn circula- 
tion to continue full legal tender. 

(g) As long as the price' of ^Ivpy'^’in - 
New York is over 92 cents, ’Grb'vemment 
should not manufacture silver rupees -Oou- 
taiaing 155 grains fine silver. 

(h) As long as the price of silver is over 
92 cents Government should coin 2 rupee 
silver coins of reduced 'fineness compared 
with that "^of the present silver rupee and 
the same to be unlimited legal tender.^' 

(i) Government to coin a new 8-anna 
silver piece of reduced fineness and the 
same to be unlimited legal tender. 

(J) Government not to coin an 8-anna 
nickel piece. 

, (k) Government to sell Council bills i)y' 
competitive tenders for the amount defin- 
ed in the Budget as required to be remit- 
ted to the Secretary of State. The Bud- 
get estimate to show under separate head- 
ings the amount of Council bills drawn for 
Home Charges, for Capital Outlay and Dis- 
charge of Debt. Council bills to be sold 
for Government requirements only and not 
for trade purposes, except for the pur- 
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pose mentioned in the next succeeding re- 
commendation. 

(l) "ReverBO’' drafts on London to be 
sold only at Is. 3 £9-32d. The proceeds of 
"Reverse*' drafts to be kept apart from all 
other Government funds and not to be uti- 
lised for any purpose except to meet drafts 
drawn by the Secretary of State at a rate 
not below s. 4 3-32d. per rupee. 

(m) Currency notes should be printed 
in India. 

(n) Government not to interfere with 
the immemorial practice of the Iddian 
public of melting currency coins. 

(o) The sterling investments held 
against the Indian note issue to be liqui- 
dated as early as possible and transmit- 
ted to India in gold. 

(p) The use of one rupee currency notes 
to be discontinued as early as possible and 
meanwhile not to be forced into circula- 
tion. 

13. The Terras of Reference to the Com- 
mittee were as follows;— 

"To examine the effect of the war on 
the Indian exchange and currency system 
and practice and upon"*’ the position of the 
Indian note issue, and to consider whe- 
ther in the light of this experience and of 
possible future variations in the price of 
silver, modiffcatlons of system or practice 
may be required, to make recommenda- 
tions as to such modiilcations, and gene- 
rally as to the policy that should be pur- 
sued with a view to meeting the require- 
ments of trade, to maintain a satisfactory 
monetary circulation, and to ensuring a 
stable gold exchange standard." 

Rupees and the 
Sovereign. 

14. The outstanding effect on the Indian 
exchange and currency system has been that 
the system has broken down at a time when 
India enjoyed a large measure of prosperity 
as displayed by the foreign trade returns. 
The undertaking by the authorities to sup- 
ply rupees without limit of amount at the 
rate of fifteen to the sovereign could not be 
maintained owing to the rise in the price-of 
silver which made it impossible to supply 
fresh rupees (containing 165 grains of fine 
silver) at -that ratio without loss. In conse- 
quence of this rise in the price of mlver 
the standard ratio of .rupees to the sove- 

was given up, the sterling rate of ex- 
change for the rupee was raised by stages 
&nd the Secretary of State for 
India is now sellrag rupee bills at that rate 


which makes the present relationship of the 
rupee to the sovereign in working practics 
11 to 1. 

15. It is true that the main object which 
the authorities kept before themselves in 
working the system was to maintain the ex- 
change value of the token rupee in meeting 
foreign payments. In the words of the 
Chamberlain Commission the "cardinal fea- 
ture" of the system was "absolute securi^ 
for the convertibility into sterling of so 
much of the internal currency as may at any 
moment be required for the settlement of 
India’s external obligations." But whatever 
object the authorities had in view in work- 
ing the system, this cannot alter the funda- 
mental fact that the Indian currency was 
founded on the sovereign (a full value gold 
coin) as the money standard with rupees 
(token silver coins) definitely related to the 
sovereign at the rate of 15 to 1, and if it is 
impossible to maintain this ratio between the 
soveretign and rupees I consider that the 
system has failed m its moat important 
part. 

16. In support of this opinion it is neces- 
sary to recall the alterations made in the 
Indian currency arrangements in 1593. Up 
to that time India had a silver standard 
with mints open to the free coinage of sil- 
ver. The mints were then closed and_ the 
silver standard was given up. The silver 
standard was replaced a few years later by 
the standard of the sovereign, sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns being made legal tender for 
15 and rupees respectively, rupees being 
thus definitely connected with the sovereign 
at the ratio of 15 to 1 and also remaining 
full legal tender. 

THE MONEY STANDARD. 

17. There has been a difference of opi- 
nion as to the effect of these alterations in 
the currency arrangements. According to 
information placed before the Committee 
they have sometimes been described as hav- 
ing placed India on a gold standard, while, 
on the other hand, some authorities prefer 
to describe the Indian standard of value as 
a gold exchange standard since the effective- 
ness of the arrangements largely depended 
in practice on the action of the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India in selling 
or exchanging rupees for gold or sterling 
and sterling for rupees. But whether the 
standard is called a gold standard or a gold 
exchange standard, the alterations referred 
to could have no meaning except on the 
hypothesis that the money standard had been 
changed from a silver standard to the stand- 
ard of the sovereign and that rupees were , 
in effect made a fixed fraction of the sove- 


reigtL I cannot conceive that the mere 
title by wlvich the standard is described, or 
any mere arrangements followed in working 
practice, can admit of any alteration of the 
ratio legally established between the rupee 
and the sovereign. 

18. It seems to me to be impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of the legal 
standard for money payments. This stan- 
dard should be and usually is regarded as 
less open to repeal or modification than 
perhaps any other legislative Act. It gives 
the people rights as to the kind of money 
they may demand in exchange for their 
labour or goods, rights which cannot be re- 
moved or modified without inflicting wide- 
spread injury and risking the greatest dis- 
content. The Indian money standard was 
definitely changed from silver to gold so re- 
cently as 1893 for reasons affecting directly 
the Government of India and the Indian 
people, and proved to be of great benefit 
to India as a whole. But it is impossible 
to contemplate another permanent change in 
the rupee value of the sovereign for reasons 
which have not originated in India and at 
a time when neither the Government (apart 
from the part they play in the currency 
policy) nor the public have been inconve- 
nienced by the standard legally established. 

19. Jt is true that under the stress of 
war it has been a common expedient of 
Governments concerned to treat their money 
standards as of litte account and to resort 
to inflation of currency as a means of con- 
ducting the finance of war. Ko such reason 
applies to tho Indian case. The inflation 
of the Indian currency during the war was 
a genuine inflation as distinguished from 
the artificial inflation witnessed in most of 
the belligerent countries. It arose from the 
balance of indebtedness due to India. The 
breakdown of the system was not due to 
war expenditure by the Government of In- 
dia. It was caused by the acceptance in 
London of payments due to India in the 
form of sterling, which could not be trans- 
mitted to India by the usual methods. The 
commitments to India of the belligerent na- 
tions, as to other countries, could be met 
in the usual manner through exchange ope- 
rations or specie remittances. They were, in 
fact, unable to pay in international money, 
and obviously the best course to follow was 
that in fact followed in settling similnr 
commitments in the United States by the 
flotation of loans. 

BRITISH LOANS. 

20. Unfortunately, India had not been 
prepared financially for absorbing her fav- 
ourable trade balances in any other form 
than the precious metals. Although India 


is nonnally a creditor country with trade 
balances running highly favourable to her, 
other means of adjusting favourable balances 
than the precious metals have not been 
actively sought for. That is one of the dis- 
advantages of currency arrangements con- 
ducted by the Government. Great Britain 
as a creditor country set an excellent ex- 
ample of cancelling her favourable balances 
by investments abroad. There has been no 
encouragement in India of that method of 
settling trade balances. There is far more 
British and other money invested in India 
than Indian money invested abroad. Still, 
there is little room for doubt that, during 
the war, British Government loans could 
have been successfully floated in India on a 
very Inr^ scale on the same lines, and terms 
as some of those publicly floated in the Unit- 
ed States to meet the expenditure of the Im- 
perial Government. It is also probabla 
that something could have been done to en- 
courage Indian investors to buy the Indian 
sterling loans held, in London, if arrange- 
ments had been made for payment of the 
interest at tho Government district trea- 
suries in India. • 

21. The break in the standard ratio dur- 
ing the war was, however, less serious than 
the still grAter break during the present 
year. The overwhelming demands for war 
requirements were ah an end, and, although 
trade demands were urgent, it was impera- 
tive, in the interests of the great majority 
of the people of India, that their rights in 
the standard money of the country should 
have been protected from further modifica- 
tion. Trade and circumstauces, esperially in 
peace, must conform to the standard of 
money rather than that the money standard 
should accommodate itself to them. If it 
was impossible to meet trade demands with- 
out breaking the standard, that would be a 
reason for declining to meet them, but hardly 
a reason for meeting them and breaking the 
standard. 

II. — Watering the Note 
Issue, 

22 . With regard to the note issue there 
has been a completo reversal of the proce- 
dure formerly observed in the matter of {he 
fiduciary issue the effect of which on the 
note issue itself can only be described as ex- 
tremely unfortunate. The former practice 
waa to increase the fiduciary issue by 
investment of a portion of the metallic re- 
serves, and this was done only when tho 
proportion of tho latter to the total of the 
not^ in active circulation had shown, over 
a considerable period, a position sufficiently 
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strong to warrant nn extension of tho 
invested reserves and a corresponding dimi. 
notion of tho metal reserves. During the 
war, however, tho fiduciary issue was ex- 
panded to an enormous extent without re- 
gard for tho considerations which formerly 
decided extensions of tJiat form of issue. It 
was no longer a case of investing a por- 
tion of tho metallic reserves hold in India 
against outstanding notes; notes were bold- 
ly issued against which no metallic reserves 
in India had ever existed. Also the pro- 
portion of tho metallic reserves to the total 
of the outstanding notes was not allowed 
to have any weight. It was a case of sim- 
ply watering the note issue in its worse 
form— issuing notes without any mclallic 
backing. In other words, it was a forced 
loan from the Indian public free of inter- 
est. It was an extreme measure to apply 
to the Indian note issue even daring the 
war and at a time when there were im- 
mense sums held in London belonging to 
the Indian currency. Indeed, it appears to 
have been adopted because of the difficulty 
of transferring tho balances held in London 
to India. But even so,* the warnings which 
liad been given at the outbreak of the war, 
when there was a run on tho paper cur- 
rency offices for the encashment of notes, 
should have shown the necessity of main- 
taining the notepssuo in a strong position 
and the undesirability of weakening it by 
an overissue of notes. 

23. No exception can, of course, be taken 
to the security held against the notes thus 
issued which consisted of British Treasury 
bills, but the better course would have been 
to inVlte the public to take up tbe bills 
or some other form of British securities. 
The public might not have cared to accept 
the same rate of interest as the India 
Office obtained on the investments, but 
even if it had been necessary to pay a 
higher rate of interest it would have been 
better to face this cost rather than im- 
peril the safety of the note issue. 

INCONVERTIBILITY. 

24. Not unnaturally there was much dis 
cussion as to the note issue becoming an in- 
convertible issue, and, indeed, an actual 
state of inconvertibility was only avoided by 
the narrowest of margins. To my mind 
inconvertibility would be a disaster of the 
first magnitude for the note issue and for 
India, It would destroy all confidence In 
Government’s own paper money. Not only 
so but, seeing that British Government 
securities are *bo largely held against the 
note issue (the amount is Rs, 835,000,000 
which, at the present rate of exchange of 
28. 4d., is approximately 93,000,0001.), the 


credit of Groat Britain is also involved. 

25, I have mentioned that an actual 
state of inconvertihillity was avoided only 
by the narrowest of margins. This vas aid- 
ed by the e.Kccptional measures taken res- 
tricting tlie movement of coin by rail and 
stcainer, which had tho cITcct of confining 
c.xchnnge ability of notes into coin to the 
seven head currency offices. Even now in 
these offices conversion of notes into coin is 
directly and indirectly impeded. 

26, Nothing can better show the cCv-l 
on the public mind of the great expansj.'t' 
in the fiduciary issuo and the methods 

ted to avoid demands for encashment than 
tho fact that currency notes were quoted at 
a heas-y discount. A telegram from the 
Viceroy, dated the 8th November, 1919, 
stated that tho highest rates of discount on 
currency notes reported during 1DI8 were 19 
per cent, in tho Central Provinces, 16 per 
cent, in Bengal, I3j per cent, in Burmah, 
but His Excellency added that during 1919 
the highest rate reported was 3 per cent. 
This telegram showed not only a very high 
rate of discount in 1918, but also that it 
was widely spread throughout the country, 
and while it is satisfactory that tbe rate of 
discount has fallen to a low figure this year 
the fact that such a considerable discount 
existed is one that roust have a lasting in- 
fluence on the minds of the public. The 
Governor of Uie Bank of England, in the 
course of his evidence before the Oommittee, 
remarked that a premium on gold was a 
very vicious thing. I think that, in the 
sense that a preminm on gold is vicious, a 
discount on currency notes within India is 
equally vicious. 

METAL RESERVES. 

27. In view of the great disturbance _ to 

tbe credit of the paper currency arising 
from the great expansion of the fiduciary, 
issue, I consider that the metal reserves 
should be strengthened as early as possible 
by the liquidation of the reserves invested 
in London, and also that, in order to re- 
establish confidence, a high percentage of 
cash reserves should be maintained for many 
years to come. About 80 per cent, would 
not be too high a figure to fix as a normal 
proportion of metallic reserves to the total 
of notes outstanding. It must be remember- 
ed that this metallic proportion on the Slst 
March of each year from 1910 to 1915 inclu- 
sive averaged 78.2 per cent. , 

28. A well-conducted note issue is not 
only an economical and therefore profitable 
form of money, but also has an important 
educative effect in a country like India 
with a backward and ignorant mass of 
people. Also, it should be remembered that 
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tlio mtcroal trade of India is much larger 
J than the external trade. Mr. E. M. Cook, 
C.I.E., of the Pinance Department, has ex- 
pressed the opinion tliat the internal trade 
* is certainly fifteen times larger than the 
external trade, and that possibly the pro- 
portion is even higher. The nltimate pos- 
sibilities of extending the note issue are 
therefore very great, but the first essential 
is to ensure that there shall be no grounds 
■ for distrust of the issue, and particularly 
that nothing should be done to give cause 
for the notes to pass at a discount. 

III.— The Price of 
Silver. 

29. The Committee ^ere also asked to 
consider tho bearing of possible future va- 
riations in the price of silver on the cur- 
rency system and practice. The reference 
of this question to the Committee shows 
the great iruportance attached by the au- 
thorities to the continued use of silver in 
• settling India's trade balances, even al- 
though the use of stiver cannot conti- 
nued for the present without breaking the 
standard ratio. It is, in fact, the cru.x of 
the whole situation. 

SO. Information placed before the Com- 
mittee lays great stress on the effect of the 
Pittman Act in the United States in its 
reaction on the price of silver and on the 
Indian currency position, and it was the 
Iiigh price of silver which was the reason 
given for raising the rate of exchange 
during receni. months which had the euect 
of altering the standard ratio between 
rupees and sovereign. 

31. It is almost impossible to exagger- 
ate the effect on the silver market of the 
raising o! the rate of exchange for the rupee 
and making the rate more or less closely 
dependent on the price of silver on the 
ground that that price made the rupee 
more valuable as bulfion than as a coin if 
the rate was not altered. It excited and 
inflamed the silver markets with anticipa- 
tions of continued buying on account of the 
Indian currency at rising prices and there 
are not wanting signs that silver interests 
are prepared to take full advantage of the 
situation created by this measure. 

EISE IN SILVER. 

32. I am unable to fall in with the idea 
that the rise in tho price of silver afforded 
solid ground lor this recent great altera- 


tion in India’s money standard. On the 
contrary, I contend that the price of silver 
has been artificial!}' forced to its high level 
by the exclusion of stocks of Indian silver 
from the world's markets by means of tho 
continuance of the prohibition of exports 
of silver, and the raising of the excliange 
rate. The position is that the • American 
production of silver is shut out of tho 
world's market automatically by the opera- 
tion of the Pittman Act if the price of sil- 
ver should fall below 1 dollar per fine 
ounce. The Act requires that until the 
silver taken from the dollar reserves is 
restored, the United States Treasury must 
buy at 1 dollar per fine ounce any silver of 
American origin tendered to it at that 
rate. This provision in the Pittman Act 
has been taken as establishing in effect 1 
dollar per fine mmee as the minimum' price 
of silver until the amount of silver with- 
drawn from the dollar balances has been re- 
stored, and since the silver dollars with- 
drawn under the Pittman Act for the Orient 
represent between twice and three times 
the normal American prodnetion, it is esti- 
mated that tbe process of restoration will 
e.xtend over a period of several years. The 
future production of American silver being 
thus assured of a market at a stated 
price, owing principally to tbe demands for 
Indian coinage during tb’«^ war, and tbo 
current of trade showing tho probability of 
fresh demands for India, while China was 
a keen buyer it was only to be expected 
that the price of silver would rise. At the 
moment of writing tbe price in London is 
about 78d. This price has been made pos- 
sible only by the prohibition of exports of 
silver from India and by tbe raising of 
the rate of exchange, which has the effect 
of lowering the rupee value of all silver 
held there and making exports unprofit- 
able. But for the prohibitory' orders and 
the raising of the rate of exchange it 
would have been profitable for Indian 
holders to sell silver, and Indian sales 
would hare prevented tho great rise in price 
which has taken place. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the high world' price of silver 
can only be regarded as wholly artificial, 
and consequently as a reason for such a 
drastic step ns the alteration of the money 
standard ratio between rupees and the 
sovereign has no weight. 

33. It is frequently said that India is a 
'sink for the precious metals and never allows 
them to come out. Here was an opportu- 
nity of disproving such statements. Sil- 
ver would have been freely exported but 
for the measures taken by Government to 
prevent exports. 
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INDIA AND SILVER. 

& 1 . The exclusion of India’s silver from 
the Tvorld’s market is not altogether a new 
thing. It was practically excluded by im* 
posing a <lv\ty on silver imports and not re- 
funding the full duty paid when the silver 
was re-exported, and granting no refund of 
duty -whatfioever on molted silver ornaments 
coming from the districts even in time of 
famine. I add a note on this subject in 
the ancillary problems dealt with at the 
end of this report. 

35. There is the objection that it was 
necessary to protect tlie silver currency 
against depiction by export by means of 
ordinances forbidding exports. This is an 
objection which would have very great force 
in a country like the United Kingdom 
where the subordinate Bilvor currency forms 
a small percentage of the total amount of 
all kinds of currency in active circulation 
the loss of which by export would causo 
the greatest inconvenience. In India it has 
very little force because the total amount 
of silver currency is far in excess of the 
quantity in active circulation and held 
against the note issue. It is estimated 
that there are about 3,000,000.000 to 
4,000,000,000 of rupees in India, iforcover 
the amount that India could eeU tor ex- 
port could not have reached very important 
dimensions because foreign buying power is 
limited, while Indian silver would not be 
accepted by the United States Treasury to 
replace the dollar balances since the replace- 
ment has to be made from silver of Ame- 
rican origin. 

36. A more serious objection to permit- 
ting silver exports was the extreme vulner- 
ability of the paper currency reserves of 
coin, because of the extent to which ' the 
note issue had been watered by ordinances 
sanctioning the issue of notes in India 
against British Treasury Bills held >n Lon- 
don. But here again the position was most 
artificial. The expansion of the note issue 
on the security of British Treasury Bills 
was in effect a forced loan from the Indian 
people, a method of meeting the difficul- 
ties of the time which I venture to sug- 
gest should not have been resorted to.- 
Tbe proper course was to suggest to the 
British Treasury the desirability of floating 
public loans in Iniha on the lines of those 
raised by the British Government in the 
United States, if the payments to India in 
London could nob be completed by trans- 
mission to India in the usual manner. 

BELLING CURRENCY. 

3'^- A real practical difficulty in the way 
of removing the embargo on silver exports 


as contrasted with the difficulty artilicial'y 
created by the watering of the paper car- 
rcncy, wn.s that silver exports would have 
increased the amount of the balance due to 
India, which tlie authorities were alreaJy 
unable to transmit to India, and would 
also have involved a change in the method 
of adjusting the balances. Obviously, 
with silver exports, it would have been ab- 
surd to continue to settle tlie trade balances 
by means of the sale of rupee bills 
in London. Tlio settlement would hare 
had to be made in gold or by some form 
of deferred payments. The latter form of 
adjustment would not have been easy In the 
absence of preparation of the Indian mar- 
ket to take outside ‘securities. And there 
would, no doubt, have been the usual objec- 
tions to India being paid in gold. StlU, 1 
venture to think that even if gold had been 
required India could reasonably have expect- 
ed consideration in tlic special circum- 
stances of the case, especially after the war 
was ox'cr, and the embargo on gold exports 
had been removed in the principal money 
centres. The point at issue was a vital 
one for India, namely, whether India should 
be compelled to give up a vital part of, 
her established money standard because tho 
price of silver had made her token silver 
currency more valuable os metal than as 
coin. India hod the power, and it would 
have been profitable for her and to her in- 
terest to prevent the rise in the price of 
silver by sales of the metaL The mere fact 
of Indian sales would have broken the 
strength of the silver market. In such cir- 
cumstances it would not have been unrea- 
sonable for India to ask that her trade 
balances should be paid in gold so that she 
should be able to export silver for the 
prcserv'ation of her money standard. 

33. Since the above was written it has 
been reported tlmt the United States Gov- 
ernment have followed the method here 
suggested by offering to seU silver currency 
when the price of silver went above the 
melting value of their silver coinage. It 
seems to me that what Is being done in 
America could have been done in India. 

THE STANDARD RATIO. 

39. But even if exports of silver were 
not allowed for the purpose of preventing 
the price of silver from rising, there was 
atill no occasion to adopt the extreme mea. 
sure of raising the rate of exchange, and 
BO breaking the standard ratio. India 
did not require additional supplies of rupees. 
She could carry on for many years without 
any new silver coinage. The only altera- 
tion required would have been to stop the 
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coinage of rupees, and tliat would have oc- 
-2 curred automatically by reason of the loss 
^ coinage would involve. But if the coinage 
- of silver • ceased because it was uoprofit- 
' I able, the trade balances if they continued 
c to bo favourable would have to be set* 
tied by other means than importing silver, 
f- It appears to me that the authorities were 
5 not willing to permit of a settlement by 
5 other means. They had come to regard 
’ the practice of selling rupee bills in Lon- 
don without limit of amount as an all 
essential part of their duties in the ad- 
ministration of the currency wliich could 
not be given up. Yet the position proved 
that there was in fact a limit to the issue 
of rupees if the standard ratio was to be 
maintained, since rupees could no longer 
bo coined without loss at that ratio. Bather 
than give up the sale of rupee bills the 
authorities raised the rate of eschange, so 
breaking the ratio, and continued to offer 
rupee bills for sale. 

40. Still another method of avoiding the 
raising of the rate of e.vchaoge because 
of the high price of silver would have 
been to impose a duty on all exports at 
a rata sufficiently high to provide the 
means of meeting the additional cost of 
silver over the price at which silver could 
be bought and coined without ioss at the 
fixed ratio. Such a duty would have the 
effect of moderating the foreign demand for 
Indian produce, and thereby moderating the 
balance of trade due to India ; while on the 
other hand, if India is compelled to accept 
payment in silver, the duty would enable 
India to avoid paying more for it than the 
price at which it could be bought and 
coined without loss. 

41. The authorities considered that there 
were only two alternatives open to them, 
either to raise the rate of exchange or to 
debase the silver coinage. I have endeav- 
oured to show that there were other 
courses open to them without raising the 
exchange or debasing the rupee coins. But 
even if it were the case that they had 
only these two alternatives it is by no 
means certain that they took the better of 
the two. My own belief is that the people 
of India would prefer debased silver coins 
to an alteration of the ratio which the 
raising of the exchange involves. It would 
not be practicable or advisable to call in 
all the rupees in the hands of the public 
to be recoined, but any new coinage that 
became necessary could be issued in the 
form of a special silver coin, such as, for 
example, a two-rupee coin containing a 
reduced quantity of silver. 


EXCHANGE AND SILVER. 

42. In connection with tbo question of 
debased coins I may say here, by way of 
parenthesis, that although the Government 
of India have taken power to issue a 
nickel half rupee or eight anna coin I trust 
that they will hesitate before putting jt 
into circulation, and also that the sugges- 
tion which has been made that the eight 
anna nickel piece should be made legal 
tender for a larger amount than one rupee 
will not be agreed to. The appearance in 
the currency system of one rupee paper 
notes and of two anna nickel coins has suffi- 
ciently alarmed the Indian people and led to 
the hoarding of rupees. It is unsafe to 
carry the debasement of the coinage any 
further by the use of nickel coins. I am 
of opinion that the eight anna nickel piece 
should not he put into circulation at all, 
and I suggest that instead of it an eight 
anna silver piece of reduced fineness should 
be coined and made unlimited legal tender, 
the existing eight anna coins being with- 
drawn from circulation for rcco'mago at tho 
reduced fineness. The practice of issuing 
subordinate coins of reduced fineness has 
been followed in the coinage of Erance and 
of the United States, and it seems to me 
much preferable to the use of nickel for 
such a high valued coin as the eight anna 
piece in India. 

43. The authorities in raising the rate of 
exchange were, no doubt, influenced by tho 
difficulties there would have been in settling 
the balance of trade by other means than 
silver, and especially gold. But I venture 
to question whether they have the right, 
by executive action, to disturb the legally 
established money system. The people of 
India are accustomed to complaints from 
financial quarters about India’s absorption 
of gold, but they were fairly entitled to 
expect that their rights in the money stan- 
dard would have been protected so far as 
the Government authorities were concerned. 

44. Also, it is difficult to sec where the 
advantage lies, in making the rate of ex- 
change follow the price of silver. If silver 
has to be bought at present prices and 
coined into rupees at the present rate of 
exchange there is no economy of any conse- 
quence in using silver instead of gold. One 
of tho advantages claimed in former years 
for issuing rupees iDste.ad of sovereigns wa% 
that it was economicab The rise in tho 
price of silver took away that advantage. 

INDIA AND GOLD. 

45. I deal later with some of the objec- 
tions raised to Indian demands for gold, 
but here I may point out that there is. 
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some misapp^rehension on the subject. The 
foreign trade of India is normally con- 
. ducted with 77 other coxmtries. From the 
following statement which I bad supplied 
to the Indian press it will be seen that 
in the year 1913-14 (which was the last 
normal year before the war) the trade with 
each country resulted in a balance against 
India in the case of only five principal 
-countries, the total adverse balance being 
47,807,9(X)1., of which the principal one, the 
United Kingdom, had a balance due by 
India of 40,093,8001. All the other countries 
trading with India had' to pay over 
B8, 462,3001. to India. When, therefore, India 
takes gold ifc is because gold as the inter- 
national form of money is due to her in 
payment of commodities supplied to those 
other countries. 
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culation. It is very easy to esaggerate 
the importance of meeting the ' require- 
ments of trade. Trade elsewhere is accus- 
tomed to finding its requirements met with- 
out the active intervention of Governmeats 
by means of sales of Govetriment biiK 
The usual and correct attitude of Govern- 
ments is to provide machinery for coinage 
and to leave it to its own automatic ac- 
tion, except for the provision of subsidiary 
coins. There seems to be no good reason 
for trade with India to. be conducted on 
different lines from those followed by other 
advanced countries. The requirements of 
trade in this connection consist of finding 
the means of exchanging foreign money lot 
Indian goods to satisfy the needs of the 
moment. Trade as such is not concerned 
with currency policy or with the economic 
effect produced by the method of carrying 
out its exchanges. Its concern is purely 
personal and temporary to see each transac- 
tion completed. The concern of the Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, should be to pro- 
tect and safeguard the interests of the 
people as a whole in the maintenance of 
the legally settled standard, and I consi- 
der that Government would be performing 
its duty better by paying more atten- 
tion to this aspect of the question than 
by showing anxiety for trade requirements. 
It is no doubt a convenience for banks 
and some of the public to be able to get 
Government rupee bills for making remit- 
tances to India, and, when required, also 
from India. But it is not a convenience 
that trade has any right to look for. So 
far as tho Secretary of State has to sell 
bills to meet Government’s own require- 
ments, the practice of offering the bills for 
sale is unobjectionable. Bufc that is not 
the case when hills are sold in excess of 
Government's own needs and without limit 
of amount on the ground that such sales 
meet trade requirements. Tho real reason 
for this latter practice is not so much to 
meet the convenience of trade as to retain 
the power of diverting payments of India's 
foreign balances from gold to silver. 

V.— The Gold Exchange 
Standard. 


IV.-rThe Require- 
ments of Trade, 

Committee were further asked t 
make, recommendations as to tho polic 
^at should be pursued with a view i 
meeting the requirements of trade and t 
maintaimng a satisfactory monetary ici: 


47. The Committee were further asked to 
make recommendations as to the policy 
which should bo pursued with a view to 
ensuring a stable gold exchange standard. 

48. Before examining the working of the 
exchange standard I think it desirable to 
refer to some of the objections raised to 
the Indian money system. 
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40. The Governor of ti© Bank of England 
in tbo very important evidence he gave 
before the Committee, while ho disclaimed 
any knowledge of Indian conditions, com- 
mented freely on the money methods prac- 
tised in India. Tins criticism, coming 
from the highest currency authority in Eng- 
land, calls for careful consideration. A few 
of what appear to mo to be his principal 
ojections may be stated. 

60. He took exception to the medium of 
exchange (goldj being used as a vehicle 
for hoarding instead of being left to play 
its part in the regulation of the exchanges. 
It was a wasteful employment of gold and 
detrimental to the interests of the indivi- 
duals who practised it and to those of 
India as a whole. He thought it would be 
much more to the interests of India oa 
a whole that her favourable trade balances 
should be invested in some productive 
form abroad, as Great Britain used to set- 
tle her favourable balances by investing 
them in foreign interest-bearing securities. 
He also thought the Imperial Government 
would have some grounds for imposing re- 
strictions upon the unlimited demand of India 
for gold in satisfaction of the balance of 
trade, and also because India had managed 
with reduced supplies of gold during the 
war ho thought she ought to be able to 
continue to do so. For internal circulation 
notes, he said, were as good as gold, as 
the experience during the war had proved 
in England, and all the gold that was re- 
quired was the amount Ukely to be with- 
drawn for export by presenting notes. 

51. From these opinions it is clear that 
the Governor of the Bank thinks that 
India should economise the use of gold on 
the same lines as those followed in England. 
This is not the place to discuss the merits 
and demerits of the English system, but 
since it is put forward as an example for 
India to follow it seems necessary to say 
that, so far as the economy of gold in the 
internal circulation is concerned, the great- 
est agency in securing it has been the de- 
posit-cheque system which originated with 
the bankers and their customers, apart from, 
and it is sometimes said in spite of, 
the Government of legal system of currency. 
Also, the methods by which the internal 
economy of gold for circulation purposes was 
attained in England developed simultaaeous- 
ly with the growth of the method of can- 
celling or avoiding gold imports in settle- 
ment of favourable foreign exchanges by 
means of foreign investments. 

SOAEDING. 

B2. With regard to the suitability of this 
system for India it seems necessary also fo 


draw attention to the psychological differ- 
ence between the people of India and the 
people of England. The people of India 
are a subject people with, a history of 
many centuries behind them of insecurity of 
private property. They have been driven 
by the force of circumstances in the past 
to secret as far as possible such property 
as they valued. -• The British people, on the 
other hand, hove a long, proud record of 
insular security. They are an independent 
race, and their enterprise has carried them 
all over the world, where they have farm- 
ed connections and found favourable in- 
vestments 'to the great advantage of indivi- 
duals and of their mother-country. IE 
therefore, the British people have them- 
selves, independently of their Government 
been successful in developing currency 
measures which have economised gold so 
satisfactorily to themselves this must 
very largely be attributed ^o their 
national characteristics and their his- 
torical sense of security. ii> cannot 
necessarily follow that the same gold econo- 
mising measures are suitablo to India, where 
the people have different traditions. 

63. So far as the objectionable boarding 
of gold is concerned there is not only the 
old tradition of insecurity of property in- 
ducing them to board, but there is the com- 
paratively new form of internal token cur- 
rency, not exchangeable into gold, which 
makes a very strong additional inducement 
to those who can afford it to hoard gold for 
security, as explained in a later paragraph. 

64. In the matter of internal currency, 
India has nevertheless made considerable 
progress in the direction of following Eng- 
lish currency methods, particularly in the 
form of notes and cheques, although she 
is a long way from economising to the same 
extent ©b in England in the metallic back- 
ing to cheques. 

LARGER LOANS. 

65. But while India stall requires, and 
must require for a long time to come, a 
very solid metallic backing for her credit 
currency, that is not to say that she re- 
quires constant additions to her mefallic 
currency merely because her trade balances 
are favourable. When the Governor of the 
Bonk of England suggested that India, 
should follow the English practice of settling 
favourable foreign balances by investments 
abroad, he touched the weakest spot in the 
administration of the Indian currency sys- 
tem, aod pointed the way to the real 
remedy to avoid excessive demands for the 
precious metals and particularly gold. The 


policy has been to sell rupee bills on India 
in London witlioijt limit of amount, urhich 
meant to any extent that might be neces- 
sary to settle tile trade balances, and while 
the policy did not exclude Indian invest- 
ments abroad, it left the matter to indi- 
•vddual initiative, and did nothing to favour 
or encourage such investments. Yet, if the 
objections raised to the absorption of the 
precious metals in adjustment of trade bal- 
ances are to be satisfactorily met, it can 
only be by means of investments abroad 
by India, or, which is very much the same 
tiling, by other countries borrowing in India. 

56. The war afforded a favourable op- 
portunity for getting India into the way of 
absorbing favourable trade balances by lend- 
ing to Great Britain, an opportunity of 
which advantage was not taken. It may 
be said that India had some difficulty in 
raising the loan of 100 millions which she 
voluntarily contributed to the cost of the 
war. There was not the same inducement in 
that case, that there would have been in 
the ease of a loan offered by the British 
Government, and the rate of interest offer- 
ed was not so good as the interest paid in 
some cases for similac public loans raised 
elsewhere by the Imperial Government 
India is full of money, and notwithstand- 
ing the general idea that it is not avail- 
able for investment, in my opinion it is a 
<luestion of terms and security. 

57. Since the wide break in the standard 

ratio between rupees and the sovereign with 
its attendant unsettlement and feeling of 
insecurity, there is now less chance of India 
-seeking investments abroad than ever. There 
Are in addition to the instability and in- 
security of the money standard, questions 
■cvMisected frith iar^tsMats TPbich 

must scare Indian capital, such questions, 
-for example, as foreign taxation, capital 
levies, and inflated values due to artificially 
inflated currencies. But the same results, 
80 far as the settlement of exchanges are 
concerned, could be obtained by the rais- 
ing of foreign and particularly British 
loans in India. 

68. Under the present system it can no 
doubt be claimed that India does in fact 
lend abroad through the investments held 
against the paper currency issue. But In 
so far as such investments represent 
either a forced loan from the people of 
India free of interest, or a tax on the 
money of the Indian people as explained 
later, they are not free of objections. I 
hardly think the Governor of the Bank had 
such loans in view when be made his aug- 
.gcstion as to India investing abroad. 


GOLD EXCHANGE STANDARD. 

69. Coming now to the working of th# 
gold exchange standard, it seems necessary 
to mention the fact that the Indian money 
standard has been the subject of constant 
public controversy for many years. I have al- 
ready referred to the difference of opinion as 
to whether it was a gold standard or a gold 
exchange standard. But the mere fact that 
there is any opening for this controversy 
is, by itself, a most uridesirable and un- 
settling feature in money affairs. The 
standard should be so fixed and defined 
as to leave no possibility of dispute or 
question as to what it really is. As al- 
ready stated, I take the view that the le- 
gally established money standard is the sov- 
ereign with rupees definitely related to 
the sorereigD at the rate of 15 to 1. 

60. In contradistinction to this legally- 
established standard, the gold exchange 
standard has no legal validity. It has 
not been clearly and explicitly defined. 
The authorities who conduct it exercise 
the widest discretion in its regulation, but 
hitherto have been careful to respect the 
legally-constituted ratio between rupees and 
the sovereign. Its usual working character- 
istics are well known. In one direction 
the object aimed at is to provide absolute 
security fop the convertibility into sterling 
of so much of the internal currency as 
may be required for the settlement of In- 
dia’s external obligations. In the oppo- 
site direction it undertakes to sell rupee 
bills on India without limit of amount. In 
aiming at the maintenance of the sterling 
exdiange it resembles the English system 
which, before the war, made a pointy of 
seeing that the exchanges remained within 
(Ae goiW points. la aadsrtskiag to 
rupee bills on India without limit the gold 
exchange standard system is unlike the 
English model, which, by means of the Bank 
rate, restricted expansion in the volume of 
internal credit currency and made it •depen- 
dent upon the extent of the gold reserves. 

61. The undertaking to provide rupees, 
which are token coins, without limit of 
amount, may in one sense be considered 
as authorised by the circumstance that 
rupees equally with sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns are full legal tender. Under the 
old silver standard rupees were, of course, 
legal tender, and when the standard was 
altered it was necessary to continue 
them as legal tender because of the great 
quantity which was then in circulation. But 
whether, from the point of view of the 
statutory standard of the sovereign, the 
tremendous volume of rupees which has 
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been added to tlie token currency can be 
justified is another matter. In reality the 
Endless issue of token coins, much in excess 
of what is needed for internal exchange 
purposes, amounts to a form of taxation 
on the money of the public. It is this cir- 
■cumatance that is to a very large extent 
responsible for the extraordinary demands 
for gold and sovereigns in.India. It rir* 
tually compels the Indian people to seek full 
value for the token money with which they 
have been over-supplied for ordinary cur- 
rency purposes, and is thus largely respon- 
sible for the hoarding of gold of which so 
much is heard. India’s hidden stores of 
^old can never be expected to be used 
profitably for the benefit of the holders or 
of the State so long as no reasonable 
■assurance is provided that, when used, 
ihey will remain a gold asset, and that 
-assurance is not provided by a currency 
in circulation entirely composed of or bas- 
ed upon token coins. 

62. UTien I say that the issue of rupees 
largely in excess of what is needed for 
•ordinary internal exchauges constitutes a 
form o! taxation on the money of the pub- 
lic, it is necessary to add that the difference 
hetween the cost of gold coins and silver 
•coins, which is the amount of the tax, does 
not go into the Indian Treasury balances, 
but goes to form gold or invested reserves 
in London which are intended to meet 
remittances from India at a fixed rate 
which cannot be made so advantageously 
-through other channels. But even |f (he 
profits on coinage went to swell the reve- 
nues of the Government they would be no 
less open to the very serious objection that 
■they really formed a tax on the money 

of the public. 

63. In present circumstances, however. 
Ibis form of taxation has practically ceased, 
since the coinage of rupees at the moment 
is not profitable. But as a counter-balance 
to the virtual disappearance oi this tax, ib 
latest development of the gold exchange 
standard system has, by raising the rate of 
exchange and breaking away irom the statu- 
tory standard ratio, depreciated the com- 
mercial value in rupees of the whole of the 
rnpe© currency which has already been 
taxed. 

DEBTORS AND CREDITORS. 

W. This latest development gives ground 
for the gravest anxiety, not only on account 
of the depreciation in value of the im- 
mense volume of the rupee currency, but 
also because it means a revolution in. 
the financial and economic life of India. 


65. It alters as it were by a stroke of 
the pen, tlie existing relations between cre- 
ditors and debtors. It cuts down the value 
in rupees of all existing holdings of the 
precious metals in India relatively to their 
value in the markets of the world, including 
the gold portion of the reserves held 
against the note issue, and, Eicnilarly, it 
cuts down the value in rupees of all exist- 
ing and future stocks of Indian produce, 
and through this effect on the value of 
produce it is bound to prejudicially affect 
scores of millions of Indians engaged in 
agriculture, whose struggle for existence is 
already most severe. It js not too much 
to say that it will threaten the very exist- 
ence of xoDlions of such people. It will 
further handicap Indian industries in com- 
petition with similar industries abroad and 
will severely cbedc the prosperity of India. 
No doubt there will be some compensation. 
Tho finance of the Government will be re- 
lieved so long as the rate of exchange re- 
mains high, since the home remittances will 
cost considerably less in rupees, and it will 
be an advantage to those who buy import- 
ed goods or have payments to make outside 
of India. 

06. It has been urged that one benefi- 
cial consequence will be the lowering of 
the high price level in India. This may 
be granted, since the value in rupees of 
Indian produce, the price of which is ruled 
by outside markets, must fall. But it is 
nevertheless a questionable method of re- 
ducing prices. There has been no artificial 
inflation of the currency. Inflation of the 
currency has been a genuine inflation in 
India caused by a surplus of sales over 
purchases abroad. Even the forced loan in 
the paper currency issue is represented by 
debts due by the British Government. By 
the change in the standard ratio prices will 
be brought down, since prices are reckoned 
in rupees ; but there is not the same good 
reason for changing tho standard money to 
reduce prices that there is for deflating an 
artificially inflated currency to obtain the 
same result. In my opinion the inflation of 
currency in India is the consequence rather 
than the cause of high prices. The cur- 
rency has been inflated because the balance 
of trade was favourable and because addi- 
tions to the currency were the normal way 
of settling trade balances. The balance of 
trade was increased by the increased prices 
paid for commodities for export. In this 
way the additions to the currency were a 
consequence oi high prices. On the other 
lumd, the inflation of currency cannot in its 
tom be held to Lave raised prices, since all 
accounts go to show that currency of all 
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kinds has been hoarded on a very largo 
scale, and hoarded money docs not act on 
prices. Tho change in the standard ratio 
Trill bring down rupee prices, but it will 
leave undisturbed tho real cause of tho high 
prices in India, which waa that world prices 
were high and world prices were lugh main* 
ly because the currencies of many countries 
were artificially inflated. It is simply a ca^e 
of altering the nature of the money in which 
prices are reckoned, and, when advanced in 
excuse for tlie change of ratio, can only bo 
regarded as an argument to deceive the 
people. 

BALANCE OF TIIADE. 

C7. The clTcct of the change outside of 
India cannot be so clearly estimated. But tho 
probabilities arc that with tho higher sterl- 
ing cost of the ntpee the demand for Indian 
produce will fall off, while remittances 
from India being ebenper in rupees im- 
ports will bo slitnulntcd. If these prob- 
abilities should materialise India's trade 
balances will become less favourable to her 
than they have been, or it may be the trade 
balances will turn against her. In either 
event the London market, where India’s in- 
ternational trade is mostly financed and 
finally adjusted, will be relieved of the ne- 
cessity of settling India's trade balances by 
means of specie remittances to the same 
extent as formerly, if indeed specie remit- 
tances to India will be accessary at al), 
while in addition to that advantage the sti- 
mulation of imports by the reduced rupee 
cost of sterling exchange will increase the 
demand for English textile manufactures. 

G3. These revolutionary changes in the 
Indian money system should not have been 
possible and much less necessary at a time 
when immense sums were duo to India in 
exchange for her commodities. They arc to 
be explained by the particular bent of the 
policy followed — a policy of makiog India ac- 
cept payment in -India of the balances due 
to her as far as possible in the form of 
rupees. A policy less rigidly bent in that 
direction would have been susceptible to the 
need for meeting the very special circum- 
stances of the time by other methods, such, 
for example, as that suggested by the Gov-^ 
ernor of tho Bank of England when ho’ 
pointed out the desirability of investments 
abroad in settlement of India’s foreign 
claims. It is a policy which has persistenUy 
ignored the essential safeguards of a gold 
standard, and particularly the safeguard 
of limiting the issue of token coins. It has 
by mere executive action changed the legally- 
estabUshed gold standard into a gold ex- 
change standard, making the maintenance 


of exchange tlio object to be attained U 
place of the provision of gold money witli 
a limitation of token money. .And while 
the maintenance of c.xchangc was the rnsin 
object, tho policy has broken away from the 
normal rale of excliango on tho ground that ' 
tho rise in the price of silver rendered 
that course necessary, although, as 1 Bare 
endeavoTircd to show, there was no real ne- 
cessity for doing so. The fact that the 
maintenance of exchange was so readUy ab- 
andoned and the sale of rupee bills cou- 
tinued, combined with the persbtent flood- 
ing of India with silver token money, gives 
ground for the theory that^ fixity of ex- 
change was only the ostensible object of the 
policy, and that the real object was to com- 
pel India to take silver in place of gold 
money. Further, it is a policy which is set- 
tled and managed in London, and which ne- 
cessarily operates in the markets of London 
and India. That the interests of the London 
market have not been witliout influence in 
ahaping tho policy may be gathered from 
tho enormous sums of money or investments 
belonging to the Indian currency which 
have been accumulated thbre. The profits 
on silver coinage were steadily collected into 
the gold standard reserves >o London, and 
now that the coinage of silver has ceased 
to bo profitable, a now departure has been 
made in the issue of currency notes in In- 
dia on the security of investments in Lon- 
don, which has bad tho effect of rapldlyj 
accumulating an enormously increased store ' 
of Indian currency money in London, These 
arc changes which will bo viewed in India 
with the gravest concern and mistrust 
69. India is fairly entitled to a system 
of sound money. The gold exchange stand- 
ard has failed to provide such a system, 
and I nm-unable to make any recommenda- 
tions for its continuance which would secure 
the stability it has lost. I consider that the 
authorities had no right to take the action 
of raising tho rate of exchange and, in my 
opinion, it is their duty to proceed to undo 
what they have done. 


VI.— Policy. 

70. On the subject of policy I desire to 
associate myself generally with the ^ews ex-^ 
pressed in the following extract from the 
able memorandum submitted to the Com- 
mittee by Sir Stanley Reed, Kt., K.B.E., 
LL.D.,' of Bombay:— 

** i . . . I am strongly of opinion that the 
control now exercised by the Secretary of 
State over the Indian exclianges should 
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E be abolished at once. Official control over 

1 the exchanges is always' a bad thing, and 

2 whilst possibly justified under the immense 
;• strain of the war, should not be retained 

a moment longer than is absolutely necee- 
. sary. It has already been abolished in 
every other country in the world, and it 
, should be abolished in the case of India 
with the minimum of delay. Whilst this is 
true as a financial proposition, it ia spe- 
cially true of a country in the political 
condition of India. The -■ Government of 
India, and to no less a degree the Secre- 
tary of State, suspect in the eyes of a 
large section of the Indian community. 

All its actions are jealously regarded, often 
misunderstood, no less frequently misre- 
presented. The Secretary of State ope- 
rates G,000 miles from the great Indian fin- 
ancial centres. He is surrounded by, and 
naturally amenable to, interests which 
are not Indian in tbeir ideas and aims. 

He acta in secret, and it ia frequently im- 
possible to obtain any information in In- 
dia of the groundwork of measures which, 
however, wise and expedient in themselves 
are not understood end are liable to per- 
version in India itself. The political dis- 
advantages of such complete powers be- 
ing exercised in secret so far from the 
people who are vitally affected by them, 
cannot easily be exaggerated. The only re- 
> 1 . medy is for the Secretary of State to div- 
) est himself as completely as possible from 
the management of the Indian cur- 
rency and exchanges, and to allow these 
to be governed by normal conditions.' It 
is essential, therefore, that the fixing of 
the exchanges by the Secretary of State 
and tho distribution of Council bills 
amongst a limited circle of ‘approved’ 
buyers should not be restored- Council 
bills should be sold by open tender to 
whomsoever may apply, the only limita- 
tion being the smallest amount to be ten- 
dered, which might be retained ot the 
figure of 10,000 rupees. Whatever inconve- *“ 
niences may attach to this procedure will 
bo outweighed by the practical advant- 
age of freeing the Secretary of State from 
the suspicion which, however unwarrant- 
ed, is widely entertained, of subordinat- 
ing the interests of India to those of finan- 
cial institutions in the City of London, 

• and of giving banks with their head- 
quarters in London a preference over 
banks with their headquarters in India, 

"The first of these essential steps is to 
remove all restrictions on the free move- 
ment o! gold and silver bullion to and 
■ from India, and to establish free and un- 
. tattered trade in both precious metals. It 


ia the* inalienable right of every creditor 
country to determine for itself the form 
in which |ts debtors shall be paid. India 
is a creditor country and will remain . a 
creditor country for as far ahead as we 
can see. India is a billion-using country’, 
and the present exchange and currency dif- 
ficulties have largely arisen from the ar- 
rest of the normal flow of gold to India 
and tho substitution of credits abroad by 
Government for the liquidation of the large 
balance of trade. Deprived of the normal 
supply of gold bullion, India has turned 
to tho only precious metal available, and 
has absorbed coined rupees in prodigious 
quantities. There ran be no financial 
health in India until this traditional de- 
mand for bullion is satisfied. The Cur- 
rency Commission of 1913, presided over 
by Mr. Austen Chamberlaio, laid down 
that ‘the extent to which India should use 
gold must, in our opinion, be decided 
eolely in accordance with India’s own needs 
and wishes, and it appears to us to be 
just as unjust as to force gold coins into 
circulation in India on the ground that 
such action will benefit the gold-usin^ 
countries of the rest of the world, as it 
would be to attempt to refuse to India 
facilities for obtaining gold in order to 
prevent what adherents of the opposite 
school have called the drain of gold to 
India.’ The demand for freedom of trade 
for India in the precious metals comes 
from every important financial and com- 
mercial authority in the land, and it 
must be boldly and unequivocably recog- 
nised. 

"It is objected that India is a bottom- 
less sink for the absorption of the precious 
metals, aud that gold once pilSsed into ge- 
neral consumption in India is permanently 
lost to the rest of the world. This at- 
tempt to fasten upon India an exceptional 
and invidious responsibility for tlie con- 
sumption of gold cannot be too ^dgorously 
combated. India is still an illiterate 
country, whose credit and banking facil- 
ities are miserably unorganised and where 
the practice of holding small savings in 
gold and silver ornaments is centuries old. 
Yet its normal demand for the industrial 
arts, and for the satisfaction of the social 
customs of three hundred and fifteen mil- 
lion people, was met before the war by 
about ten millions of gold annually. The 
ITnited States of America was reported re- 
cently to be absorbing a million sterling in 
gold per month for industrial purposes. 
Tet no one saj-s that the United States 
is a bottomless sink in the matter of her 
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gold absorption. It is stated that in Eng- 
land one of the most flourishing trades 
during the war yras that in cheap jewel- 
lery, in which form the working classes 
invested a substantial proportion of their 
increased earnings. Every country in the 
world uses gold and silver for industrial 
and domestic purposes, and it induces a 
sense of angry injustico to find that tho 
Indian demand for the precious metals, for 
precisely tlie same purposes, is perverted 
into senseless hoarding, especially when the 
history and conditions would justify a far 
larger gold absorption than tlie Western 
nations with their general literacy ond 
highly organised credit systems can claim. 

“The success of these and any olhef 
measures which may be adopted will large- 
ly depend on the puhllclty with which 
they are carried into effect. 

“Attention has already been drawn to 
tho particularly difficult task which the 
Government of India has to discharge 
owing to the political status of India. 
That political status inevitably exposes 
all tbe acts of the Government of India to 
distrust, misrepresentation, and prejudice. 
Whilst this is true of the Government of 
India, which is in close contact with lo- 
dian opinion, *whosc^ members are well 
known in all commercial and financial 
centres, and where successive Finance 
Ministers have made it a practice for,>A 
number of years to keep in personal 
touch with financial and commercial opi- 
nion, it is doubly true of the 

Secretary . of State the final au- 
thority in all financial matticre 

affecting India, who operates six thousand 
miles away, remote from Indian thought, 
fecHng, and influence, but in living con- 
tact with the London market. Experience 
has taught us that the only remedy for 
misunderstanding in India is publicity; the 
antidote to misunderstanding and distrust 
is tbe 4rutli. A mountain of ^misunder- 
standing of the most regrettable character, 
involving political dangers of great magni- 
tude, has been reared by the secrecy with 
which the Secretary of State controls In- 
dian financial policy ; • this mountain can 
be levelled only by the truth, spread with 
the widest publicity. It followi, then, 
that all financial operations carried on by 
the Secretary of State should be conducted 
in public and that the path of wisdoni lies 
in the Secretary of State divesting himself 
so'tsvf as possible from the management 
o he Indian currency and exchanges, 
an substituting for this management au- 
tomatic operations carried out in the gaze 
of the public. ® 


“An important step in this direction 
will have been taken if a free, open, and 
automatic exchange is established, Couc- 
cil bills being sold to the highest ten 
dorers. But it will be necessary to sap- 
picinent this measure by others in the 
same direction. AH purchases of silver 
for the Government of’ India should be 
by open tender to be delivered in Bom- 
bay. Quito apart from the fact that this 
will attract to tho great bullion market 
of Bombay silver from all parts of the 
world, it is tho only means whereby the 
cloud of suspicion which overhangs the 
purchases of silver for the Government of 
India can bo dispersed. The returns relat- 
ing to all operations— currency and ex- 
change-undertaken by or for the Govern- 
ment of India, should bo towebsd In Ihe 
fullest possible form and published at fre- 
quent and regular intervals. Tho financial 
porition of India is such that she has 
thing to fear from publicity; publicity is 
the great Instrument through which to 
strengthen her credit abroad, and the 
position of tho Government of India at 
home. Mogna est verilas et proevalehit'- 
but truth cannot prevail if it is interred in 
the archives of the India Office.” 


Ancillary Problems. 

71. In my opbion'' the duty charged on 
silver imported into India is closely con- 
nected to deter the economic advancement 
of the people of India. This is a question 
j\hich is not of importance so long as the 
embargo on private imports of silver is 
maintained, and no duty is consequently 
being levied. But when the embargo is rais- 
ed 1 suggest that the duty should be given 
up because it is, in effect, a levy on the 
petty Ravibgs of multitudes of the people. 
Tbe practice which custom impels the In- 
dian masses to place such small cash re- 
serves as they can scrape together in un- 
fruitful investments in silver ornaments is, 
of course, a maftey for regret, but it is 
simply a continuance of long established 
custom on thj part of poor and ignorant 
classes whose individual accumulation are 
very small, and as a foim of savings, not 
a fit subject for taxation. 

72. It has to be remembered that the In- 
dian masses were for long accustomed to see 
the values of ^silver, and of rupees on an 
equality. They could at Jiny time convert 
their silver ornaments into rupees with 
little loss. With tho closing of tho Mints to 
tbe free coinage of rilver this traditional 
equality of silver with rupees was broken. 
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Rupees became of less value tlian sl'ver. 
That change by itself was startling enough 
to the poorer and uneducated classes, but 
while it had the effect of depreciating the 
value in rupees of their holdings of silver, 
it gave them the opportunity of putting 
future savings into the customary form of 
silver at an advantageous rate relatively to 
rupees. To this great change in the posi- 
tion of silver relatively to rupees there came 
to be added another innovation in the form 
of an import duty on silver, which meant 
that everyone who followed the usual cus- 
tom of purchasing silver, was called upon 
to pay a contribution to the State. The 
amount of llie duty is a minor considera- 
tion. It is the fact of the duty being 
levied which is obiectionablc, for if the 
principle of a duty is admitted there is al- 
ways the risk of the duty being expand- 
ed, and that has already happened. 

73. The great alteration caused in the 
rupee' valuation of silver by the ch.voge in 
the monetary standard from silver to gold 
followed by the duty on silver iropoils,. cut 
right into tho^'csjablisbed traditions and 
habit.s of the masses in the matter of their 
savings ; and while there was good reason for 
the change in the standard there seems 
to me to be no sufheient reason for the 
silver duty. It is not calculated to inspire 
the masses with a sense of fairness on the 
part of Government towards their monotaiy 
iiablts, and on that account, is, I consi- 
der, likely to retard ilicir economic ad- 
vancenTent on sounder lines." 

' 74. The duty on silver as carried otit io 
practice is objcotionable in other . ways. 
\Yhcn imported silver -is re-exported the 
duly paid on importation cannot be recover- 
ed in full, thus placing an unfair burden 
on the Indian purcliaser. In coosequence 
of this inability to recover the duty in full 
'on re-exports, the Indian silver market is 
blaced at a disadvantage in competition 
with silver markets elsewhere, leading fre- 
quently to silver being retained in India 
when it might be re-exported. This disad- 
vantage to the market reacts on holders 
o! silver when they have occasion to dispose 
of their holdings, because, although they 
have paid the duty at the time of purchase, 
they may find when they come to seR that 
purchasers will de^duct the duty from the 
market price on the ground that the silver 
maj'*hove to be sold abroad in competi- 
tion with other silver markets. -s 


India’s Banking 
Problem- 

India has an area of 1,802,637 square 
miles, and it contains 2,253 towns witli 
29,740,223 inhabitants and 720,342 'villages 
with a population of 285,406,168. On the 
31st December, 1917, the total number of 
banking offices in India was only 402, and 
many of them overlapped in the larger 
towns. In fact, on that date there were in 
the whole of India only 163 towns which 
had bank offices. The United Kingdom, 
with a population of 43,000,000, had 9,133 
banking offices. Canada, with a population 
of 8,'460,000, has about 4,000 branches of 
banks. Further, there are 294,875,000 illite- 
rate people in'^India, and out of the 
18,539,573 literate’s there are only 1,670,337 
literates in English. 

70. The vast and scattered population of 
India has thus modern banking facilities at 
165, stations only, and consequently the fin- 
ancial power of India is insufficncntly mobi- 
lised. Money lies dormant in endless small 
hoards. - 

. 77. It will be seen that there is a vast 
virgin field for the development and expan- 
sion of banking and « for the col- 
lection into bank- reserves of the innu- 
merable stores of money lying idle tbtough:- 
out the country which could be utilised for 
the benefit of tbe holders and for the good 
of trade and of the State. At the same 
time expansion must necessarily be slow. 
Tbe Indian public cannot be hurried and 
hustled in such matters. 

78. It is Eometimes said that a greater 
development of banking would cure the cur- 
rency troubles. That seems to me to be put- 
ting the cart before the horse. The first 
essential to a great extension of modern 
banking is a currency system which inspires 
tbe public with absolute confidence. A credit 
system cannot overcome the difficulties aris- 
ing from a system of money which is liable 
to violent changes in the valuation of the 
different forms of money of which it is com-' 
posed, such as the present alteration in 
the ratio of rupees to the sovereign, No 
credit system could cure that fault in the 
money on which it rests. On the contrary, 
unsound money would imperil the credit sys- 
tem. Hence, in my opinion, the need for 
makiiig the money system in India a spe- 
cially strong and sound one if the money re- 
sources of India are ever to be mobiKsed 
iu a great banking system. ^ 
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-VEDIC INTERPRETATION AND TRADITION 

By ViDHUSEKHARA BHATTACHARYA, 

Visva'bharati, Santiniketan, Bengal. 
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Dear Friends,- 

I am realb’ thankful to you for the great honour you have done me 
by kindlySisking me to preside over the present session of this section of 
our Oriental Conference. But let all honour bo His .who is the Knower 
6f the Veda (i^edavid) and the Author of the .Conclusion of the Veda 
(Fednnfafert). I stand before you certainly not as a teacher, but rather 
as a pupil and as a fellow-student ; for I do not pretend to guide you, but 
.rather 1 wish- to be guided by you. Nor have I come here with the 
intention of solving some di^cuU problems, or removing some of the 
doubts which you may have, or of putting before you any great thoughts 
or results of new researches that might have been made by me ; but I 
.stand before you in all humility to place for your consideration some of 
what appear-to' me to be the fundamental problems in the uiterprctatioa of 
the Veda. I approach these problems with special reference to those who 
hold the Veda" as an inspired and a sacred heritage, and find it a great 
source of peace and happiness in their lives. 

Let me begin with a short apologue which has been handed down by 
the Rishis : . * , 

5 HltSluWMOlit I 

tfrjrq JTT II 


— Samhilopanhad^Drahmana 3. 

‘Verily Vidya (the ^'^cdic Lore) approach the Brahman thus: "Protect 
me, I am your treasure.” ’ 

The Brahman realized it, and undertook to protect her. He was also 
duty-bound to do so, for he know'the old in|unctlon : ‘When a man is 



bom, he is born uith a debt (to pay) — a debt to the Gods, a debt to the 
Rishis, and to the Fathers, and to Mankind.’ (SB, 1. 7. 2. I ; See TB, 
VI. 3. 10. 5). He must free himself of his debt to the Gods," the Rishis, 
os well as to the rest. So far ns his other debts are concerned, the scrip- 
tures teach him how to repay them. His debt to the Rishis can only be 
repaid, as they declare, by becoming their ‘Treasure-warden’ (nidbi-gol^a), . 
by protecting the treasure ; in plain words, by continuing the study of 
the Veda. 

Whatever might be our attitude towards life and culture, it has got to 
be admitted that the V^etla is really a reasure, a treasure not only for the 
Brahman, but also for the humanity at large, a most precious inheritance 
of the past. And it is specially so for us Indians, as it is‘the ultimate 
source, directly or indirectly, of whatever we have thought about and 
striven for the peace and happiness of man and the universe during the * 
whole course of our existence as a people. 

Let me, however, strike a note of warning, and I think that the andent 
teachers will lent! me their support when I do so. The treasure must not 
be confounded with its receptacle : wc should know that the adhSra is 
generally of a <Iiffercnt material and character from the ndArya. Tlie gems 
of truth ore ensconced in the entire mass of tlic Veda. The Creek proverb 
says that the part is greater than the whole. Yct'the ‘.chole lias its value 
and its fustillcation^as a fact of histor>' and as an influence on life when 
it is an influence. Human Society is a chequered pattern, and we have 
..wise men and foolish men, we have saints as well as sinners. Wliat we * 
may be tempted to regard as useless may have its use with others. And 
we must take note of it. 

Be that as it may, I was telling you the story of Vidya. Let me 
continue it. The Brahman undertook to protect her. But has he done 
so? If so, how far has he succeeded? Did the Vedic tradition remain 
unbroken? If it did not, howiong then did it continue? I want to tell 
you another storj’. Fifty years ago it was first told by Max Muller in one 
of his Hibbert Lectures,* and I think it is worth repeating, even thought 
it may be a little long. 

“These men,” continues the great savant referring to the Brahmans of 
his time, “and I know it as a fact, know the whole of Rig-Veda by heart, 

‘ CoUected Works of Max MflWw, Lectures on the Origin of Religion, I/mgmans, ** 
Green & Co., 1898, pp. 132 fj. 



just as their ancestors did/ three or four thousand years ago ; and though 
.they have MSS., and though they now have a printed text, they do not 
leam their sacred lore from Uiem. They learn it, as their ancestors leamt 
it, thousands of years ago, from the mouth of a teacher, so that the Vedic 
succession should never be brokcu. The oral teaching and learning be- 
came in eyes of the Brahmans one of the 'Great Sacrifices’ I have 

had visits from natives who knew large portions of the Veda by heart ; I 
have been in correspondence with others who, when they were twelve or 
fifteen years old, could repeat the whole of it.® They learn a few lines 
every day, repeat them for hours, so that the whole house resounds with 
the noise and they thus strengthen their memory to that degree, that 
when their apprenticeship is finished, you can open them like a book ; 

. and find any passage you like, any word, any accent. One native scholar, 
Shankar Pandurang, is at the present moment collecting various readings 
for my edition of the Rig-Veda, not from MSS., but from the oral tradition 
of the Vedic Srotriyas. He uxites on the 2nd March, 1877 ; T am collect- 
ing a few of our walking Rig-Veda MSS., taking your test as the basis. 

I find a good many dificretices which I shall soon be able to examine more 
closely, when I may be able to say whether they are various readiugs or 

not As I write a Vedic scholar is going over your Rig-Veda text. 

He has bis own MSS. on one side, but docs not open it, except occasionally. 
He knows the whole Samhita and Pada text by heart. I wish I could send 
you his photograph, how he is squatting in my tent with his Upavlta (the 
Sacred Cord) round his shoulder, and only a DlioU round his middle, not a 
bad specimen of our old Rishis’. 

"And though it may have sounded to some of you like a fairy-tale, 
'believe me, it is truer in all its details than many a chapter of contemporary 
history.” 

This story depicts the condition of the Vedic studies by the Brahman 
fifty years back ; and I can tell you that even at the present time you will 
find, mostly in the South, such half-naked Brahmans (their race — a race of 
giants — is, alas, declining every day), repeating the sacred hymns handed 
down to them from generation to generation and sa>ing those prayers 
which were first uttered thousands of years ago on the banks of the 
Sarasvati or some other sacred river by Rishis like Vasijtha or ViSvamitra — 


Indian Antiquary, 1878, p. 40: 'There are thousands of Brahmans’ the editor 
remarks, ‘who know the whole of the Rig-Veda heart and can repeat it.’ 
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Ciie Ribhis vvho stntid al the head of Indian Culture, but who in the hands 
of Udsyinpathetic though “ingciiiiis and judicious” experts on Indian 
culture received, together with their go<Is, the sobriquet of "barbarians*'. 

You are now to draw your own conclusion as to whether the Vcdic 
succession or tradition was completely broken at the time of Yaska, or of 
Sayai^a, or whether it continued unimiiaircd down to a generation back, 
—since when, owing to altering conditions and ideas of life, it has suffered a 
check ; and it was luckj* that wc could save some of it through the printing 
press. 

Here naturally arises a question. The request of Vidya to the 
Urahman was for her protection. This certainly did not mean protection 
of only the text in which she was enshrined, but also of the interpretation 
in which dwells her soul. Tor the Urahman was enjoined not only to read, 
but also to understand ilic \vtla {<tdli}(yo jiicyaf ca), without looking 
forward to any earthly reward for it {nifkarana}. 

Now, so far as the text is concerned, it has been universally accepted 
as having been preserved intact. The Brahman here has performed his 
task to perfection. But what about the intcr|>retation? 

In order to understand the situation in the matter of the correct 
interpretation of the Veda-vidyS— the interpretation which -was intended 
by the Rlsbi to whom the mantra waJ rcpealfd— let us take note of 
the diffictiltics from the case of a living poet and his composition. We 
have here a living poet of world-wide fame, Rabindranath Tagore. Let 
us lake one of bis best known mystic poems, approach some of our best 
scholars and cultured men who have the recpiisite training in and feci for 
literature and are teachers of the subject, and ask them individually to 
intcrprrt that particular poem. And what shall we see? We shall see 
that iidraii munir yasya utalam iia bhiniiam ; there may be partial agree- 
ment here and there, there will nc\'cr be entire agreement ; in fact, there 
will sure to be some disagreement. And yet it may be that none of 
of the interpretations proposed by these eminent scholars is the right 
interpretation, that is, the iiiterprcation which the poet himself had in 
his mind when he composed it. Supposing that these scholars and 
experts in literature went on in their own way, and each taught bis own 
particular interpretation to his gronp of pupils, and these latter in their 
turn also taught their own pupils the interpretation receiv’ed from their 
masters, we would have a series of traditional interpretations, each 
equally old. How can a man of a future generation judge these various 
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traditions, or one tradition, as correct? How can it be raatntained that 
the interpretation first offered bj’ those prominent teachers was the right 
interpretation, simply because these teachers were eminent jneu, or because 
they were contemiioraneous with the i)oet himself, or were assodated with 
him? 

A poet does not necessarily interpret his own poem, for he is not 
bound to do so; nor is it his business. He composes a poem and there 
ends his work. But he may give his interpretation if he pleases. Now, 
let us again think over another aspect of the question. Supposing that the 
poet explains at a time one of his poems to a particular individual. The 
latter perhaps does not fully comprehend, or conprehends the explanation 
fully, but does not remember the \\lioIe of it, and without any considera- 
tion of 'the fact of his forgetfulness he starts to explain the poem to the 
group around him, and from the group begins a school of tradition. Here 
we may ask a question: Will it be right to thiuk that one who has 
received this tradition is justified in claiming that his is the right inter- 
pretation, because the line of succession He belongs to is directly connected 
with the composer of the poem? Will it be reasonable to hold that the 
direct connection with the author of tlie {)oem is itself o suHiefent < 
ground for the genuineness of the interpretation given to it? 

There can be another situation to make the whole question further 
complicated. It may be that the jroet himself explains one of his difficult 
poems to a person of superior culture, intelligence, and memorj*. This 
person retains the explanation perf^ly well and hands it over to a 
second man, and the second man to a third man, and in this way another 
line of tradition grows up. But fads relating to the origin of this tradi- 
tion, that it goes back to the poet himself and has been transmitted 
unimpaired, remain unknown. This interpretation, the only right one, 
is not noted down in any book for some generations, though passed 
traditionally, and then n late writer offers it, without mentioning its 
credentials. How arc we to discriminate the genuineness of the tradition 
in a case like this? 

Situations like the above are possible with a living poet; m fact, 
some of these cases have actually happened with the works of Kabindra- 
nath himself. It is quite conceivable that in the case of a Vedtc poet, to 
whom a particvilar ninnlra was revealed or by whom it was *visioncd' 
(dffja) thousands of years back, simitar things have happened. 
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Tlie difScuIty of dtscrimiiialiDii in this matter seems to have been 
noticed or anticipated even by a poet In the Rig-Veda itself (X.71.4), 
when he saj-s: 

^ Efra- 

‘Even while seeing, one does not sec Speech ; even while hearing, one 
docs not heart it.* 

And it is also quite clear from Yaska’s observatioti (1.20) to the effect 
that there were Rishis who had inlniiivc insight into dharina (Jafcfalfc/ia* 
dftnnnau), bvW the teachers of a sMbsctiucnt age lost that intuition. And 
these later teachers who, according to a commentator, may be described 
ns i.e., sages who derivctl ihcir wisdom not directly as the 

earlier sages did, but from others, declined in the power of communi- 
cating instruction. This is <iuitc natural on account of impermanence of 
human knowledge (f’«ri<?<ivirfyi}»iiOio/va<), as Yiiska would express it. 

This lowering of the high intellectual i>osition, as time w'cnt on, 
brought in new view-points and new interpretations. And I may refer 
you, for instance, to the mystic hymn called /lsynvoi»»yn in the Rig-Veda 
(1.164). It is found there, as you all know, how some of Its stanzas have 
been interpreted in different ways in the commentary of Sayapa. It is 
well-known that Sayaya is not the author of all these interpretations, as 
it can very clearly be shown that in a number of cases his variant inter- 
pretations were current in the country hundreds of years before him. Let 
us take, as an example, the following stanza (32) of the same h}Tnn : 

^ t* ?? ^ 3IF7 ^ 

^ I 

S STT^tffjn 3T*rT- 

Ici«l tl 

‘He who made him knows not of himj [he is) verily out of sight 
now of him who saw him; fie, enveloped within his mother’s womb, with’ 
numerous progeny; entered into nlffl*’.* 

It is to be noted that the word nirrli in the fourth line of tlie stanza 
has two meanings, ‘calamity’ and ‘earth*. Kow, what docs the manlra 


MVhitney, AV. Tr., K.IOIO, slightly modified. 
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raean? The opinion is divided. Some say, it implies that one having 
a number of children falls into calamitj'; while others are of opinion that 
it- refers to the phenomenon of^in (rorfaJL-arHian). Tlie fonner are the 
ParivrSjakas or wandering religions mcndicints, while the -later are the- 
Nairuktas or scholiasts. And both the view's arc mentioned by Yaska in- 
his N^irwfeto, 11.8. 

Here is another mystic inanfra from the Rig-Veda, IV^58.3 : 

. s' llW HWlti) 'OTPI I 

»t5r ^ naqf sn 6^ n 

'Four are his horns, three are his feet; his heads are two, and his 
hands are seven. Bound wnth a triple Ijond, the strong one (or the 
showerer of bounties) roars loudly ; the great god enters into mortals’.* 

Who is that great god? Some say, according to the Nirukla^pariSiffa, 
XIII. 7, he is yajfia. The four horns arc with reference to it four Vedas j 
the three feet arc the three savnnas or pressing out oi somaoulcc at the 
three periods of the day j the two heads are the two libations, introductory 
and concluding ; the seven hands arc the seven metres ; Miotind with a 
triple !>ond' refers to three-fold scripture, Mantra, /tr.j/iHiajio, and Knipa. 

Others say, the great god is the sun ; the four horns are the four 
dlrccUoas or cardinal points (div'l ; tUtco (cct arc the three Vedas (ns, 
according to the Tailtirtya Drahinana, III. J2.9.I, the movement of the 
sun is connected with the three Vinlas : IVdair eU'inyax tribhlr fti 
iilrvj/i) ; the two heads are the day and night ; the seven hands are the 
seven rays of the sun ; ‘bound with a triple bond’ refers cither to the three 
regions (terrestrial, atmospheric, and celestial), or to the three seasons (hot, 
rainy, and winter). 

1 want to refer you to one more explanation of the nl>ove passage 
which the great Patailjali, tlic Commentator of P.inini (l.i.-i.) gives. lie 
cxphiins ft with reference to speech (5aWa) from the point of Wcw of the 
grammarians. He says that the great go*l is speech ; the four horns are 
the four kinds of the words, noun (naman), verb (Skhyata), pre- 
position (ii/’amrgj), and particle (ei/>dta} ; the three feet are the three 
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times, present, past, and future; the two heads are the two forms of 
speech, eternal and artificial; the seven hands are seven case-ending 
{vibhaktis) ; the triple bond signifies the connection of a word when it is 
Uttered with the three parts of tfie body, the chest, he throat, and the 
bead. 

And if you want to know the observation of Sayapacarya, be would 
tell you that other explanations are also possible here. 

I should like to quote here one more mantra from the same AsyavS- 
mtya Siikta (RV, 1.164.45): 

«rr^ tiRRrdi *1^1^ \ 

arft l^aigon ^ JpftRnt: i 

351 ^fir ffifen 

ii 

‘Speech hath been measured out in four divisions : the Brahmans 
who have understanding know them. Three kept in close concealment, 
they do not move. Of speech men speak only the fourth division.” 

Now, what are these four divisions of speech? Look into the 
Sul>pleineut to Ihc NiniUa (XIII. 9), and intoSayapa, and you will find not 
less than seven iuterpretations, according to different schools, to one of 
which belongs the author of the Moli5bh:'js5'a, P.'itaujall, explaining the 
stanza himself (I. 1. 1.), 

Apart from the explanation of different Vedic passages great diver- 
gency is found also with regard to particular points; for'instance, the 
identity of the Alvins — a question which is still being discussed. Yaska 
himself raises it and giv» his answer (XII.l) : "But who are the Alvins? 
Some say ‘heaven and earth’ ; 'day and night' say others ; while others say, 
they are the sun and the moon. But according to the Aitihasikas, they are 
virtuous kings." 

Not less than eight or nine schools of older expounders of the Veda, 
such as the Yajuikas, the Vaiyakaranas, the Naidanas, the Panvrajakas, 
the Nairuktas,‘and so on, are mentioned by Vaska, besides more than one 
and half a dozen of teachers holding different views with regard to particular 
points in the Vedic texts. 

There is no reason to think that the interpretations offered by them 
are always' without authority. For instance, the identity of the Alvins 


• Griffith (modified). 
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'The hymns ore not to be intcrprctccl as isolated texts, but accord- 
ing to their context.* 




iqTI 


Tor, a person, who is not a Rishi, or who is without severe meditation, 
has no intuitive insight into them {viaftlras).* 


g ^ iptfira: qinwt » i q< fl c ag{ grong i 

‘It has already been said [Nirukla I. J6) that among those who arc 
versed in tradition, he who is most learned deserves special commenda- 
tion.” 

The author then proceeds to show the importance of reasoning in 
the following passage f;uoted from a Bcuhmana. 


qrr fr i ^ 

aiM^X I FtBBf *1^ fegr^I; 

‘Verily when the Kishi.s were pas.sing away, men inquired of the gods, 
“Who shall be our Rishi?’* They gave them tliis science of reasoning as 
Rishi {larkam for consideration of the sen«c of the hymns. There- 
fore whatever is decided by a man weU-versc<l in the Votla bccomes*«r|;a 
or derived from a Rishi.’ 

It is then clear from the above that In order to understand the sigiil- 
fiwnce of the Veda our traditional method legard these three things as 
essential : (1) .fruli, oral tradition from the mouth of 0 competent Acarya, 
or from repositories of traditions, such as the Brahmanas ; (2) tarka or 
reasoning ; and (3) tapsa ; which 1 think ought to be translated in such 
cases, as Jluir has already done, as ‘severe mctlitation.’* Of course, it is 
understood that the essential preparatory' knowledge of the six Vedangas 


‘ Transl.itions mostly by Muir. 

’ This reminds one of the following words of the Puddha in the MahSparMb- 
bSnasiilta (VI. 1) : ‘Now the Exalted raie addressed the venerable Ananda and 
said : It may be Ananda that in some of yon the thought may arise "The word of 

the Master is ended, we ha^e no Teacher morel Tlie Truths and the 

of the Order, which I have set forth and laid down for you all, let them, ®‘tCT 1 
^ gone, be the Teacher of yon".* We may also recall the storv of the last .Sum 
G«ru Govind Singh declaring that after his demise the Sikhs nill have to obey the 
Granth Sahib as their Gunt. 

* ^ support of it the following mav be qnofed from the .’V/Htidafea Vpanlsad 

2 3 * rasya /il5Ma»iaya»ii lapah. Cf.'the sense of aifc'afa jn the Chsndogya Up. 



prctaliou was lost before the former’s time is> crroocoos.’ Other scholars 
like Professor Bliaffavad Datta have come to the same conclusion from a 
Study of both axmilablc commentaries and incomplete fragments. 

■ With regard to the tradition I should like to put before j'ou the 
follouing fact also. According to the Vedantists there are three courses 
(prasllu'uia-traya) for ai^certainmg the meaning of Vedanta, viz., the iruli- 
Praslhuua or the Course of the Vedtc Texts, the sm^li-pTasthana or the 
Course of Traditiou, and the sufra-f>rai{/taim or the Course of the Aphorisms 
(of Dadarayaua). It follows from it that sometimes when the true meaning 
frnti or sjjlm it can be dune with the help of the And as such the 

s»ir/i cannot be neglected. And, I may suggest, this smfli-prastliana may 
be applied in the case of some of the Vedic texts, too, with conspicuous 
results. For instance, we read in ilic I'ajasancyisatuhiia, IX.2 (Uopanifad 
2 ): 

STB: 1 

c5i(5i ^ II 

'It is only performing karmas that one should desire to live here a 
hundred years. Thus it Is in thee, and not otherwise than this. Karma 
does not affect (lipyalc, root ///>) a niao.’ 

Where is the explanation of this verse? 0ocs it not remind one of 
the following couplet of the sniff/, iJic Dhagavad-gUS (IV, J4) together w’ith 
the whole philosophy of karma expounded there? 

Jit I 

‘Karmas do not affect (limPanli, root Up) me. nor have I any desire for 
the consequence of a karma. He who thus knoweth me is not bound by 
karmas.’ 

Let me take another example. The following stanza occurs in the 
Bffiadaranyafea Up., IV. 4. 7, as well as iit the Kaiha Up., VI. 14 : 

^ IKWT I 

sw II 

• ‘WTien all the desires cease which were dierished in liis heart, then 
the mortal becomes immortal, then here he attains to Brahman.’ 



It 


Where do we get the fullest interpretation of it? Is it not the same 
the JJJia^nvad-£Tln, which having thorongh’.y discussed the topic 
repeats the same tnilh only in different words (11.71) ? 

9 ?n^fJTfv3p7«3TH ii 

‘Whoso forsakes all desires and moves about free from yearnings and 
from the notion of ‘I aui* and 'll is mine,* he attains to peace.’ 

Or let us consider again. Is it not that the same truth 'there is only 
oue w’ithout the second* which has found expression in. Vedic texts,’ has 
again appeared through the U])auisad in a much later work, the Durgd- 
salHaiatt (included in the Mnrkatt^cya PtiTiiiia) in the following couplet? 

^ JUTTTO I 

'I am only one' in the universe. Who is other than me, that can be 
regarded as second? Sec, 0 villain, my manifestations are entering into 
me.* 

Here in the sni/// wc have cither a later deiclopnicnl or c-xpansion of 
an idea already cxprc^5cd tn the Veda ; or it may be that the stitfli 
passages only enshrine a traditional interpretation of the Vedic passages. 

Tins traditional relation belneen the Vdic ami post*Vcdic literatures 
is tm’iy \oo at»i*aTen\ ^o require any herrtViet dVscQS^uii. The point is that 
the i’uraiias, DhannaNislras, and other imrils frequently help us in 
elucidating the Veda, and as such they* are always deserving of respectful 
attention as reimsitory of tr.idition,— they should much less be ignored, as 
is unfortunately the case in certain quarters among Vedic scholars both 
in India and in Europe. This is jnst like the later Classical Sanskrit itself, 
with all its non-Vedic and so-called artificial character (which lias earned 
for it the contumely of Vcd-r-entJuisiasts in Europe), helping a great deal 
in understanding at least to some extent the general sense of a Vedic test. 
Just as we acknowletlge the common basis of both Vedic and Classical 
Sanskrit, wc should be equally alive to the common back-ground of both 
the Veda and the later literature. Wc may illustrate the point by a few 
instances. Even such popular works like the ^tmarakola which are read 

* For example, ‘There is only one Radra .ind no «vxntd’— >75. I. 8 6.1 ; ‘Tht wise 
say one in \artODS ways.*— RV. *1. tS4,iS. 
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in our Sanskrit Patliasalds by tender boys in their first year of Sanskrit 
give the meanings of a great number of Vedic words, though at times the 
original senses of sonic of them are found to have been modified. A 
young Sanskrit scholar of even seven or eight (wherever the traditional 
method is followed), if asked, will at once reply that the Vedic words 
MariUval ‘accompanied by Manits,’ ‘mighty,’ Saclt>ali ‘lord 

might,’ Salakratu 'having a hundred powers,’ Vrlrahm ‘Vrtra-slayer,’ 
Purandara for the actual word Purbkid ‘fort-shatterer,’ and Vajrabkrl 
'bearing the bolt,’ mean Indra. He will at once tell you that Vaisvdnara, 
Jdlavedas, TaiifmatJdl, and all used in the Rig-Veda, are 

nothing but Agni ‘fire’ ; and Mdlatiivtln is Vayu. Multiplication of 
instances is not needed. Here we have but a partial preservation of the 
Vedic tradition through school lexicons. 

Eh passant I may mention here the views of the Mnnaiiisakas who 
may be included among the Yajfiikas already icfcrred to in connection with 
Vedic interpretation. I shall quote here only two passages from the 
TaUliriyd Sanihila illustrating the methods of the Miraaiiisakas in inter- 
preting the Veda. They certainly reprtsent an old tradition and as such 
are entitled to the respect which Sayayicarya and others are given. The 
first of them runs (TS.II.1.1.4.) : 

I JTSnJ | 51 

^ ^STcimT STTeSVRl | t 5i: Sion: II 

'Verily here was Prsjapati alone. He desired ; 'May I create off- 
spring and cattle.’ He took out (from liis body) his omentum (fu^a), 
and placed it in the fire. From that the hornless goat came into being. 
He offered it to its own deity. Then did he create offspring and cattle.’ 

This is explained as myth (possibly in his anxiety to establish an 
eternal connection between a word and Us meaning) by Sabarasvainin in 
his commentary on the ilfim5»>iy«-darfaiia, I.l.IO. He says that Prajapati 
may refer here to an eternal object : (0 air, (it) the sky, or (iii) the sun ; 
the omentum may mean (i) rain, (if) wind, or (tii) the rays of the sun ; the 
fire implies (i) the fire of lightning (ToidyHla), or (ii) of the rays (dra'fa), 
or (ii'O of the terrestrial fire (f»flflfeiva) ; and the word aja taken to mean 
‘a goat’ signifies here (t) food (anna), or sted (bija), or plant (virudh). 
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And here is the second passage (TS.VII.1,10. 2»3); 






The plain meaning is that Sahara; a descendant of Fravahana desired 
that he might be a speaker of speech. But Sabarasvamin (1.1.31.) would 
explain it saying that there is no man known as Fravahana. Therefore 
there cannot be his descendant Pravahani. Tfie word is derived 
from #>rrt+ j/vah + ~i, the suffix =i is used to mean Ixith a descendant as 
well as an agent *, thus any eteciial olijcct that makes one cam' on a work is 
Priiva/irtHi. And Bflharfl k an oiioin.itO|toetic uord. 

I am speaking of the interpretations, and in this connection it seems 
to me that if we follow some of the reiimrks of Vnsln, many an iinexp’ain- 
ed myth or allusion, and many a mystic or obscure, or doubtful passage 
nail become perfectly clear. The following occurs in the Rig*Veda 
(X.5I.9): 

gsr wmsRiiTgtirjrm 

5(73 wni! I 

53^ II 

‘The introductory and the concluding oblations are entirely thine; 
let the juicy portions of the offerings l>c thine, het this whole sacrifice 
be thine, O Agni, and let the four quarters bow before thce.‘ 

Here it is quite clear that the introductorj' and concluding oblations 
belong to the deity, Agni. There can in no way be any doubt of it. Yet 
there are not less than six passages in different BrShmanas referring to 
the above verse, of which only one says that the deity here is Agni, while 
according to the rest the deity concerned is Chnndas (metre) or ftu 
(season) or /'afit (cattle) or pulna (breath) or alinan (soul). But why Is 
here such wide difference? Is It due to the ignorance of the authors of 
the Brahmanas? Yaska finds here a solution. And this solution proposed 
b}' him involves a fundamental prindple in approaching Vedic passages of 
a similar character. He is quite right when he observes f\^n.24) : 
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It nicnns that the Brahmanas have a great deal of bhakti-vada. But 
what is bhakii-vada ? Here bhakli is bhaga ‘part’ or ‘portion’ (cf. 
in svara-bhakti), and vdda ‘statement’ ; thus bhakii-vcida literally means 'a 
statement of a part,’ t'.e,, 'a statement only of a part of a thing and not 
of the whole of it.’ For instance, if it is said sithlio mdnavakali ‘the lad 
is a lion,’ it is to be understood that the lad is, so to say, partly a lion; 
in other words, the lad has a bltakii or bitaga, i.e., ‘part’ of a Hon, e.g-, 
the bravery of a Hon. The later word for bhakli-vada is guna^vada ’state- 
ment of quality,* gentrally translated by ‘statement meant figuratively.’ 
In the same example, ‘the lad is a Hon,' the speaker wants to express 
that the lad has the quality (ginta), i.e., bravery, of a lion. Here botli 
the lad and the Hon having the common quality, bravery, are identified. 
In explaining l>hakli-v»da, DurgaeSrya observes: 

wKhd?;i I ^5? gottr aigrtf eroFifs i 

Jl/infcli means imagination (or consideration) of quality by which a 
Brahmapa describes all things in all kinds of ways. But the truth must 
be investigated there.’ 

YS4.a gives here an example from a Brfihmat.ia : “’The earth is 
VaiSvanara, the year is VaiSvSiiaro, the Brahman is Vaifivanara.’ Here 
the author imist have found some common quality (rniTmflHyn gtina) of the 
earth, etc., and Vaisvaiiara, — owing to which there is this identification. 
But what is' that guna, or common giina ? It is for the reader to find it o :t, 
if he can. 

Now, with regard to those intrwliictory and concluding oblations, YusVa 
remarks that it is fixed decision (sthiU) th.'ii they belong to Afui. But 
what about the different statements of the Brahmanas? It is mere 
bhakli. i-e., with reference to some common quaHty participated in both 
by Agni on the one hand and by tfcdiidas, or flu. or pa<u. or pnina, or 
(Ttmnn on the other. 

In this way such identification as that of sacrifice (.rn/Hu) with 
Vi§nu, or with Prajapati; or that of the year with -Prajapati, or Agui, 
or tHat of Agni with Prajapati, and so on, becomes intelligible through 
And this common quality niav be more inherent or imaginary 
than apparent or real. 
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The following stanza of the previously discussetl /Isyovannya sfifeio 
of the Rig Veda (1.164.46) is well-known to you all: 

^ treeing I 
^ *UdR>3StWI5: i| 

‘They call him Indra, Mitra, Vanina, and Agni; and he is divine 
Ganitraht with beautiful wings. The sages speak of that which is one 
in various ways : they call it Agni, A'niiia, and AlatariSvan.’ 

And similar statements in the same Veda ore not wanting. For 
instance, wc read (X,1I4.5) : 

lyiof I^T: 

^ H?cT *15^ I 

'The wise poets describe by their words in various ways the bird 
(Stipatxin) who is one.' 

Yaska taking his stand on such Ideas of the Risbis obser\’es (VII. 4) 
'on account of the s’.iperemtnence of the deity {mohnbhag^'ad decaltlyiili) 
a single soitrfefca atwS) is praiced in various ways (bnUiidha sliiyate).' 

This view lias been given expresrion in the Upani$ads and other 
religious literature of the countiy. Thus there is no inconsistencj’ with 
the Brahmana saying to the effect that Agni is all the deities 
(KB, XXV. I. 9; AB, V. 16), although, in fact, there is a great number 
of deities mewtioned in the Mantras and the Brahmanas. 

Passages like the above are clear indications of the fundamentally 
monistic character of the Vedic religion. Whenever we have the tempta- 
tion of laying too much stress on the 'polytheism' of the Veda, we ought 
to think of the above and similar passage in the Brahmanas and in Yaska 
and other old commentators. 

I want to refer you to one more remark of Yaska. In the Rig-I^eda 
(I. 89. 10) we have the following verse; — 



tT^fe?TI5TT ?T ftclT ^ { 

^ qg 3RI 
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‘Acliti is hea\’cii, Aditi is atmos^ilicrc, Aditt is the motlicr, she U ihe 
father, and she is llie sou. Aditi is all deities, AHiti five-classed men, 
Aditi all that hath been born, and Aditi all that shall be boni.’ 

How i$ it that one is the heaven as well as the atmosphere? How is 
it that the same person is the father, the mother ; and also the son? It 
would look verj* inconsistent. But let us "hear what Yaska has to say 
in this connection. He says (I. IG) that siicli a statement is found also 
in ordinarj" speech {laukikcfy at>y etal). For example, one having drunk 
water says 'I have ROt all kinds of flavour {sarvarasri anuprut'lSh 
Pamyam). And he finally conchides (IV. 23), .saying that the vibhiiti 
(multifarious manifestation) of Aditi is mentioned here; V.iska has 
rightly caught the spirit of the verse qiiotcil above which is to cvtol the 
greatness of the deity, Aditi. 

If one takes such passages as the following (Ath.’irvaA^ctla, X. 10.26.34) 
which extol the cow (rrtfa), in that line, there will remain nothing to 
complain of ; 



^ ST^: fqnt n 

^?IT tPTIT ^ I 

^ 11 
AV, X. 10. 2C, 31. 

‘It is cow alone that they call immortality; they worship cow as 
death; the cow becomes this all — go<ls, men, Gsuras, Fathers, and Seers.' 

‘On the cow the gods subsbt; on the cow, men also; the cow becomes 
this all; so far as the sun looks around.’* 

Such is, then, the role which bhakli-vSda . p\avs, not only in the 
Brahmaijas, but also in the Mantras. 

In interpreting the Veda, the findings of Indo-European Linguistics 
should in no way be neglected or under-estimated. But sometimes the 
philologist’s real carries him away a little too far, and leads him into a 
morass of a series of possibilities which one should always guard against. I 
think Comparative Philology and Tradition should be taken as mutual 
correctives. Unfortunately, hoTres’er, the tradition, though supported by 
strong reason, is sacrificed at the altar of an insecure linguistic speculation. 
Let me give an example, and in so doing I should like to raise before vou an 


’ Xi’hltney, 



'i6, 

old question which has already been discussed by eminent scholars. I 
mean the question of phallus wor^ip in the Vedas. The only argument 
advanced in support of it lies in the word iiina-deva used tmee in the Ri'?- 
Veda (VII. 21. 5 ; X. lO.QQ). The traditional meaning of it is ‘lustful’ 
both Vaska and Saj’ana explaining it by ahrahmacarya. There is no ground 
whatsoever to reject it. The^ord deva is used here in the figurative sense, 
it signifying ‘like a deva.’ And it is siipiwtted by a number of words com* 
pounded with deta as the last member. The following four words are 
well-known : utdlr-dcva, pilf-deva, dedry^i-deva, and atii/ii-dcva. Will it be 
reasonable to hold that a father-wors/i»/»pcr, and a motber-7i'orshipPer, a 
teacher-tt*orj/n'/»/>cr, and a guest-icoM/ii/>/>cr are meant here respectively? 
The word simply means ‘a person to whom the father is just 

like a deva'. Accordingly, the sentence in the Taittiriya Up. I. II. 
pilr-dcvb bitava implies that the father is to be revered just like a god. 
The remaining words, too, are to be explained in the same way. And 
this view is taken by the groat i5ankaracarya saying with regard to them : 
devatdrad upSsyd eta ily urtham: *tlic meaning is, that they should be 
revered as gods*. Let us take another word of the same class, iraddhd- 
deva found in the TaiHiriya-sathhUd and in different Brahma^as. VTiat 
does it mean? The authors of the Sanskfil-lV’ortcrfcuch tell us, Goii- 
rcftrat/cnd ‘trusting in god.’ It can hardly be accepted, for the com- 
pound cannot be made after the manner of 6/mrad-va/a, as in such cases 
the first member is a present participle. Kor can 1 understand how Egge- 
Img takes it I. 1. 4. 5.1. to mean ‘god-fearing*. The couunentators 
generally explain it by iraddftdval ‘beHc%'ing,* or Sraddlidlu ‘disposed to 
believe’. The actual meaning is, howc\cr, shown by Sai'ana in his com- 
mentarj' on the TS, 7. 1. S. 2, when lie says: iraddlid devo yasydsau 
ffadd/i5dcva/t : ‘one whose dcro (god) is iraddUa (trustfulness) is 
/fttddha-dera.’ And then he adds: yal/ia dcvalSi'iitn adaras talha 
iraddlidyam ily arlhah: ‘as towards god, so is the respect towards 
trustfulness.’ 

This inteniretation then decides the case of ustia-dcva implying a 
person who revers his sihia just like a god, or a man of lustful character, 
abra/niiacaryfl, as Yaska would explain it. 

.The word in this sense may sound strange to a non-Indian reader, 
but Indians themselves are quite familiar with such expressions from the 
later Sanskrit literature. For instance, iHnodara-parSyana, which is the 
same as ^iinedara-trp, or ji7«edaram-6fiara, all meaning nothing but ‘one 
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addicted to. lust and gluttony.’ Mark here the use of pardyana, literally 
meaning 'last resort *or refuge,' a*s the second member of the first i\ord. 
And compare its use in such uxirds as Niirdyana-pardiv.na ‘devoted to 
Narayana’, and knniakrodha-pardyatja 'given over to lust and anger.' 

It seems to me that sometimes too much importance is attached to 
modern philological interpretation utterly ignoring the traditional one. 
For instance, I may refer j’ou to tlic wcll^novvn hymn to the so-called 
'Unknown God,’ RV, X. 121, uith the refrain 'kdsmai devdya havlsi 
vidhema'. It has been discussed from different points of view by a num- 
ber of scliolars. Some of them want to take here kasiuai in the sense of 
'to whom’, as a form of the interrogative pronoun ka (or khn). I do not 
say that it can in no waj' be maintained. But I want to ask ; What is 
the ground for rejecting the traditional meaning of the uord here, which 
is Prajapati ? Why, as Sa.vaiia has done, kasi'iai is not to be construed 
supplying tasmai, as is often the case in the Rig-Veda' itself, when the 
relative pronoun ya (or lad) is used in iJie subordinate clause’ That ka 
is identified witli Prajapati is found in different Samhitas and Brabmanas. 
The main ground for this Ideniification is, according to the Rishis of the 
Brahmapas, that both the interrogative pronoun ka (or kim) and Prajapati 
are anirukta 'not e.vplained’ ; that is, as the iuterrogatii’e pronoun means 
a thing or a person not known dcQuUcly, as ‘this’ and *this-like* (idaw* 
Idrk), so is Prajapati,— he cannot be described definitely, for such is his 
greatness. Considering the manner in which they express certain 
thoughts, as wc have already seen iu connection with the frimfeti-viidu, 
this identification of A'<i with Praj.ipali who is expressly mentioned in the 
last verse of the hjinn seems quite natural and appropriate. 

Too much reliance or ciupUasis on the derivative sense is a pitfall, 
especially when in a great many derh'ations we are still in a speciilatory 
stage. Ret me give one or ttvo examples. The following line occurs in the 
Chaiidogya Up., 4.17.10; 

Here the foremost scholars of the school of the philological interpreta- 
tion, Bohtliugk and Koth, would not hesitate to explain aivd saying m-ivi, 
no (or fl) being taken in the sena; of sildrf.wn ‘likeness,’ and thus the word 
meaning ‘as a dog’ (‘wie cin Himd’) ! I suggest that aha here is only the 
instrumental singular of aSva. 


I. 85. 1, 4j vn. 36. 4, 6, 7; 89. 6; 83. 7; 91. 6; 104 8. 



Following the ohxiouily literal seitbe, ipioniig tradition which in- 
dicates the special meaning a word or expression comes to have, is equally 
"dangerous. For instance Rahder, who knows not only Sanskrit, but also 
Tibetan, Chinese, and ilongolian, would translate (In the Introduction to 
his edition of the Dasabhiivukns&lra^ in the Ada Oricntalia, Vol. IV, p. 
218) the well-known Buddhist^word brahma-vihara (which means the 'sub- 
lime state of mind’ arising from hieditation on mailrl, koruna, mitdila, and 
upekfS), as the Brahma-hall (!), taking the expression literally. 

But we must not be blind to the purely philological method, for the 
real meaning of an expression, it is quite possible, is lost and another one 
takes its place. Without accepting as final, I may in this connection refer 
to the very plausible explanation by Dr. L. D. Barnett in his translation of 
the Bhagavad-CUH of the two well-known words hnikeia and gudakeia as 
respectively 'having upstanding hair,’ and ‘having knotted hair.’ The 
word hfsVia in the sense of indriya occurs in Sanskrit, but it is a rare 
word, and I have uot found gu^dkd to mean uidra anytvhere e.xcepting in 
’cxicous. Dr. Barnett’s suggestions are deserving of full consideration. 

The conventional or accepted sense is more impottant than what the 
original root or composition would imply, when the word has been long 
in Use {rh4hir yogad While derivation gives us the original Idea 

behind a word, the conventional sense is the one which has grown up, and 
is Ih? sense in which it is employed. The word uarfl or dltimt (from 
dlivaHi), when first applied to a river, indicated the idea of its being ‘noisy’ 
(midt iiadttiuil). But it does not follow from this that while we employ 
the above words we must he necessarily thiukiDg of the loot-seuse, "the 
‘noisy’ one’’. To insist upon the root-sense when the word has been 
accepted in a general way would be improper. MTiether originally it 
was agra-i-ni, or agri, or aj {ag) + ni, or whether it has any connection 
with Latin ignis, Lithuanian ugnis, Slav Ognj, it does not matter ; for we 
all know' that the word agni in Sanskrit means ‘fire’. iXore than ninety 
per cent, of the students in our Colleges and Sanskrit Pathaaalas, if asked, 
would answer that Paiyali is from the root dri, though this derivation is 
not the fact (philologically, the form paS is only an abridged form of spaS). 
Yel they perfectly know what the word really means. In every language 
and literature writers employ a large number of words' in their current 
senses, without any reference to the orujinal ideas behind their roots. 
Under these circumstances, is it not that the interpreter should proceed 



with juucli catUiou ev^’ &tcp he takes \vilh regard "to the derivative 
lueauing of a word he discusses or iuterprets? 


The present condition of A'cdic studies iu otir countrj' is a most f^ 
gretlable one, specially when it is compared with that in Europe. Vedic 
Sanskrit is taught to some extent in our ifniversities, but real interest in 
it among the students is rare, just as in Prakrit. It appears to me that in 
most cases it is due to the fact that the teachers themselves are not 
serious, or have no love for the subject. As such they can hardly rouse any 
enthusiasm or create any interest in the minds of their pupils. In regard 
to the Sanskrit PathaSalas, the condition is not better, most of the students 
taking no care for Vedic studies. .\n<l the result is that even a really pro* 
found Pandit is often unable to construe or understand a passage in Vedic 
Sanskrit. Nor docs he posse.ss the least information about Vedic litera- 
ture. Though iu some of the Pathaiabls there are arrangements for the 
study of the \’cda, they are mainly for chanting purposes, the interpreta- 
tion being not properly made. This of coarse has its value, for it is help- 
ing to preserve the tradition with respect to svadhyaya; but the students 
who chant without understanding stultify themselves. We should re- 
member what Yaska quotes (1.18) in this connection from the 
Sathhilopanifad Bralmatia, 3: 

virt^rc: Ghanj; 

But even this situation is altering owing to our changing social ideals. 
Simple svadhyayins also are getting rarer and rarer, as the bestowing of 
daksiyas to maintain them is getting rarer and rarer. I do not impute any’ 
mercenary motives to our Srotriyas, who are still great in the midst of 
their poverty : but what I suggest is that our Society at large is becoming 
-distracted by other things, and is forgetting its duty to maintain the 
Srotriyas as necessary to Hindu Society. Vedic studies in the traditional 
way must languish under such circumstances. 

We should nevertheless try to keep up the Vidya and pay our debt to 
our Pishis. A reorganisation of Vedic studies should come in. It may be 
suggested that every student of our Sanskrit PathaSalas should read Vedic 
Sanskrit to a certain standard — and this must be a high one — as a com- 
pulsory subject for his passing a Title Examination. The course should 



comprise in addition to the texts a good account of Vedic litcratiiVe, the 
Nirukta, a grammar written scientifically, and n book on Sanskrit 
pbilo!og>’. Besides, some acquaintance with the ?ister literature of. the 
Avesta may be introduced. 

Avesta is not a difficult language to one who knows Sanskrit, specially 
Vedic Sanskrit. The agreement betw'een Sanskrit and Avesta may be com* 
pared with that between Sanskrit and Prakrit. As regards meanings, they 
help each other. In this connection with your permission I may mention 
an .experience of mine. I tvas thinking that the names for year are 
the names for the sca.>)Ons. For in^tanec, ohila literally 'one that gives 
water’, i.c., ‘rainy season* ; varen (which is the same as rrtr^<f)~'rain’, 
'rainy sca.son’ ; irtrad — 'autunin' {sarmlah ialam) ; hhna 'uinter season' 
(fataiH liimak) ; — all these are the names for the year. But what is the 
word that originally meant ‘hot or summer season’, and was employed to 
denote a year? There must be such a word, for the summer season is 
very acutely felt in this country*. I was then turning over a page of an 
Avestic work, and came across a word hania w’hich moans ‘summer.* Kow 
hanm of Avesta, according to phonology, is nothing but sama (feminine 
ramd) in Sanskrit. And it at once struck me rcmliuling that the word 
I was seeking after U satna (/i/tvifcc chatan't samn/O. It is from the root 
savi 'to heat’, as Bhanuji Dlkslta c.vp!ains in lus lik!i on Antata^kofa. 
Cf. English rammer, German Sommer, etc. 

I am, however, glad to tell you that our scholars ate not remaining 
idle. Since last we met at Lahore, three important Vedic publications have 
come out. It was in the first session of our Oriental Conference held in 
Poona that three of as many unpublished commentaries on the 

Rig'Veda, lent by the Ooveniment MSS. Library, Madras, were exhibited, 
one of them being that of Skanda-svaroiii, and another of Venkaja 
Madhava. It is now gratifying to tec that the first part of these two 
as «Uted by Pandit Sambasivo fwstri has been placed in our hands by 
the autliorities of the Trivandritm Sanskrit Series. The second work 
has l)ecn given to tis by Mahiimahopadhyaya Pandit V. Venkatarama 
Shanna Vidyabhushana. It is an impoitant commentary on the 
TailliiJya Pniiihkhy't. It fonns the first voh’me of the recently starterl 
Madras finiversity Sanskrit Series. Tlie la^t work comes from the North, 
the Paiijab, the old home of Vedic culture, the people of which have once 
more become alive to our great ancestral heritage, .speci.'illy through the 
inspiratiou'of the Arya-sam.ija, We all know the Word-Indices of all the 



four Sariiliitas of the' Veda prepared'by the Jate Svanil Vibveivarananda 
and Svami Nityananda, both of the Arya*samaia. Then Pandit Hausraj of 
the D. A.-V. College has given us his Vatdiba-Kofa which ‘helps one much 
in Vedic studies with. special reference to Bfahmanas. And now Prin- 
cipal Visvabandhv; SSstxi of the Dayananda' Brahma irahavidyllaja, 
Lahore, working in the .same line, has been engaged in bringing out a 
complete Etymological Dictionary of the Vedic Language in Sanskrit, 
Hindi, and English^ of which the fir.st (specimen) fasciculus has already 
reached our hands. It prompts one to say that there is not the least 
doubt that this work, when^completed, will take a unique place in the 
field of Vedic studies, and as such it is bound to be appreciated by all 
Vedic scholars. In this Conference we express oiir since thanks to all 
these workers. 

Now, Friends, I must close. I thank you very much for your kind- 
nesa» in patiently hearing my discourse. Let me conclude by reciting the 
following hymn aiming at the Universal Peace (AV. XIX. 9. 14). 

OTfSaiS# S asf ft ftqt: mfta; ?n[fa: ijnfftifft: I 

aMsi.ci II 



THE KRSHA PROBLEM 

BY 

S. N. Tabapatrikar, M. a 
I~lNTRODDCTOBY 

1. VSsudevft has been, ever since tbg 3id or 4th century B. C. 
or even before the advent of Buddhism, worshipped by a great 
number of Indians, who called themselves Bhagavatas, devotees 
of Bhagavat, the supreme Godhead. They took Vasudeva to be the 
creator of the worlds and beings, the disposer of destinies, and 
had identified him with Krsna, — in fact, believed that Kista of the 
MahSbharata and the FurSnas, Krspa, the preacher of the message 
of BhagavadgItS, was this same Vasudeva, the Yedava hero, who 
had come down as an incarnation of the Great God Visnu Kar&* 
yana, arid it was with ibis complete identiBcation at heart, that a 
great literature of the BbSgavatas was composed in the toediceval 
period. The sentiment of devotion, once rooted, spread in all 
its hranches'over the whole of India, and RsmSnuja and Madbva 
in the South, Ramlnanda, Mir&bil, Eabir, Vallabha, and the 
saints in Mathura in the North, and Caltanya in the East,' all 
contributed to bbagavatise the whole of Indio till the I6th 
century, when the Matatba saints tcok up the Hag, and calling 
Vitfhala, the Kmno of tbe Kali age, took the message of devotion 
to the rnost illiterate masses. Curiously enough, tbe Bbfigavata 
religion had among its follow'ers, some foreign converts too, and 
tbe eagle pillar erected by Holiodorus' at Besnogor in the 2nd 
century B. C., and Mnhomodans^ becoming Bbagavata saints in 
the 16th century and onwards, are instances to quote. 

As was natural, the original tenets of tbe Bh&govata religion 
were, during the course of time, mixed up with other principles, 
and ultimately tbe principles of utmost devotion only remained 

1 B. Q.B.Wdt1l 3. TOl.lv*, p.l<L 

S U&hSrSt^ta SSrasTato, Sbsikh Utbfrta&d *, p. &19 Ebslkb Eclt&a 

p.SSS, Shaba Muai. 

•A 11. 
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common to oU tho followors. Tho philosophies of BSmSnuiai and 
Madhva, the diffe'rent forms of worship among tho different 
suh-sects of tho BhSgavatas» all go to prove this ; so that even 
among tho followers of Saihkara, the great Advaita preacher, there 
are many who call themselves BhSgavatas, professing that, devo- 
tion to the God, is not discordant with extreme monism, and it 
is of interest to note that regular efforts hove been made to prove 
that it is so. It is not within tho province of tho present thesis 
to go into any details thereof, tho foregoing being meant only to 
serve as a general trace of tho spread of tho Bhsgavata religion. 

2. Although there were among these millions, scholars of 
great intellect, who wrote many learned works on this religion, 
none ever had the slightest doubt about the identification of 
VSsudeva, Krsna, Narayana, and Visnu, and it was only during 
the last century, when the critical analysis of the ‘Western 
scholars put the whole material to test, that doubts were raised 
as to whether all these were from the first identical, or any stages 
Could be traced out to show the development of the BhSgavata 
ideas about their Supreme.God ; and though many have collected 
and classified material to draw conclusions from, still no satis- 
factory solution has been arrived at, and the Kfsna problem 
stands at the present day. as uncertain, ns it did at the beginning 
of the investigation. 

To give an idea of the work done in this line, the late 
Sir R. G. Bbandarkar,' in his Report on the search for Sanskrit 
MSS. for 1883-84, gave an outline^ of his theory which placed 
two alternatives before the worlds (i) that the Satvata prince 
Krana himself founded the systeni, or (ii) that he was deified 
after his death, and asystom developed round him. Prof. Jacobi 
in his learned article* on ' Incarnation (Indian),* rejects the first 
alternative as a *‘ scarcely tenable *' one, and endorses the second 
with certain modifications. His arguments and conclusion can 
be summarised as follows s — 


1 Quoted by Jacobi, E, R. E- toI. 7 p. W6, and now published In B. Q. B. 

Works, TOl. II, pp. 58-291. 

2 Op.oit.p.I93. 

3 E.B,E,to 1. 7 pp. 193-197. 
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Wlicn KSrSyann, Visnu becamo the guprome doitj, the 
Crcfttor and Lord of the world, he stepped into the place of 
PraiSpntl, the Creator of the period of the BrShmanas, who ascribe 
to PrajSpati, the Kurma and Vbriho fncarnationB,and represent 
him as takins one form or other for some special purpose, and 
the deeds of PraiSpati wore transferred to NSrS^ana. 

** The wide-spread worship of Krsna, as a tribal hero 
and demi'Rod and his subsequent identiGcoKon with N&ra- 
yana. the gupteme Lord of creation in that period, gare 
birth to the theory of incarnation, not as a philosophi- 
cal spoonlatlon of learned mythologlsts and tbeologlsts, but os 
the groat principle porTading and upholding a popular religion, 
Ersnaism, in this sense, provaitod in India probably centuries 
before the beginning of our era. Compare : Chandogya TTpanissd, 
m. XVTI. 6, where Ghora Ahgirasa imparted a particular piece 
of secret knowledge to Kfsnn, aon of Deixikt. Hero Erena is 
still regarded as a man and not a god. 

“ When the Vodlo period drew towards the end, Vfisudova was 
coajlderodnn equal of NarSyapaand Visnu,- compare, Teit. Arap. 
X. h 6, where Yasudova Is mentioned as a god, together with EBra- 
yana and Visnu, apparently as mystically identical. Paninl 
regards, ( rV. lit 98 )Yssudera as a person of the highest rank, 
probably a god; but Kcana, the son of Devakl was still regarded, 
in the Vedio period, as a wise man inquiring into the highest 
truth, and only at some wBshe put on an equality with 
Visnu. VSsudova, the god, and Krsna, the sago, wore origiwjlly 
different from one another and only afterwords became, by a 
syncretism of beliefs, one deity, thus giving rise to, or bringing 
to perfection, a theory of incarnation. 

“Vfisudeva is called VSsubhadra ( BbSsa, DulavSkya V. 6 ) ; 
compare this with MSnibhadra, who is spelt Mfini*in Jainapra- 
krita ; compare also Balabhadra, his brother’s name : so Vfisudeva 
derived from ' Vfisu* ’ seems to bo tho original name. If this 
etymology is right, we must assume that the story of his being 
the son of a Knight Vasudeva is not true, and tho name of his 
father seems to have been developed from his very name Vasu- 
deva. In support of this, oldest tradition does not mention 
Krsnn’s father, but mother, calling him son of BevabI, 
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" The ^fnliSblifirata and PnrSnas reveal Krsna to us as a mn, 
certainly not eminently but a crafty chief who is not over- 
scrupulous in his choice of means for nccomplifihinft his ends. 
Visnu P. IV. 13 undertakes vindication of the character of Krsnaj 
Jains assuming nine Vosu*. Vfisu*. Bala*, and PrativSsu*, pre- 
suppose the worship of Ersna as a very popular religion of 
India, and hence the Christian influence assumed by Weber is 
excluded by efironr^r^'eof eonsiderations. 

R. G. Bhandarkar has dealt with this problem with details 
in his “Vaisnavism and Saivism eto. *’ 

P. 3-Vasudova worship mentioned with others In the Buddhist 
cannon Niddesa of the 4th century B. C. P. 4. — Inscription at 
Ghoaundi, 200 years B. C. mentions the construction of a wall 
round the hall of worship of Samkarsana and VSsudeva. P, 5- 
Patanjali, on the PSnini sutra, saying that VSsudeva is not a 
Esattriya of the name, but the worshipful one. Pp. O.-ll-The 
NSrayanlya section of the MabSbhSrata XII, summarised with 
the concluding remark It thus appears that a religion of 
devotion arose in earlier times, but it received a definite shape, 
when VSsudeva related the Gits to Arjuna and led to the forma* 
tion of an independent sect, where bis brother, son, and grandson, 

were associated with him, as Me forms, the sect became con* 

terminus with the Salvat5s**P. 13 -The conception of Vasudeva 
as father must have arisen afterwards, as appears from the 
example VSsudeva in the MahSbhSsya, in the sense of VSsu®, 
not Vasu*... VSsudeva was identified with the Vedic sage Ersna, 
and a geneology given to him in the Vrsni race, through Sura 
and Vasudeva. P. 49-In the MnhabhSrata times, the gradual 
extension of the religion olSatvatas, is shadowed forth, in some 
passages questioning the divinity of Krsna, while, in Puranic 
times, the three streams of religious thoughts ( 1 ) from Visnu, 
the Vedic God, ( 2 ) from NSrSyana, the cosmic and philosophic 
God, and ( 3 ) from Vasudeva, the historical lord, mingled 
together to form the later Vatsnavism. P. 50-When HV. VyP, 
and BhP., were written, the legend about the cowherd Krsna, 
must have already been current, and his identification with 
Vasudeva Krsna, been effected.-.'-sfeory of Vrsni prince Vasudeva 
being brought up in a cow-settl^ment, is incongrucus with hii 
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lotsr career, as depicted in the MahSbhSrata ; nor does any part • 
of Mahlbbarata requite the presupposition of such a boyhood. 
PP. 52-54~The 5bhlra8 of about the let century A. D., a nomadic 
tribe of cowherds, probably brought with them the worship of the 
boygod, his humble birth, etc. ; they possibly brought the name 
of Christ also, which led to the identification of the boy-god with 
Vasudeva Krspa. The story of Buddhist Ghatajataka contains 
reference to Nanda etc., but this Jaiako seems to be of post- 
ohristian times. " 

Prof, 'SVinternitz in his “History of Indian literature" (vol. 1) 
has, at p. 456 J— 

“ As regards Krena, described in seTeral places in the MahS- 
bharata, he is repeatedly scorned by hostile heroes as ‘ cowherd ’ 
and ‘ slave. ‘ Even behind the legends of Harivnmsa, there 
seems to be a fouudation of older legends in which Kf^na was 
not yet a god, but the hero of a rough tribe of cowherds. It is 
difficult to believe that Krspa, the friend and counsellor of 
PSndavas, the herald of the doctrines of the BbagavadgttS, the 
youthful hero and demon-slayer, the favourite and lover of oow' 
herdesses, and finally Ersua, the incarnation of god Vispu was 
OTti a>id ihe game person. It is (oi more likely that there were 
two or several traditional Ersnas, w'ho were merged into one 
deity at a later time. It is possible that Ersna was the 
founder of the Bhagavata religion, and was ultimately 
made into an incarnation. It is possible that Kxsna did 
not figure at all in the original epic, and was introduced only 
later, perhaps to justify the actions of Fandavas : much as has 
bean wcUta n on the problem of Ersna* we must admit, no satis- 
factory solution has been found. In any case, it is a far cry, 
from Ersna, friend of Pandavas, to the Ersna of Harivam§a, and 
the exalted God Visnu. ” 

3. These scholars and others following these, have laid great 
stress on the fact of one person having many names, and starting ^ 
with the idea that one person should have one name only, have 
analysed the Ersna story under so many names attached to so 
irany incidents, taking that each originally ccnceined cne person 
only, and all \^eIe subsequently mixed up to form tbegrett mass 
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of the MahSbhSrata and Puranas. The three striking features of 
this Krsna, as at present found mixed up, and separated by the 
scholars are : ( 1 ) Krana as the preacher of the religion of the 
Bhagavadgita, (2 ) Prince Krana, the friend and counsellor of the 
PSndavas " not over-scrupulous in Ms choice of means fop 
accomplishing his ends ” { Jacobi, above ), and ( 3 ) Krsna, who 
grew among cowherds, killed Kaihsa, and established himself 
and his kin in Dvaraka, a place which belongs to prince E^ua 
in ( 2 ), also. 

As the MabSbhSrata and the Piirapas are mainly responsible 
for these accounts of Kr^na, other literature only Incidentally 
and that too comparatively very rarely, it is proposed, here, to 
collect and compare the material bearing thereon, as presented in 
the Mahabharata and the Puranas- That some convincing 
conclusion will be the fruit of these efforts, would, it is feared, be 
too much to expect, hut even if this is sufficient to give a clear 
view of the whole material, it will have served its purpose. The 
material Itself is vast, and following is, in brief, a statement of 
the Krsna story, with its extent and context, os found in the 
dlferent Purinas ond the bfahsbhsrata. 


THE PdrSnaS. 
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3. Padma PurSpa ( PP >-Utiaiakhaiida. adhe. 272-379: Rudra, 
having told the Ramacarila to his consort PSrvati, now goes on 
to relate the life of Krspa Vssudeva. { S.nandasraina edition 
1894). 

Hari Varhsa (HV)-Adhs. 51-190: God Visnu is awakened 
by the gods, from his long sleep, and according to the talk after- 
wards, when PSndavas, Kauravas etc., are born, Narada went to 
the courts of gods, and there, relating the misdeeds of SSinsa and 
others, requested Visnu to come down, to the earth, to remove 
her burden. Visnu consults Brahma as to where be shouldbeborn, 
when Brahma tell about Vasudeva etc., eto.,( Calcutta edition ). 

5. BrhmaVaivaTtaPurana(BVP)-The whole of the part called 
‘Sri Krsnajanma-Khanda : Ratada asking Narayana regarding 
Krsna’ incarnation, Radha, being cursed by Sri D5ma, friend of 
Krsna, had to become a cowherdesj, and for her sake apparently, 
Krsna had to come down. The usual story of the Earth going to 
heaven for relief, begins from the adh. 4 ( an old edition the title 
page of which is missing ), 

6. Bh&gavata PurSna ( BhP )-Skandbas. Z, XI: giving a 
connected life of Krsna, as an incarnation of supreme Godhead, 
related by Suka to king Parlksit, who. after hearing the genealogy 
of the Lunar and Solar kings, asks to he told the deeds of Visnu 's 
part incarnation, in the Yadu 'a* family ( Kumhhakonam edition ). 

7. Vayu Purana (VyP) -adh. 96*- In course of giving the 
genealogy of Yadu, from adh. 94, mentions, in this adh. at st. 30ff. 
the story of diamond Syaraantaka, and brings in Krsna and 
Balarama, and gives their birth and deeds (Anandasram edition ). 

8. Devi Bhagavata FurSna ( DBhVSkandha IV, adhs. 18-25 : 
VySss and Janamejays speskingrlstter’s question -at adh. 17, 
introduces Ksrna after Rama story, beginning with the birth of 
Vasudeva, who being Kasyapa himself, cursed by Varuna comes 
to the earth ( Lele's edition with Marathi translation }. 

9. Agni Purana ( AP )-adh. 12 : Agni describing to Vasiistha 
the incarnation of Visnu, from Matsya onwards, comes, after 
RSma, to Kmna, saying ’‘Harivamsam pravaksyami” 12. L 
( Anandasram edition). 
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of the MahSbhSrata and Puranas. The three striking features of 
this Krsna, as at present found mixed up, and separated by the 
flcholars are : ( 1 ) Krana as the preacher of the religion of the 
Bhagavadgita, ( 2 ) Prince Krsna, the friend and counsellor of the 
Pandavas “ not over>scrupuIous in his choice of means for 
accomplishing his ends ’* ( Jacobi, above ), and ( 3 ) Krsna, who 
grew among cowherds, killed Kamsa, and established himself 
and his kin in Dvaraka, a place which belongs to prince Krsna 
in ( 2 ), also. 

As the MahabhSrata and the Puranas are mainly responsible 
for these accounts of Krsna, other literature only incidentally 
and that too comparatively very rarely, it is proposed, here, to 
collect and compare the material bearing thereon, as presented in 
the Mahabharata and the Puranas. That some convincing 
conclusion will be the fruit of these efforts, w’ould, it is feared, be 
too much to expect, hut even if this is sufficient to give a clear 
view of the whole material, it will have served its purpose. The 
material itself is vast, and following is, in brief, a statement of 
the Krfna story, with its extent and context, as found in the 
dlTerent PurSpasand the Mahsbhsrata. 

The PurSnas. 

1. Brahma PurSna (BP)«Adhs. 179*212 : Vyasa, having re- 
lated the importance of Bharatavarsa, and Furusaksetra, is asked 
by the Bsis to relate about the birth of Baladeva and K^na on 
this earth. The introductory stanzas at adhy. 180, are in the 
fashion of those of Mahabharata at 1. 1. Real story begins from 
adhyaya 181. ( Anandasraraa edition ). 

2. Visnu Purana ( VP )-Amsa 5, adhs, 1-38 ; Maitreya, having 
heard the genealogy .of other kings, asks ParSsara, to tell him 
about the Amsavatara of Visnu, of the Yadu family. The text of 
BP and VP agrees, according to Wilson, “exactly” but a 
comparision of the two, show’s some additional matter in the VP, 
which is shown under the respective headings below (edition 
printed at the Vrttadipa Press, by Visvanatha BLaskara Bhagavata; 
text w’ith commentary Vaisnavakuta candrika by Sri Ratnagarbha 
Bbattacftrya ). 
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3. Padma Purana ( PP )-UttarakhaBd8, adhs. 272-379: Rudra, 
haying told the RamacaTita to his consort Parvati, now goes on ‘ 
to relate the life of K^na Vssndeva. ( Anandasrama edition 
1894). 

Hari Vamsa ( H.Y) -Adhs. 51-190 *• God Yisnu is awakened 
by the gods, from his long sleep, and according to the talk after* 
wards, when Pandavas, Kauravas etc., are born, Narada went to 
the courts of gods, and there, relating the misdeeds of Kamsa and 
others, requested Yisnu to come down, to the earth, to remove 
her burden. Yisnu consults Brahma as to where be shouldbeborn, 
when BrahmS tell about Yasudeya etc., eio.,( Calcutta edition ). 

5. BrhmaYaiyartsPur5na(BVP>-The whole of the part called 
*Sri Krsnajanma-Khanda ' Ratada asking Narayana regarding 
Krsna’ incarnation. Radha, being cursed by Sri BSma, friend of 
Krsna, bad to become a cuwherdesr, and for her sake apparently, 
Kysna had to come down. The usual story of the Earth going to 
heaven for relief, begins from the adh. 4 (an old edition the title 
page of which is missing ). 

6. BhSgavata FurSpa ( BhP )-Skandhas. X, XI: giving a 
connected life ofXrspa, asan incarnation of supreme Godhead, 
related by Suka to king Parlksit, w’ho, after hearing the genealogy 
of the Lunar and Solar kings, asks to be told the deeds of Vi^nu's 
part incarnation, in the Yadu's” family (Kurabhakonam edition). 

7. Vayu Purana (YyP) -adh. 96 s In course of giving the 
genealogy of Yadu, from adh, 94, mentions, in this adh. at st. 30 ff. 
the story of diamond Syaraantafca, and brings in Krsna and 
Balarama, and gives their birth and deeds ( Anandasram edition ). 

8. Devi Bhagavata Purana (DBh)-SkBndha IV, adhs. 18-25* 
Vyasa aud Janamejays speakingHatter's question -at adh. 17, 
introduces Ksrna after Rama story, beginning with the birth of 
Vasudeva, who being Kasyopa himself, cursed by Varuna comes 
to the earth (Lele's edition with Marathi translation ). 

9. Agni Purana ( AP)-adh. 12 * Agni describing to Yasistha 
the incarnation of Yisnu, from Matsya onwards, comes, after 
Rfima, to Krspa, saying “Harivomsam pravaksyami” 12. 1. 

( Anandssram edition ). 
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10. Lings Purana (LP)-adi. 60s in the course of giving the 
Sstvata genealogy, comes upon Kamsa (St. 42); thenVasudeva 
and DevakI giving birth to Krana ( Calcutta edition by Jivananda 
Vidyasagara ). 

The MaHXBHXRATA ( MblL)S Krsna story is mired with 
that of the PSndavas, all over the Epic ; he is introduced here 
as already grown up, his first appearance being at the Svayam- 
vara of Draupadl. Peference to his birth from Vasudeva in the 
Aihsavatarana portion of the Adiparvan ( I. 64. 141-146 ) is 
likely to he, an after-addition, and forms no part of the original 5 
Krana’s previous life, is given, only incidentally in the dialogues 
of other persons (Eumbbakonam edition ). 

Ji^IKA HarivaMSa PDRANA ( JHP ) •. — The Jainas also Lave 
adopted the Indian epic and Puranic tales, and there is a 
Harivarasa PurSna, composed by Jinasena in Saka 705. This 
work though mainly intended to describe the deeds of 
NeminStha, one of the Jaina Tlrtbamksras, also gives the 
story of Erspa and the Pandavas. and although there are many 
points of difference in the details, the general run of the whole 
is in agreement with the Indian tradition. ( Sholapur edition 
of Hindi translation ). 

Of the Furinas, BP seems to have an account older than VP, 
the latter having many additions to the text of the former. 
These two and PP, AP, BhP, and BVP devote a special portion 
to the Krsna story, while VyP and LP give it, in course of describ- 
ing the Yadava genealogy. AP is only a short summary con- 
cluding with Krsna 's fight with Banasuia, and peacefully settling 
with his wives, and this is the general extent of Puranic accounts. 
BVP, meant solely to glorify Radha, gives greatest prominence 
to Krsna.s life as connected with her. HV, although meant to 
serve as a supplement to Mbh., faithfully goes over the extent 
of the Puranic story, and guards against any mixture of the 
Mbh. account, while BhP is the only Purana, which puts in the 
two accounts, setting them in proper context. DBh finiehes the 
Kfspa sfory wiib bis penance, in which he gratifies Siva, and 
obtains boon to have sons, and Siva then gives a prophecy of 
^T^na’s life, bringing it to his death. 
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Except BP and VP which have a common text, all the other 
Bcconnts have no textual agreement. . The influence of Mbh, 
on the BhP is very great ; in addition to its bringing in the Krsna 
story in Mbh. side by side with that in Puranas, the story which 
introduces the Purana itself, refera to the characters in the 
Mbh., and starts from Asvathaman's killing Parlksit, while yet 
unborn, and the child’s revival by Kmna, an incident mentioned 
at Mbh. XIV. 69. 24-26. 

11— Krsna-Stoby in the Puranas. 

1. That BO many different compositions bearing on the same 
subject, and ranging from short ones of a few stanzas, to 
those extending over thousands of stanzas, are found included 
in the majority of Puranas, is, in addition to its proving the vast 
popularity of Ersna, a point that leads us to some other field, 
— different texts bearing on almost the same details of the- 
story, would suggest that these texts were composed by more 
than one author, and not by VySsa alone, in different 
provinces of India, at. perhaps, different times — but rather 
than dealing here with such matters of a general nature, 
it is better, just to study the details of the story itself } it is 
proposed to divide the whole PurSpio story into incident‘units, 
each being arranged as follows 1 ) number and name of the 
incident. ( b ) place where it is found in the different Furapas, 
and the Mahabharata, ( c ) general description of the incident, 

( d ) a comparison of the details, and ( e ) other important matter. 

Regarding these different sources, it has to be noted that AP 
in its summary, only mentions the incidents, and in these too, the 
order of some is not in keeping with the general tradition ; while 
LP and VyP as also the DBh., bring in the Krsna story only inci- 
dentally, first two in giving the Satvata genealogy, and the last, 
to prove that e-ren God Viscu has tosubmit to the decrees of fate’. 
In Mbh. too, the PurSpic incidents are mentioned only to glorify 
Erspa, while his actual life described in the Epic, mainly as it 
should, connects itself with the Pandavas, and forms, as it were, a 


1 “ Eram oSDSratSreira Vifou^ ... diirSdbua^ tadaira bi ” UBb 17, HQ, 

^ 13 ,. 
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separate episode. As stated above, BhP is the only source which 
puts the two accounts together, so that, the incidents given below, . 
have been given according to the general Puranic tradition, and 
other additional matter, in the different sources, is given under 
the last item (e). 

A general statement made above, about JHP, it is believed, 
will be sufficient for our present purpose, and it will not be taken 
into any account in the study of the incidents below. Its title 
denotes, that it was fashioned after the HV, Mbh. life of the 
Fapdavas being added to, to make the account complete. As 
regards its story disagreeing with our Indian tradition, we have 
to take that the changes were somehow purposely made. The 
present form of the text of Mbh. was decidedly established some 
centuries before the time of Jinasena, the author of JHP, and 
although the dates of the Puraoas are still uncertain, Psrgiter' 
places some in the 8th and 9tQ centuries, while Kolhatkar,* who 
has dealt with the question at some length, and Kale^ too, take 
the FurSnts, at least some, to the beginning of the Christian era — 
it can safely he taken, that E^pa legend, whatever its develop* 
meats be, was fully established before the 8th century. So that 
unless some Indian source which would serve as a right basis 
for the JHP, is found out-and no such has yet been traced. It 
cannot be argued that the Ersna story was adopted from mere 
oral tradition at the end of the 8tb contury. Of course, nothing 
that would lower the dignity of Krsna, has been stated, except 
that Jaina sages are, off and on, brought in to initiate the different 
characters into the tenets of the sect, to show the greatness of the 
sect, and only in one case, do we find, Krsna stated to be inferior 
in prowess to Nemi, the hero of the poem ; it is where* Krsna is 
shown unable to remove, ^ force, the foot of Nemi from the 
throne. There are some statements that are clearly meant to 
give a moral view to the inoident ? e.g, Karna is stated* to be a 
son of KuntI, from Pandu, after tbeir gandharva, but before the 


1 AficUnt Indian Hist. Tradition, 
t BhBgaTatachS ITpasamhlrs, Ch. 8. 
9 PurBoaniriksaQa, Cb. 1, 

4 JHFSarga 55. 8t. 11.1!. 

% Op. eit. 45. 96*33. 
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celebration of their marriage in public; DraupadI is stated' to b# 
the wife of Arjuna alone, and not of the five brothers, mentioning 
that the garland broke loose from the hands of DraupadI, and the 
flowers thereof were scattered over all the five brothers; and this 
incident gave some mischievous people cause to say that she 
married five. The war with JarSsaihdba, forms the most import- 
ant incldeni in JHP, Kanravas are said to have sided with him, 
and they, retire to forest after the death of JarSsamdha. The 
whole story is, in this work, profusely mixed with hundreds of 
other characters, and it would suffice our purpose, here, to con- 
clude, without going into any more details, that the work is 
adopted from the HV and Mbh. together, and the story is given a 
greatly divergent tone hy many additions and changes. 

Incidents in the life of Krsna, as given in the PurSnas.* — 

(a) I. The Earth's Approach to the Gods. 

(b) BP 181.5-20; VP 1,12-33; PP 272.1M8:H'7 52 j BVP 4.2-56; 
BhP 1.17-19; VyP-no reference; DBh. 18.2-25; AP, LP-no refer- 
ence; MBH 165-37-53. 

(o) The Earth was burdened by the sins of the Asuras, and, 
seeking relief from the Supremo Qod, approached Brahm&, who 
along with other gods, repaired to the milky ocean, where Qod 
Narayana was enjoying rest. 

(d) BP and VP, state that the earth went to mount Meru, 
where gods were sitting in a conference and addressed herself to 
them, when Brahma, of his own accord, proposed going to Nara- 
yana; PP, BhP and Mbh omit the conference of gods on mount 
Mem, stating that the Earth went direct to Brahma, PP saying 
that the Earth disappeared after her appeal, while according 
to Mbh, Brahma gave her leave to go, and then called the con- 
ference. BhP and DBh paint the Earth as going in the form of a 
cow. BVP and DBh add jnore stages: according to BVP, the Earth 
1 Op. cit. 45. 185ff. 

' 2 First zmzaber denotes tbe adbraya. and tbs second, the stanzas 
describing the incident ; 'where this is co-extensire 'with the ndbySyas, 

. onlf tbe first numbers are gicen . Roman figures inserted before tbe 
adhySyas numbers, show the .parrans in the MahSbhSrsta and 
Slcandbas io Bhp. 
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went to Biabma, who took her to Siva, then the three going to 
Dharma, and after consulting: him, all went to Hari, who adviied 
them to repair to Goloka and request Krsna who would do the 
needful. ‘ According to DBh, the Earth went to Indra, who admit- 
ted his inability to help her, and took her to Brahma, who then 
took them both to God Hari, who, in his turn, explains the supe- 
riority of the goddess Devi, and all offer prayers to her. HV 
describes the death of Kslanemi, with full details, at odh. 48, 49 ; 
VP, too, at St. 22, puts in the words of the Earth, that the same 
demon was born as Karhsa, but makes no direct mention of this 
incident. Visnu, who was sleeping for ages, is, in HV, awakened 
by Brahma and sages, at the end of adh. 51, when Brhama shows 
the distressed Earth, and asks Hari to come to mount Meru for 
consultation. As context to this incident, VP-BP differing here 
*— and PP, mention the marriage ofVasudeva, and DevakI, and 
their subsequent captivity by Karasa, who had learnt of his future 
death from Devakl’s Issue, (st. 12 VP, and PP). 

In VitvopSkhyana, at Mbh. VI 65-68, the gods’ conference on 
the mount Meru, is mentioned, where the supreme God comes 
and is requested by ‘BiahmS, to be born in the family of the 
Ytdavas. 

(e) Compared with BP, VP inserts 6 stanzas, in the speeeh of 
the Earth, stating that all creation was the different forms of God 
Visnu. 

‘ (a) IL God’s Pbouisb. 

(b) BP 181.29-32; VP 1.33-65; PP 272.18-25; HV 52-56; BVP 
4.56-6.278; BhP 1.20-26; VyP-no mention; DBh 18 25-19.47; AP 
LP-no mention-, Mbh 1.65.54-66.1 and VL66.2. 

(c) Going to the abode of the supreme God Visnu, the gods, 
Brahma prominent among them, offered prayers, when the God 
learnt of the trouble, and promised to relieve the Earth of her 
burden after being horn as Krsna, son of Vasudeva. He also 
asked the other gods to go down in various characters, and help 
his cause. 

( d ) BP and VP give a text for the prayer by Brahma, PP 
only stating that prayer was? offered, while BhP says that Brahm4 
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•recited the Purusa Sukta, and had ttie inspired response from the 
Sky — without the God appearing personally — and then the word 
was carried to other gods. In HV, it is Brahma who gives his 
advice to Hari in the conference ^ according to BY P, the matter is 
finally settled in Goloka, the abode of Radha and Ersna, latter 
allotting to each god his particular character, and lastly consoling 
his love Rsdha, for the coming separation, of 100 years, which 
was an outcome of a former love intrigue in Goloka, and 
during this period, Ersna was to perform all his life’s work in 
Mathura, Dvaraka, etc. In DBh, the gods, under advice 
of 'Narayana, all offer prayers to the supreme Sakti, and she 
disposes of the matter, herself promising to appear as a child of 
Yasoda, and transfer Visnu to Gokula from his place of captivity 
as also effect the removal of Sesa, from the womb of DevakI to 
that of Rohini. This Sakti is in other Puranas, referred 
to as Yogamaya, whom Hari asks to do these things. 
BP. VP, BBh.also, and Mbh.1. 214. 32, 33, state that the God 
rooted out two hairs from himself-one black and the other 
white, -and these entering the wombs of DevakI, ani Rohinl 
appeared as Efsna and Rama respectively. According to Mbh, 
in the reference in Adiparvan the God settles the matter with 
Indra, and, in that in the Bbtsmaparvan, the God only promised 
that it will be all right, and disappeared. These three different 
versions of the same incident show an effort to record all oral 
traditions, in some connection or another, in the body of the Epic. 

( e ) VP inserts an additional prayer for Brahma at 34*60, 
whereupon Hari asks him to speakhis mind, and then VP takes 
the text common to BP. 

(a) III. Krsna's Birth. 

(b) BP 131.32-182.11; VP 1.65-3.7 ;FP 272.25-33 : HV 57-60j 
BVP 7.1-74; BhP 1.27-3.8; VyP 96.192*202; DBh 20. (1-52, other 
matter) 53-23-21; AP 12,4-6; DP 69.46 4S; Mbh 1.64 141.145. 

(c) Vasudeva married DevakI; w-hile the ceremony was being 
performed, Karhsa, the cousin of the bride, was apprised of his 
future death at the hands of the eighth son of DevakI ; he rushed 
upon her with a drawn sword, but was pacified by Vasudeva, who 
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promised to hand over his children to Kamsa, as soon as they 
were born. Kaihsa killed six sons, but the seventh time, the child, 
while still in the womb, was transferred, by divine power, from 
DevakI to Rohini, another wife of Vasudeva, living elsewhere. 
This was the boy Samkarsana, so called from his being drawn 
sway from Devakl’s womb. Kamsa was more watchful at the 
eighth time, and kept the couple under close custody, and it was 
thus, in the prison house, that our hero was born. 

(d) VP and PP give the marriage and the subsequent com- 
promise between Kamsa and the couple, to have occurred before 
the Earth’s approach to gods (cf. I, above); VyP gives it at stanzas 
219-228, as a previous incideut to account for Kaihsa's cruelty. 
Karhsa’s death is foretold by a word from heaven according to 
PP 272,7; BVP 7.1S: VyP 96.220; by Narada as shown inBP18L33; 
HV 57; VP mentions the first at 1.7 and the second at 1.66, saying 
that the couple was kept in captivity, upon Kaihsa's death being 
confirmed by Narada *s statement, while BbP and BBb give the 
heavenly prophecy first, and introduce N&rada, when Kathsa 
returns to Vasudeva his first child, and there NSrada urges Kamsa 
to kilt all children, as w'hicb particular child was the eighth, 
could not be certain, as tbe numbers could be counted from any 
child as the first ; this last argument, according to DBh, which 
also mentions Vasudeva’s armed opposition to Kamsa, when the 
elders intervened and the compromise was settled. 

The first sir children killed by Earhsa-VyP says that 
he also killed Vasudeva’s ten more sons born of his other wives-are 
the former sons of Hiranyakasipu, according to BP, VP, HV and 
and DBh, of Hiranyabsa, according to PP ; BhP, along with 
'bVP and LP mentions only the death of the six children at 2. 4, 
but, later on, at 85.47 it gives the Hiranyakasipu story, when Kr?na 
sbowshis motherher dead sons : the story, that these six ‘garbhas* 
were favoured by Brahma, and consequently cursed by Hiranya* 
occurs in DBh and with more details in HV, where Vispu perso- 
nally goes to Patala to give a dream vision to the six. BhP account 
in the second context, says that they were six sons of Jfarlci, and 
having laughed at god Brahma, ready for a sexual union with 
his daughter, were bom of Hiranya, and afterwards taken to 
Devakl’s womb, by Yogomays, and killed by Kamsa. It is tbe 
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eame illuBion called Maya or Nidra, that, being advised by Visnn, 
brings about also, the transfer of Balarama to Rohini’s womb, 
and finally herself taking birth from YsSoda, to be exchanged for 
Krsna ; and as a reward for these acts, she is promised high praise 
in heaven, Visnu himself repeating the stotra.’ 

The killing of the first six, and the disappearance of the 
seventh* from Devakl’s womb, brings ns to the birth of tbe eighth. 
BP and VP have a praise offered by the gods to the pregnant 
DevakI, w'hile in BVP and BhP, the prayer is addressed to the 
God in the womb ; BVP states that Bevakl’s womb was full of 
air*' V6ta ’ only, and at the last moment, she fell senseless, when 
the air escaped, and the God appeared before her ; BbP also 
mentions the mysterious appearance of the divine form, other 
Puranas state his birth^, DBh giving a curious incident on the 
occasion s DevakI feeling ashamed asks Vasudeva to turnbisface 
away, while she was delivering ; BVP states that he fetched a 
learned BrShmana for consultation, and some female relatives 
to attend upon his wife. 

Kmna is described^ as. at first, having four hands and all tbe 
divine appearance of Visnu ; BVP describes his divine form, but 
gives him two hands only, and DBh makes him only a ** bright 
child.” All Puranas state that tbe elements were extremely 
pleasant at the birth of Krsna : winds blowing auspiciously, the 
stars shining with lustre etc ; and HV and VyP agree in saying 
that the time was the “ Vijaya Muhurta. " Mbh givesno details 
about this birth. 


1 So BP and VF; BV allots a separate adb. 59. calling st ‘.^rySstara’ 

BbP mentions Vispu requesting tbe M5ya to transfer tbe serenth child. 

2 LP seems to consider BSma, as tbe first born : “JSte iTSme tba nlbate 

gatbhe cStidabsice " 69, 46. 

3 cf. BV’P : •• Kihs&sSra ca vSjrni ca ... 173, tatraira bbagarSn ••• • 

bahirSTlrbabbUra ha 174. BbI':**DeTakySmavira87t.'’ BP,VP “JayamSne” 
PP : “TasySm jStah. ” HV ; jgtam.** and DBb “Susure.’* 

4 ef-BP, VP, VyP ‘catotbshub,* Pp, BhP, AP, LP; caturbbujab’ BVP, 

‘dvibbuiam murallhastam. ' UV ‘Vutam diTyaih laktacaih* ( doubtful ). 
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( e ) VP inserts 12 st. ( 2. 7-T8 ) in the prayer offered by the 
gods to DevaVl. AP and LP in mentioning this birth, give the 
removal of the Earth 's burden, as a motive’ = 

(a) IV KRSKA'S HEMOVAL TO GOKDL4. 

{h )BP 182. 12-32; VP 3. 8-29 ;PP 272. 39*58; HV 60; BVP7. 
75-132:BhP3. 9-4. 13; VyP 96. 203-210 ;DBh 23. 22-48; AP 12. 
7-13 ; LP 69. 49*61, Mbh-no reference to these incidents, is found 
in the Epic, only indirect mention of Krsna’s deeds is made collec- 
tively, in some connection, and these will be considered later on. 

( c ) Seeing the God in his divine glory, before him, Vasudeva 
requested him, after prayers, to become an ordinary child, telling 
him of the fear from Kamsa, whereupon, the superhuman turned 
into a child, and Vasudeva, according to the advice given him, 
took the child to Gokula, and exchanging it for the daughter of 
Yatoda, returned, and placed her with his V'ife DevakI, when 
Kamsa was informed of the birth of the eighth child. He struck 
her against a stone, but she escaped bis hands, and showing her 
divine form in the sky, told Kamsa that his death, the real eighth 
child, was in safety elsewhere. 

(d) BP and VP give two stanzas for Vasudeva, and two for 
DevakI, praying the divine form as supreme God ; and being 
afraid of Kamsa, they ask Him to withdraw his divine form with 
four hands; the Bhagavat tells DevakI that he had been born* of 
her, as she had prayed for, formerly. It is further stated that while 
Vasudeva was taking the child to Gokula. at night, the guards 
were sleeping, influenced by YoganidrS; the child was protected 
from the rain by Sesa, covering it with his hoods, that the deep 
river Y&muna became passable with knee-deep water, that on 
returning after the exchange of children, while Yasoda was 
unconscious, the guards heard the crying of the child and inform- 
ed Kamsa PP omits the words of DevakI and Bhagavat, and 

.adds that Vraja was situated on the bank of the river. HV, BVP, 
and VyP do not give any details of the incidents on the way ; 


1 C£. AP;**bhnyobh5rSTatar3rtham” 1*. 4,LP •• BbnbhffranigrahSrthSys " 
69. 55, implying a referecca (?) to incidanta in I, II. 

% “ Jltoham y»t tayodarSt, " BP 181, 18, VP 3. 14. 
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BhP in' the reply .of the Bhagavat, gives an account of the former 
lives of Mb parents and their hard penance for having Mm as 
their child. BP, VP, PP, AP, and LP do not state as to who 
advised the transfer. HV* BVP, VyP, and BhP do it under 
advice of Bhagavat; DBh menlioning a message from the sky^ 
this last stating that the exchange of children was made between 
Vasndeva and a maid servan^-Sairandhri-who stood at the door 
of Nanda'shouse, and accordingto VyP, and LP, Vasudeva did 
it with the knowledge of Yasoda, and in addition requested 
Nanda to protect the child carefully. According to HV and VyP, 
Vasudeva personally gives the information to Kaihsa, HV, BVP, 
and BhP adding a prayer from DevakI to spare the child ; HV and 
VyP states that the girl Ekanamsa ( so BVP, also ; “dasa in VyP). 
was worshipped by the Y5davas, as she protected Krsna, and 
BVP states that ICarnsa returned the daughter to the weeping 
parents, and she was, during the marriage ceremony of BukminI, 
married to sage Durvasas. BBb refers to a former agreement 
between YasodS and DevakI, regarding the exchange of children. 

(a) V. KaMSA’S SUBSEQUENT Move. 

■ (b) BP 182.1.11 ; VP 4.1-17; PP. 272,59-63; HV 60; BVP-no 
reference; BhP 4.14-46; VyP-no reference; DBh 25.49- 53 AP, LP-no 
reference. - ■ ^ . 

' (o') This incident consists of two sub-units: (1) Kamsa con- 
suits his counsellors, and orders the slaughter of new-born 
children thereabouts, and (2) confused at the escape of the girl,' and 
the warning of his death, ofifers apologies to Vasudeva and DevakI, 

(d) BP and VP and PP’ mention death being ordered only in 
case of children having 'extra-ordinory ' strength. BhP inter- 
changes the two incidents, and says that Kathsa, after consulta- 
tion, decides to harass the good people, as that would disturb the 
peace of God Hari, who was at the bottom of all his trouble.' HV 
xdentions only the second incident, and DBh the first, omitting 
any consulting, and stating that Kamsa ordered the wholesale 
slaughter • of children as soon as born*. ' * ' " 

1 “ yaltodtiiUam Iialata bSla **BP 182. 7, VP ^ 13 ; “ 
bSlSn” PP272.62. 

S ^ JltaLiaXtrSl cshaataTya” DBb 23. S9f ~ 

JL14. 
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^e) VP inserts 6 stanzas inKarhsa's speech, saying that all 
gods were powerless before him; BhP puts the same' ideas, only 
in an enlarged form, in the mouth of Kaifasa's counsellors ; BVP 
inserts another matter after IVs adh. 8-janmastamlvrata, adh. 9* 
former lives of Kanda and Yasoda, Vasudeva and his two wives, 

(a) VI. Vasudeva and nanda. 

(b) BP 183.1-6i VP 5.1-6; PP 272.64-98; HV 61; BhP 5.19-32; no 
reference in other sources. 

(o) In an interview between Vasudeva and Nanda, the former 
requested the latter to take care of his children. 

(d) According to BP, VP and BhP, Nanda, who was full of 
joy at the birth of a son from YaSoda, had gone to Mathura, to 
pay taxes and there Vasudeva saw him and congratulating 
him upon the birth of a son, requested Nanda to protect his own 
son with Rohinl, and return to Vraja, as there were some bad 
omens portending forthcoming trouble. HV follows the same 
course of details, but states that Nanda had come with YatodS 
and the child, and that Vasudeva advised for a shift of Nanda's 
place of residence, and Nanda, accordingly, following the course 
of river Yamuni, established his camp at the foot of the hill 
Qovardhana. FP states, instead, that Vasudeva visited the Vraja, 
and keeping RohinI's son, under Yasod&’s care, returned to 
Mathura. 

( a ) VIL KRSNA’S BIRH FESTiVALS. 

( b ) BP 184, 39, 20 ; VP 6, 8, 9 ; PP 272. 69-74 ; BV no mention: 
BVP 9. 42ff. and again at adh. 13 ; BhP 5. 1-18 ; DBh. 25. 1-5. 

( c ) The birth of the child was celebrated with great festi- 
vities by Nanda ; the Gupis paid s visit to YasodS, and offered her 
many presents, and blessed the child with great joy. 

( d ) BP, VP, PP and BhP, further on at adh. 8. 1-20, 
mention that Garga, the family priest of the Yadavas, visited 
Nanda, at the instance of Vasudeva, and there performed 
the religious ‘ Jataka ’ rites of the two children ‘ in secret, ’ 
giving them their respective names. BVP adds a prophecy, of 


1 “ Eim iiidre 9 Slpavir 7 eQa VF. 4a ^ BbF 3Sc. 
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Krsna’slife, by the sage Garga, in which the Pandaras are refer- 
red to, DBh states that these festivities were informed to Kamsa, 
by men of his secret service, and Narada had told him about 
Nanda, which led to the incidents in VUI, below, 

(e) BhP transposes inoident^VI and VII. 

(a) VIII. KRSNA. IK THE COW-SEPTLEMENT. 

These occupy the life of Krena till his arrival in Mathura ; 
some of the incidents are mere ordinary accidents, but the 
Furanas make nsuch of these, as would naturally be the cose in 
the life of a great hero. So, with these general remarks, we 
proceed here, to compare and study the details of each incident as 
it is presented in the PurSnas. VyP, which gives some stray 
information about Krsua, in the course of giving the genelnogy, 
does not refer to any of these details. LP makes only a general 
statement’ that " all the edforts of Eiamsa, were rendered ^uitless 
by her' meaning the Pevl-who had warned Saihsa of his death. ** 
DBh and A? mention^ some incidents, without giving any details 
thereof. These minor sources, ate, therefore, generally ignored, ' 
below. 

(»)i— POTANA. ' ra 

(b ) BP 184. 7-51 ! VP 5. 7-53 ; PP 575. 74-85 ; HV 63 j BVP 10; 
BhP 6. 

(o ) missioned by Earhsa, Putana, the death of children, pro- 
ceeded to Qokula, in. on attractive form, and offered the child 
Krsna her breasts for a suck ; the child sucked away the life out 
of her, and she fell dead in her giant form, which put ail to fright, 
when Kanda and others, fearing some evil to the child, performed 
some magic rites, for Its protection. 

(d) HV states that she was the nurse— “Dhatrl’* — of Kam8a.a»d 
appeared like a hird-Sakunl’; while BVP calls her hfs dear sister, 
stating that she arrived as a BrShmanI from MathurS, and that 
she was, originally ‘Ratnamals' the daughter of Bali, and had a 
motherly feeling towards Vamano, which led to this incident. 

1 YastatprntikTtan f atsah, tayU caWa ja^Ikfta^ LP 69. 63. 

2 DBh 84,6, 7 5 AP 12. 14-S2. 
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BhP treats this as an independent incident and’has a concluding 
“Phalatruti” stanza at the end. BP and VP do not mention the 
agency of Kamsa, in this affair. All sources except BVP state 
that Putana approached the place without the knowledge of 
others. HV adding that she hid herself under a cart, and 'PP 
saying that she had besmeared her breasts with poison^ PP and 
BVP add her cremation by Nanda, ' 

, HV does not mention any Rakss magic here, and BVP states’ 
only that some auspicious act was performed. This Eaksa con- 
sisted, ‘according to the remaining sources, of placing the cowdung 
on the head, moving the tail of a cow over the body and chanting 
some spells; these last are given in BP, VP, and BhP, this third one 
having quite a different text, but the general principle seems to be, 
in both the cases, to refer to some name of Godhead, for protection 
of some certain part of the body. Many of these nanles like' 
‘Hislke&a, Govinda', are seen applied to Krsna himself, while 
others like ‘Vignu, NSrSyapa* refer to the supreme God. " 

(e) VP transposes a stanza and inserts two, in this passage, ’ 

(a) li- Sakata. , I 

■ Cb) BP 184.22-28; VP 6.1-7; PP 272.82-85; HV 62; BVP 12.1-13; 
BhP 7.1-17. 

(c) while Yasodfi was engaged elsewhere, the child was 
weeping for a suok, and, throwing up its feet, upset the cart, 
under which it was lying. The noise brought the elders to the 
scene, where other hoys told of the incident. Yasodfi rearranged 
the upset cart, and did some worshipping. 

(d) HV transposes (0 and (ii), while BVP inserts the Baksfi 
Kavaca, in its own text, of/cr this cart incident, stating that it 
was recited by a Dvija placing hie hand on the child, 

’ (e) PP inserts one more incident after this, at 272.86-89 ah: the 
child killed a Rfiksasa * in the from of a cook which had struck 
him with its palm. PP has some agreement in text here, with 
that of BP and VP •• BP 23=PP 83 cd, 84 ab. 


1 *• Mangalam kfitaySmSaa " BVP 10. 38. 
t '* ... " PP 372. 87, 
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■ Between this (ii) and the following incident (iii), BhP has soma 
additional matter, giving some more incidents; BVP mentioning, 
only one of them? — BhP 7.18-33; BVP ll (i.e. before Sakata)? the 
child taken away hy a whirlwind, was saved. The wind is 
called Trnavarta, evidently a demon, and was killed hy the child 
'striking him against a stone. BhP 7.34-37; Yasoda sees the 
-whole creation in the yawning child: 8.1-20; Qarga performing 
the NSmakarana, referred to above under VII; 21-31; Krsna grow- 
•ing upl and playing; 32-45: Ersna, charged with eating dust, 
*mrd’ opened his mouth before Yasoda, who saw the whole creation 
there, and was bewildered. BP and VP, and BhP also, mention 
Garga' s performing the 'Namakarana (ct VII above) as coming off 
after this incident [i.e. (ii)]. 

(a) Iii- KFSNA and the MORTAR. 

(b) BP 184.31-42: VP 6.10-20; PP 272.89-97; HV 64; BVP 14. 
BbPg.lO. 

(o) Ersna and BSma had now begun to creep on their knees and 
hands, 'and wandering here and there, did many small mischiefs. 
Yesoda, to prevent Knna from this, bound him to a mortar with 
.a rope, and went to her work. Ersna, moving along with the 
mortar, reached two large trees, Yamala, and A-rjuna, and in an 
effort to move on, felled both to the ground. 

• ( d ) PP mentions that' Empa stole butter from the neighbours, 
and that Yasoda, after binding him, went to sell milk. HV states 
that Gopis saw the accident and called back YasodS, scolding her 
• for her harshness. BVP differing, says that Ersna ate butter, 
milk etc. while Yasoda was away to bathe herself, and began to 
fly, when she knew the fact from other hoys. She then bound 
him to a tree, and beating jMm, left him there, when Ersna, 
sportively felled the tree, and Nanda and others got angry with 
Yasoda for this harashness. BhP has again different details ? 
Ersna approached Yasoda for a suck, while she was churning 
for butter ; she gave him a little, but ho was not satisfied,’ and 
angrily broke the pot, and fled out. She pursued the child, and 
bound him to a mortar; thelength of all’the ropes inthe house was 


J "If araoTtapj jaharS^u" TP 27S.9ft and •'...▼lireton per8s3diV8n'’PP 27S.91. 
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not sufficient to bind him, but finally Krsna granting the binding, 
and then moving on, brought on the accident. The two trees, 
according to this source, were the sons of Kubera, Nalakubara 
Manigrlva, followers of Rudra, and were cursed by sage Narada, 
for their indecent acts. They were promised relief at the hands 
of Kxsno, and the God acted accordingly. BVP which refers to 
only one tree, brings in the first named son only, who was seen 
naked with RambhS, by the sage Devala, and subsequently cursed. 
PP in some MSS. only, states that the trees were, after relief, 
turned into kititnaras. This incident brings to Krsna, the 
synonym Damodara. 

(e) BP 38ab «= PP 92ab ; v. I. ‘ Eamaleksanah'.for ‘Bharanl- 
dharah. ' BVP in adh. 15, following this incident, mentions the 
marriage of Radha and Krsna performed by Brahma. The situa- 
tion described here, reminds one of the opening stanza ; '* Meghair 
meduram ambaram ••• "in Jayadeva's famous poem, ‘Gitagovinda. ' 

(a) iv- The New SETTLEUBin'. 

( b ) BP 184. 43.60 ; VP 6. 21-51 ; PP 273. 97-99 ; HV 65, 66 ; 
BVP 16. 147-179 i BhP 11. 21.40. 

( c ) these accidents frightened all, and so, Nanda, in consult- 
ation with his elder neighbours, removed the whole camp to 
VrndSvana, on the bank of the YamunS, where they began to pass 
days in peace, the boys sporting among the cattle and playing 
with their mates. 

(d) BP and VP state that although the place, where they had 
removed, was dry owing to hot-season, it was, as-if by magic, turn- 
ed’ fresh with new grass, as if in Autumn, also tbatjthe’ children, 
in course of time, became setxn years old, when rainy season set 
in. VP inserts 12 stanzas to describe the sports of the boys in the 
season. HV mentions the shiH: to have come out, when the boys 
bad become seven years old* ; when Krsna spoke to Rama about 
shifting to Vmdavana, as the present Vraja was full of bustle ; 


1 “ tatas tatrati ruksepi ghannakslo dTiiottaina ( VP • tadS dvija ) ’ PrSTft- 

ksla iTSbhnt ca ( VF. ivodblilltam ) narasaspam samantatah * BP 184. 
SOcd, Slab ; VT 6. 29. 

2 " Tasminseva vrajastbane taptavar^au babbUratuh.” HV. 65. 1, 
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ti© place was, soon after, attacked by wolves, and tbis was tbe 
immediate cause of the shift. BVP at adh. 17, 1*28 states that Vm- 
davana was builthy Ymakarma, in a night, and gives a royal 
description of the place. BhP, previous to describing tbe shift, 
devotes some stanzas to the mothers after their sportive children, 
where we can mark the difference between the ages of the two 
brothers, Ya^oda calls Krsna for a suck of her breast and asks 
Rama to take food with Kanda, who wos waiting for him. 

(e) After this incident, BhP inserts some more, which are not 
found in some of the other sources? BhP 11.41-45; a daitya in the 
form of a calf- vatsa'-killed by KKna: BhP 46-53; PP 272, 100, 101; 
BVP 16.1-13 (i.e. before XIB, vii, and the shift) a huge crane, the 
demon Baka, caught hold of Kisna. in a pond, and was subse- 
quently killed by him, BhP 12, Aghasura, a young brother of 
Baka, lying in the form of a huge cobra, on the way, was entered 
by the mouth, and killed by suffocation, by Krsna. BhP 13,14; PP 
272,102-128; BVP 20 ; God BrhmS carried sway the cattle and 
boys ) Ersna himself took all these forms, and stayed on for a year, 
without incurring anybody’s doubt, when Brabm^ returned, and 
praising Ereoa for his great power, restored all to him. BhP does 
not mention rainy season here, but transposes it elsewhere at 
adh. 20. 

With regard to BhP, it has to be noted that this Parana, the 
most popular one of all. on account of its being given a very high 
place of authority among all Vsisnavs sects, exists in two dis- 
tinct Recensions, named, theSrldhara and Vijayadhvaja ( vij ), 
after the respective commentators; a striking difference can be 
noted here ' stanzas 10, 11 depicting Krsna, acting as a fruit- 
seller, are omitted in Vij ; st. 12-20 Yasoda calling Krspa and 
RSma back from the riverside, and st. 21-29, Nanda consulting 
others about the shift, are transposed, inserting a st. after 20, to 
give Nanda’s order of the shift;the next day “ svoto vrnda- 
vanam yamo... *' and having tbe same run as Sridhara to the end 
of adh. 11 > vij. omits adhs 12, 13, 14 (see contents above) 
altogether. 

{ a ) V- KlLl’fAjTHE SEBPEHT. 

(b)BP185. 1-56;VP7. 1-82;PP272. 128-134; HV 68, 69 
BVP 19. 1-169; BhP 15.’ 47-17. 19. 
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( c ) this great poisonous serpent lived with his nnweious 
mates, in a deep pool of the river yarauna ; Krsna unaccompanied 
hy his brother Hama, entered the pool, one day, and putting down 
all the serpent’s attacks, totally humbled him down, when the 
mates, as also the serpent himself, offered prayers to Xrsna, as the 
powerful God, when Haliya was asked to leave the pool and pro- 
ceed with his family to the sea, where, thencefor/h he, his hood 
marked with foot-prints of Krsna, had no cause for fear from 
Gartida, the Hagle. While Ersna was ffghting with this huge 
serpent, Kanda and all others had come to the bank, greatly 
frightened ahont the hoy’s safety, and were full of joy to receive 
him back, safe. 

( d ) BhP states that the cows, and the boys drank of the water 
and died ; Ktsna revived them all, by his sight, and then pro- 
ceeded to put down the serpent. As the fight proceeded for a long 
time, the men on the bank grew hopeless about the life of EfSna, 
and began to wail more piteously, when RSma, according to BP, 
VP and HVi asked Krspa to take compassion on his relations, 
and cessing to act an ordinary human being, bring the struggle 
to an end. BhP states that RSma kept silent, all along, and when 
the affection of all was put to test, Enps himself made an end 
of the fight : while in BVPlEama told Kanda and others to take 
courage, and Impressed upon their minds, the divine powers of 
Emna. Tnis last and BhP give an account of Ealiya, in which, 
he, according to the agreement, did not give his share to Garuda, 
and fled, to this pool in the yamunSitosave himself from the Eagle’s 
Wrath ; Garuda was prevented from visiting this pool, by a sage, 
Saubhari, who was practising penance, and was frequently 

( e ) VP inserts in this passage, 9 lines, 'GopJs crying’, 12 lines 
‘Nagapatnls offering prayers, '20 lines, ‘serpent offering prayers 
BhP 17. 20-25, BVP 19. 170 to end, state another incident after 
this ; while the whole camp was resting at night, a forest- 
fire broke out, and frightened witti death to all. Krsna swallowed 
up the fire, and restored ease among all. BhP transposes the 
Ksliya and the Dhenuka. incident. BP disagreeing with VP 
and other sources, reads the naino as “E&ltya.” 
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( & ) Ti- DHEirUKi., THE ASS. 

(b) BP 186. 1-13; TP 8. 1-13; PP. 272. 135-139; HV. 70; 
BVP 22 j BhP 15. 

(o) A palm-grove, was infested by esses, Bhennka, being 
their leader. Ktsne one dey attacked the palm-grove, and 
killed the ass Dhonuka, putting others to flight or death, and 
thereby giving the cow-boys free access to the grove, and the 
fruits thereof. 

( d ) BP, VP, aud BVP state that Krsna with Rama and others 
went lo the palm-grove, when the boys requested him to let 
them have the sweet palm-fruit In BhP, Krsna is first requested 
by hts play-mates, Srldama, Sobata. etc., and asked to kill the 
asses; while HV states that Krsna went of bis own accord. 

According to HV and BhP it ia RSroa who is attacked hy, and 
kills in fight, the ass Dhenuka, and then Krsna helped to strike 
other asses ; in BVF the ass phennko, seeing Krsna, prays for 
death and subsequent relief from that birth. Kpsna could not kill 
one who was thus his devotee, but soon after, the ass forgot all 
and attacked Krsna and was ultimately killed. Dhenuka is, here 
stated to he ‘Ssbasika’, the son of Bali, cursed by Sage DurvSsas 
for having disturbed his Yogic peace, by having sexual inter- 
course with TUottaraS, in the same cave, where the sage was 
resting. 

( e )es stated above, BhP transposes incidents (v)Qnd (vi) 
while BVP gives this, as coming after Indra festival (see viii 
below ). PP, in one Ms, states this, after the cobra incident, 
mentioned under iv. BVP continues in the next adh. 23 and 
24, the Durvasas story, saying how he himself was tempted to 
marry, by the eight of the naked coition, and getting a trouble- 
some wife, cursed her to death, and this sin brought about hii 
defeat In the case of Amhorlsa ( BVP 25 ). 

( a ) vU- PRALAMBSBTOl- ' 

( b ) BP 187. 1-30 ; Vp 9, 1-30 : FP 272. 140-143 ; HV71 ; BVP 
16.l4-19;BhP18. 17-32. 

■ JL15. 
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{ c ) disguised ns n Gopa, this demon, look part in the pHy 
the boys, and taking RSmn on Ills shoulders, boro him far away, 
where ho was killad by Raima. 

(d) the play was to bo played in pairs, and tho winner was 
to bo borno by tho defeated, as far as tho BbSndlro tree. Accord- 
ing to BbP, Krsna boing defeated, boro his friend SudSm^. 

nthet sources fitata t\it» iototso. BP, VP, and HV state 
that BalnrSma, while being taken away, began to cry to Krsna, 
who reminded him of his powers, and oncourged him with words, 
when ho killed tho demon with a stroke of his fist. While BhP 

states' that this w-as done without the encouragement from 
Krsna. BVP mentions tho name Pralamba, but brings him as 
a hull, while, according to other sources, tho bull is tho asura Arista 
( Tide z below ), and gives this bull incident, after Baka 
( see iv above ). 

( e ) yp inserts 7 stanzas, in the speech of K^na addressed to 
KSma, one, at the beginning to give the context of the Dhenuka 
incident, and transposes a line, elsewhere. BhP inserts, a descri- 
ption of the OrUraa season in 1C stanzas, before giving this inci- 
dent, and states that the season w'as enjoyed like Yasanta, by all, 
BP 11 = HV 3745. 

BhP has additional matter after this incident:— adh. 19; 
Gopas saved from fire by Krsna, in Munja forest, adh. 20 a des- 
cription of the seasons Versa and Sarad ; a description of ‘Pravre,’. 
the rainy season, occurs in BP and VP, as subsequent to the 
shift ( vide iv above ), and these sources, state here, that the 
rains were over, and Sarad had set in- adh. 21-GoplB attracted 
by Krsna’s flute, sing bis praise. BbP adh. 22 ; BYP 27-tVie 
* KatySyanl vrata, ’ in which young girls, wishing Krsna for 
their spouse, went to the river, and leaving their garments on 
the banks, bathed naked. Krsna, following, took the garments 
away, and after teasing them a little, favoured them; BVP 
adding* that he promised them full play in the ‘Rasa ’dance, 

1 Cf. “...Haladhara isad atrasat," 27. Athagatasmrtih...BhP 18.28. 

2 “Trisu mBsesyatiteSU yOyam krid^m mays sBha...vrndSrBijye karisyatha* 

27.234. 
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that was to come shortly, after 3 months. BhP adh. 23 ; BVP 18. 
1-74 ( i. ©. before ( V ) Kaliya ) -Gopas were hungry, so Krena 
advised them to go to a sacrificial place nearby, and beg for food. 
The boys were refused any, by the Brahmanas, but were offered 
the same by the wives of the priests. In BhP, the Gopas return- 
ed to Ersna, after the first refusal, and afterwards the ladies 
coming to see Krana, with food, are ashed by him to return to 
their husbands, who too, repent, after learning from their wives, 
but could not personally go to see Kmna, ‘ for fear of Karhsa* ; 
BVP states that the boys, of their own accord, approached the 
ladies, who on hearing that Ersna and Rama were nearby, went 
to see them, where the god Emna, on being prayed, sent them all 
to his Goloha, and by his power of illusion, let their shades- 
*‘ohayas”-go back to their husbands, w'ho repented for their negli- 
gence. Then, atst. 75 to end, is givenan account ofhow“Agni/’ 
in former times, was tempted, by their beauty, to touoh the wives 
of the seven sages, when the sage, AngirS, cursed the Fire to be 
all devourer, and the ladies, to be born on the Earth, and to return 
after seeing Eesna. 

( a ) viii- INDRA. FESTIVAL. 

(b)BP 187.31-188.49; VP- 10.1-12 56 ; PP '272.181-217 ; 
HV 72-76 ; BVP 21 ( i. e, before Dhenuka vi ) ; BhP 24-27. 

( 0 ) Nanda, with his people, used to celebrate, every -year, at 
the beginning of winter, festivals in honour of Indra, who show- 
ered rains, and gave them and their cattle means of living. Krsna 
objected to this custom, and advised, instead, the worship of bill 
Govardbana, -which aotuaWy offered iooding to iheir cattle. 
Kanda consented, and the festivities were done in honour of the 
hill. Indra got angry, at this, and showered heavy rains on the 
place, when Krana lifted the hill itself, and provided shelter for 
his men and cattle. Indra thus defeated, came, and prayed K^pa 
for forgiveness. 

( d ) BP, VP and HV call this festival * Sakramaha ’ while 
BhP calls it “ IndraySga. ” PP mentions,* and HV implies’, that 

1 “...RariisSil bWlSna cScalan” BhP 23^2. 

2 “...Sapturatratp Dirantaram*' FP 272.183. 

5 “...SaptarStre tu nirrftte "HV 7S.39S6. 
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it rained continuously forsovon ntphtB. According to BVP.Nanda 
began to pray to Indra, when it began to rainheavily, when 
got angry and told Nanda that ho was all powerful, and able to 
burn oven Indra ; all tho powors of the latter wore rendered futile, 
when he had to BUrrendor himself to Krsna. Tho adh. ends with 
a prayer from Nanda, where he prays Krsna as tho supreme God. 
The same Idea occurs In BhP adh. 26, where tho Gopas wondering 
at tho superhuman pow*ers of tho child Krsna, are told by Nanda 
that ho know from Garga, that led him to think, that Krsna was 
an incarnation of NfirSyana.’ After peace was restored, Indra, 
according to BP, VP, HV, came down on his elephant Airavata, 
end saw Krsna on the Govardhano hill. PP does not mention 
any place, while BhP states that the interview was secret, and 
Indra was accompanied by the heavenly cow Bursbhi. BVP 
says that, as soon as Indra was made powerless, he fainted^ and 
then had a vision of the all pervading Krsna, whom he sub« 
tapuently prayed to. In BP, VP, supported by HV, in an enlarg- 
ed form, Indra requests Krsna to help Arjuna, and K^pa readily 
promises to help him. Indra’s prayer in PP, is framed after the 
fashion of the famous creation hymn in Bgveda. “ Hiranya- 
garhbah...etc.’' The refrain of the hymn, "Kasmal devSya haviss 
.vidhema ” is put in this prayer os “ Tasmai devSyo bhavate 
tidhema havisS vayam. " 

(e ) VF inserts 19 stanzas, in all, in the course of this passage; 
the largest insertion being one of 14 stanzas, adding a description 
of the Sarad season, others being, one of 3 st. stating tiie power of 
the mountains, and another of 2 st. describing the heavy showers 
BP 187.34 ob=HV 72.3789. BP 188.1 s=HV 75.3893. HV states that 
two months had passed since the Pralamba incident, when the 
festival set in. PP tianspeses incidents (viil) and (ii), while 
BbP has additional matter between these two incidents : adh. 28. 
1-9 Nanda, bathing in the river, was taken away by Varuna’s 
servants, and afterwards released by Krsna ;Bt. 10-17 : Gopas, on 
hearing this incident, wished to see, and were shown by Krsna, 
his own world, the Vaikuntba. 


1 “ Msnye KSraya^asyatksam...** 1 BbP 26.S3. 

Z ‘‘Caries jjrmbhitab 2akrah aadyaa taadram avSpa oa" BVP 21.170, 
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( a ) U- RSsakridS ( the dance with Oopis ). 

Cb)BP 189, 1-45; VP 13; PP 372. 158-180 { i. e, after x) and 
( xi b below ) ; HV 77 ! BVP 28-53 ; BhP 29-33. 

( 0 ) On a clear moonlit-night, Krsna went to the grove of 
trees, where his sweet music drew all the young girls towards 
him ; they were enraptured to see him alone, there, and many 
hissed him, with great passion in their heart. Krsna then had 
a beautiful Rasa-a dance-ln which all his friends partook ; the 
girls thus used to visit him at night time, though they were 
prevented from doing so, hy the men of their houses. 

( d ) BP, VP, and HV, insert before this, a talk between Krena 
and his friends, where the latter are wondering whether he is a God 
or some supernatural being, Kisna asking them to take him as 
he was. After the Gopis had crowded round him, Krsna abruptly 
disappeared, when they sought after him 5 and after his return, the 
dance came off, where Krsna alone danced with all. HV omits 
the dance, and states that the Gopis were mad after Krsna, try- 
ing to touch his limbs with theirs, and do all such acts of 
passion. FP mentions actual sexual intercourse, and questioned 
by PSrratl, Rudra justifies Krsna 's amours by stating- that the 
whole world was the God's body and there was thus no fault, with 
Krsna. It also gives a story of old that the sages of the forest 
Bandaka wishing for a '‘sexual union with Rama, were born as 
Gopis arid satisfied by Krspa ; BhP follows the details of BP, 
omitting only the talk between Elrsna and his friends, while BVP 
which is mainly meant to glorify Radha, is now in its real 
element, and devote a great portion to describing the amorous 
sports of Krsna with Radha and with other girls. Having, at 
adh. 28, enjoyed all the girls, he leaves them in adh. 29, and goes 
with Radha alone. Adh. 30 is devoted to the story of Astavakra ; 
adb. 31-51 to talk between Krsna and Radha, after which the two 
return at adh. 52 where it is stated that the sports went on for one 
month, and this brings the boyhood of Krsna to an end s ” uktam 
kisoracaritam..." BVP 53. 53. 

( e) BP 199. 6 , 42=HV 77. 4071,4087 respectively, (v. l.in HV) 
“Mrgay'jnta" for ‘ramayanti*; while VP inserts 17 stanzas s One 
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passage of 11 BtQnt^s, giving tho difftient marks of Kxsna, 
the girls are tracing, to find him out ; this piece being substituted 
for one bI. of BP. Other insertions are • one of 2 st. ‘Gopis think- 
ing of Krsna and second of 4 St. 'Gopts acting Krsna'. The 
nature of additional matter in VP will thus be clear. A compa- 
rison of the total of adbs. and staneas in VP and BP, for this 
story ns a whole shows an excess of 6 adhs. and 153 stanzas In VP. 

( a ) x—Arista, the Bdli- 

(b)BP189. 46-58 ; VP 14jPP 272. 144-149 nb;HV 78; BVP 
16. 14-19 ; BhP 36. 1~15. 

( c ) One evening, a Bull — an Asurn named Arista-came and 
attacked the cow-shed, the boys and girls being frightened, ran to 
Krsna, who fought with it, and killed it. 

( d) BP and VP states that Krena, was, at Ibis time, engaged 
in dancing ( RSsSsakte ), HV saying that he was amorously 
sporting, ( Ratipariyane ) while according to PP, he was playing 
with the girls, some childish games. HV, which has whole 
stanzas agreeing with BP text, seems to have a different reading, 
here. BhP does not give any clue to say bow Krsna was engag- 
ed. While all other sources agree, in saying that the bull was 
killed with a horn, rooted out from its head , FP states that it 
was killed with a palm tree, struck between its horns. For BVP, 
see above, under ( vu }, w'bere the bull is nsmed Pralamba. 

(e ) BP. 189. 46s=HV 78. 4099 ;BPT 56cd, 57=HV 4ll8,4U9ab. 

( with some v. I.}. 

BbP inserts between the incidents (ix) and fx) adhs 34: 
Nanda relieved from the grasp of a serpent by Ersna-, 
Sankhacuda, a follower of Kubera, tried to take away some of the 
girls, when they cried for help and Krena killed him. 35 ; Gopls 
singing in praise of Krsna, while he was away, 

( a ) li— K amsa on the Alert, 

Except in the case of Putana, where she is shown to be an 
emissary of Kaihsa. all other attacks against Krsna, come as 
accidents ; at least, Karasa’s agency in bringing these about, is 
not mentioned. But we now come to a point where Kamsa is'- 
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direcfclj concerned. Owing to the peculiar arrangement of the 
text, this incident has to be divided into three sub-units ; — ( A) 
Akrura on the mission, ( B ) Kesi, the horse, and ( G ) with Akrura 
to Mathura. Last is, in fact, a continuation of the first, and the 
horse incident, has practically no bearing on Akrura 's missions 
but the majority of sources, insert the incident ( B ), as shown 
here, and only some, as will be shown below, point it in proper 
context •, so we follow the course generally accepted. 

( A ) Akrura on the Mission. 

( b ) BP 190. 1-21 ; VP 15. 1-24 ; PP. 272. 217=4-230 ; HV 79, 
80 i BVP 63-65, BhP 36. 16-34; DBh 24. 1-9. 

( c ) when Krapa had performed the feats, as described above, 
ITarada came to Kamsa and told him of the birth of Krsoa, and 
hia life among the cowherds. Kamsa, thereupon, thinking of his 
own safety, asked Akrura, Danapati, Master of charities, to go to 
Gokula, and fetch the boys Rima and Krsna. for the festivities 
of Bhanury&ga.that were going to be celebrated shortly. 

( d ) According to HV, the interview between Kamsa and 
NSrada comes off in the KhatvSnga grove, and then he called off 
a full court, where he upbraids Vasudeva for having deceived 
him, and then sends Akrura on the mission. In BP and VP, 
Kamsa says to Aktuie, that he would kill all Yadavas, except 
Akrura, who was his friend. In BVP, Kamsa consults purohita 
Satyaka, a disciple of Sukra, telling, him of the had dreams that 
haunted him. Satyaka advises Akrura, Uddhava or Vasudeva 
to be uent to Handavraja. Last person refused, when Kamsa 
went to kill him with a sword, but was kept away by others, and 
Akrura was sent aw'ay. While according to BhP, Karhsa first 
orders arrangements for the festival and then sends away Akrura 
who replies to the boasts of KatTiss, that Fate was final in all 
matters, DBh says that Kamsa was informed of the festivities 
in Gokula, and his doubts were confirmed by Uarada, so he sent 
for the boys to be killed under pretext of the Dhanuryaga. 

( e ) Vij. after Kamsa ’s orders for the festival, inserts a 
passage of 33 stanzas, where he tells his Mahamatra of his illicit 
birth, and consequent hatred for all Ysdavas. BVP devotes 
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a<^s. 6S*69 to Ersna’s amors withBadha when he is called back 
by Brahma. 

( B ) EesiT the Horse. 

( b ) BP 190. 22-48 ; VP 16. 1-28 i PF. 149-157; HV81 ;BVP:6. 
20-74 ; BhP 37. 1-23, 

( c ) Eeal, a demon in the form of a horse, frightened the people 
of Gofcnia, when Krsna attacked him, and putting his hand in 
the horse’s mouth, drew away the teeth, and tore him in two, 
which felled him to the ground, dead. At this time, Narada came 
to see Krsna and told him that the horse was very powerful, and 
his death gave him the name Kesava j Narada then left Krsna, 
promising to see him again the next day at the festive occasion 
in Mathura. 

( d ) HV states that Kainsa sent for KesI, and gave him the 
mission of killing Krsna, w&ile, further on, the Gopas tell Krsna' 
that he was a bcotUet (?) of Kamsa. and dear to him as life ; BP, 
VP, and BhP state only that he was sent by Karosa ' ‘ Kainsa- 
dutsh pracoditah 'BP, VP; 'Kamsaprahitah' BhP; PP states that 
Krsna killed the horse with a stroke of his 8st, on its head. The 
interview between Krsna and NSrada is not found in PP and 
BVP, while HV states'^ that the sa^e v as speaking from the sky, 
unseen. DBh mentions^ the death of Kesi, without any details, 
as having saddened Kamsa. 

{ e ) The order of incidents hero, is different in PP, and BVP 
as compared with other sources iPPhas, Arista, Kesl, B&sa dance, 
Indra festival, and Akrura's despatch ,* wliiie BVP places ‘Baba, 
the crane, Pralamba, the bull, and KesI, ‘ before the shift of 
Gokula settlement, adding that these three and one other, Vasu- 
deva, were gandhnrvas, devotees of Krsna, who took lotuses from 
the reserved pond of Parvati for worship, and were, according to 
the punishment laid down, turned into demons, but restored to 
their former life by the sight of Krsna. BhP .inserts, after this. 


• 1 “ EsaZatiisaByft sahttjaU pi5n5a tasyabahilcarah.” HV 81.4294. 

2 ” AthShSntarhito Tipro Rflradah munl^. ” HV’’ 81. 4331. 

3 •' TatbE Tiaihatsh Eeii jflatva SadisotidurmanSh. “ DBh 24. 8. 
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one-other incident s 37. 26-33, where Vyoma a son of Maya, 
disguised as a cow-boy takes away the Gopas, who are then 
relieved by Krena. 

( 0) withAkrura toMathurL 

(b) BP 191. 191. 1-192. 67; VP17, 1-19. 9 J PP 272. 231-330 j 
HV 82-34 ; BVP 70. 1-72. 14 ; BhP 31. 141. 6, 

( 0 ) Afaura reached Gokula in the evening, where he saw 
Krsna with other boys and cattle. He was greatly pleased to see 
the God incarnate and approaching humbled himself before Krsna, 
who received him with great respect, and took him home to 
Nanda, where Akrura, after refreshing himself, delivered his 
message, asking the cowherds to attend with milk and other 
presents for the festival, and accordingly, having rested at 
night, he left in the morning with the boys in bis chariot. They 
reached YamunS, where, while bathing in the waters, Akrura 
had a divine vision of the god whom he prayed devotedly ; on 
reaching MethutS, the boys, as they wished, were left alone, and 
Akrura returned home. 

( d ) According to PP, Akrdra here tells Nanda, the secret of 
Krena’s birth, how the girl flying from Kamsa's hands, told him of 
his approaching death, and how this led Kaihsa to send hia agents, 
who were killed by Ersoa, and how even the present occasion 
was intended to do away with Krsna. This news frightened 
Nanda and others, who were then addressed by Krsna, who told 
them that he wcfold kill Kamsa. InHV, Akiuia ©ihorta Krsna 
on behalf of DevakI and Vasudeva, whom he should see, as was 
his duty to relieve them from the pain of separation. All the 
above sources, except HV, state that the girls of the place were 
sorry at the approaching separation and afraid that Krsna would 
not return, wanted to oppc»e Akrura, while according to BVP, 
they do it actually, and break down the chariot of Akrura, who 
is soon relieved by Krsna. PP says that Akrura rubbed the feet 
of Krsna, while he was sleeping atnight. HV statesthat Akrura 
took the boys to his house in MathurA and asked them not to see 
their parents, as it would displease Kaihsa ; Krsna replied that 
they would go seeing the city and do it without anyone’s know 
A. 16. 
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inff it. DBh makes a brief story of the life of Krsna, without 
entering into any details. HV contains a very beautiful descri- 
ption of the evening and morning, in this passage. 

This brings the main unit VIII ; ‘ICrsna in the cow-settlement,' 
with its ( xi ) subunits, to an end. All these eleven incidents 
cannot be attributed to Kamsa's agency, and ‘ Indra festival 
and the moonlight dance 'as also the 'Kaliya' have nothing to 
do with Kamsa, so we have to take the unit VIII as denoting « 
period, instead of a single incident. 

IX. Krsna, the Death of Kamsa. 

(b) BP 192. 194. 17; VP19. 10-21 17; PP 272. 331-293 ;SV 
84-89 ; BVP 12. 15-115 ; BhP 41. 7*45. 23. 

( 0 ) Krsna 's arrival in Mathura, and the subseguent death of 
Kaitisa, is here treated as one whole incident, which can be 
arranged in the following order of minor ones s— 

(1) Kathsa *6 washerman killed by Krspa, because be would 
not give his clothes to the brothers. 

( 2 ) The flower-merchant, impressed by the boys, offered 
them flowers, and got their blessings in return. 

( 3 ) Haunch-back maid- KubjS ’-offered sandalpaste to Erspa, 
and was made straight right by him, who also promised to visit 
her house. 

( 4 ) The two brothers visited the armoury, where Krens 
broke a great bow, put down the watchmen that came to oppose 
him, and left the place. 

These are the incidents of the evening that saw the boys in 
Mathura. No complete agreement exists as to their place of 
sojourn at night. Karhsa learnt of these mischiefs, and determin- 
ed to bring about the end of the boys, somehow or other, ordered 
his wrestlers Canura and Mustika to kill the boys, in course of 
the dual, also arranged that his mad elephant ‘ Kuvalayapida 
should be kept, at the entrance, ready to attack the boys, and then 
awaited sunrise, keeping awake the whole night anxiously. 

Next morning, when the whole of the place was full of 
spectators, Krspa and ESma entered the arena, after killing the 
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elephant, and while the spectators were looking on in wonder, 
Krsna fought Canura and Rama with Muetika ; after the death 
of the two wrestlers, Krsna fought another Totalaka, and when 
this too met his death, others fled away in fright, whereupon 
Kathsa, mad at seeing allMs plana failed, ordered all the YSdavas, 
and the boys to be made captives ; Krsna ran to Kaihsa and pull« 
ing him down from his seat, killed him ; while Kamsa was being 
dragged to death, his guard Sunama, ran to defend him, but was 
despatched by Rama. 

The brothers, then saw their parents and bowed to them in re- 
verence, Vasudeva and Devak! glad at their reunion with the 
boys, fondly welcomed Krena and Balarama. 

Krsna then reestablished TTgrasena on the throne, and restored 
peace to all the people of Mathura. 

(d) HVgive, ' Gunaka, ’ and BhP' SudSma, * as the name 
of the flowex-EQeichant. BVP, which devotes some stanzas 
to describe the city, saying that it was don© by VisvakarmS, 
changes the order of incidents, and starts with KubjS, who is 
described' as ' extremely old, ’ and made young and beautiful 
by the mere sight of Kr^na^: after her comes the M&l&kara, and 
then the Rsjaka, who refers to bis amorous sport in Trandavans. 
HY gives here, the talk between Kamsa and his Mabamatra, 
giving a story of the former's birth, which BbP transposes! and 
places before the mission was entrusted to Akrura. PP states 
that Krsna stayed for the night in the sacrificial hall, with his 
followers *, according to BVP, Nands, Krsna and others stayed 
with Kuvinda, a Vsisnava of the city, whence, when all others 
were asleep, Krsna visited Kuhja, in secret, and telling her that 
she was the former Surpanakha, gave her sexual satisfaction. 
BhP states^ that the brothers returned to their camp, a place 
probably outside the city, where Nanda and other cowherds, 
had kept the carts for the night. 

HV states that Karhsa was dressed in white, for the occasion 
of the festival. BVP gives the breaking of the bow as an inoi- 

J. “...Vrddb5m ati JarStatSm ..."BVP 72.16. 

2. “Sri Ersijadr3timatreca...yath5 dTSdasaTaEsIyS...” opp. cU 72.22. 

3. "...Purat Sakatamiyatub,*' BHP 4253. 
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dent of tbo raorninff. The description oftho pestling matcb in 
HV 87 4716-21, compares well with that in Mbh IV. 13.27-31 abed 
desciibinc the fight between Bhlma and Jlmuta; in fact, tbeiexl 
of these times is the same in both the places. BhP odds Kuta 
and Sola to the list of wrestlers, saying that the first was dis- 
posed of by Rama, and the second hy Krsna. It also states.' that 
Kamsa hod eight hrothers, ‘Kanka, Nyagrodhaka’ etc. who were 
despatched by R5mo with his weapon patigha, after Kamsa was 
killed. According to PP®, Kamsa was sitting on the top of his 
palace, whence he was thrown down by Krsna, while otbeis state 
that Kamsa was dragged by his hair, from his seat, and kill?3^ hr 
Krsna,* while BVP slates that Krsna did this ’as in sport’ BP 
and VP give the prayer by Vasudeva addressed to Krsna as God. 
BhP mentions that Krsna used his MSyS to make his parents 
forget his real form, others stating that the boys saw their 
parents and were embraced by them with great affection. 

( e ) In the aftermath PP states that Nanda and other cow- 
herds were sent back with presents, while BVP gives a long dis- 
course at adhs.73-90, wherein Nanda is consoled by Krene with 
various stories, discussion on Dbarma, and Adharma, dreams etu. 
and after this. TJddbava is sent to Gokula to solace Yatodfi, Rsdha 
and others, Nanda staying on with Krsna*. Adhs. 92-97 are 
allotted to_ Uddhava's misson to Gokula, where he promises 
BadhS to send back Krspa, which on his return to Mathura, he 
reports duly, at adb. 98, when Krsna says that he could not fulfil 
the promise, still he would pay the visit, in a dream, as he did.® 
HV gives the wailing of Kamsa's wives at adb.SS, and in the 
next, Ugrasena' offers the throne to Krgna, which he humbly 
refuses, and crowns TTgrasena. BhP gives some stanzas in 
which Kisna consoles Nanda and Bends him toGokula, promising,* 
to pay them a visit, which promise, however, curiously enough, 
is not fulfilled. 

1. “Ta«y3nui3 bhr3taios^u...l...40 ; tfhstu saiiiyattSii Bohi^Tsutah i Ahan 
parigbam udyamya...” BhP 44. 

S. ApStayat dharaprstho prSs5dasikhar3d Harih PP 272,380. 

3. ikT? 7 a mancakSt Zatbsam jagh3na lilayS mans’' B VP 72.93. 

4. Op. cit adb. 91. 

5. Harir jagSma avapna c» QokuUih TirabAkalam. Op. oU 98.42. 

6. JSStin TO drastum esySmo TidhSya suby dSm aukbam Bhp 45,23, 
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{ a ) X. SAMDIPAm, THE TUTOR. 

( b ) BP 194.18-23; VP 81.18-31; PP 273.1-5; HV 90; BVP 99-102; 
BhP 45.26-50. 

( c ) Rama and Krsna then approached KSsya Sariidipanl of the 
city of AvantI, and learnt from him the science of archery. As 
fees, Krsna brought back to life the tutor's son, long dead at 
sea, and gave him great pleasure. The child was taken by 
Pancajana, a demon living in a conch at eea; Krena killed the 
demon, getting for himself the conch known afterwards as Panca* 
jadya, and bringing back the son, the brothers then returned to 
Mathura. 

( d ) TJpanayana of the boys, essential for one to make ‘twice- 
born’ is mentioned in PP, BVP and BhP, 'where Garga initiated 
them into the sacred Qayatrl. HV states that Krsna was, by 
now, become young : ‘PrSptayauvanedebah.’ BP, VP, HV and 
BhP mention the period of study as 64 days, while BVP gives it 
as one month, and omits any reference to the revival of the 
tutor’s son, stating’ that it was S&mdipani, who initiated the 
boys in the sacred G^yatrl, and that among the persons who 
attended the cermony, were, besides, heavenly gods, Nanda and 
YaSodS, and the widow KuntI with her sons. 

(e) DBh 24.15 states that after their return from their tutor 
the boys were 12 years’ old. After this incident BhP at adh. 
46,47, inserts Uddhava's mission in Gokulo, which BVP places 
before (vide IX o. above), and at the next t^vo odhs. (48,49), ' 
Krsna, after visiting the hauncbbaok maid, sends Akrura to got 
news of the PSndavSs, which news discloses the ill-will of 
Dhrtarastra towards his nephews. This is, of course, an effort to set 
the life of Krsna, in the MBh context, a feature found only in 
this Parana. 

(a) XI. Jarasamuha, the lord of Maoadha. 

This incident, giving (i) the repeated attacks of this powerful 
king, on Mathura, includes, also, (ii) the struggle with and the 
death of KSlayavana ; notes ore accordingly divided into two 
parts, below*. 


1. “GSyatrlm ca dadau tSbbyStn muoib SSdidTplsIstathU" BVP 101-14. 
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( b Hi) BP 195; VP 22; PP 273.6.33; HV 91-99; BVP meie le- 
ference in one linei-“Vijitya ca jarasamdham nihatya yavanam 
tatha” 103.13; BhP 50.1-43, 52.6-14. 

(ji)-EP 196.1-197.7; VP 23.1-24.7; PF 273.33-70; HV (100-109, 
re. other inoidents, see below) 110-116; BVP mere reference ; BhP 
50.44-52.5. 

( 0 )“(i)"'JarSsarhdha, the father-in-law of Sarhsa, laid siege to 
the oity of Mathura, with a large army, 23 Aksauhinis strong, 
but Krsna and BSma, armed with their divine weapons, com- 
pletely defeated Jarasamdha, and put him to flight, this attack 
and defeat was repeated 18 times. 

(ii) Ealayavana, another powerful king, then attacked 
Mathura, Crsna tired of these frequent troubles, secretly removed 
all the people of the city to Dvaraka, and then singlehanded, 
began to fly, pursued by the Yavana king; Krsna entered a cave 
where Mucakunda, of the solar race of kings, was sleeping sound- 
ly. Having had a boon from the gods above, that whoever 
disturbed the warrior in his sleep, would be burnt down the mo- 
ment his eyes were cast open the victim; Krsna hid himself 
behind this sleeping warrior, and Yavana following, thought the 
sleeping: person to be no other than Krsna himself and kicked 
Mucakunda, who awaking, looked at ibe oflender, who was 
immediately turned to ashes. Krsna then reconciled himself with 
Mucakunda and left for Dvaraka. 

(d)-(i)PP gives the army of Jarasarodha, as *100 Aksau- 
hinis strong, HV giving this number as 20, which was destroyed 
hy Krens alone. HV 91 and BhP, in the Vi). Been, gives a list 
of kings in the army of Jarasamdha, HV mentioning Duryodhana 
and other sons of Dhrtarastra among them. These two sources 
describe the siege laid at the four gates of Mathura, as also the 
details of the fight at these gates. BhP, Vij. Been., in the inser- 
ted adhs. here, states that Jarasamdha returned after three months, 
having had help from the Asura Bana, and was defeated, thus, 
for 17 times and lost time, the instigation to Kalayavana, by 
Jarasamdha, is mentioned in HV, PP ; and BhP states that Kala. 
was instigated by Narado, and seeing the attack on one side by 
this Kala, and on the other, by Jarasamdha, Kr§na removed his 
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people to DvarakS. Acoording to HV and BhP vij. Kwna 
betakes himself with Hama, to the bill Gomanta, where he is 
pnrsned by Jarasathdha, who set hre to the hill and leturned 
satisSed that Ersna was dead in the fire. This last, as in EhF 
Vij. while HV states that Krspa suppressed the hill, in the 
seawaters by forcing his feet, and then both the brothers sprang 
in the array of Jarasathdha, and defeated it. Those two sources 
HV and BhP also mention the defeat and death of SrgSla Vasu- 
deva of Karavlrapura, by the brothers, on their way to the hill. 
BVP gives this last incident of Stgala, at its adh. 121, where he 
challenged Enna, and was killed, adding that he was Subhadra, 
a door-keeper of the God, cursed by Laksml. 

BP, VP and HV give a story of the birth of KSlayavana from 
the sage Gacga, who was once insulted by some one calling him, 
an eunuch, which sent the sage to penance in the forests, and his 
subsequent entertainment by a childless Yavana king; the latter's 
wife, being united with Garga, brought out this Kala. HV, at 
adhs. Ill, 112 gives the mission sent by Jarasarhdha, through 
Sslva. asking the Yavana king to attack MatburS, which he 
agrees to. and adli. 113 being allotted to the reception of Erspn 
in MathurE, the shifting to DvSrka comes o? in the next adhyaya, 
so that, at adh. 116, HV reverts to the birthstory of E5la. where 
NSrada pointsto him the Ysdavasas fit to be fought with, and, 
in answer to Krspa's challenge of a serpent sent in a jar, the 
Yavana kills it by ants. According to BP, VP and PP, Krsna 
asked 12 yoianas ( 30 in FP ) of lond, from the sea, and there 
built the city. HV ( adh. 113 ) states that Garuda found out the 
place : DBh agreeing with HV, adds that Krsna afterwards re- 
formed the old city > “ Silpibhih karayamaga jlrnoddharam. ” 
24. 31. Wliile BVP, at adh. 103 asks for 100 yojanas of land from 
tho sea and gives instructions to Visvnkatman to build the city 
in the most gorgeous style, without using any wood roaterial- 
Kuru kastham vin5 Purim 103, C8 *■; next adh. 104 describes tho 
unwillingness of ITgrasena to leavo Mathura, the place of his 
forefathers, his being per.suaded by Krsna to shift. The incident 
about the solar king ^lucakunda burning Efilayavano, being 
thus altogether omitted from this source. HV too, gives at 
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odh. 116, the building of Dv&rak& bjr Visvakatman, mentioning 
the hall SudbarmS for holding the court, which hall, by the bye, 
was, according to BP and VP, ordered for, by Krsna, from India 
through VfijTi, the incident being mentioned as coming off 
immediately after ITgrasdna’s establishment to the throne of 
Mathura,- PP 274. 8, and BhP 50, 55, refer to Indra's voluntarily 
giving the hall, latter Bource having stated, at 50, that Dvaraka 
w’as a fort * Durga, ’ built in the midst of seawaters ; ‘ Antah 
samudre. ' 

( 6 ) The usual MBh refrain ‘ na pTajnayata kimeans ’ used in 
describing fights, is found at PP 272. 19d ; Dasa castau cs saro- 
graman ’ BP 195. 11a = HV93. 5126a. This incident, of Jara- 
aamdha’s invasions, is referred to at MBh II. 19, where Krsna 
persuades the Pandavas to take up his cause, and, as if to reserve 
this Magadha king for a death from Bhlma, FP and HV, which 
in the course of describing the battle, give a duel between Jar&* 
samdha and Rama, where the latter overpowers the former, 
and while about to dispose him off for good, is prevented from 
doing so, by a word of the sky, according to HV, and by Krspa 
himself according to PP. 

( a ) xn. balarama in Gokula. 

( b ) BP 197.8-198.19 j VP 24.8-25.19 5 PP 374. 10-12 ; HV 
103 : BVP 106. 1-9 t BbP 65. 

(c) Balarama paid a visit to Gokula, where he passed some 
days happily in the company of GopTs ; while rambling in forests, 
he took to the habit of drinking. In his soioutn here, he drew 
the river Yamuna with his plough towards him. After two 
months, he returned to Mathura, and there married the princess 
Revati, and from her he had two sons, Nisatha and Utsuka. 

( d ) BP and VP mention that God Varuna had sent Varunl 
for the pleasure of Rama and then she appeared in Kadamba tree, 
while HV states that the cowherds offered him wine, as befitting 
the occasion, and Rama drank of it in company with the Gopas 
and Gopis. PP and BVP omit this incident mentioning only 
the marriage with Eevatl. BhP takes this incident of Rama’s 
trip to Gokula after the BSpSsura episode, and there combines 
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the 'two accounts about wine,' mentioning the marriage incident 
long long back, at adh. 52.^ 15, after* Jarasamdha's burning the 
hill; where Vij. inserts an account of king Eevatal the father of the 
bride, having gone to heaven to consult God Brahma, who points 
to Balarama as the fitting bridegroom. The bride was horn in 5di- 
yuga, and very tall, but Rama made her short by means of his 
plough. Vij. also inserts before 52. 15, a MBh reference where 
Kxsna, hearing of the defeat of Drupada by the Pandavas, sends 
Krtavarma, to get news from Hastinapura. BVP states® that she 
was 27 ages old, hut does not refer to her tallness. HV mentions 
the marriage at the end of adh.. 116, after the Yadavas were 
established in Dvaraks. 

HV clearly states that the Yamuna, which was flowing at a 
distance, was drawn and made to flow through the fields of 
VrndSvaoa, a feat of which Rsma is rightly proud. The names 
of the sons of Rfitna are given in PP and VP. 

( a ) XIII KRStf A’8 MARRIAGE WITH RVKMINI. 

( h) BP 199.1-11: VP 26. 1-11; PP 274. 13-275.19; HV104- 
109; 117,118; BVP 105-109 ; BhP 52. 16-54. 60 ( other sources, 
also mention this incident with a few details ). 

( 0 ) Bhlsmaka, king of Kundinapura, in Vidarbba, wished to 
•marry his daughter Rukmipl to Krsna, but Rukml, the brother 
of the bride, influenced by Jarasoriidha, offered her to Sisup&la of 
the Cedis ; Ersna with his retinue, cairo to attend the marriage 
ceremony as a spectator, and took away the bride, defeating Rukml 
and his partisans, who pursued to fight with him. 

( d ) PP inserts here a son of the Purohiia, BVP a BrShmapa 
SudbaimS, and BhP eome BiShmano 'Aptam dvijam kamcit,' as 
being sent by Rukminl-by Bhlsmako, according to BVP,-with a 
message to Krsna in Dv5roka. HV, by giving the incident in 
two places, has created some incoRElstenoy in the thread of the 
narrative, at adh. 104, Krsna hears of the proposed Svayamvara 
of Rukmipl, and proceeds, properly attended to the place of sele* 
ction. In the adhs. following, 105-109, Rukml and his friends are 

. 1 *' Varuespre^itS devl rSnioI rrkfakotarSt, pata&il BhP C5, 19. 
i \* rare latrs gataa satram rpgasSm tapta'ri&iadh, " BVP 104. S. 

A«17. 
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disconcerted at Krsna*B appearance, but be is well received by 
Kaisiko, and is ultimatrJy crowned on the throne of Vidarlhaby 
the same prince, and JarSsaihdha and Sunitho, who objected to 
Ersnols presence, w'ero formaliy reconciied wzih iTrena, who 
returns to Mathura, without the Svayarhvara coming off, appar 
ently, Adhs. 110-115, are devoted to Kalayavana story, and 
Dvaraka is built at adh 116, and then at 117, we see the story of 
Rukminl taken up again, where apparently, the question of 
choice is put aside, and JarasaiTidha, with the influence of other 
kings resolves upon the maniage of Rukminl with the Cedi prince 
Sisupala. The usual questioning of Janamejaya, as to who 
Rukml Was etc. which sbonld rightly have come at the begin- 
ning at adh. 104, is seen here quite out of place. Then comes 
her abduction by Krsna, the defeat of Rukml etc. as is told in BP 
accounts. In BVP Krsna is accompanied by Bhisma, Drona, 
Pfindavas etc. and has a fight with BukmJ, 6slva etc., at the gates 
of Kundinapura, and after their defeat, is received by Bhismaka 
in the palace court and subsequently married to Hukmipl, whose 
mother SubhadrS,, weeps at the departure of the couple to DvUrakft. 
PP mentions the worship of BurgS by the bride previous to the 
marriage, HV, of IndrSnl, and BhP of BhavfinI, in a temple out- 
side the city, from where she was taken away by Krsna leaving 
Rama and other Yadavas to fight with the pursuers. Vij Recn. 
inserting some stanzas, states that Rukml overtook Krsna while 
he was crossing the river Narmada. In describing tie marriage, 
PP and BvP state that Nando, with his men, had come to attend 
the ceremony. BVP adding, at adh. 110, 111 that Ya^ods asked 
for TnttvaiiiSno, and Krsna tells her to have it from Nanda; 
Yasoda going to see Radba, who tells her that Krsna was the 
Lord God, and engages herself in meditation. 

(a) XIV. PBAPYUMNA AND SAMBABA. 

(b) BP J99.12-200, 31^ VP 26,12-27.31} PP 277.2 (mere refe- 
tenoe, while introducing the UsS story)} HV 163-167, after the 
ParijSta incident; BVP 112.1—33; BhP 55. 1—40; BBh 24. 43—25. 24. 

( c ) Rukminl gave birth to a son who was taken away, by the 

■demon Sambara. on the sixth day of the child's birth; the child 

was reared up by Mayavatl, the wife of the Asura, and when came 
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of age, she had a passion for the young boy, the reason being that 
she was Eatl,’ wife of Cupid, who was now born as Pradyurana, 
who, of course, upon knowing the facts, killed the Asura in fight 
and returned to Dv5raka with his wife, where be was joyfully- 
received by his parents, who were told of the facts by Nsrada. 

( d ) BP, VP and BhP state that the child was thrown into the 
sea, where it was swallowedhy a fish, which was caught, and brought 
to Mayavatl, who, upon cutting the fish, saw the child, when 
NSrada told her of the incidents of her former life, saying that 
the child was her husband, and should be -reared up. HV and 
BVP state that it was taken on the seventh day, and Sambara, of 
his own accord, gave it to his wife Maya, who was awakened to the 
former things, by inspiration according to HV, by Sarasvatl accord- 
ing to BVP ; HV gives a long description of the fight where Pra- 
dyumna, first kills the warriors of Samabara, and finally the Asura 
himself- Pradyumna is, here, helped by Indra, who sends NSrada 
with the Vaisnavastra, and armour, when the Asura, having 
failed in his Mfiyfis-illusive powers, -was about to hurl his power- 
full Mudgara given him by goddess tTmS. Pradyumna, under the 
advice of the sage, prays to Durgii, and-by. her favour, the large 
mace is turned into a garland of flowers, on the neck of the 
young hero. According to BVP, which, substitutes wind for 
Karada, as messenger, asking to pray DurgS, which turns the ^tla 
into flowers, the Asura was killed by BrahmSstra; while in BhP, 
Pradyumna cuts off the head of Sambara, by a sword. In BVP 
alone the fight comes off as a consequence of the young hero 
being detected in the course of amour with the Asura ’s wife. 
Other sources state that Pradyumna, on knowing of his birth 
calls on the Asura for a fight, while HV, dealing with details, 
states that the challenge was given by bringing down the flag- 
staff of the Asura with an arrow from the hero. 

(e) Vij. Keen. Inserts 3 stanzas, at the beginning of BhP 55, 
to state that Krsna, got this son, as a favour from the God Siva, 
who was pleased by Rrsna’s penance. In DBh, Kpna grieves at 
the loss of the child, and upon praying to the Devi, the Goddess 
shows him the traces, which lead to the recovery of the boy. 
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( a ) XV KRSKA’B other WIVES AND CHILDREN. 

( A) Besidos Rukminl, ^rsoa married seven other wives; of 
these, Krsna won ( 1 )SatyabhSmS, and ( 2 ) Jambavotl, in the affair 
of the Syamantaka diamond, mentioned at PP.276.1-37 ; BVP 122; 
BhP 56, 57 ; VyP 96.20-98 : other sources give only the names of 
all these, and their progeny : BP 201 15 \ VP 28.1-5 ; HV 118.6696 
ff., BhP giving details about others, too, at adh. 58; (3) Kalindl 
daughter of the Sun, seen by Krsna while be was walking in 
company with Arjuna, on the banks of the river YamunS; she 
had decided to many no other, and was accepted by Krsna. 
(4 ) Mitravinds, a cousin-a daughter of the Pitrsvasa- of Krsna, 
was, knowing her love for him, carried away against the will of 
her brothers Vfndanuvindo, friends of Duryodhans. (5) SatyS, 
daughter of king Nagnajlta, w'as won by defeating seven power- 
ful bulls. (6) BhadtS, daughter of Srutaklrti, and a cousin of 
Krsna, was offered him by her brothers, and accepted in marriage; 
(7) LaksmanS, princess of Madra, was in ‘Svayamvora’, carried 
away by Kr^na. There is some difference in the names of these 
wives, as found in other sources. BP, VP and agreeing with these 
HV, give : KSlindl, MitraviodS, SatyS of Nagnajit, Jsmbavail, 
£oMni, Suil/a, daughter of MadrarSja, SatyabhSn3o, and Laksma* 
nS. HV adding with regard to the last that she was the daughter 
of Saibya ; while PP, after concluding the Syamanta story with 
a line of Phalasruti. states that three of these wives were daugh- 
ters of-MadraraJa, and in the list that follows at adli. 276 40-41, 
substitutes SusUs for Bhadra and prefixes ‘Su’ to LaksmanS. 
DBh list at adh. 24. 40-41 agrees with BhP. 

(B ) Krsna's killing Narakasura, in a fight, at the request of 
Indrs, gained him 16000 maidens, whom he married. This inci- 
dent brought about another, in which Krsna going to heaven 
brought the tree FSrijata, for his wife Satyabbama. Both these 
are given in the different sources as follows : — 

BP 202-204 ; VP 29-31 ; PP 276. 42-110; HV 121-K-5 ; BVP 112. 
37-41 , and 113. 41 ; BhP 59. DBh. 25. 25-27 ( om. Naraka ) ; BP 69. 
81 82 ( om. Parijata ). It is interesting to note here, that while BP, 
VP and PP give comparatively equal space to both these inci- 
dents, HV attaches greater length to the second ; BVP makes very • 
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small business of both, giving them only in different references; BhP 
disposes of FariiSta in Sst. (59. 38*40) only, and the minor sources 
DBh and LP barely mention one, omitting the other altogether. 
This shows a tendency in each, to dilate upon, or shorten the inci- 
dent according to the will of the author. Vij. to make up for the 
shortcoming of the original, inserts, after BhP 59, three adhs. 
giving a detailed description of Krena’s fight with the gods, in 
the Parijata affair, where a stanza 65. 10, is seen to be framed 
after the text of BP 203. 24. PP inserts a talk between Naraka 
and Krsna, where the former puts as bis last prayer that people 
performing auspicious bath on the day of his death, -now popular- 
ly known as ‘ NarakacaturdasI,’- should he exempt from hell. 
A 6 regards, the tree itself, PP states that Satyabbama was insult- 
ed by Sad, not offering her the flowers of the tree, and asked her 
Lord Krsna to take the tree away, who agreed' that it should he 
on the earth till his life-time, while HV shows NSrada as root 
of the quarrel, as he brought ft flower of the tree, and gave it to 
Rukminl, when Satyahhdms was enraged, and Emna, to satisfy 
her, sent word to Indra, through Nsrada, and upon being rejeot- 
ed,-Indra here refers to the RhSndava incident of the MBh, as one 
having occurred long back ( cf. “ KhSndave oarjunaratham pm a 
vahayots ... HV 129. 7300 )-went on to fight, and that the tree 
was to remain on the earth for- a year only, when it was offered 
along with Krsna, by Satyabbama, to Naroda, in fulfillment of 
a ‘ vrata, ’ while BhP states,* that it was planted in the court 
yard of Satyabbama, without giving the period. 

( C) Krsna bad a number of children from all these wives and 
had thus a very large family. RakminI is said to have 10 sons, 
and a daughter, Pradyurana being the first of all : the extent 
of all is given at BP 205. 1-5 ? VP 33, 1-5 ; HV at the end of the 
adb. 118 and with more details at adh. 162 ; BhP 61. 1-19 ;BVP 
112. 36-41 ; of these BhP gives the largest numbar of names, BP, 
VP and HV giving only the names of the sons of Rukminl, and 
BVP taking her as the model,* putting tea sons and a daughter 

1 Mayi STS^am gate ^akra grahSna Wara yatjiecchayl, PP 276. 106. 

^i’amtarsare tato ySte... i>3rij3(am punali srargam acayat. HV 135, 7711 , 

3 StbSpitah Salyabh3m3ya grboiyaoopaSobbana'h, BhP 5?. 10. 

4 “ EkasySm daia puttSs ca kasyakalkS ktameija ea ” BVP 114. 40. 
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for each of these wives, all concluding that the total number wa* 
very large. 

BP 201. 6-2S i VP 28 . 6-28 ; HV 119 ; and EhP 61. 20-40 
“first two after (A), and last two after (0), — give an incident, as 
connected with the family account, where Krsna, with all his 
family and relations, had gone to attend the marriage of Aniruddha, 
son of Pradyumna, with the grand-daughter of RukmI. After 
the ceremony was over, RukmI, at the instigatson of Kalihga, and 
others, proposed to play at dice with Balarama, knowing that he 
was not an expert, and won all the beta on two days, when the 
Kalihga prince laughed, showing his teeth, and RukmI too, joined 
in the ridicule. On the third day the het proceeded, and in the 
discussion as to who won it, a word from the heaven decided in 
favour of Rama, who to revenge the insult, drew away the teeth 
of Kalihga and killed Ruknil with AstapSda, putting others to 
flight.' Krspa afraid of a clash between HSma and Rukminl, 
kept silent over the Incident and returned to DvfirakS. 

HV states,’ that Rama himself told Krsna of the incident ; 
BhP states * that Rama killed RukmI with an uplifted parigha. 

HV has here, in its text, BP 201. 21cd, and 23c. 

After the end of Pdrijata affair, at adh. 135, HV has a number 
of adh. 136-174, containing, besides the two references given 
above : extent of Krsna’s family at adh. 163, ( vide C ), and 
Sambara incident ( XIV ), at adh. 163-167, other subjects not 
found in any of the remaining sources in the present connection, 
and need not, therefore, be given here with any details. 

( a ) XVI Love affair between Aniruddha and XTsA 
( b ) BP 205, 206 ; VP 32, 33 ; PP 277 ; HV 175-190 ; BVP 114- 
120; BhP 62, 63. 

( 0 ) Usa, daughter ofBali's son Bana, saw Siva and Parvatl, in- 
dulging in amorous sports, and asked for the same pleasure for her- 
self; when subsequently, according to Parvatl's promise, the 
young girl saw herself enjoyed by a youth, in a dream, she was 
helped by her friend Citrale^a, who identifying the youth as 


1 " ...RSmali.-uyavedayata Erscsya tat ca sarram... " HV IlO, 
% " Efuddhah parigbam udyamya... ’* BhP 61. 36, 
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Aniruddha, got him into the harem hy her magic power,- and 
here, the lovers stayed on. By this time, Bana, who had a 
thousand arms, was eager for a strong fight and prayed to Siva 
for an opponent in arms. Sivc^ told- that the opportunity was 
coming ; when the Asura was informed of the presence of the 
youthful lover, he fought w'ith him, and bound him fast with 
serpents- Pannagastra. ’ NSrada took this news to Dvarka and 
Kifsna, with his forces invaded Sonitapura, Bana's city. In the 
strong fight that ensued, even Siva sided with the Asura, but 
Krsna defeated all, cutting the host of arms of BSna, and ulti- 
mately, after reconciling matters, returned to his place, with the 
young lovers married. 

( d ) BVP differing, states that Parvati made Aniruddha eager 
by sending him a dream-vision of UsS, and in response Krsna 
made UsS to crave for the youth, by sending his vision to her *, 
that Citralekha. told of Usi’s craving to Bana, when be was with 
Siva and others, Ganeiia told the facts, but was asked by Siva, 
not to let BSna hear him, so that after the lover had stayed with 
UsS , the guards of the harem told Bana that his daughter was 
pregnant, which enraged him greatly, and in spite of ^iva and 
others obiecting, he began to fight, where Aniruddha defeated 
him, and Karttikeya as well. Bali then intervened, and prayed 
to Krsna who promised not to kill Bana. BP and VP state* that 
Bana fought in a chariot driven by Nandlsa. FF has the first 25 
numbers of this adbyaya in prose, and brings in Parvati to pray 
to Krspa to spare her husband, who was lying senseless on the 
field of battle, by Krsna’s Mohanastrn. BP, VP and BhP state 
that when Kmna was about to hurl bis discus against Bana, the 
Maya of the Daityas stood naked before him and consequently 
Kfsna closed his eyes and sent his Sudarsana to cut off the 
Asura ’s arms alone. PP stating* that Krana’s Cakra cut off all 
the weapons hurled against him by Bana and then the Asura’s 
arras. HV at adh. 189, adds an incident after the marriage of 
the lovers, where Krsna, adviced by Bana's minister KubbSnda, 
tries to take away Bana’s cows protected by Varuna, but finally 
give up the matter, at Varuna’s request. Adh. 190, the last of 


1 “ Xasdisasaifagrblts^atn... I adhiru^bo mahSratham >■ *’ BF206. S8. 

2 “ T&nl larva^i cioobeda cakre^aiva JaaSrdaoab *’ FP 277. 18. 
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the Visnuparvon in HV, gives the celebrations in DvSiaka, 
where the bride Usa was sent in a peacock-chariot by tbe 
goddess Rudranl.’ j 

{ e ) HV finishes its account of Krsna with this incident. AP 
which gives the whole life summary, mentions only the Yamuna- 
Katsana a feat of Rama, after this, and concludes with the state- 
ment that Rrsna, after this, lived happily with his numerous 
wives and their children. In fact, this marks the height of 
Krsna’s prosperity according to Puranic tradition, as even in BhP 
adh. 63 to the end of skandha X, except Mbh references, there 
is nothing to equal this incident. 

There is one incident in which Krsna has to fight with 
Paundraka Vasudeva, king of Kssl, referred to, at BP 207 ; 
VP 54 j PP 278 ; BhP 66 ; but this is not common to all 
the sources; some mention, at HV 100; BhP Vij 52. 78£f* 
BVP121, a Srgala Vasudeva, who was ruling In Karavlra- 
pura, and was killed by Krsna in course of the Southern 
fight with Jarasamdha (see above under XD. VyP, in giving 
the sons of Vasudeva from hisdiffeient wives, mentions, at 96.183. 
'Pundra' and ‘Kapila’ as sons of SugandhI Vanatajl ; of these the 
first becomes king, Kapila retiring to forests : both these .V^su< 
devas-Sragala, according to BVP alone'— are said to have imitated 
Krsna, in appearance, and paraphernalia, and posed themselves as 
the original, challenging Krsna for Bghl or surrender; the latter 
cut the head of Paundraka with his cakra, when his eon, under 
favour of Siva, created a ‘Krtya’ and sent her against Dvoraks, 
which began to take Srerso Krsna, whowas then playingat dice, • 
sent bis SudarMna after her, which pursuing her to the end, burnt 
down the city of Varanasi. PP gives the name of the son, as 
Dandapani, while BhP calls him Sudaksina, BP and VP not 
giving any. This incident, perhaps, records history of Krena's 
fight with the followers ofSaiva faith, who wore Pundra mark, 
and imitated the Bbagavatas. BhP inserts between the Usfi inci- 
dent and Poupdroko affair, two adhs. 64-giving NrgopSkhyana 
and 65 the incident no. Xll, while BVP places Srgala and Sya- 

■ 1 “MByafarn ratbsmSrubya ... > VfJI aarapiesUa devyBrudrSi^ya... HV 390, 
11032, ' . . 
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mantaka, bTinging in' Mbh Teference in tke former case, (adh. 121 
and 422 ) after XJsa incident, and revert^to its main theme about 
Radhaf and finishes the story with her rennion; (123-129) after 
100 years of separation, Radha 'worships Ganesa and is reunited 
to Sjsns, who, after fully sporting himself, finally returns to 
Goloka with her, and with other residents of Goknia. 130; Narada's 
marriage with Srojaya’s daughter and his return to penance after 
a diort worldly life. ISlj about Fire being called 'Hiranyaretas*. 
132 a brief resume of the BVP. 

(a) 'XVn-EXPLOITS OF BALARAMA. 

As mentioned above, the Puranio story of Krsna seems to refer 
to the TIsa incident, as the last one of importance, and then, after 
some time, comes the ‘last of the YAdavas’, which HV, forming a 
part of the Mhh, omits. But before this, it was natural to give 
something about BalarSma, the elder brother, and here we find 
the Rsts asking about the same: “^rotum iochSmabe bbuyo 
Bo/bfiadnisya dhlmatah j Mune parakramsTh isuTyam...'^ BP 208. 

(b) In reply to this, we bare two incidents recorded at BP 
208, 203, VP 36,37; HV (only the first, coming after EukmI's 
death; see under XV), and BhP 67,68 (transposing the two), the 
last bOurce adding a few more still before coming to the end. 

■ (c) These two incidents are •• (1) placing bis plough against the 
city-walls, Balataitia, forcing the capital Hastinapura, into the 
river Ganges, as be was enraged by the Xauravas laughing at his 
orders to release SSmha, Yrsna’s son. who was taken captive, 
while he was trying to run away wi’tb the daughter of Buryo- 
dhana from Svayamvara, and (2) billing Dvivida, the monkey 
friend of Natakasura.as he attacked RSma, while he was enfoying 
himself in his wife’s company, in the gardens of the hill Raivata. 

(e) After this BhP adds a number of adhs. mainly dealing 
with the' Mbb. incidents. This is the only Purana which has 
stated the Pnranic story in "Mbh. context ; the details in the BhP 
portion under consideration, sre^ — 69 Krsna’s family life; 70-77 
Mbh. Sabha portion from JarSsaihdha to Sisupala incidents, and 

1. SrgSla Bpbt&idiog Rysna.— .‘‘Droaaip BblsTDATp ca Karnaip ca ghStsyB- 

laSaa MS; -75” abowins that Ubli. war was oyer already. BVP ISLS. . — , 

A. lb. 
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Voiiii portion roRardinn Krena’s Bshl with SSiva ; 78 1-16 DBalii 
of DontaTalrtra and Viduralha by Krsaa, in fight (PP 279.)8-JS 
gives the death of tho first, who fought ‘day and night* with 
Krsna at tho gates of MathurS, and after this, at st. 24-28, Krsea 
went to Qokula, sportod with tho women of the place for two 
months, and sending all tho heings of the place to happy 
Vaikuntha, returned to Dviraka), 17*40 Kama’s pilgrimage, 
during the MahShharata war. 79-Rama’8 return to Dvaraka after 
the war. 80.81 ^Coronation of Yadhislhira,, inserted in Vij. Keen.) 
also in PP 279 29-36; BVP 113.37-40. Krsna’s friend-’Kucela* 
'Sudhaman* in BVP| 'Balasabha satlrthya’. In PP,-6truck with 
poverty, made rich by'Krsna ; 82 Meeting of Tadavas and Panda- 
vas on the Kuniksetra, where Nando, YaSoda too, were present. 
83. Talk between Draupadl and Krsna’s n-lves. 84. Sacrifice 
performed by Vaeudeva j and then all returning to Dvaroka for 
the rainy season. 85.1-26. Voaudeva praising Krsna and Rama, 
27 ff. DevakI shown her dead sons by Krspa ; 86 Arjuna taking 
away Subhadra, an incident, as if forgotten so long. 87 Srutlglta 
recited by Rsi Narayana to Nfirada. 88 Vrkasura atory, similar 
to BhasraSeura, here Narayano taking the form of a boy-*batu'“ 
puts the Asura down. 89.1-21, discussion among Bhrgu and 
other Bsis, obout the greatness of Vispu, 22-66, also at HV 170-73 
PP 279.41-55} BVP 113.35; Krsna and Arjuna engaged in restoring 
the dead sons of a Brahmana, whore Arjuna was proved powerless. 
PP states’ that the Brahmana had thus lost 6 sons, the last aged 
5 years, and BhP, differing,* gives three sons, each dying as soon 
as born. 90, Krsna’s sports with his wives. 

(a) XVIII— Last of the YAdavab. 

( b ) BP 210-212, VP 37, 38; PP 279.56-96; BhP XI, 1, 6, 30, 31, 
LP 69-83-94; Mbh, XVI.1-8. 

( c ) Yadava boys, out of joke, took Samba dressed as a woman 
to the Bsis, Visvamitra, Kanva and Narada, at the holy place 
Pindaraka, and asked them, wha t the pregnant lady would bear. 

1. -Mptam PaficaTarsikam bSlam” end “...mama panoa putrS purraip hats 

ayatp tu sas^bah...” PP 279.4143. 

a, "jatamSlco bhuTaip sppsWS mamSfa kUa bbScata" aad “Evam driUyat};! 

Tlprar?ia tftlyaip tyevaip eva ca," BhP 89.22,26. 
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The insulted BrShmanas told the boys that Samba would give 
birth to a 'Musala’, a rod, and it would prove ruin to all the 
Yadavas. The rod was accordingly born, and the boys, afraid of 
the consequences, told the whole to king Ugrasena, who pounded 
it, and threw it into the sea, where it grew into Eraka grass, and 
the iron ring of the rod was swallowed by a fish, secured by the 
hunter Jara, who set it to his arrow. Krena, on his side, received 
the hint, and seeing had omens, ordered all the YSdavas to pro* 
ceed to the holy place PrabhSsa, where the Ysdavas, drunk to 
excess, fell to quarrelling, and K^a, seeing them gone out of 
control, took a handful of grass and struck all to death with it. 
Daruka, the charioteer, alone was left and was sent hy Krspa to 
carry the news to A-tJuna, asking him to come for relief of those 
left behind ; Kama, in the form of a serpent, expired, and Erspa 
was struck in his foot by an arrow from the hunter Jarfi. 

Ugrasena, Yasudeva and his w'ives, as also the principal 
wives of K??pa, entered fire, while Atjubb with the remaining 
ladies and men proceeded towards bis own place, when the camp 
wos attacked, on the way, by robbers, who took away some of the 
ladies too. Aiiuna. who could not successfully revert the attack, 
and was disappointed, reached Indraprastba, with the remaining 
people, and crowned Vajra, a great-grandson of Krsns, on the 
throne, and vrith bis brothers, himself proceeded tc his Mah%> 
prastbSnn. 

( d ) PP mentions only the great B?i Kanva, practising pen- 
snee on the river NarmadS, while LP adds ‘PurvSsSh’to the three, 
BhP adding a number of others. BP, VP, and BhP state that 
Uddbava, an intimate friend of Krsne, was sent to Badarl after 
the curse was known; Mbh.' seems to state that he expired, as 
'left, none knew where,* while PP and LP omit this altogether; 
PP stating that the Muealn was disposed of by Krspa, Mbh.* 
refers to an acclamation prohibiting drink In the city. BhP 
inserts, previous to the final departure of Uddbava, a series of 
adhySyas 7-29 dealing with philosophy told him by K|sca after 

1. Apaiyan nuddhraip yRutaiji tejasSTftya rodail, Mbh.XVI. 4.W. 

t. ••...8aTRsaTonokaftaTyflh...l8,yBa*ea no ^idUttp knrylt pByam.»JTTan 
IB ioUa Srobet..." Ubb. XTl.2.1?. 
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tho fashion of tho Mbh. A portion of the preat Mhh. episode 
beginning with tho aftetmath of the war, is also given at the 
beginning of the BhP 1.7-15, as also tho context of this FiirSna, 
is set in the meeting between Vidura and Uddhava after the 
expiry of all the Ysdavas and Pandavas. Ecgarding the 
robbing away of some of Arena’s W’idows, Mbh. XVI.8.60, BF 
(agreeing with VP) 212.26, baa the same statement, that some 
were taken by force, while others followed through their desire 
“KSmat canyah pravavrajuh.*' BhP wisely omits this reference, 
saying that Arjuna took the remaining people to Indraprasths, 
while PP only refers to the ladies being taken ; ‘jagrhuli’. In 
explanation of this, BP, VP, and PP refer to an old incident 
where the sage Astavakra was laughed at, for his deformity* by 
the celestial nymphs, and were, cursed by him that they would 
go with robbers, and by his favour, were granted that they would 
have lord Vasudeva as their husband. PP is not clear regarding 
the sequences of the curse and favour, but BP and VP state’ that 
the sage was prayed to by the ladies, while he was neck'deep in 
water, and laughed at when be came out. 

III-KRSKA story IK THE MAHSBHIBATA. 

1. We have done so far with the incidents in the life of Kts^ia, 
as given in the different FurSnas, and although there Is differ- 
ence as regards details, we can ray that the general story, in 
gross, is the same in oW these sources; we have also reason to 
suppose that except for BP and VP, each source has a separate 
composition for itself, although BP seems to have influenced 
a few other sources, to some extent; and now we turn to 

THE MAHiRHARATA, ■ ' 

another source of importance, where a part of the life of-Ewna, as 
connected with that of the Pandavas. is found. We can very 
well see'that whatever the present slate of the Epic text he, it 
was mainly meant to describe the Pandavas and their cousins, 
and Krsna. though a very i ropoitant allytof the former, comes 

l.'TuatuTus tarn njabStiDaDBm...?^, BP S'JS.'JS, and, 

‘•tam sttir^aip ca dadpar TirapatP vafcrarp afjadbS ... hEsah ephuto 
bbtTat tsh sa^Bpa inuoi^...op. 212,81,82. 
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in only where he is wanted. The following is, in brief, a list 
of incidents, mentioned in MBh, w'here Ersna figures directly 
■ some way or other t— 

1- I. 201-227 Krsna, present at the Svaysihvara of Braupadl, 

sees the Fandavas, returns with them to Hastinapurs, 
gets Indraprastha built, and, with Rama, returns to 
Bvaraka. 

2- 1. 247-11. 2 goes to attend the marriage ceremony of his 

sister Suhhadra, stays on with the Fandavas, when too, 
comes off the Khandava fire ; and returns to Bvaraka with 
his sister Suhhadra. « 

3- IL 13'25 sent for by Yudhisthira, for advice in the matter of 

Rajasuya ; death of Jarasamdha, and Krsna’s subsequent 
return to'his place. 

4- II. 38-72 washed the feet of the Brfihmanas, during the sacri- 

fice ; offered Axghya by Sahadeva, and insulted by 6isu- 
pSla, kills the latter ; returns to BvSrakE after the 
sacrifice. 

5- I1I, 12-22 goes with hie followers, to offer condolences to Yu- 

dhisthira in forest : relates bis encounter with S^Iva, as 
the cause of his absence from the Byuta ; returns with 
Suhhadra and Abhimanyu to Bvaraka. 

6- in. 119-121 Meeting of the Yadavas and Fandavas at FrahhSsa. 

7- III. 185-236. comes with Satyabhama.and stays with the Fan- 

davas in the Kamyaka forest and returns after some time. • 
264 Feast to sage Burvasas. Krsna helping Braupadl- 
iTorthern Interpolation. 

8- IV. 78 — V. 5, goes to Bpaplavya and after the marriage of 

Abhimanyu, brings about a meeting of the kings and settles 
upon the Fandava's demand for their share, and then 
leaves for BvSrakfi. asking to be sent for if Buryodhano 
refuses to admit their claim. 

9- V. 17, Buryodhana and Ariuns, seeking help from Krsna, in 

the coming war,* go to Bvaraka, where Buryodhana 
gets the army and Krsna, who had vowed not to take any 
active part in actual fight, joins Arjuna and returns 
with him. 
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10- V. 71-150, Krsna's futilo embassy to the Kaaravas; reports 

hts failure to the P&ndsvas. 

11- V. 152. 5-9. Krena with Dhrelads-uroun and SStyakl, arranged 

the Camp for the army of the PSiitlnvas. 

IJ-VI-X-THE War. 

( i ) VI. 25-42 preachlnf? the Bbagavndglta. 

(ii) a-VI. 59. 91 inarching with his discus against Bhlsma? 
h-VI. lOG. 55 marching against Bhisma, restrained by 
Arjuna, in both cases. 

(lii) VTr.29.18 protected Arjuna by taking upon himseU 
the charge of Vnisna'va missile sent by Bhagadatta. 
VII 32-43 explained to Arjuna hie fourfold form. 

(iv) VII.77.22 consoling SubhadrS after the death of 
Abhimanyu. 

( V ) VIL100.t9 groomed the bors©'^ and caused them to 
drink water, in the din ofbattle. 

(tI) VH. 142, 60, promised dying Bhurisraras, his own 
world, form etc. In heaven. 

(rii) VII. 147, 61 ff, created darkness, told Arjuna to cut 
off the head of Jayadratha, making it fall in the lap 
of his father. 

(vili) VII. 174. 45ff, encouraged and sent off^ Qhatotkaoa 
against Karna. 

(ix) VII. 191, advised Pandavas to practise fraud on Dronaj 
urged Yudhlsthira to tell a lie. 

{ X ) VIII. 72, told Arjuna. the story of Kausika, and 
BslSka, and pacified him, when he ( Arjuna ) had 
drawn sword against Yudhisthira, for the insult 
offered to Ms (bravery ) bow Gandiva. 

(li) VIII. 97. 30, saved Arjuna from the serpent-arrow of 
Karna, by pressing the chariot five fingures deep in 
the ground. 

(xii) IX. 6. 26-40, advises Yudhisthira to bill Salya. 

(xiii) IX. 33. 2-16, censures Yudhisthira for having given 
Duryodhana, the last decisive chance of fighting 
with one of them. 
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(xiv) IX 59. 3-19, afraid of Duryodhana’s success, advises 
Arjuna to give Bhima a bint to strike Duryodbana 
on bis tbigb, even against the rules. 

(xv) IX. 61 tried to paoif 7 his brother Rfiraa, who was 
angry at the duel against the rules, but Bama, still 
unsatisfied, returns to DvarakS, 

(xvi) IX. 62. 27 ff, Vasudava and Duryodbana upbraiding 
each other. 

IX. 62. Tiff, consoles the despondent Fandavas. 

(xvii) IX 63. 50-54, advised by Yudhisthira, leaves for 
Hastinapura, to comfort G&ndharl and Dhrtarastra. 
(xviii) X. 16. 12, cursing Asvatthaman, declares that he would 
revive Pariksit. 

13- XI. 11-15, substituted the iron statue of Bhima, for Dhrta- 

rSstra to embrace, and afterwards pacifies him ( 23 ff. ) 

14- ZI. 25. 39-46. GandhSrl curses Krsna. 

XL 26. 1-5, Xrana upbraids her, telling the faults of her 

sons, which brought about the calamity. 

15- Xir, XIII, telling stories to calm the mind of Yudhisthira 

and taking him to Bhisma for the same. 

( a) XII, 28, tells the history of the sixteen kings. 

(b )_XIL29, tells Karada and Parvata story. 

(c) „ 38, tells Carvaka's story at the time of the corona- 
tion. 

( d } „ 45.21 asks Yudhisthira to approach Bhisma for 
knowledge. 

( e ) „ 48, tells the story of RSma-JSmadagnya. 

(f) „ 81, Vasudeva-Nsroda sarovada, regarding the 
quarrels among the Yfidavas, related by Bhisma. 

( g) “ 237, discourse between Ugrasena and Krsca on 
the mcrtiis of KSrado. 

( h) Xni.45-49, describes the greatness of Rudra, when 
Krsna himself practised penance for a son from 
Jfimbavatl and pleased Rudra, who granted him 
' boons. 
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•' .139-146 (N. Keen) -i.. ^ ^ 6- ,, * 1 . 

EiiS) Siva by peaaim,* 

foretold Krspa’s feats and granted boons. 

“ 252, returns to DrKraka, when Rukmiol gave birtk 
to Pradyumne. 

“ 265-6G, describes the greatness of Rudra to Yudbi- 
sthira. 

( i ) XIII.264, tells Pradyurana how Durvasas wa? pleased 
after severe tests. 

16- XIV.17-51 recited Anugita to Arjuna. 

17- „ .58, on his fv'ay to Dvaraka, gees the sage Uttanka, and 

pacifies him by showing his Visvarupa etc. 

18- „ 6Q-62, related the incidents of the war to his father, who 

performed obsequies for the dead relatives. 

19- ,,69.24-36, restored to life the dead child of UttarB, 

20- „ 87-89, attended the horse-sacrifice of Yudhisthire, and 

returned to DvBrakt. 

Sl-XVI— The Mausaleparvan, describing the end of all the YSda- 
vae, including Ktsna's death at the hands of a hunter, 
Jara; and lastly, 

22-XVIIL4.2, seen in his divine form in heaven, by Yndhisthira. 

2. A comparison of these incidents with those of the PurB- 
nic tradition, will show that, excepting the Mausala, giving the 
end of the Yadava family, no incident is common, and that the 
two are quite separate traditions. Of course, some Puranas, and 
BhP, most of them, ‘do bring in the Mbh. story, to a certain extent, 
as we find the reverse in the Mhh. alsa The following is a brief 
statement of these references*-— 

mbh. refebenceb in the PUR&NBB 

1. Indra requesting Kisna to befriend Arjuna, and Kr^na 
promising accordingly to protect him all through his life. BP 
la8.40-47, VP 12.17-24. 

2. Garga, giving a prohphecy of Kr3na*6lif0, mentions his 
help towards the Pandavas-BVP 13.131. 
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3. Rajasuya incident, and Sisuinla’s death, mentioned, as also 
the Mbh. war Op. cit. 113.23-34. 

4. - Bane, speaking to Aniruddha, referring to the Mbh. war 
op. cit.ll5.(i5. 

5. Sragala Vasudeva, upbraiding Krsna, referring to the 
death of Bhisma, Drona etc. through Krana, op. cit. 121,8,9. 

6. Indra referring to the Khandava 6re, while speaking to 
Narada, in the Pfirijata incident HV 129.7300, 

7. BhP, at the very beginning, makes* Suka say that he would 
give a combined account of Krsna and the Pandavas, and starts 
with the Sauptika incidents of the Mbh. Further at skandha 
X, which is mainly devoted to the life of Krsna, it inserts, off and 
on, various references to incidents in the Mbh. This tendency 
has been carried further still, by Vij Reon, which mentions some 
more in its text, Here are some instances to support this state- 
ment J— 

(a) Aktura being sent to Hastin^pura to get news about the 
PSndavas, BhP X.4S.32 R, after Kaihsa's death, and bis subsequent 
return after seeing DhrtarSstra’s atcitude, towards the Pindavas, 
op. cit. 49. 

( b) Vij. giving a list of kings in Jarisaindba'a army; mention- 
ing Drupada, SakunI and others of Mbh. fame. op. cit. after 50 
12ab. HV, in addition, mentions* the Kauravas also. 

( c ) Vij. mentioning Krtavarmau being sent by Kjsna to see 
the Pandavas, he having learnt that Drupada was defeated by the 
young sons of Kuntl. op. cit. ins- after 52.14. 

( d ) Krsna going to pay a visit to the Pandavas at Indraprastha 
very soon after their marriage with DrsupadL op. cit 58, and 
during his stay of some months, married KfiUndl, daughter of the 
Sun. 58.132. 

(e) Krsna going to see the Pindavas in forest, hearing of 
their loss of kingdom etc. in the play at dice ; in«. by Vij at the 
beginning of adh. 64,and returning to DvSraka with Subbadra and 
Abhimanyu. 

1. “ Parltsuo iha rSjirJer janmakarma TllSyanaa, sadistbSn ca Pundu- 
jtufrsnsm Tak^ye Kni^akathodayani,'* BblM.7.1S. 

S. "Duryodban5(}a7al caiva dhSrtarJ-ltS mah3bba{S^** HV' 91.4971*. 

A. 19 
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(f) Kings, kept in custody by Jatasindhs, sending word to 
Krsna for their relief, when Ifarada, coming, advises him about 
the Rajasuya of the Pandavas. The story of the sacrifice with the 
deaths of Jarasamdha and Sismpala, Salve's attack on Dvataka 
during Krsna 's absence at the Rajasuya; Krsna’s return and death 
of Salva. op. eit. 70-77. 

( g ) After 78.16, Vij. ins. the story of the Mbh. war, beginning 
with the meeting of kings at Upaplavya, referred to at the begin- 
ning of Mbh, V. BhP, proper, mentions only RSma's pilgrimage 
at the time of the war. “6rutva yuddhodyamam Ramah Kurunam 
saha Pandavaih i tlrthabhisekavy5jeas madhyasthah prayayau 
kila-..' BhP 78.17} refers also to his presence at the duel between 
Bhlma and Duryodhana, and his return to Dvaraka after futile 
efforts to prevent it. 79.22 ff. 

( h ) Vij inserts at the beginning of adb. 80, Yudhisthira's 
coronation, after the close of the war. and Krsna’s subsequent re- 
turn to Dvaraka. 

( k ) Arjiina taking away Krsna’s sister SubhadrS, an incident 
mentioned at Mbh.I.239-'244, appearing here as a supplement at 
the near end of the story, at adh. 86.1-12, This portion does not 
appear in the Vij. Been, 

3. The Mbh. too, on the other hand, contains references to the 
Puranio story of Krena; here, too, we find a tendency in the 
Southern Been, of the Epic, to insert more Puranio matter, as 
will be seen from the following r— 

PgUSKIO REFERENCES IN THE MAHiBHiRATA. 

1-65. 3954, Earth approaching Brahma and praying for relief, 
referred to in all Purapas, vide above. 

1-214. 32,33, Kranaand Rama born of the black and white hair 
of Narayana, entering the w'ombs of Devakl and RohinI 
( mentioned in the Peucandcopakbyana ). referred to in 
BP, VP and DBh. vide II ( d ) above. 

IL 19. Krsna referring to Kaihsa’s death as the cause of his 
enmity towards Jarasarndha. 

IL 23, giving the PurSnio account of Krsna 's life- a southern 
interpolation. 
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IL 40. 23 SIsupala depteciiating Kisna: Rajanamhatavan pUTa 
Jarasamdham,.., " where Nflafcantha takes * Bajanam ’ 
to mean “ Kamsam. *’ 

IT. 42*61 , Bhisma about the different incarnations ; Krsna’s 
life at ^2-^^'Soulh.-inlerpcilatton. 

H. 64. 7-12, Si^upala referring to Puranic incidents • 

Putana ( SakunI ), Asvavisabham, cstanarahitam kastham 
patitam, padena Sakatam. valmlkoraStrah (hill) saptSham 
...dhrtah, bahvannam bhuktam ; hatah Kaihsah’; “ this 
passage is laid down by R. G. Bhandarkar as an inter* 
polation ( Vaisnavism p. 50). 

H. 68. 15-22, "Ersna enumerating the evil deeds of Si§upala, 
referring to his burning Dvaraka during Ktsna’s absence 
on the trip to PrSgiyotisapura (of Narakasura), and his 
desire for Rukmini, along with other actions. 

IL 83. 8, Viduta to Dhriarietra refers to Karhsa's death by 

IL 90, 43-49, DraupadI praying to Brena. when she was being 
stripped off her garments. S. and N. Been, having different 
texts, the epithets used here, and prominently ' Gopljana- 
priya * the only reference in Mbh. implying Krsna's friend- 
ship with the Gopis, are not found in old MSS. of Mbh. 

HI. 12. 30. 32, Arjuna pacifying the angry Easna in the forest 
residence of Pandavas, mentions: his having. made the 
way to Pragjyotisa safe by breaking the nets of Mura, and 
killing mi^rahha and Haraka, also refers to his taking 
away Rukrainl. 

15-22, Erena relating his encounter with Salva. 

V. 48. 74 ff. Samjaya reporting Arjuna 's speech to the Kau- 
ravas, referring to Krsna's prowess, mentioning with 
other deeds, RukminlhaTana, killing of Bantavaktra,- 
and- hurning of Vatana^ (in the affair of Paundraka 
Vasudeva ) ; Krsna killed Karhsa, and restored the 
diamond ‘ Kundalas' to the gods, who granted him boons. 

V. 67. 4, Samjaya to DhrtarSstra ** l^arabam Sambaram caiva 
Kaihsacaidyam ca mSdbavah jitavSn-.-krldan niva..." 
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V. -130. 55-67. Vidura enumerating the deeds of Krsna refers 

to Dvivida,Naraka, Putana, Govardhana.Arista.ljhenuka, 
Canura, Afevaraja ( Ke^ ), Kamsa, Jarasarndba, Baba, 
Sisupala, Sana, Parijata efco. etc. at. 68 ; “his marriage with 
the captive maidens " is omitted in old MSS. 

VII. 11. 1-26, Dhrtarastra describing Krsna 's feats since his 
childhood, beginning with his being reared up among the 
cowherds ; “Saihvardhata gopakule balenaiva ..Vikiya- 
pitam balam” : and ending with his bringing the tree 
Parijata from heaven. 

IX. 62. 26. Duryodhana upbraiding Krsna calls him •’ " Kam- 
sadasasya dayada ” 

XIL 348. God Hari, in Svetadvipa, telling NSrada of his ten 
incarnations J — ^life of Kr?na appears as a prophecy at st. 
21-41, where restoration of Nrga, the lizard, and fight with 
BSna ( 25, 26 K death of Kamsa, KesI and others, Kftliye* 
Paundraka, as also the holding of Govardhana ( 30-33 ), 
and few other lines giving more details, are given as 
southern interpotrUion. 

XIII. 45-49, Requested by his wife Jambavatl for a son, 
Krsna, 12 years after the death ofSambara by Pradyumna, 
left for Himalayas and practising hard penance propi- 
tiated the God Siva, who granted him boons. 

XIIL God Siva describing the greatness of the great Harl 
Ktsoa, foretells his birth from Vasudeva, of the Sura 
family s ‘ sa surah... 3 anayisyati...Vasudeva iti khyatam 
putrara...!?. tasyo putras caturbshur Visudevo bhavi- 
syati' 32. refers to his victory over Jarasaihdha ( 34 ), his 
birth in Surasenos, and residence in Pv3rnk5, (36), and 
mentions his elder brother ( 54 ). 

XVI. 1-8, Mausala incident referred to above. 

IV-CONCLUOrNO REMARKS. 

1. That the Mbh. in its present form, seems influenced by 
the PurSnas, can be seen from the Mirkancloya-samasyS, of the 
Vanaparvan, also a de.«?cr!ption of Rama’s pilgrimage, appearing 
in Salyaparvan, both these being meant to describe the holy 
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• places of India, after the fashion of the Puranas ; besides this, we 
find an actual mention of two Puranas;” Matsyakam nama 
Puranam ITT. 190. 55,^’ and “Vaynproktaro anusmrfcya Puranam,” 
III. 194. 16. It is therefore, probable that the Puranio account 
of Krsna’e life, crept in, at gome stage of development of the text, 
as he formed one of the most prominent charaoters of the Epic. 

2. Krena’s identification with the Supreme godhead Visnu 
Narayana is, except in a few cases, complete in the 
present texts of the Epio and the Puranas, and tracing 
the different stages, at which he was first described as 
a great hero, and subseciuently identified with the God- 
head, would he only a piece of guess-work. “We find nume- 
rous references in the Mbh. where he is referred to as an Incar- 
nation of the Great God, the creator and protector, as also the 
destroyer of the world ; and the Puranas. too, are not a bit back- 
ward in this matter. There is only one prominent place in the 
whole Epic, and that is the BbagavadgltS, where, if we compare 
it with its imitation, the AnugUS, we can find out some trace of 
this development. A detailed comparative study of these two, 
is still a de.sideratum. It would suffice, for the sake of our 
present subject, to give just a few points 

3. The Anugita, has, for its context, a blunt or rather a foolish 
occasion, when Arjuna, after the horse-sacrifice, seeing that 
Krsna would he returning to Dvaraka, asks him to repeat the 
Bhagavadglta, saying’ that be had forgotten all about it ; Krsna 
in reply, saying that he too, was unable to repeat it exactly, but 
vfonld g\vo him a sto^y vfbioh v/ould carry the gams* sense, and 
then starts with the philosophy told by the Brahmana from the 
heavens ; this story ends with adh. 20, which is concluded by 
Krsna, by saying, ‘ this same was heard by Arjuna, at the time of 
the war • “Tadapi hi rathasthas fcvam srutavan etad eva hi,” 20,55, 
clearly meaning that the matter contained in adh. 17-20, was the 
same as that in the original Bhagavadgita. Of course, the 
Anugita, as we find it, at present, does not end here, but has got 

1 " Yat tu tad bbavata pcoktam purS Eesara eoubrdat ‘ tat sarram punisa- 
vyagbra nastam me vyagracetasab, ” XIV. 17, 6, 

% “ YatbS tSm buddbim SstbSya gatim agrySm gamisyasi, '' op. cit. 17. 14. 
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two WOTO odditionsi ( 1 ) tlie dioloinio between Ibo Bribrna'Da 
couple adhs. 21-35, ending with Krsna’s explaining, that the 
BrShmano was the mind ( maoah ), and his wife was the intel- 
lect ( buddhi ) ; and ( 2 ) the dialogue between the teacher and 
his disciple 36-51, where loo, at the end, Krsnasays that he was 
the teacher and the mind was the student, and here again, do we 
find the reference to the occasion of the BhG. repeated.’ The 
number of stanzas in these Ihreo portions, amounts to a little 
ahovo 700, the present BhG. toil. Thus, if wo are to judge from 
the Anuglta, the BhG, its original, seems to have three stages of 
development. 

Apart from the treatment of the topics, a striking feature of 
the Anuglta is that, it is, all through, given in on indirect narra- 
tion, while the text of BhQ. abounds in statements in the ‘ first ' 
person, referring to ICrspa, as the Supreme God. In other words, 
Krsna asserts himself as the God, and disposer of the worlds, in 
BhG. text, while in AG. he merely expounds the principles of 
philosophy, stating only at the end that he was the teacher. If 
AGcleorlf purports to be o'repetitioD of BhG, it is difficult to 
see why it takes this roundabout w’ay, avoiding the first personal 
'Aham ' referring to Krsna. 

Mbh. is, otherwise, full of references recognising Krsna, os 
the supreme God, and, as such he is often colled 'Purana Bsl, ’ 

‘ VedatmS ’ vijaoataro drsyah ( II. 36. 10. 11 ) ’ ‘ sSksild devah, ' 
avyayatmaparameSvarah ( III. 86. 25-28 ),' ‘lokatrayasyadhi- 
patir mahatmS. ( V. 22, 10 ), ' visvasrg ( VII. 33. 12),’ visvasya 
biahmano mukham ( XII. 212. 10 ), ‘ sarvasya srasta, samhara eva 
ca ( XIV. 55. 4 ), ’ etc. etc. all the epithets of Visnu, Hari, Nara- 
yana, being given to him. 

4. In this connection, it is interesting to note that the ‘Visnu 
sahasranama ' at XIII. 254, does not contain any synonym illus- 
trating any incident of Krsna’sPuranio life, though it mentions 
his connection with the Yadavas, and such other things that are 
found in the Mbh. text, too j there is again, a collection of 100 
names, at XII. 42, directly addressed to Krsna, by Yudbisthira, 


I ' PSrvam apyetad oyoktam ynddhakala upastbite ’ 51. 49, 
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but here too, we find only his identification with the Godhead, 
and no reference to his PurSnic life. 

Mbh. is only responsible for the combined identification of 
A.rjuna and Krsna, with Nara and NarSyana, who are stated to 
be sages gifted with superior knowledge, incarnations of the God. 
There are only twenty-sir references to this, comparatively far 
too little. In the Puranic sources, BhP, and that too, only in one 
place, refers to this identification, when Krsna and Arjuna go to 
the heavens to fetch the dead children of a Brahmana (BhP 89 
60 •* “ purnakamav api yuvam Naraoarayanav rsl, ".supreme 
God addressing the two ). A striking fact, in this connection, 
is, that the famous benedictory stanza '• ‘ Narayauam namaskrtya 
etc. "beginning the Mbh. and mentioning the pair under refer- 
ence, is not found in the Southern MSS., which have some others 
to begin the great Epic with- It is, therefore, clear, that thfs 
atanza is a composition of the Northern Kecension, and perhaps 
the identification itself is a Northern idea. Of course, the whole 
Mbh. MSS. material is not yet handled, and perhaps, even after 
the study of the S. MSS., it might be found that the 26 and old 
references to this Naranlr^yapa idea, are not missing in the 
S. Been, too ; the contamination between the two Becensions was 
inevitahle. But it is possible that although Krsna was identified 
withNarayana long back, it was only his friendship with Arjuna 
of the Mhh. reputation, that subsequently gave the latter, a posi- 
tion of Nara, and thus the two stood side by side, as worshipful 
ones. A proof of this joint worship of Vasudeva and Arjuna, is 
indicated in the sutra ' VasudevSrjuDSbhyam vun ’ of PSnini, 
often quoted by scholars, to refer to Krena's greatness, disregard- 
ing the other part, mentioning * Arjuna the autra would show 
that both Vasudeva and Arjuna were considered as worshipful, 
and just as ‘VasuJevaks’ denoted a devotee of the first, ‘Arjunaka’ 
should denote one worshipping the second. So perhaps, both 
these were given high position, and were worshipped as gods in 
the times of Panini, and it was to point to this joint greatness, 
that references to their being Nara and Narayana, were inserted 
at some stage of development of the Epic text. 

6. B. G. Bhandarkar at p. 13, and 51, discussed some syno- 
nyms of Emna, saying ot p. 13, that Bmna, Jonardanaand Kesava 
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are not Vrsni names, and at p. 51, that * Goviiida ’ has nothing 
to do with cows, but with ‘ go, ’ the earth, referring to the Boar- 
incarnation. In Mbh. V. 69, Samjay^a tells DhrlarSstra, the ety- 
mologies of some synonyms, and in another place, at Mfah. XIL 
350, we find Krsna expounding hie names to Arjuna. Both these 
cases are more or less of an artificial nature, and the etymology 
of the word, ' Vaaudeva ' given under Panini's sutra quoted, 
falls under this category. Both R. G. Bhandarkar, and Jacobi, 
have tried to put aside Vasudeva altogether, rejecting on these 
grammatical grounds, that Vasudeva is a patronymic, but the 
Epic and all the Puranic sources agree in putting Vasudeva as 
the father of Krsna, and, as Pargitar, has pointed out at pp. 105, 
107 ofhia ‘Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, ’ we find his 
name properly placed in a regular genealogy of the Yadavas. 
In addition to this, we find his btatement at p. 140. ‘ Krsna is 
styled ‘ DasSrha, Madhava, Sltlvata, Varsneya, and Sauri’ after 
various ancestors, as well as ‘ VSsudeva ’ after his father. This 
use of patronymics seems to be more frequent in Ksatriya than 
in Brahmana traditions.' 

Along with other names we find Krsna called 'the son .of 
DevakI’, as also of ‘Vasudeva’ all through the Mbh. and the 
PurSnas; besides, there are fa Mbh. about 14 occasional references 
to Vasudeva personally, and unless there is some scriptal error 
originally occurring in the Mahabhasya, and faithfully copied 
down by subsequent scribes, it seems rather strange that Patanjali, 
should go against the established tradition and state thatVSsu- 
deva, is the son of Vasu”, and not Vasu”. That the Ch. Up. men- 
tions Krsna, as merely a son of UevakJ, is also not to be much 
made of, as the same epithet is given him, in the sources under 
consideration. It might he, a person was called after his father, 
as well as his mother, and subsequently the latter custom was 
somehow dropped away* In support of this statement a reference 
too, can fortunately, be given : at Atharvaveda, IV.lfi, the last Rk 
gives a sort of formula, the whole Rk being translated thus: — 
“with all these fetters, I fasten thee so and so, of such and such a 
family, son of such and such a raother—'’Apart from this, it is also 
possible that this Krsna initiated by Ghora Angirasa, was quite 
different from that of the Epic and Fura^ic traditions, which 
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mention only SamdIpanI, in some cases, Garga,-as his tutor, who is 
said to be a Ka^a; the sameshould be the case with the Vedic seer 
Krsna; and more still, our Krsna has not been stated to be a seer 
of Vedic hymns. If the identification of the iwo has to be taken 
at all, it is possible that the name of our Ersna was attached to 
the particular Vedic hymns, where his name is found. Without 
going into details, we can see, that there are many hymns* in the 
Bgveds, which have got two or more names of seers, with the 
alternative ‘va’=:'op', while on the other hand, we can see some, 
where the seers of particular Bks, are carefully mentioned. It 
would thus seem, that, at the time the collection was formed, the 
names of seers of some of the hymns were not kTioum for certain, 
and more than one were current in popular tradition, which 
is recorded faithfully; in the same way, it is possible, that some 
hymns were found mthout any name, and these were, by the 
people, given, some fictitious names, as their seers, and the seer 
Ersna might be one of the type. .Epithets like purSho 

vedStmS, AIbh. 1L36,10, applied to E^sos, glorify him only in the 
general sense, without referring to bis seership, 

7. Turning now to our main point, we have seen, that al- 
though incidental cross-references are found both in the FurSpas 
and the Mbh. it can safely be stated, even from the present state 
of the texts, that these .references have been inserted at some 
later stage of the textual development, and originally the two 
accounts were mutually exclusive; so that the question is whether 
the two accounts refer to the same Krsna, or to different persons. 

Following the orthodox view, we can say that one is supplementary 
of the other. Krsna was first glorified in the Mbh. and the remain- 
ing account of his life, which had nothing to do with the Panda- 
vas, and their warfare, and was still in oral tradition, was put 
together to be used in the Furapas. It need not be argued, that 
he was unscrupulous in attaining his ends, and thus an unfit 
person to preach the high philosophy of the Bhagavadgita. To 
find quite different, even contradictory characteristics, in one and 


X. Vide, Bgveda I.10S, VI11,42,7X,102, llS to quote oni; a few, where 

‘va‘ is found; X.50 does not give «aay name, is doubtful about the 
deity. 

A. 20. 
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the same person, is the very sign of greatness. The Pandavas, 
Bhisma and others were attached to him, considered him as their 
sole support and resort, and saw the great God in his person, while 
the Kauravas took him to be an ordinary man, and treated him 
as such; even taking the most indifferent stand, there is nothing 
strange or 'incangruou^t in our hero's being reared in a cow- 
settlement, Karhsa had put to death the first issues of Yasudeva, 
so, to avoid further calamity of the same nature, and to put off 
suspicion, the child was removed secretly to an uniraposing place 
like the cow-settlement, and another substituted; while the child 
grew there, the upsetting of a cart (saksta), killing of a bird 
(Putana), a crane (Baka), an ass (Dhenuka), etc. were quite natural 
and ordinary incidents, — a boy of some dash could easily achieve 
these things. There is only one point which is given extraordi- 
nary importance in BVP, and is not solely missing in any of the 
Puranio sources : it is his sports with the Qopis. Some of the 
sources state that ICrsna was at this time, only seven years’ old, so 
any amorous play with the girls of the place is clearly out of 
question; it is physically impossible the only fact seems to be, that 
the boy was attractive in appearance, and sharp in his intellect, 
and was naturally endeared to all, especially the women*folk, he 
played on flute, and the music attracted the girls round him; of 
course, matter other than this, is all the play of imagination, and 
should not affect our hero, in the least.' There is only one gap in 
the story of this boy Krsna, and that is, once gone to Mathura 
with Akrura, he never returned to Gokula. The sources have 
tried to bridge this over, but their very disagreement in this 
respect, brings out the broad fact to light, that the original 
tradition had nothing to say on this point. 

8. With regard to Krsna’s personal normal activities of an 
ordinary day, we have a reference in Mbh. at XII52.2f, and in 
BhP at X. adh. 70 too; where we find him practising Yoga, early 

1 Or, was it that the figure seven suggested complete derelopment. This 
Buggeetion has been made, in other connectioo, b 7 ;Art O'Mur oaghan; 
see Tbeosopbical path, October 1929 p. 491— “seren is a perfect number 
,..'Mfthis interpretation is accepted, Tre shall have to take Epspa to 
have attained hia youth, wbenbis toTO-sports would be, at least, physl* 
cally possible. 
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in the morning. There is a reference in the Bh. Gita at adh. IV 
stating that Krsna revived the Yogic tradition. Perhaps it might 
be that he initiated the Pandavas, Bhisma and others in this 
practice, and was thus looked upon, by them, as their ‘Gurir^the 
God,’ BO that, while he was, to the world in general, a great 
hero and a politician, his inner olrole looked upon him, even in 
bis life time, as the reviver of an old system, the god incarnate 
come down to the Earth for the purpose. 

But against all this orthodox view, there is a serions draw- 
back in the two accounts, and it is, that they are mutually ex- 
clusive. An incident of greatest importance like the Mbh. war, 
Ersna’s preaching the message of the Bh. Gita, ate things which 
should not have been omitted in the PurSnic accounts, as also on 
the other-hand, the Mbh. which brings hundreds of compara- 
tively insignificant stories, in Its finally developed form, of a lac 
of stanzas, should have recorded the rather wonderful incidents of 
his childhood; Janamejaya is always curious to know each 
smallest detail, and it is strange that we do not find any connect- 
ed account ofElrsoa's story, in the vast text of the Mbb, ;the 
Southern Recension trying to put in matter of this nature at 
Sabhaparvan adhs. 23 and 52-60, makes this Haw only the more 
conspicuous. 

If, on the other hand, we were to take the two accounts to 
refer to two different persons, there is much common matter that 
helps to identify the two, rather than separate them; so that, it is 
now impossible, on the authority of our present sources, the Epic 
and the Puranas— and these are mainly responsible for the Krsna 
story; whether occasional references, outside this province, w’ould 
make any conclusion valid, is doubtful to point out, where the 
turn accounts seperated and bow they were mired up ; at best, W'e 
can only state that the mutual influence betw’een these two is 
very great, and leave further analysis to higher criticism which 
would be subjective, and hence not acceptable to all alike. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Krsna identified with the supreme Godhead 

REFERENCES IN THE MBH( KUMBH. EDITION,) 

I. 64. 141-146ab i called also 

etc. inRTSwrj^Qrrj i 

68. 39-54 Earth approaching Brahma, who in his turn, goes 
to Narayana and requests • ^5Fimr<^ i 

68. 151 ^ i 

also and ira«^ eto. 

214. 32, 31 Krsna born of the black hair of Narayann. 

227, 55, 56 5 ¥517 i Jumr i 

238. 10 Arjuna as 5r^-i7«pn*ira ¥5ri i which Krsna 

with in bed,-(fnitft7 • 

II. 1. 21 ^Tfsnij! srflin^: 1 

13. 43 Yudh. rtti sprm *nm 1 ^n^isnfT- 

I 

36- 10, 11 jf?j I 35fTi sn^ trmr 1 Vs: »»? 7 - 

ws^R^jr I ^>U5777im:¥;n:¥i5if^t \ came to Yudh. 
with presents for the KSjasuya 
39. 13-20 Narada, on the sM occasion, thinks of fit TOWT be- 
come incarnate as Krsna, i 

41. 6ff. HISH declaring K. as Supreme God. 

62. 9 Narada supporting **ic5»?7i?r 71 ^ 537/^7 ¥ 'Tw i 

63. 14 Bhisma to Yudh.-7ra7, the jr 7 and l%7, of all the 
g?r’s in three worlds 
67. 42 WTPT 17U3 I?!#!; ). 

70. 52 itrsTTT^’s^rrr entered the body of K. 

90. 43-49 prayer of K. by Draupadl, at the time of TOfuq. 
5'. & N. Eec:e«s/ons/.ai» different texts, here. 

III. 12. 10f[¥u7 who is s^, 5fliih7, UR, spJTRPl'li^, (qsg 

etc. is praised by Arj. describing his feats. 
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45. 26 Indra to sTi^nMwjfjgn^: \ ;kt^ snij 

5R: I 

46, 38 to being the ^^, «TiilT and 

of Arjuna. 

86. 25-28^^ to Yudh.-JffJn where T^'?T;5fT;9TMl 
192. 53 Krs'ffSJ? to Yndh. ^ x 

202. 18 *in^7to Yudh. *r5T*n^ TraiT^dt .,, ififijr: i 

264. 8-15 ^hfr praying K, as god at the a^air [ ref. 

5.1 ^>TRf ?5^rT I the whole of this adh. is a 
Northern teit. Krsna*shelpinthe*T*fTaffair is doubt- 
ful as there are two^teits for the prayer and the 
is not mentioned in any other Epic reference ; the 
insult made much of is her being dragged to the 
court, while she was ] 

273. 72 Siva to TT i 

331. 28 Indra to Kama : H (Arj. )*!*«?; ^ n5bi 

V. 7. 24 Arj. has, K. who is ?3 ^fpnsTPT, anr? etc. 

7. 36 ^PnniruTt gfn - c^a r i 
22. 10 to wf-^nKPTt^ivpdfl%ir*;i \ 

22.30 „ %7h; i 

.1- 33 „ „ „ «hh4i ils^ l 

48. 84, 88. K. called by Arjuna. 

53. 3 ?7RT?r-?r?i^ srrpT: fwr: who would subjugate all the worlds. 

67. hjR to ur[r,?.‘-w^ ^nifr- who would burn 

the world, is the Lord of Time and Death, etc. 

68. 3 knows K. to be i55»i...«Hl<H#5T ^ ^TTHi I 

69. „ relates to etymologies of Krsna’s Synonyms. 
These seem to be, more or less arltficial- 

70 praises E. as UHR=T,us^f5nv, etc. 

82. 36 ^=n7pi: leading for flt^sr. 

83. advising a reception of Krsna ^ ^ 

86. 3 „ i 
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90. 67 Eunti i rwn? *ts^ i^jt qtnrfTr inn: i 

107. 14 fw... t 

n 15 — I i 

130. 55-67 to refers to the Purapic feats of K. :- 
srr »r^ n i 

131, 4-6 K. showing his ^*9^, seen hy jflor, 

V. 169. 16 *fisq to «TRnnitn?mT^i 

VI. 21. 11, 14-16 Arj. toTudh,3pnfi^3ii»?W5jSt,„i iffT: fwr- 

^51% snr: > 5ti sn eR4Hi...i 5rii44 rth 5T^^Pt: 

1 

25-42, BhagavadgItS, where Krsiia identified himself with 
the God. 

59. 96, 97 Bhisma to E.r-^t5r etc. 

65-68 ., to s5i* relating the ^qiTiTPTRj where si?n requested 

the God to come to the earth as Ersna. 

98, 14-15 to ^ fitjn opitPY) ns’^w'i^iar: i 

;iT^: ...I 

106. 62-64 qTsn welcoming death at the hands of E . 
ugTff 

VII. 10. 76^1?: — snrrnh ^ ^ ugs i 

29. 34 K. explains to Arj. his fourfold form :— {1) inspn 5 ^ 
Sft, (2)9^^ 5nifj;(3) 5 ^ ^ and (4) T^ra’- 

I 

33. 12 ^ to :— ^ 

49. 1 ^ ilwfijc i i.e. 3^fIfI?T5. 

79.9 nK^i^«9T: 1 ...R 85 : comforted Arj. 
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Viri. 23. 61 Karna to 5 ^ 1 .— stih: ?rer w ( of Arjuna ). 

65. 1 

72. 14 ArJ. took!~~Hi*jtii stnfmrr Hfa >idi*i'i*i, 1 

83. 65 Karna to Salya:— (Arjuna ).. uft : J * 1 ^ S«n 

51^ \ 

101. 29*34 Yudh. praised K. after Karpa's death. 

IX. 18.27 ^ speaking ^ 5ni^»TTOT 

I 

63. 12 Arjuna^e ^ was reduced to ashes. 

XII. 42 Yudh. after his coronation, praises Krsna ?, 5 n^ 

5 , ^ !, • etc. (100 names of acc. fo S. Been). 

45 Yudh. praisingK.as aperfectyogin, and Lord ...^vfTiftrf# 

m^RTTa f I 

46 vhete K, is addressed as the Godhead. 

„. 136 gft 8 (K.) gives srt to H^er. 

50. 2-9 »fr»T praises K. in his fT frrr^n wnt I 

51. 15 K. grants divine knowledge, ease of limbs, etc. 

53. 25fif*rT^^ grants boons to‘iTc 8 T that his words would be 

honoured, and his fame would be eternal. 

110. 35-38 to Yudh : *r '!f...rr^-v 5 ff: i...^^: 

quRW ?irn » h: ?ririt... \ 

206. *^i®T tells Yudh., how ^ 55 , wsnr, stituivi performed thecrea- 
tion, and identiOes him with Krspa, as related by 'nr?. 
208. 1 Yudh. wants to know all re 5 fwr^jppfiaT^ 1 
47 tells all, giving the ^n^sus, andconcludes:^^—^- 
^HiisTiar ! I 
212 ^irrE5fr*T ; 

286. 60 identifying 5Wt€=i with ft'squm [whoEe powers were 
told to ^ by 

62 K. is the of the great God. 

348. 21-54 fwn^arr foretold by to ’itT? (St. 25, 26, 30-33, 
36-39, 41 cd — 55 S. inlerp). 

„. 55 ^TTf^PT the ninth sr^r. 

350 K. expounds his names to Arjuna. 

352 do. do. do. 

358. 88 f wy *1^ le «Fipji i^srlq?! 
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XIIL 263 praises Krsna, as the first creator, supreme God, 
idenliSes him with ’Htrot tw (46 ) 

XIV. 52. 6ff Arj. praising Xrsna : 

54. K. explains to a^l’his divine form. 

55. 4, 5.K. reveals to his divine form. 

7-14 the sage praises Krsna. 

38, 39 K. gave water in the land. 

68. praying X. for the revival oi her child • — 1 %- 

§7ni^*ng;i 

XV. 33. 11 strt to snTRw 5^5f (f^), 

XVT. 5. 28 sqitjj i uipt i 

XVItl 5. 23 s^’s teaohing:--JJW5TRTtnnt ^FRiffrST 

II 


A?PENPIX II. 

Krsna and Arjuna identified with nIrIyana and Kara 
. intheMbh. 

I. 1. 198 ^ g w irg n l «r^ i 

.68. 119 (tf*T to gods re : armfl'S’s last fight) • fHSfTTWimvr 3 rr 
1 

,238, 24 STRrif SRilHnjvni^f « (Krsna and Arjuna 

at Frahhasa). 

.250. 8, 9 HVTTinnTt vi ^...1 31^4 5ti^ m 1 (Brahma 

asking Agni to approach them). 

.254. 18 I (3i5rhrfqT viw Indra in 

Khat4ava fight). 

II. 89. 45 r^j? r''^ ^ 1 

III. 12. 46-48 Krspa to Arjuna s i 

.40. 1-3 Siva to Arjuna : ^ STITunn^i^R^iK i 

.45. 18, 19 Indra toci^5T. ^ I HT^- 

ifiHijfrft M 

,81. 6 Sl^» to SlHli^ fl^RTTPICTTI^l t *- 

?. 126.19 n^^oipTK where =it=irrw«^f practised Finance. 

;2'73: 31, 82 Indra to Jayadratha iT^ RHmoHtfRsp 
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V. 49. 19 to the gods t ...» 

«I^:| 

.96. 49 -s^mv^ to Knuravas t i ^ <»f TnqoT l ^ t 

.111. 4 g«r>T to TTpI^: 37W ;»<H IT!l; ^orJt ^3!sgS^ ^nm: I 

VI. 23. to Ar]una:;i^Ri%5WHKiyui*r^i^'tl<« 

.121. 32 •Tu'^^mS 35n%iq^g%i srre^gV5mt...n Bhlsma to 
Arjuna. 

VII. 11. 41 DhttaraslTa : i 

.77. 2 After the death of AbMmanyu^ q ^ «! mqP TV ^ 

: \ were anxious as to what would happen. 

VII. 80. 51 Siva sees JTPrrrnm^ 3 h1 31'>t^ for qrinfn^. 

.81. 9 Erep.a and Ariuna H^JlRWon^'h, went to the lake and 
brought <nsv!Ti?r, 

,201. 14 qTsnTRnrV tried their utmost to put down qmJiena’. 

.202. 53ff to 3;*j7<n*iT: penance of sage 'mm,— called at 

st 72,— 'his seeing Rudra who granted him boona 
Knna and AtiunasNSr&yana and Nara. 

VlIL 52. 19 fr^srmuvniiq' i 

.92. 13 to VTinm, when the fight between Arjuna and 
Karna was serious: qTWl<iqoil?^...> 

XIII. 252. 55, 56 after q^wi% st of ftnyin^nr; practise fTT 

at qsfi for 100 years, as related by mr?, 

.273. 44 »f'«q’s last prayer t J 

APPENDIX III. 

MBH. REFEREKCES to VABUDEVi. 

I This poiai is refarred to at p. 333. ) 

I. 64. 141 ... « 

163. 32 — ( i. o. KuntI ). 

239. 15 ( i- e.Subhadr5 ). 

IL 40. mmn iSiiupMa asking, when Krens 

was being given arghya. 

III. 304. 24 urmft ( i. e. Xuntl ). 

VII. 144. 10?^' 1 ( 1 %^ won on behalf of 

Vasudeva. 


,-A.2l. 
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xir. 47. 

XIII. 3TMT57ji»i son of HT, and father of Krana, of four hands ( ! ). 

XIV. 60. 61 Krsnarelated to Vasudevathoevents of the Mbh. war. 
83. 15 Vasudeva with Ugrasena going to receive Arjuna 

with the Eacrihcial horse, at DvSraka. 

XVI. 7 Arjuna came to aee Vasudeva after the greatly unhappy 
end of the Yadavas. 

8. 15*26 Death of Vasudeva, who was followed by his 
four widows to the funeral pyre. 

XVIII. 5. 16 Vasudeva among those, who, aftardeath, entered the 
deitlea 


APPENDIX IV. 

LIST OF. SOME HYMNS IN ROVEDA GIVING ALTERNATIVE 
NAMES FOR THEIR SEERS. 

( This point is referred to at p. 93S. ) 

1. 105 
II. 1 

VIII. 42 isnnir l v-^ 5TPn^:^0T; 

.67 URfl ^ *IctJn I 

.7 1 I 

.73 KilpT! I 

.86 i 

.87 ai i 

.94 ^ * 

,96 *R J 

.102 g^» 

1 

IX 5. 24 arreR: t^afsTT I 

.9 ^ 3n*rf)Ts I 

.19 ’Twtifftg'ivr ^ *n«hr: i 
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.20-26 i 

.50 No mention of any seer 

.67 different names for different groups of st.. but for 23*32, 

imt I 

.72 i 

.79, 80 ^vpnt gr i 

.88 5v?TRHm^ *rr i 

.101 doubtful about the deity gt i 

.102 „ „ „ ^ ^ m I 

.105 doubtful about the name and epithet ^- 

*p^?§T ^ s»r?:, ^ ’^nr c^rTi i 

.107 nr«?r 9t?Tin m imniTTr t Jisnnh srr i 
.109 -d^iiiU Hi gu s f^ r q t gT *nw i 
.1103T*r?f^1?5^ I 
.114 ?Trt«^ qr 1 

.115 7TT3%?Tl ^f gr= I ‘ , . 
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APPENDIX V, 

Genealogy o?' the YAdavas— the SS'H'atas 
( Pargiter— Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 105, 107 ). 



( This point is referred to at p. 332. ) 
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A MANUSCRIPT OF RASASINDHU;A RARE WORK ON 
ALCHEMY AND ITS PROBABLE DATE — by P. K. Code, m. a. 
Curator, Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, Poona 4 


Aufrecht mentions only one manuscript of Rasaswdhi a work on 
alchemy'by son of Maliadeva viz. “Radii 32.” * This Is from 

the collection of the late Pandit Rama Krishna of Lahore. Detailed 
description of this Ms, as also its present whereabouts are not avail- 
able. In the same place Aufrecht states that Rasasindhu has been 
quoted in Jodariinanda, * an encyclopaedia of law, astronomy, and 
medicine, by To^armalla, the inipister of Akbar(A. D. 1542-1^05). 

In view of the above information the work appears to be very’ 
rare. The Government Mss. Library at the B. O. R. Instimte has 
luckily enough preserved a copy of the work under a different title > 
viz. Faidyahisara^Saimucaya — Ho. 634 of 1895-1902. This Ms.^U 
incomplete and consists of about 152 folios.- The name of the 
author as found in the colophon on folio 53 and entered in the 
catalogue is FiRhiifa. On closer examination I find that the work 
is not raidyahstlra-Satnuceayfi. The following colophons will bear 
out the truth of my statement t — . 

( 1 ) Colophon on folio 5 — 

etc. ” 

( 2 ) Colophon on folio 19 — 



etc. ” 

( 3 ) Colophon on folio 29 — 

1. Cstslogus CatalogBrnm, Part L P. ( t» )• 

2. ■Webet's Colaloguo oIBerllnllw (1853), p. 289. 

3. List of Mss. publisicdlJYthoB. O. ILlostitute, 1925, p. •S. 
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( vnti 


( 4 ) Colophon on folio 53 — ^ 

?Tn 44lsi6a|c|g(>)N<i'Ma 


It is clear from these colophons’ that the correct title of the 
ork is ” and not 'vliicli appears to be 

only an adjectival epithet of in the colophon on folio 55 

quoted above. ^ ‘ 

Now as regards the naine of the author, colophons i, 3 and 4 
tell us that it was composed by {^555, while it is clear from colo- 
phonos I and 3 that he was the son of With the exception 

of the colophon on folio 29 all others quoted above appear to be in- 
correct in some respect or another. 

• That the name of the work is is further borne out by 

the auUtor’s own statement contained in the following verses on 
folio 2 : — ' ^ '■ 

. fci'c^fTT » 

vtii-tl 3t'TRin^iT^^shi«iTft 1 


tn^ftnT'Tw^ ^ JtTTci • 

vTTrnif^ » 
tr ^ t>nw 1 

*r^Si^TJr: ^ rmisru i 

”an^4T ^rt*» sronr 1 


The above verses, which occur in the body of the text, may be 
regarded as reliable. They tell us that the work was composed by 
son of it^T^ to bring honour to the title *'ngfr" MRg S 4«i H m ). 
The title mentioned in the colophons on folios 19 and 29 is 
"n an s'” which is rather high-sounding. 

Thconly contradiaion between the colophons quoted above and 
statement made by the author in the fott^oing verses is in respect of 
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the name of the author. While the colophons proclaim as the 
author of the work, the verses espUdily mention as the author. 
This apparent contradiction can be explained away only on the suppo- 
sition that is a Saoskrittscd substitute for which may have 
been the popular name of the author. 

The present work draws largely from other works bn alchemy 
as will be seen from a cursorj perusal of the manuscript. I note 
below some of the authors and works referred to in this worH: — 


(17* 19. 40, 93) 

(18, 72, 79, Sj) 
of (2) 

UTtRsHT of (2) 

(2) 

(2) ^ 

(a) 

(2) 

Wrti (2) 

3 o» 85, ) 

S5> ^9 ) 

Tum ( 34 » 83, S 6 ) 
nRRHRf 35 » 74 » 7 % 86) 

38, 15 ) 

TwPntrC 56» ^ 9 > 85, 95 ) 

( $ 6 , II 4 ) 

( 57» 89, 97, 107, 
129, 165 ) 

( 68, 87 ) 

* (78, 79 » 84, Sq, i2o) 

( Si ) 

( 83, 84, loi, 105, 
132) 


I ( 86 ) 

! OTiRrii ( 86, 87 ) 

* * ’ ( 124 ) 

compare ‘ * on folios 5 

( 87, 88, 99, 100, io6 ) 
^PiRmrr ( 88, 99, 104 ) 

( 93, 102, 119, 
120 ) 

si¥urTtRT ( 99 ) 

*af h T 4mia; * (:o6, 124) 
qnnrrsmr^lftTT (106) 
bTfeNcfl (107) 

(no, 147, 150) 
usT^iijr (120) 

TU tfulu (121) 

(121) 

'«tTl 3 Xyi!iMNid.’ (128, 140) 
U.aiura (140, 150) 

‘wrar^’ (135) 

compare men- 

tioned above. 

(2) 


The bracketed aumbera lo tbU list {ndicsto the numbers of folios of 
the Manoserlpt where the references occur. 
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. The above list is not qnile complete. Some of the works in 
tlie above list will be found in Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum 
and in the History of Hindu Chemistry*' by P. C. Ray ( 1909 ). 
Sir P. C. Ray docs not appear 10 have come across this work in the 
'Course of his solicitous search for old works on Hindu alchemy. ' 

Date of the IVork — The Manuscript of Rasasindhu analysed above 
appears to be about 300 to 350 years old from the condition in 
which it is at present presert’cd in the Govt. Mss. Library. The 
age of the Ms. cannot be determined as it is incomplete. From the 
fact that RaiosinAhn has been quoted in TodaranauAa, a work by 
Raja Todaramalla, the celebrated minister ‘of Akbar we can infer 
that during Akbar’s time ( A. D. 1542-1^05 ) the work had attained 
a respectable position as a work on Hindu alchemy. This would 
push the date of composition of the work as far back as the middle 
of the ijih century A. D. According to Sir P. C. Ray • Rajilrtjava 
is " one of the earliest works of the kind, which throws a flood of 
light on the chemical knowledge of the Hindus about I2tli century 
A.D. ” We have seen above that Rasarijava has been quoted 
many times in the present work. The present work must therefore, 
have been composed between rath century and the middle of the 
I5ih century A. D. The probable dates of other works quoted in 
Rasasindbu which ate determined by Sir P. C. Ray * are 
the following : — 

— between 12th and 131I1 centuries '( quoted by 
ih? ?- 4iv T in c. 1350 A. D. ) 

before 1350 A. D. 

— c. 1350 A. D. (This work-is presumably one by 
as the ascribed to belongs to 8th cent- 

A. D.» quotes from ). 

JT5TgTTn?T--Probably is meant. The work is older 

than Samvat 1557 i. e. A. D. 1500 v.‘hich is the date of a Ms. of 
the work referred to by Sir P. C. Ray.-* 


1. P. C. Hay — BiWiolhcca Indica Editioa of Rasarpava, 1900 — 

Introduction p. Izxlz. 

2. — Do History ofHindu Chemistry Vo1.II. 

3. _Do Do— Introd. p. zH. 

4. History otHlndu Chemistry, Vo5.II,l».LXI. 
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— Utter part of the 14th century’ ( altont 1375 A. D.) . 
In the foregoing chronological conspectus the date 
vi?. the Utter part of the r4ih century is very important as it brings 
down tiic date of to a period between the laller pm I of the 

i.{ tb coiUiry and Ilk' middle of ll<e ifih retiliiry i. e. belnven A. D. Ijjj 
and / 1)0. “ "5 ' *» ■ 

Another argument in.favour of the above date, though a negative 
one, is furnished by the circumstance that modern works such as 
vrrrrrrr^r, do not appear to have been 

qitoied or mentioned in the so far as my cursory perusal of 

. of the Ms. shows. The modern period according to Sir P. C, Ray 
is 1500 to 1600 A. D. . . • 

■ Inviewoftlie data collected above we shall nor be wrong if we 
state that the present work RfljfljjjjdUj was composed lomrds the 
close of the fourteenth ceuliiry. 


I mentioned in 


1 . History of Hindu Chemistry Vol. 11. p. I.IX. I,?C. 
Z. Accordlns to Aufreebt'e CatrCatalogorum. 



-An Examination of Samkai’a’s Refutation 
of the, Sawkbya Theory. 

. ■ . -- INTRODUCTION. 

“The Sdtnkhya- Theory is believed to be the earliest attempt 
on record, to solve from reason;- the mysterious problems re- 
garding the origin of; the Universe etc.’^ The System existed 
.inj one form or. another before 'the composition of the Brahma 
[Sutras. -The empiric S&mkhyas had once been so powerful that' 
'they claimed’ the Yedas and- especially the Jiiiinakanda, 

^ as raaintaining their doctrine of Prakriti, and threatened even the 
claim of the Aupanishadas. This* accounts for the immeRse 
• trouble taken by the Author of the Vedifnta Siitras to refute the 
ISawkhya tenets in the bpeuiog Adhyayas of that immortal work. 
'As. a commentator of the Uttana Mimans^, 5amkara attempted to 
refute tbe.Sumkhyas, but his line of argument 'does -not in all 
respects correspond to that of the'Sutrakiira. That commentator 
.has .been too much led astray by his oxtn doctrine of Mftyu, and 
has not therefore been able to follow the Shtrakilra in clislodgingtbe 
Sdwikhyas from their .6rra but false position, and his refutatioa of 
the Theory of the Sumkhyas is itself full of inconsistencies. We 
shall therefore, in the following pages, weigh his refutation of 
the Samkhya Theory and point out the chief points in favour of 
that system as compared with the comparatively tnorfgrn doctrine of 
MiyS,, and -finally/’ meet the Sdinthyas , ou the lines of the 
Stitrakura Himself, * . ' . 

.** Kapila’s system may claim ” observes Prof. R, G-arbe^ “more 
than any other product of the fertile native mind, the interest of those 
thinkers, whose view of the Universe is founded on the results 
of modern Physical Science. His synthetic System is based on 
reason. According' to it, Prakriti and Purusha al’O two .dstinct 
Priuciplea and hence the Theory is essentially dualistic. Accepting 
three kinds of Proof vii:. Perception (Drish/am), ’luftrence ( Ann- 
manain)— prior and posterior — ^and Valid TeUiuieny (Apta vachn- 
trares,' by'n philosophif-il niefc’ol, .the material 


lutmduction. 


Universe, back* to its' First Cause. None oE’the^e proofs presehts, 
to a human mind, an idea of an external Author of the Uni- 
verse, isvara therefore is not admitted ns Icnotcahle, It appeals 
to human observation that Causeand Effect imply each other, and' 
ends by stating that they are identical, ‘It proves the Causation ‘ 
of formal existence from four different grounds.^ The System 
' shoTTs that all formal existences (except Purushas)^ have been 
evolved out of^ inanimate Prakriti, the rootless Root,® The 
effects are caused®, transitory, mobile, multiform, dependent, atfri- 
^butive, conjunct and subordinate, while Praknti is uucause'd, 
external, universal, self-existing, one and supreme. The Cause' and 
Effect both possess Gunas. Both are indiscriminating, objective, 
generic, irrational and productive.”* 


Evolution for the sake o*f Purusha is the nature of Pra- - 
kriti, au equipoise® of three Guhas. Sattva is the principle from 
\Yhich all good evolves, Tamas is the source of all ienorance, and 
Rajas, of activities. When the equilibrium is disturbed, Prakriti 
begins to evolve out of itself klabat® etc, as under:— 


• Prakfitihor Nature5^©%»^«%^s^s^*:aPuru8bahor.Soul 

i (Nn prakfi'tih na Tikritib). 

Mahfm ' or Dudclhih (• Prakritivikritih ) 

■1 . 

Ahamkarah or Ego ( Prakritivikritih ) 


I 


Panchn Tannifttr.*6 or Ekudasa lodriyani, viz, Manas, five 
five subtle Elements. Senses and five Organs of action. V>» 
(Prakritivikrita^ah , (Vikritayah). 


Paneba Sthula Bhutiini, or Five Gross Elements (Vikritayah.) 

A mere involuntary union of Prakriti and Purusha brings 
out the regular development of Praknti into Mahat.etc, without 
any • extra instrumcnrality (- Nimittam ). Purusha is only 
linked with Praknti by means of a Linga uSariram, until final 
Emancipation, . ' , ' * 


1 \’ide b'umkhya Kaumudi Karikil 15 and Srimkhya Pravacbaiia 
Sutras I, 130— lb2. 

2-. Vide S P.SJ, G7. 3. Vide S.K.K. 10. 4. Vide S.K.K.llt 

5. ' I'lde a P. S, J, Gl-Ca. fi. - VideS. K. K. Sand 22. 




Intrc^iiction. :{ 

’ The Psychology o£ the Samkhyas is really ivistructive; ' The 
five Senses .(Jn^nendriyani) simply observe and receivel .mpressions^ 
the five Organs o£ action (KarmendriyAni) act accordhigto their oVn 
functions, Manas is both.a Sense -and an Organ o£ action. It receives 
and arranges the Jmpressions and presents -them -to AhamkAra ns 
Perceptions, AhamkAra individnalises these impressions as “mine”. 
Mahafc ^ distinguishes ■ and discriminates and forms them into 
Concepts. These distinctions are real^ and these mental opera- 
tions’ are purely of a scientijic nature.: Sensation is not purely 
a’ passive state, but implied a certain amount of mind-activity 
necessary to catch a Sensation. Manas etc , are themselves wa/erml, 
nay, even - Elements emanate from, the rndieriat 'AhamkAra. 
Again, there are five .TanmAtrAs,' a. clear' apprehension’ of the 
truth that hearing etc., depend not .only on some channel of 
communicatioQ between the Ear etc., but on some modification 
of the material through which sound etc,, are conducted, 

Tlie'SAmkhyas differ from modern Materialists, and assert 
that there are Purushas, independent of Matter and eterndl, . 
though for a time ' linked .with it. . They prove JJheir existence 
from five different grounds ^ Against the Sfhool of AAmknra the 
SAmkhyas believe in a boundless p/nra/rVy* of Purushas. Puriisha- 
is wither Cause nor Effect.® It is pure and simple intelligence and 
free from Gunas. It is isolated,^ neutral, perceptive and inactive . 
by nature. It is not ‘active (KartA) bnt mtrely' an Enjoyer 
(BhoktA). Mohat etc.,' belong to the material part of man. Tije 
SAmkhyaa are therefore constrained, by their rigid reasoning, - to 
say that something more than Piirusha migrates. They there- 
fore hold that Linga .Sarini,® consisting of Mahat, AhamkAra, 
TanmAtrAs and eleven Organs, migrates with the Soul to inferior 
or superior regions according to vices or virtues practised here. 
The sufferings of existence are dependcnt-on the apparent con-^,, 
nection of Prakritl and Purusha. 


The study of the SAmkhya Philosophy develops Sattva. This 
Sattva points out the Pnnisha^s iiidis'-rirntnation (Avivekah) and . 


1. Vide a. K. K. 17 and S. P. S 1. loU-144. 
3. Vide S. K. K. 3. 4. Vide S. K. K. 19. 


Vide 8. K. K. 1«. 
Vide S. P. s. in, y. 


4‘ Tu6roduetiou.* 

PrakritiUhen ceases'froui affecting that individual Purusha. The 
separation of Prakritr and Purusha is the proper aim of the Sjtm- ' 
khya System. The object of this Philosophy is to relieve man 
from three sorts of Pain.i The inefficiency®' of the Yedic rites 
has been emphatically declared, because they - are impure, they 
could not exempt man from all material conditions, and finally 
* because all could not offer costlp sacrifices. The leading Principle 
is that Absolute Existence can never be regained by Religious 
Rites, that that knowledge® alone Is really efficacious, which teaches 
the Discrimination of Praknti and Purusha. 

Deliverance of PurushV’ says Prof. Deussen, “consists merely 
in ceasing to mirror the sufferings of Prakniti, of Prakrlti' bn the 
other hand, in that its sufferings are no longer mirrored and 
consequently no .more experienced, and cease therefore to be 
sufferings. Deliveran^'e is au event that does not concern Purusha 
but Prakriti. Strictly speaking, then. Discrimination (Vivekah) 
separates Prakriti and Purusha.”* 

Even after^ complete Discrimination, .Purusha, liken potterV- 
wheel,® resides in the body for a time. After this quietude of' 
the liberated in lifetime ( Jivaumuktib ), final separation of Purusha 
and Prakriti comes at last,® Prakriti ceases to act for that in- ’ 
dividual Purusha. Its purpose has been accomplished, Purusha 
attains abstraction from Matter and both continue to -exist exter- 
nally independent and isolated from eich other.^ 

Thus, the Sslmkhyas accept three sorts of Evidence nhfike 
Siwkara, who accepts su*. They believe in twenty-five Tnttvas 
and clas‘‘ify ihem into Prakriti etc. 5imkam in reality accepts cntf- 
Tattva only, viz. atraan, everything else being only phenomenal.- 
Prakriti and Purusha, two distinct entities, are the bases of the 
?^^Whole existence according to the SamkhyaS, ’ but 5amkara would 
in reality accept nothing except one Brahman. ' 

1. Vide 3. K. K. 1. i. Vide S K. K. 2 ” 3. Vide S. K. K. 63. 

* . 1 . Vide S. K. K. 59-G2. 5. Vide S.'K. E 67. 6. Vide S. K. K. 68. 

71 “AhantSmamat-lnise Sarvathi Nirahamkritau 

Svariipastho Yadi\ Jlv'ab KrUSithah sa Nigadyate” (BMabodhah). 



•TUe PmtUMni\ 


The Sfjjihhyas declare thii in'minaato PraUrifi‘-is the Material- 
Cause and do not accept any Instrumentaliii/f - -mere vicinity- of 
Purusha being -sufficient, Simkara wdnld however say that Brahman 
.eiivirohed''with3Iayri appenrxto bs the Material Cause, but -reflr/Zyf 
there exists nditlniversc. ’ He accepts Brahman icilhout attributes 
(■Nirgu^iamJ to'be'the substrata n (-Vdhishthiinam). rustrnmentality' 
may not quite be deni'ed by him. The Sumkhyas would assert that in 
evolving ItselE Prakrit! has a motive of obliging Purusha, 'Samkara' 
can assign no such motive to‘ pure or Mavsl-environed isvara' 
('m{iyfi.sabalesvarah ). ' The b'Umkhyas are Prakritipariniimavudlns^ 
and accept an evolution of Prakriti, ^amkaraisaBrahmavivartavudin' 
in reality, though a* Muyjipiririuaavadiu in practice ( Vfavahurah ).' 
The Samkfayas believe ‘in reu/ and dietinct existence ‘ of each In* 
dividual Purusha, while with 6amkara the Individual Soul appears 
to exist because of Nesuence ^ ( Avidyfi )» Its distinct existence' 
being merely phenomenal. The Sawkhyns believe in a multiplicity 
of separate and distinct Purnshas, with •Sowkara they are all'mere 
shadows ( Abh^isr'h ), The Sawikhyas assert that tbe multifarious 
Purnshas are all-psrvading ( Vyapakuh ), .Silmkara would say that 
Brahman is really all-pfervadiiig and that the Individual Soul 
(JivsUrad) is Brahtnao environed m Nescience, and is therefore 
all-pervading, but thsit a multiplicity of pervading Purnshas is a 
logical absurdity. The ^S'mkhyns are silent about the existence" 
of the Supreme Deity, iSamkara sincerely accepts the existence of- 
Atmau or Brahman alone, everything else heing slrictly Vi\chr»ram»' 
bhanumiltram. ’ ’ - . , 

lYe shall how proceed to weigh .S'a»nkara*8 criticism of the' 
Silmkhya Theory in necessary sections, and show that he has 'v^erfy' 
failed in his object, essentially because he' is not at nil faithful 
to the ShtrnkAra, • ' ' ' - • • • , - ■ • \ 

THE PRAMAiA'A SECTION.^ 

The Sumkhyas clearly begin their phil -snphical investigation 
inductively, “ The genuhieV philosophical spirit '' observes Prof, 
Gnrbe '‘iu which its meth.4 is ramupulated of rising from the 
known factors of experience to the unknown by the path of logical 
demonstration and thus to reach a knowledge of the dual Cause, 



The Pramilwa Section, 


Let UB now see however whether S^nihara is crinsisUnU 
Knowledge, with ^amkara, is not something to be newly gained 
the only thing required being to dispel the beginningless Ne« 
Bcience. In his Adbydsa-Bhlshya heobser.es that all distinctions 
inclnding those o£ the knowing Agent (Pranat i), means o£ right 
Knowledge (Pramanamh and the objects o£ knowledge (Prameyam), 
are’the Outcome' of Nescience^ The Pramilnas like Perception, 
Inference and even Word teaching, nay deliverance are merely the 
product of A’tfscifince.'. .Men' and animals follow the same course 
of procedure regarding the Pramana and Prameya. It is remark- 
able that in spite of. similar observations, be practically admits as 
many as six’* different sorts of evidence. 

Now all this is a heap of inconsistencies. If all the PrarnSnas ’ 
are but the outcoms of Kescieuce. there is an end to all juSicmus 
enquiry.that abont Brahman included, and the whole Brahma MimSnsA 
(Sdstra becomes useless': When all the Pramfinss are really due to 
Adhyusa, how does Scripture e-joy superiority over Perception etc? 
It remains a mystery how unreal -Pramlnas, products as ;th_ey are 
of Nescience, can ever eradicate Nescience. The equivocacy " of 
phenomenality (Vyavahlrah) and reality (Paramtirtbab; is ’ hardly 
tenable. Uatioual philosophical enquiry cionot tolar ite such .an 
equivocal aspect iu Evidence. The positiou of the tsimkbyas is 
certainly more reasonable. 

There is another remarkaide feature of 5amkara which, is 
siniilarlv objectionable. When he has to fight otit his cate against the 
Mim\n6aka<4 he draws a difference^ between 'dependence on the Energy 
of the Pers m* (Purushataiitram) and that on 'the nature of existing 
things' (Vastntantram) and ad nits thit At'uavidyi is Vastutantnl 
and not Purusaatautta like Karuwidyi, But when the practical 
Sumkhyas take advantage of 8u<*h a clear admission from Sam- 
kar.i and urge the claims of iteison on the same ground of Brah« 
man’s being an accomplished existiug Substiuce'^ .^Parimsh/hitavastu) 
-Samkara.sUifis his ground and observes thit Brahman, being de« 

1. B.S.S.B. AdhyusaBhasbyam. 

5. •Vide Vedjnta Paribhasha* page 38 Venk Edition. 

X Vide '-TSf^TS^TSTrTr^ri^rjrariTni 

n.S.5.B.I., 1, -1. .1. Vide B. S. S; B. 11. 1. 4. 



Tho Prarniinn Section, 


it 

ia acknowledged with admiration by ill inqturers who have eeriously 
occupied themselves with this aystim. *’ A g’ance at the Samkhya 
Pravachana Sitras is enough to ahow' that the uithor proceeds to 
prove the causality o£ Prakriti, ii t by the Word-authority but by 
Inference. He raeiaures the Cause from the Kffect, After showing by 
Infe'’ence' that Prakriti is tho cause, he supports his Inference by 
m^ns of Srutis like**AthayHdilpa u Tun ilartyain" '‘Pradhftniijjagada*- 
jajata” etc.® This is confirmed bv the process in the Sinikhya Kirikls, 
The knowledge of Formal or Geneiic existence is by I’erception, of 
things beyond the Senses by FDf3rcn''e, and that, which can he deter- 
mined by neither,® is to be determined by Valid Te^tim.'ny. The Siim-' 
khyas reject all innate ideas and do not admit any moral 
sense inherent in the I’uruahas. Like modern Sceptics, they depend 
on Perception and Inference, but whenever their Perceptions and 
Inferences coaid be supported by the Vedas, they unlike the 
Bauddhas etc., corroborate the same by means of the Vedas. They 
thus accept the Vedas, but insist that the Vedas should be iDte^ 
preted in the light of Perception etc. (Pratynksbildiparigrihitil srutih) 
They would even accept Sinntis, if anv be in harmony with Per- 
ception etc. and proceed to interpret the Vedic pasBages in tho 
light of Perception, Inference, and -Srntis etc based /n Re'xson. I'bis 
accounts-for the epithets *Smart\h* aud ‘Aiium inikttn’ used by opr 
Sfitrakara for the Sauikbyas. “In Kapila’s doctrine, for the first time, 
in the history of the world,*’ observes Prof. Grarbe, -“the complete in- 
dependence and freedom of the human mind, its full confidence in its 
own powers were exhibited.” <Samkara, on the other hand, deduces 
his system from a limited and unintelligible* passages from Scripture, 
his method being more Deductive than Inductive. He starts from his 
own or rather GaudapAda’s modern doctrine of Superimposition 
(Adhyaropah) as if it were warranted by Scripture and is 
anxious to prove that the various means of Right Knowledge 
(Pramantini' fit in there properly. He accepts sit Praminas, but 
appears to insist th it they should be in harmony with Script ure. 

1. Vide 9. P. S 1, 67-77. 2.Vi-Ie S. P.S. 1,77.~ 

, 3. Vide S. K. K. 6. ' * 

4. Like^^f and several others quoted in Tat- 

• tvadipa Nibandha 1. 81. • ^ 
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Let tis now see however whether Simkara is constsUnt. 
Knowledge, with -Samkara, is not snnethiug to be newly gained 
the only thing required being to dispel the begiuninglesa Ne« 
science. In his Adhydsa-Bhlshya heobser.es that all distinctions 
inclnding those oE the kaqwlng Agent (Prandti), means o£ right 
Knowledge (Ptarndnamh and the objects oE knowledge (Pratneyam), 
are’the Ouicame' of Nescience, Tho Prami'^ias like Perception, 
Inference and even Word teaching, nay deliverance are merely the 
product of Nescience,, *Men^ and snimals follow the sathe course 
of procedure regarding the Pramlna and Prameya. It is remark- 
able that in spite of similar observations, he practically admits as 
many as six* different sorts of evidence, 

Now all this is a heap of inconsistencies. If all the Pramanas 
are but the outconis of Nescience, there is an end to all judicious 
enquiry, that abont Brahman included, and the whole Brahma Mimansa 
^Sdstra becomes useless. When all the Pramfinss are really due to 
Adhyasa, how does Scripture e-joy superiority over Perception etc? 
It remains a mystery how unrrarPram\nas, products B3.;they are 
of Nescience, can ever eradicate Nescience, Tho equivocacy ' of 
phenornenality (Vyavahirah) and reality (Paramilrtbah; is ‘ hardly 
tenable. Rational philosophical enquiry cinnot tohnte such .an 
equivocal aspact iu Evidence. The position of the Samkhyas is 
certainly more reasonable. 

There is another remarkable feature of ,?amkara which . is 
simWarlv objsctiouaUe. When he has to /ijrht out his ca^e against the 
^liminsakas he draws a difference^ between ‘dependence on the Energy 
of the Pers^n* (PurushaMutrani) and that on 'the nature of existing 
things* (Vasfitautra n) and ad nits thtt atmavidyi is Vastutantei 
and not Purusiatantiu like KaruvvMyi, But when the practical 
Satnkhyas take advantage of smK a clear admission from Sard' 
kar.i and urge the clavivt of Reisoa on the same ground of Brah* 
man’s being mi accomplished existing Substince'* vParinish/aitaN-astu) 
iSimkam sbifis his ground mid observes thit Brahmin, being de* 

1. sjclt B,S.5.B, AdhyusaBhashyam. 

’ 2. -Vide Tedhiti Paribhishn page 38 Venk Edition. 

Vide jrir^3?T5irTr#ir t%' w’il 

B.R.5BJ., 1, 4. I, Vide B. S. N B. IT. 1. 4. 




'fbo« Prarniitta Section. 


void .of form etc.,, cannot be perceived^ and as there, are in Its 
case no characteristic .marks. It cannot be in ferred. Other means 
ofyright knowledge do not sinilarly apply to It, but, like Ileli- 
gious Duty ( Dharmah ), It is to bo known solely ly means of 
Scrijyiure,'^ After once advocating, against the Mimansakas, a clear 
distinction between Religious Duty and Atraavidya, ho now disown^ 
the .same distinction against the Sawkhyas^ond observes that 
'Atmavidya is like Religious Duty, both being t' solely known by 
Scriphirei Such, a glaring contradiction is liardly admissible. 
AVhile making this fresh statement, he certainly loses the ad* 
vantage, gained ‘over the advarsary in B. S, S. B. I 1,4, Reason 
demands that when once the difference between Parinish/hita 
Vastutantram and Purushatantram h drawn^ he wws/, at all cost, 
stick to it in all places and at all times. 

Again, 'when ^awkara has to attack bis own opponents, he * 
■utilises all weapon'} He thei| contrives to lay, aside his so-called sole 
.sWnd on Scripture. But when tl^e opponentnltacks him, bo assumes 
that his Theory is solely based.m Scripture and that arguments 
'■4Mnnot molest him. Tliis is ■e'eriainly unfair. If • his theory- is 
Ibased , on. Scripture' ({lone^ .( ^gamamUtrasamad bigamy am ) • he 
forfeits all claims to rational discussiou. If he takes' shelter in 
Agaraamatra, the .other party .would give a similar retort and 
there’ being no common ground,' all discussion comes 'to a sum* 
‘liary end. If however he- Chuns' the privile.^ of advancing 
arguments against others, reason Js * iinpenitive that the same 
■privilege should justly be' extenjlea to his oppnnents likewise. 

* .Moreover, when the' authority of Scripture alone- is insisted 
’on, where lies the necessity of admitting ratiocination (Tarkah) etc? 

If be were to answer .that Tarka etc, in harmony with Scripture 
(, iSi'utiparigrihitatarkah ) are mecess »ry. he , contradicts his own 
statement® about the independent authority ( NirapeksliaPi-fiman- 
yam) of the'Vedas,.' ’ - i . _ P\. 

’* ’ Moi’eover, no Agnma teaches Pranifinas. .Mann,®-’ whose 

‘authority *Sa7»kara never Questions, supports the sime three' Pra« 
mfinas "accepted by ‘the Sil«ikh)as The 'six Prnmdnas can,' again, 
'be well included in three.' Analogy (Upamivimm) and -Apparent 
,'Inconsisteney (Aithapaltih) in Inference, aud T^egation, (Abhavah) 
in' Perception. ’ ‘ ‘ ' 

l.^Vide B. ^ ^ 

- 2. *Vi>ie 1^. S. ‘S'. "B. I, I, J». 1 . n. VWe Miirm Xn, 



Th'c ' Section* U 

A£tep this general examination of PramCinas, .we now con- 
eider the attitude q£ both the parties towards the Vedas. 

. The Sjimkhyas accept among their three Prnmanas^ Valid Testi- 
mony ( Aptopadesah ) which includes the Vedas. They admit that’the 
Vedas are 'productive*^ o£ Right Knowledge by themselves (Svatah- 
pramftnam ) and add that the Vedas are not eternal ( Anityuh ) 
because the -S'rnti® -*Trayo Vedri Ajilyanta’ itself teaches so. The 
Vedas however are not the work o£ a Person* ( Apaurn 6 he 3 ^uh ), 
because there is no Purusha wU> can be, -their Author. They are 
like sprouts -hot eternal (AnityAh), and yet Apaurusheyah, because 
they are wholly unpreceded by Thought ( Abuddhipurvaklli). 

A'amkara also takes the Vedas ns not eternal and quotes B/‘ihad. 
Upa. II, 4, 10 in support. He holds that -the letters of the Vedas may 
be eternal, but Vedie words and sentences are not so, they arc as 
Anitya as Autnan words and human sentences He observes that 
though ParamAtman creates the Vedas, because he has acquired 
omniscience through the adjunct ot begihnmgless Nescience, He 
is not at all independent, in as much as be 'has to give them out 
esiactly as he did in the preceding Kalpas. This jcqnl of inde- 
pendence® on the part of tsvara (PurusbuSvAtantryam) in giving 
out ’the Vedas— though a Creator— is called *Apanrusheyatvam’ by 
him, 

This view of uSamkara ts certainly objectionable. He cannot 
take the creation of the Vedas (Vedasambhavah) in the same sense 
as the Vniseshikas, for if he like them takes ‘AVdasambhava* as 
actually and voluntarily sitting down for composing the Vedas, 
he at once loses his superiority over his opponents. Re should therefore 
admit tl\at the Vedas came forth from isvara 
If then Ibis .‘involuntary coming forth of the Vedas’ -be .taken to 
mean their ‘non-eternity*, his troubles to prove that fs\’ara , is 
omniscient fail altogether. Involuntary -coming forth can hardly ' 
mean creation, l^r can such an involuntary creation of the 
Vedas, demonstrate that fsvara is omniscient, because omniscience 
cflu strictly bo acknowledged® only when Thought precedes the 
creation of the Vedas ( lluddhipurvaklh ). The Samkhyns who 
base their system on Reason may call the Vedas non-eternal, but 
it is simply a blasphemy in the mouth of one who himself 

os the only true Cbmmeotator on the^mf rfrc/siVn u/ the Vedas, 

• 1 . Viio s, p. s. I, oy-101. 2 . Viio s. v, si. 

3. Vide S. P. S. V, 45. 4. Vide S. P. S. V, 46 ofc. 

5. Vide Bb-lmati l,l,3.and Vedfinti P.iribhisha Again iparich .hheda, 

f). A'‘ido Jayntirtba’s Tattvaprakasika I, 1, S. 
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Again, i£ the Vedas bo accepted to be non-eteriial on the 
evidence oi.one set oE SnxtU, how is /Samkara going to interpret 
another set o£ gratis like ‘Vacha Virhpinityay.i’ etc.? The passages 
like ‘Vedo Nilr.iyanah Sakshtit’^ 'Vedasya chesraratmatvilt’^ etc. are 
decidedly against him. The word **Vedas” in these passages 
doej not mean the ‘Vedlc letter* alone, but 'the Vedas as /A£?y are 
traditionally handed down' These passages decidedly teach that 
not only the Vedic letters but even the Veclic words and sen- 
tences too are as Eully eternal.® 

Moreover, iE isvara acquires 'omniscience through the ad- 
junct oE Nescience, either. that omniscience is unreal, or the Soul 
will as well have to be called omniscient even in his icorldly 
condition (Samsaravastha). 

Further, i£ the simple adjunct of Nescience contributes to omni- 
science, why need human efforts to eradicate ignorance ? 

The argument o£ PuruehAsv.Uantryara, as he takes it, is not 
at all enough to demonstrate 'Apaiirusbeyatvam* o£ the Vedas. 
Iswara then is no better than a Government Officer reading out 
a Royal Proclamation and Hewasw to be omniscient. Such an atti- 
tude, again, is contradictory to what he has hlmselE observed 
viz. fi;g etc.'lii B. S. S. B. I, 1, 3. The posi- 

tion o£ the Snmkhyas adnaitUng ‘Pratyakshftdyanugrihitasabdah* 
is primi Eacie siEar than that oE 5ai»kara admitting 'iS'ibddungri. 
hitapiMtyakshin/ Both Sm'txrx and the Silmkhyas accept the 

* Apauriisheyatv.im ' oE the Vedas, bnt the Slmkhya idea oE 
'Apiurusbayatvam’ excels that oE their adversary. 

/Simkara’s acceptance oE Word-eteraity (•S^abdanityatii) deserves 
no admiration by itself, bocaus’e such'an admission is icorthless, so long 
as the 'eternity o£ Vedic WordsnnflSenteuceBis?^^/ accepted by him.. 

' Further, when the Vedas thenselves are eternal, how can 
they be accepted as- Final Authority ? 

Moreover, it is to be borne iu mind that 5amkarA takes the 
Vedas to be unreal, Eot nothing bnt Brahmiu is real. It is simply funny 
to observe tint oue who accepts the Vedas as u?ireal-aad not 
eternal manages to pass on as the only true ex^wneni of the Vedtinfa 
Philosophy. • ■ - ' ■ 

• 1. Vide Bhlgavata Piir.ini VI, 1, 40. 

2. ’ Vide Bh\gavata .Puc.«na, XI,- 3, 43,^aud Mmllar passiges. ' 

3. For a Eull discussion oE this vide our Prasthlnaratu.ikai'a 

pages 18-25, . • 



The Pmmeya Sectiou, 11 

Before •Samtara proceeds to point out iucousisteucies in the- 
iSlmhUya Philosophy,- he should ' himseK admit the reality 'oE ' 
Pramunas and give up the man^ oEXInyaVada.' Ho should further • 
accept -the eternity of* the Vedas as taught by the Srutia;! 
Smntis,^ Bldarayana® and Jaimioi* and abo improve upon his ' 
exceedingly meagre idea of Apaurusheyatva. - • , . . 

Once safe on the ground -of one real .and all-embracing. 
Brahman, -Samkara may well point out to the S'tmkhyas their 
own inconsistencies of calling the Vedas Anitya and, yet Apau- 
rnshoya. TheSarnkbyas should then bo compelled to' give up either of 
these two incompatible 'views. He should theu proceed to show that 
if the Vedas are Anitya, they would like sprouts be a 'product of 
Prakriti. If however they are not a product^ they must be included 
in the Pnruslia Oategory. The S-amkhyas being thus once for oil 
dislodged, ha may well point out that they could be free frombuch 
absurdities, if they but admitted one omniscient BraAman. If 
iSatiikam be truly faithful and sincere to the Vedas, he should finally • 
maintain that the Vedas are siraply Brahman in the renl capacity of 
Its celestial anddivine Breath, ®andrefr.un from reversely inferring, 
from this and similar passages, the non-eternity of the Vedas. 

THE PRAMEYA SECTION. 

We shall now begin the discussioh about Prakriti and 
examine (1) whether the doctrine of Prakriti is supported by 
Scriptural passages, (2) whether Samknra’s interpretations of such 
passages ace correct, and (3) whether he has been able to refute 
the doctrine of Prakriti on purely spsculative grounds. 

Let us commence with -Samkaro's so-called Chitusshtri- 
Bhlshya. In the introductory Adhy.isa-Bhilshya, he incidentally 
refers once or twice only to the ^dmkhyas, as he is there 
engaged in establishing his oum “Inexpressible Apprehension" 
(Anirvaclmniyakhyjitili). After promising an enquiry of Brahman, 
he observes as an introduction to the . next Sutra that there 

3, i?ig Veda Samhitl VIII, 75, R. TaitUriy.^ Samhitl 

II, G, 11, 2. llaitrlyauiyasamhitd IV, 11, 6, 17.% 4. Ka/haki 
Samhitii VII, 17, and similar 5ruti3. 

2 r%TT Jlab'ibharata 5intiparv.i, 239, 93; Sjlrmi 

• etc.Bhiigavnta Parana XI, 21, 35 and similar passages, 

3. Vide B. S.T,1 , 4, and 1.3,28-30. 

4. VideJniraini’sPhrva 

5. ^ Brihad. Upa. II, 4,10. 
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is a iliversity of opinion regarding the peculiar characteristics 
of Brahman, and mentions among a few such diversities, that 
of the 'Samkhyas that thmr -Purnsha U only enjoying but 
not acting. To refute this diversity, he utilises the second 
Sntra ( Janmfidyasya yatah ), and observes that Brahman 
is the omniscient and omnipotent Caiipe, from which proceed 
the origin etc. of the Univeme, differentiated by names 
and forms, implying of course that the ITniversa is an unreal 
outcome of Mfiyii-^nviroued /svnra. He then ol)servc3 that Pcakriti 
cannot be the Cause, because the Universe fl) is differentiated by 
llamas and forms, i (2) is replete with agents and enjoyers, (.'1) 
is the aubitratura of actions and their results having definite 
places, times and causes, and lastly because (4) the nature of Its 
design, cannot even be imagined by the mind. Tlie Cause of 
sueb^ an Universe should therefore be /ivara, iSamkara finally 
concludes that the Shtra iu question is meant rather to set forth, 
a Vedflnta text^ ( Vedrmtavftkyap?adar5anam ). He then proceeds, 
to give two inteimretations of the next* Sutra (1) that Brogan 
is the source of Scripture and (2J that Scripture is the, only 
source to know it from. In the fourth Sutra,* he is greatly an- 
sious to show that the Vedilna texts converge towards his own 
doctrine of Mayfl. • 

Let us now examine this. 5a»nkara’s Inexpressible Appre- 
hension is incompatible, because there is no so such, thfng existing. 
Nothing is known except what either, exists or does not exist.* 
The Srimkhyas would here maintain their own ‘Apprehension of 
Bometbiug real and something unreal’ (SadaBatkhytitih) by observ- 
ing that it is 'disproved and not disproved® ( Sadasati khyuyete). 
«Samkara could have completely silenced the Sumkhyas and many 
others, if he would have observed that the Universe is itself a 
of Brahman, beciusethe Universe is simply Sat+potential Chit+ 
potential auanda of Brahman,, and , as snch entirely real; but that\ 
the sense of Ego (Ahantl) and Mens fMamato)' superimposed on 
that Universe is entirely false, and that this worldly Apprehension 
of Ego and . Mens is therefore unreal (Sam^trah). ^Samkara ought to- 

1. ulitrft. 

■ B. S. ‘S'. B. 1,1,2. ‘-•’2. Vide Taitti. Upa. HI, 1.. 

3.- 'As a-raitfer ol fact ‘iSastrayonitvAt’ is not a separate /Siitra' 
but only a portion of the second- Sfitra, vide Anu BhAshya 
‘ I, 1, 2. ■- < • ^ 

. 4 Tat Tu. SamaiiViiy.At is similarly not the 4th but the 3rd Sutra. 

, 5*. S.P.S. V, .54. ■ ; . . • -6. Si P. S. V, o6. 
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have rather cxplainefl’.Enperimposition ns a false but distinct Ap- 
prehension ( Anyakhyatih ),> He oiight*to have -rather observed 

5n|;; ^ frr 5?nrr?f^ mrM srr^^mTH?.-^ 

- . . ' ^ < 

■ Again, the SAmkhyas do not deny tint the Universe including 
names and forms is dilTereutiafeed; They do call it differentiated; bnt 
just as he cabs XJndifFere'ntlated and Unreal JlAyA to be the Cause of 
the Universe, they >youU 1 call Undift’erentiated bnt real Prakriti to' be 
the Cause. The differeuce'tUen Uesin the jneanin{^ of the xvord^uadiffe- 
rentiated’ (A vyAkritara)- rather than in the fine of argument. Prakriti 
is as undifferentiated asXfAyA-eavironed isvara. The activity of Prakriti 
to emanate the Universe is real, and therefore stronger than the unreal 
activity of iSamkara'a levari, Samkara here presupposes in his second 
argument that some higher Soul like^hU so-called /avara alone can be 
active. The S.imkhyas would here rctortthat activity belongs to inani- 
mate PrakHtt,andenjoyment to ahimafe Piirosha, and also add that pure 
life (Chit) even acor.Uug to -Samkara, cannot be active. They would 
not admit_liis presupposition of /ivara, especial ly when that Itself 
is again unreal, and the argument thus cannot have any’ force against 
them. His third argument is that Prakriti cannot be the organi- 
sing Agent. They would' however here refer him to the very nature 
(SvabhAvah) of Prakriti, The fourth argument is the celebrated 
argument of deafen, which we shalPUavu’ to discuss later on in 
detail. They may even urge that the Brahmau ia Talttu Upa.111,1 is 
not MfiyA-enviroiied /iwara but their own Prakriti, since from It every 
thing evolves realli/. The etymology too of Brahman may perhaps be ‘ 
shown by them to be in their ou'ii faa-oiir. Again, the Chatussiitri 
itself is strongly against the doctrine of MAyA. *Sa77ikara says that 
omniscient and omnipotent is the Cause of the Universe, bnt isvara 
according to iSimkara bimsslf is really neilher, for omniscience and 
omnipotence are only phen-imenal, if not altogether Jlcliitdus. It is 
remarkable -that lus commentary om^the second Sutra has again 
been a source of confusion and perplexitv to his oten bewildered 
adherents, who have to interpret it- in a variety of divergent* ways, 
■Simkara could liavc easily freed himself from all similar 

1. Vide Purnshottamaji’s KhyAtivAdn. 

2. Vide Siddh'mtales» pp. 9-10, ^ Vwayanagara series. 
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iraputatiouB, if he could have buf renamed faithful to the Sutra* 
kAra-and accepted Brahman Itself to he the Cause of the Uni* 
verse. In this case, he would have of course to give up his doctrine 
of MAyA and subscribe himselfto Vallabha's doctrine of Pure Brahman. 
But if he brings in his superimposition and sublation (Adhyuropa 
ahd'ApaVada) in the ‘causality of Brahman, and regards Brahman 
to be 'active only phenomenally, it is best in such a case, to answer 
hbn by the following succinct refutation given in the Ann BhAshya 
and the TattvadlpaNibandha, 

' . I ^ trqq; ii 

A. B. 1.1.2. 

afi ?t<i. i gr%: 5?rfc?5T^rq'2m:it 

5tT^3 I *T^r;cRFJ?fcT gfij. ]| 

, JiTf^ ^ i 

JT ^625Tf%T«riil ii 

5r^r jt % II 

• r gRKw<rir(H«r II 

*n«n<wr n 

- 3TqF^ qtiH Jir^RR^TRui I 51 gff^?3T II 

grp^ \ nuTT^?n4imH«t.%T^ nffJTnr f| n • 

■ ST?RW#B ^ I 

epPTilrFTi^ g i m^Tnt^~7grt?3 ?r : it 

tT. t). N.I,80-92) 

After promising an. enquiry ..of the Supreme Brahman, in the 
first Sutra, thesecond Sutra becomes inconsistent, if applied to the lower 
(Aparam) Brahman. Dr. Thibaut* rightly observes “As soon ns, on 
the other -hand, we discard the idea of a two-fold Brahman, and 

1. I TnttvaDipaNibandha l,3o. 

2. “Vide TattvaDipaNibandhaPrakAsa I, 89. 

3. Vide BhagavadGUil xvi, 8. 
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conceive Brahm-^n as one only, as the all-enfolding Being, iWhich- 
sometimes emits the world from Its own substance ond sometimes 
retracts it into Itself, ever remaining one, in all Its -s’arious mani- 
festations; a conception which need noi by any means be modified 
in aU its details on Me vieto of Hatnnnuja,^ the -definition of 
Brahman given in the Sitra becomes altogether unobjectionable.” 

Again, after translating the word >*'Asya” in the Sfitra • ns "of 
the Universe” (Jagatah), the so-called third Sutra becomes useless, 
for Scripture is included in the Uni verse. At any rate the ‘Tvnt’ 
of ‘iSastrayonibvat’ in that Shtra becomes altogether redundant, 
as **Si\strayQQi’ would have been quite ' sufficient, v i£ »^amkata’s 
meaning was at all intended by the Sfitrakara, To believe that 
a single proposition is mentioned in two rfts/^nc^ Sutras is indeed 
astounding. Again, from his commentary oh the ’fonrth Siitra, 
it would appear, that by Scripture (Siistram) he really means 'the 
Upanishads.’ This is limiting the import of that w’ord' once for 
all decided by himself in B/ S, S, B;' 1, 1, 3.= ' ’ ' " 

The word .‘Samanvayah’ tn dhe^so-called fourth Sutra' ' does 
not mean 'convergence by means of bollotion (Aldamparyam)* - be- 
cause ‘SanuQvaya’ in that sense is ;^et ro Re proved (Sadhyah!), and 
cannot at this stage be granted as already proved (Siddhah). Such a 
Samanvaya camiot be called proved (Sid ih ah), adtil the Sutrakilca 
has at least reached the enl of the first Adbyaya. If ‘Samanvayah’ 
ds taken to be proved (SUdhah) here, the first Adhyilya would 
become useless. Even admUting>that ‘Samanvayah’ is a reason, and 
ftt the ’same time 'a proposition to be proved further on(Pratijn&- 
garbhitahetuh), A’amkara cannot gain anything, for we do not at 
all observe in the following Sutras tho Samanvaya leading . to the 
doctrine of ilaya. 

After observing the causality of Brahman on the evidence of 
Scripture, it is but natura 1 and legitimate that the Siitrakiira would 
teach that Brahmin is not merely am'Agent (Kartu) and the instru- 
mental Cause .(iTimittam) but that It iB-artnally the inalerhl'^ cause 

1. The italics are our own. . ‘ 

2. u-qsTlr sny JTPiTfrrrKfrj-Tr^nugkjr d'k i ^rif- 

Vide Arm 

Bli'i^hyi- Pmkn«’a, T, 1, 3. - ■ ' ’ 
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of the’ Universe. Ho would thus be^able to show thoroughly and satis- 
factorily that Brahniau (and not Prakrit!, Atoms, Nescience ‘ 

etc.) is. the Cause. In fact, the^ material cause of the Universe 
must . bo pointed ■ out first of nil, otherwise the greater part Of 
the .Upanishads 'Avonld. remain niiintOlUgible. • 5amkara, over- 
anxious to fight out his case against the Mimansakas, forgets 
this natural proces.s, aid has some liow to explain away * Samaii- 
vaya’ iu a sense not intended by the Sntrak-lra and not entirely 
suitahU to kimselfi After saying that Brahman is the Cause of the 
I^niversa on the authority of Scripture, his first object would naturally 
be -to show tliat , 'though in some passages'*^ Brahman is described 
as the Author of the Universe and hr others^ ag pure Existence, 
Thought and Bliss, yet both the sets of 5rutis mein one and the 
same thing, and that Sachchidunauda Brahman Itself, and nothing 
else,® is the cause. of the Universe. In the Samanvayildhikarana 
the Siitrakura therefore teaches tfiot Bralimrin in the capacifcy’oE Pure 
Existence (Sat) is- the^ Author *^o£. the' Universe. In the next two 
Adhikaranas, he similarly . sliows that .Brahman in .'the capacity 
of Thought and of Bliss is the' Qiuso of the Universe. The Sutra* 
kura in -the opening -Sutras. ought. rather to, estiiblish hU cwix 
theory than .directly begin . the refutation of .others. To suppose 
that lie begins, leaving aside* that great object of Uis, the refut- 
ation of the S.imkhyas at once/ is only indirectly pointing out a 
grave detect hi the, Sutrakara’s^sttysme/ line of argument. He must 
satUfactorily show.tliat Brahman and Sochchidilnanda Brahman Itself 
and ■ none else,*' is the material Cause, aiid-that 'Ether, ' Breath 
etc. are mentio’ued aS the Cause, only- because 'they ■ are looked 
upon:as aspects, .'.phases, or-forms ’o£ Brahman' Itself. —It is only 
after completely establishing his own theory in" the 'first three 
Pudas of 'the first Adbyaya, that he takes up the .direct -refutation 
of the Samkhyas in the fourth Pada ofsthe openmg Adhyaya. 

1, Taitti. TJpa. Ill, 1. etc. ' ■ 2..Taitti. Upa. II, 1. ‘etc;. '■ 

srgRitl. 

I \ i i • 

^ , .Anubhrishya'Prakus’a, 1,1.3. 

4. In doing this, the Ssimkhya theory., with’ many* others^ will 
incidentally be refuted as a matter of course. " . ' • ; 
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' -'^.Sawikara^ia 'thus Vvong with Injihy’ others- to see'iu 7k&hater- 
n{i5abdaTn’ etc.', "the ^dVrecl retdtation o£ the 'SiiTnkhyas. -We shall 
yet e'^amine his arguments inde^ndenfcly and point out that' tlie 
’'attacks' against the Prakri'tivada apply with' equal force to'‘his dim 
doctrine. The Jkshatyadhikarana' is a very impoilant Adfaikarana 
fr6m'^a??ikara’s 'point .of view.'' He shbws here that .Pfakritr 'is 
not taught’ in 'the Vedas’ (A^abdamy, because they teach that the 
Author of -the Universe ia /kshanakartri, possessed of the quality 
of seeing,' that '' Praknti’ cannot; ' being inammate; posse'ss that 
quality, aiid that therefore it is'Asabdam. By Vksh* is meaiit hot 
'tl^t'verb alone* but'*ahy verb having a cognate* sense’ 5amkara’ 
manages ’to "meet the objections urged against him by the Sawi- 
khyas by hia ' usual recourse* to Imputed quality ” (UpaHi- 
tarthaka ). 

.. The Samkhyaa* may .in the first place point'. out that omlii- 
s^ence is possible in the. Sattva' aspect of Prakriti, and 'that an 
inanimate’ effect may .well proceed from inanimate Prakriti. Again, 
the very illuttratlhn d£ the tnamnia^ Sun mentioned by Sanik'ard to 
suggest the 'eternity of knowledge in may be shown by them to 

be more in their favour -.than Samkara’s. The defenders of ’the 
Samkhya system may .here remark that .their theory .cannot .be 
called Asabdam; since the Sdmkbyas do accept the Yedaa (-^abdah). 
Nor . can: the Sutvakuca, call * their theory Asabda., from 
own -standpoint, because in ‘Syetl, Upa, IV, 5, etc,Prakriti fsactually 
taught.^ -Nor is there any necessity to imagine something .else by 
*Aj{i\ be'eausefhe* difference in the interpretation' of Ajsl is more 
nominal than essential, Prakritihas beeutaiight by the Vedas (5i*auti) 
as a. jwirrr id'iSvetii. Upa, IV, .5 etc,' and it must be admitted in that 
capacity to be the Material Cause . on the evidence of Inference ' 
based oii numerous Smriti?.* Without Prakrlti there will ever re- 
main, a, gap,® .The passages like 5vcta, Upa,IV,iO. etc. aremisinter- 
preted by. 5amkara, -Svetd. UpaJV, 10 is to be read in connection 
with /Sveta. Upa, IV, 9, and it is obvious that Maya there is nothing 

J. ■ Vide Jayateertha, I, 1, 5. 2. Vide Bhikshu, 1,1,5. 

3, Observe all this^is certainly not the Siltraklra’s view, for, 
according to him, ‘Brahman fe>U-embrncmg and in want of ' 
' nothing. f,". 
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else than real Prakrit! or creativQ jpoicer oE -Fzire' Brahman, ' Maya 
again never means * 'the Snperimpcsition o£ silver on mother-of-pearl 
(Siibtirajatadhyasah),” People rather use Maya in the sense of “power”-. 
If in spite of such retorts -from the Sumkhyas and their defenders 
like Madhva, ‘Ramanuja Bhikshu etc, ^^amkara persists in main- 
taining his -ground, his own Brahman equally becomes Ascthdanit 
since he himself calls It to be -beyond speech! (Avdchyam) on 
the questionable evidence of Taittl. UfKi. II, 9,.aud similar mysterious 
iSruitis, and when Brahman is really Avachyam, as jSamkara thinks, 
the enquiry of Brahman is of no avail, for no evidence, Sabda 
included, can reach It if It were reaUy and entirely beyond sye^cb, 
. :Again, »Sa?nkara is not consistent, if he says that Brahman is 
/kshanakartri, because according to him Itis only /kshanam (Seeing). 
And if he were to assert that Zkshanakartritvam can be reconciled 
in MdytL-eoviuoned Tsvara, he n^ay be reminded that the enquiry 
is about -P«r«Brahman, and not,aboot Jsvara. Brahman, and uot 
iivarajia therefore the Cause of the Ifmverse. MilyiVenvironed J^rara is 
not desired to be the object of enquiry, because Its knowledge would’ 
really be of utility. Brahman, moreover, cannot be /kshanakartri 
according to •Samkara, for then It can ns well he seen (Drisyam), 
and therefore It would cease to be AvAchyam. Nor cau-iksba’na- 
kartritvara be looked upon as figurative (Gaunam), for that would 
be ^^ssible even in ' Prakriti^ arid^i&mfcara then gains nothing. 

;RAmanuia.here observes that iSamkara's doctrine of Brahman 
without attributes .(NicvUesha-Brnhmavudah) is also refuted in this 
■Adhikarana, because Brahman referred to in the Sutras is an .object 
of knowIedge'(JijnAByam) aiid It6.8eciug(/kshanam) is real (PAranLAr- 
thikam).. With /S'amkara, however, this seeing is unreal. .This Jkehati 
Shtra establishes that 'Brahman is* really intelligent and not merely 
intelligence. “IntelligeCit” means -“possessed of the \quality of in- 
telligence.” If Brahman’s ikshauam is cot Teal, It is, like Samkhya 
Pfakriti, witTimU the quality ot.-eeeing . (Ikshanagunavirahitam), 
and iShmknra s /«vara 4a thus no better than the SAmkhya Prakriti. 
Again, if .Brahman' is absolutely ictihbui attributes, light (PrakAsah) 
becomes inconsistenb in It,. because lightjs ah attribute, .A subs- 
tance without attributes can licitlinr -enlighten others nor be 
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enlightened itself," -‘Brahman *ff'ould‘‘in that case -he no better than 
a void Tvithout'-quality^ 'And if^he"has to observe' that' Brahman 
ha? "the ' poientialiiy of PrakSsa (Tatkshamain), '“'thi? ‘'potentiality” 
means “power.” (Sumavthyam), and Brahman does become 'possessed' 
of attributes (Samses hanam) m spiU i)/''*Samkara, Further,- if one 
attribute of Prakjisa is admitted mi the evidence ofvSruti,'why not 
admit cdl the attrlhutes on the- same authority; and’ bid farewell 
to the modern doctrine' of 'Mdyil altogether-? ' 

A^in, j^amkara contradicts h'imself 'v^heh he resorts to impli- 
cation (Lakshana) in interpreting the word ""/tshateh* in the fourth 
Siitra after once admitting in B.S. S. B. 1,1,2 that the Sutras have 
merely the purpose 'of stringing tdgether tbe flowers of the Yedanta 
passages etc. ‘(VedAalavakyakuaamiigi^thanatvut Veduntanam). ’ * 

As 'a. matter of fact this Adhtkarana has no direct concern 
■with the Slirokhya theory,' since, -M stated' above,, the ShtraVlra is 
primarily engaged here to establish his 'If the ’Sutra* 

kdra really intended to refute the Siitrtkhya claim on the *»Sbnlis'in 
tUU* Adhikarana, he would have brought in here the Auumdnika and 
similar^ Adhikaranas as well, and'^at once fiet 'up ei- chain of argu- 
ments against them. Kefutation’ in detached Adhikaranas can hardly 
be called a seienUfic process 'of meeting a strong adversary. ' 

. .Samkara’s arguments in the fifth an d other ASutras* go against 
himself. The causality is not metaphorical (G-aunain) as of Ifsvara, 
but real md principal (Mukhyam), because there is the word-Atma- 
nam’ in the Text. If SfayA-eavironed /ewara' be the Cause,' the wor- 
shipper of such a phenomenal 'Javara would gain nothing but pheno- 
menal existence only, -and not deliverance. The worshipper -of the 
Author of the Universe however does yain deliverance, . and* the 
Cause of the Universe is therefore not unreal 'is vara,- but rea/ and 
aZ7-tfm5rncmy Brahman. Again,. if the> Cause -of- the ^Universe'" be 
figurative (Gaunam)'only, a deniak(Apava3ah) would follow,-.: but 
there' is no statemeut of Its having to be set aside ^^Heyatvara); Not 
only- do the: passages teaching creation refer to Pure Brahman, but 
even those teaching- complete sleep (Sushuptih) 'and- deliverance 
(Muktih) directly refer to Pure Brahman, Because Brahman is only 
one, and all the passages refer to- It alone and 'nothing else. The 
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Sutra ‘iSrutitVAt Chi’ based oa *Purnamadah’i etc, distinctly says that’ 
Pure Brahman, and not MuyjVenvironcd ^vara, is the Cause of the Uni* 
verse. 5amkara could how^aver easily extricate -himself from all such 
Attacks, if he ,but became faithftd.to the Sutrakilra and accepted 
like him one Brahman only as . the . alhenfolding Being which 
sometimes emits -the .world from Its own substance and sometimes 
retracts,.it into Itself, ever remaining, one in. all -Its various modi- 
fications.” Pure Brahman can safely bo the A.v\thor of the Universe, 
and Mfiyil Its real poieer^ entirely subordinate to and dependent on 
the same Pure .Brahman.. Nor will the right non-duality of Scrip- 
ture puffer in that case, for power is only a voluntary (Aichchhikam) 
and real (Vfistavikam) aspect or form (Rupam) of the powerful 
Substance .Itself, viz. Brabman. 

The Si trakura now proceeds iurther and shows in the Xhanda- 
mayadhikatana that Brahman" in Ihe capacity of Xnanda also U the 
Cause of the Universe. Brahman •in all Its three aspects of Sat, Chit,' 
and Xhanda is now folly establisUed’to be the Cause. It Is now 
conclusively demonstrated that TaittU-Upa. Ill, 1, etc., refef to one and 
the same Brahman, same in form.i same In essence. After taking* a 
positive view that Brahman as Ananda is the" Cause, the ‘Sutrakilra 
reviews the -whole .subject negatively, and shows that nothing but 
Pure Brahman can become the Cause. After dismissing the claim, of 
the Soul, since it is Chit but not manifest lhanda', • he pro- 
ceeds to dismiss the "claim of the-lilammate substance (Jadam) in 
B SJ,1, 17^18. The ’former Sutra ‘'literary meanrf ‘'there’’ -is no 
requiring of Tnfereuce '(Anuniiuani) because of desire (Kfimtlc). The 
next Sutvi ‘ means “and moreover Scripture teaches the union (Tad- 
yogah) of the’ individual Soul in that ihandamaya.” Both the Sutras 
go against ^ll Jadivjidins, and therefore against the SftmkHyas - /oo. - 
Let us now see -how ,Samkora manages* to interpret these 
Sf’tras. Bhaskara, Kamanuja, MadbVa' Nimbarka, Vallabha and Bhi- 
ksbu, ail accept the reading Andmftua^eksba.bufc 5amkafa sCeras to read 
iiium-lnupeksha in stead and translate ‘i'nuraftnah’ by ‘i'num&nikah’ ■’ 
and observes that - .^nandamaya does not refer to inanimate Prakrlti, 
because the Utter has no K'ima’* The ’/kshatyadhikaranam had been - 
1. Vide Brihad, .Khila'Kanda, 2, Vide Taitti. -Upa. 11, 6. ' 

• , J . . ■■’-1 t ;- • • :f ^ 
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utilised by him to tepudiate the claim o£ the SSnikbyas on the 
Vedas, aiid^he is here compelled to' add'a lame'' defence of the 
Saiakhya refutation repeated here, observing that ' '‘a ^ fovburable 
opportunity 'presents itself, ’and the Snwkhya tenet is refuted here 
a second time oh the basis of the l^riptural passage about the 
Cause of the Umverse’ feeling 'desire"^.” In the next Shtra ’^amkara 
is more concerned with- the reconciliation of his own inconsistent 
donnas, and says nothing recoarkable against the Sdwkhyas. ' ' ' 

; Now ‘Anumanapeksha’ ; gives a wety . good sensed and there was 
-not, the slightest, necessity, to toke .loumilnapeksha, especially when 
all the published, Bhoshyaa readiAnnmanupekahil* Again, the* root 
‘Jksh’ was ^ready 'taken by him to.’signify Jany'verb having a 
cognate sense’ and ic would therefore signify ‘desire* too, -and the 
Shtra ‘KamStCha etc.’. would therefore be«redundant. The Sutrakara 
however reads it a distinct Sutra,, and 'it is clear that he did not 
therefore mean by */ksh* *oU .verbs having k cognate sense*. Moreover 
*» a ’favourable opportunity.* (-Presangat PunbrnirSkaranam ) 
ii not a eatisfactory answer, sin ce there is no favourable opportunity 
for jSamkara at any .rate,- for.* from his -own observation 
in the. latter part of B. S. S. B. 19, it is obvious that 

desire (Kkmah) is impossible in' Nirguna ■ Brahman, as- It would 
then be one feeling desire (Sakumaral and therefore -possessed of • 
attributes (Sagunam). Desire, according to Samkara is - then only 
6gurative/aad bis pDsItlpn would th^s. be no better than that of 
the Skmkhyas. Again, even adraittiag for • a .moment tiut- 
these two Sutras a favourable opportunity, <Samkara 'can*, 

not take advantage of it,' for all such opportunities have already 
been once for aU simultaneously answered ‘away, oni 4S’amkara*8 
own admission, iu-the /kshatyadhikaranam. ' ‘ --J 

Again, 5amkara should observe' that 'the Sutrakara from his 
mention at Khma in the Xhandamaya Adhlkaranam seems to be* 
lieve-that desire (KAm3h).i8 a property, neither of the inanimate- 
Substance (Achit) nor of the Soul (C^it)i but of inanda essentiallg. . 
Brahman’s desire (Kkmah) ’of 'evolvin‘g the Universe, should not 
of coarse be confounded with the petty desires of the Individual 
Soul (Jivatman) fettered with. the sense ofEga and Meus. Krima is 
sometimes .taught to be a property of Bad ihi, bat it is esseniiaUg 
a property of Xnabda, and Buddhi too primarily inherits it only 

1. t B. S. 5. B.jl, 1,- 18, • 
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from the inaii3amaya Paramatraau. It is-rt^‘the inanda b£ the' 
Individual Soul is involved, that the poor Soul becomes a victim 
of worldly desires through Buddhi, 

Again, the next Sutra is a grave difficulty for -Samkara, He 
does not accept a union (Sayujyam) in Brahman, but a mere -dis- 
embodied existence (Kaivalyam), and the word ‘Tadyogah’ in the 
antra is certainly a very hard nut for him to crack. The Samkhyas 
would here maintain against almost all the schools of the Ved'inta 
. philosophy that Anandamaya is Prakriti in the aspect of Saftva. 
They would urge that Itmau cannot have the head^ (^Siras) etc, 
and Itman in that passage is merely figurative (Gaunah). ^inanda 
naeans .^happiness/ and it is therefore, they would continue, a 
property of. Satbva. The passage therefore does not refer to Jitmau, 
but lo Prakriti in its Sattva ‘aspect. The Siitraklra • however 
silences them by observing that such an Inference is not 
required, because before one comes to that Inference after a 
long chain of Reasoning, the very word 'Kama* immediaielg decides 
the question in favour of the .ioandamaya Brahman. Desire can- 
not surely be a property of any inanimate object primarily. 

In the Antaryumyadhlkarana, there is a Sfitra'‘N'a Cha^SmUr- 
tam etc. where the word ‘Smartam’ seems to refer to the Sum- 
khya Prakriti, The discussion refers to Brihad, Upa. Ill, 7,3. The 
Piirvapakshin is supposed to believe that Antaryurain is not the 
Paramfitman, but some presiding over the Earth' etc. ' 5am- 

kara answers that Antaryumin is not .a presiding deity (Abhimiini- 
Devatd), because that deity has not self-hood (itmatva), immort- 
ality (Atnritatva), . the quality of being known to the Earth-deity 
' (Prithvyudyajnatatva) and similar .other qualifications. Antaryumin 
is therefore Muyu-environed /svara. 

. 5amkara’s arrangement of this Adhikarana is in the first 
place faulty. That the internal ruler (Antaryumin) is real Par- 
mutman has already been deddrxl in the AntaryatniBrahmanam 
with sufficient clearness. In that Brahmana, four remarkable 
truths have been taught. (1) Brahman exists in everything and 
It is not yet affected by. that thing or the properties of 
that thing, (2) Brahman exists in everything, and yet 

1, Taitti. Upa, II, 5. 
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the‘£pecial <juaIifications of Brahman do; not in the ; least affect 
any substance, otherwise all Nvould be;liberat^_at^once. ( 5 ) In 
spite of this, everything is the body ( 5 ar'ra ), -not, merely a substra- 
tum ( Adhishthanam.} of Brahman. ''.This gives us.some ;idea,of 
its immense ^'glory'^^e. g. of its .enlightening ' the universe, of its 
moral'and spiritual government etc., etc. It demonstrates;, that 
Brahman is far superior 'to, tho individual soul or gods. ,(4) To 
crown all. Brahman remains the internal ruler (Niyantri), of every; 
thing. The A'dhikarana in question ^therefore decides another 
dispute. The question arising here is whether the words Adhldeva, 
Adhiloka, Adhiveda, Adhiyaj«a, Adhibhfita, and Adhyutman refer 
to Param^iman or to something else. The Silmkhyas urge that 
Adhideva etc. refer to the Presiding peity. Adhiloka etc: are 
wellknown in the 5iksh0panishad to have been used etymologically, 
■Adhideva 'etc. therefore mean neither Brahman norahythfngelse 
The SfttrakHrilofcourse answersagainstthe; 5 fimkhyasthat Adhideva 
etc. are Brahman and nothing tuV Brahman; 'Sa^nkarai' therefore 
'does not feeem to have understood "the 'whole* ’Adhikaratra .here. 

Again, Samkara suspects that , the. Sfimkhyas ^may maintain 
that the Adrishia etc. refer to, Prakrit). But this is a ground- 
less fear. The. words. “seer”. (drash/ft). and "hearer” (Srolli) in 
Brih, Up. Ill, 7, 23. are obviously against them and the moment 
thev listen to those two words,,they cease to maintain that the 
passage Adr!sl)/a etc. refers to Pfakriti. It is but impossible that 
the Samkhyas would presume to defend'their doctrine of Prakriti 
on hearing one single word *Ad;^isIi/afi’ in that passage:. When 
Sainkara’s pfirvapaksha is thus entirely wrong, .his uttaritpaksha 
deserves no consideration af'all. ^ 

It is, however, interesting to. watch how fhe Sainkbyas would 
attempt to demonstrate that even 'the passages in the Antary-rimi- 
Brahmani refer to Prakriti, Budaruyana accepts the doctrine of 
Brahman on the evidence of.Chh- 1 . Ill, 14, r, VI, S; 4. etc; Brah- 
man then is the cause, the inanimate substance and the soul 
being the effect, though they are forms of the same causal Brahman. 
At any rale, Antaryilmin is not knownjn his doctrine. Brahman again 
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having no body ( 5 arira) and the powers of the soul being limited, 
neither can be Antaryumin. Thus it will be necessary to imagine 
an Antaryamin in the form of a secondary Uwara (KArye^wara). 
Now this KAryiwara can only be one who has his presiding power 
(AbhimAna) on Prakriti or Mahat. In spite of all these and similar 
imaginations, contradiction in » 9 mtis ( 5 rutivirodha) will continue to 
be a grave objection, for no Upanishad according to BudarAyana 
teaches such a Kflryeswara. The Samkhyas would continue this 
line of argument and finally say that as for themselves they 
accept a Kfiryeswara, and that this AntaryAmiBrfihmawa being 
in their favour, their doctrine is srauta. 


Sawkara standing on his Mayiivada cannot certainly meet such 
d' purvapaksha. The BrahmavAdin as distinguished from the MAyA- 
vfidin alone is competent to make a satisfactory reply to the SSm* 
khyas. Hecan consistently show that Antaryfimin Is not a Kiuyeswara 
but a real inner ruler, and that it is nothing but an aspect of all- 
embracingi Brahman itself, possessing incomprehensible Infinite 
powers. Standing thus firmly on his Brahmav.lda, the BrahmavAdin 
may competently point out to the SSmkhyas that Prakriti cannot 
even by implication be the inner ruler, for clay is not the inner 
ruler of pots etc. Even Bhikshu has here to observe ^^1 

In the DyubhvAdyadhikar^ia there is a sutra Nriuumanifcamata- 
chchhabdAt directed against the SArnkbyas. Samkara here observes 
'^that Prakriti is not the abode of heaven, earth, etc. because there is 
no word in its favour. The SAwkhyas would however here point oat 
a few passages in their favour. Mundafcall, 2, 5, II, 2, 7, II, 2, 9, 
etc. certainly favour the SAmkhyas better than the MAyAvAdin. 
The property of the inanimate substance, of the body, of effect 
and of light are respectively illustrated in those passages Add to 
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these jMu^ifaka 11, 2, 7 etc, referring to Pnrusha. The Sdmkhyas 
Tronic! th«B conclude that their .doctrine o£ Prakriti and Purusha 
is’ quite eonsistei-it "with the Yedasl( i&aiita ). 

• iigain the arrangement o£ ^mkara’e Purrapakslia is faulty. 
He represents the opponent observing that it is -kiiown from every- 
day experience that a bridge presupposes some further bank to 
which it leads, while it is impossible to assume something beyond 
the highest Brahman. ASimkara then utilises this Adhibirana in 
solving this mention of, the bridge^ (Setuvyapade^a). If, however, 
be answers that question here, be caniiot again put forth the same 
Purvapaksha m B. S. Ill 2, HI, for. if'once a difficulty is got over, 
it cannot be broi^ht forth again. &mkara' again contrives to 
bring in his jMriyavdda here and su^ests that Brahman’s being an 
abode (ayatanam) is also ttnrcal in spite of Mnnrfaka U, 1, 1, II, 1, 2, 
II, 1, 3, .H, 2, 1, II, 2, G, and similar passages down to the end of 
that Upanishad, that conclusively teach that Brahman is the real 
( not unreal ) support. 

The Brahmavjvdin can ejisily sIioav tliat the passage refers to 
Brahman as tlie support (udhdra) of everything,' and silence the 
Silmkhyas etc. for an inanimate siibshuicc can never be. .conceived 
to be the support of heaven and earth. 

We uow como to a very interesting discussion alx)ut the 
“Invisible’’^ (Adrisyam'). The ^Sllrnkbyas maintain tliat the Invisible 
etc. refer to Vrakriti, ^source of all beings’ (Bhhtayonih), they Siiy, is 
enough to decide the csiso in their favour. The illustrations selected are 
all of inanimate objects. Even if some were to iwge that the “Spider” 
(Urnanubhib) and *‘a living man” (Piwusha) are illusti-ations imply- 
ing life, they would answer tliat pure life (Chetanam) . cannot bo 
the source (yoiil), life may but work as a siibstr.ituin (Adhishdianaih). 
Again Iilundaka 11, 1, 9 etc. refer to Purusha. The Scriptural pas- 
sages h^iu with Prakrit! and end with Punisha as iu Kailm 
I, H, 11, Even if “source” (yoni) be taken not as material 
cause but os instnimentality, Piiruska will Ixs the instrumental 
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cause ( nimitta ), since there is no distinct mention that Brahman 
can ^ the iiijnitta, and not J'^va. 5amkara assumes thatMunc^, 
II, 1, 9 is enongli to decide fcliat the Invisible etc. refer to 
PupaiQutinaD. Neither the Sumkhya Prakriti nor tlie soul can be 
omniscient. Nor can the Sumkhyas in^c that ‘ omniscience ’ refers to 
their own Purusha, because II, 1, {) comes after Mund. 

II, 1, 7 and the general topic of disCnESton ( Nirdewsamram ) 
decides that the “ Imperishable ” ( Aksharani ) is the source of all 
beings (Bhfitayoni) and that the Imi>erishablc itself is omniscient Nor 
does ^luntZ. II, 1, 2 mean that the Snwkhya Punisha is higher than 
Siirnkbya Prakriti. JIunrf. 1, 2,3 decides that Imperishable and Purusha 
are not different as in the Silrnkbya theory. Tlie knowledge of the 
Imperishable again is higher kiiowletlge. that cun really be so only 
if it results in siunmum bomtm (Nibsreyasam) It is clear that the 
kuowlodge of Pradhjlna docs end in NihCTejasam. Had that 
knowledge been at all rae;int, thrw sorts of knowledge would have 
been mentioned because they would require (1) knowledge of the 
Big A'^eda etc, (2) knowledge of Praknti and (3) knowledge of Purusha. 
Again the Pradhjlna is no answer to the question put in Munc?, I, 1, 3, 
whereas knowledge of Brahman is a correct answer to that question. 
This Brahraa\*idyil, again, being the highest biowledge has been given 
to the eldest^ son. It is clear that the lower knowledge (Apardvidyil) 
is censured, while the higher knowledge ( pardvidy-i ) is admired. 
Illustrations of the ioaniiaats do not go to show that the things 
compared -should also bs of tbc Aame nature. Again, the epithets 
'‘celestial” etc. decide that the 'Invisible* is Paramatmau,® neither tlie 
soul nor Prakriti. There is again some distinction between Prakriti 
andf‘Source of all beings” (Bhfitayonih). The Imperishable means 
that developed entity which represents tlie seminal potentiality of 
names and forms, the final parts of material elements. That 
Imperishable resides in iswara and forms his ' limiting adjunct 
( 3^niT?{nTTq5^fT3T5n%;^ ) and the Supreme 

(Para) refers to the highest self. Besides, the source of all beings 
lias a'iorm as in Munrf. IT, 1,4. ‘This form can be reconciled m is* 
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\vara but not' in Prakriti, since Prab4U is Hot the inner selE b£ all 
(8arvutTnan).>The context ^&iirly deci<le6 that ^the ' Eorih •re£ers''tb 
“the source” ( BhAtayouih ). 'Tn <^clusiou, Shhikara, after ^vihg 
one interpretation o£ “Mention, of -form”- ( PfipopanyAsa ) referring 
to. the source, gives another interpretation ,[of it as 'referring: to 
the Hiranj^garbba beginning from “ Others are however of 
opinion” ( AnyejPmiar Manyoute) etc, , 

> We raaj* now proceed to exaiiiine all' Cffis, There are /certain 
inaccuracies in* pfirvajxxkslia. Adliisli/hftiia does not app^ 

ar to be acceptable to tbs ‘SAmklijras, At any rate^ its meaning 
must be modified, for they • would only require approximtiy of 
animate Purusha. Purusha is not ' the adhisb^broia in Aamkara’s 
sense. Again • the SAmkhyas will hardly arlmit' “ Yoni ” to be 
taken as instrumentality ( mioittam ). It Hoes 'mean the mat6- 
ml 'cause and ^tbe SfitrakAra himself - uses the word in that 
sense inBrah,Sil4’1, 1, 25. jSamkarajS Kirguna Brahman ‘may not or 
cannot be a ‘yoni’ but the «^«ikhyft' Prakriti can very well be one. 
The Siljnkhyas moreover do not 'accept tliat Purnaha is the 
instniment (nimittam). Purusha is only in the vicinity' (sannibitnh'). 
AdhUbAAnam and Nimittam • then are two objectionable words 
in the reiteration (AuuvAdo) of the'SAmkhya system. He had bet- 
ter use sannikankah etc. accepted by the SAmkliy.a thinkers, 
especially when lie is representing their line of thought. The defect 
of this reiteration (Anuvada) system is wellkiiown. AnuvAda in 
Kholastic literature is eotnetimes an undue means to drag the 
opponent on to the respondent’s ride. The Surnkbyas may urge that 
in the passages referred to in the atiuvftda,' Akshara and., Purusha 
are both taught to be distinct, and that creatiaii is tau^t from both 
of them. Such a double aspect of creation cannot be accounted for 
by the MAyAvAdin. The passages therefore distuictly teicb the 
Sdfnkhya theory. They may also-.mge that creation is due to the 
union of Prakriti and Purusha* ' and that ■ in the 

capaciiy of union either Prakriti oi* Purusha may be calle I a'‘souree’ 
especially wben the univeree consists of two distinct principles. 
.As for &e £c«to (Knpa), that may also be reconciled in this aspect 
•of union of Prakriti and Purnslsu A further argument may be 
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advanced that the seminal state in the sliapc o£ Prakntipnnisha- 
saTKsIesha may have a form, otherwise modifications developing or 
emanating from a formless seminal state would also remain formless. 

^^e may now proceed to examine iSiunkara’s replies to this. If 
dull Prakrit! is not the meaning of the Invisible, it is certain that 
neither Nescience, nor environed Soul, nor environed i«wara is the 
meaning of that word, because omuiscince would then be a figment. 
iSawikara, while arguing against the Sriwtkhyas, observes tliat the whole 
chapter refers to some one thing only 

Br. Su. Bh. I. 2. 21. and not' a part to Prakriti and 
another to Punisha, but he contradicts himself when he has to 
interpret Mund. 11, 1, 2. If the knowledge of the Imperishable 
( Aksharam ) and that of Supreme Brahman be two aspects of 
the doctrine of JlriyA, the knowledge of Prakriti, and the 
knowledge of Purusha may as well be those of the doctrine of the 
Sfimkhyas. iSarnkara calls the Rig Veda etc. to be the lower knowledge 
and the knowledge of the Imperishable to be higher, but the moment 
he says “ Imperishable” ‘refers to undifferentiated etc.’ the know- 
ledge of the “ Imperishable ” ceases to be higher with Samkara too, 
for he himself acknowledges that the Supreme Brahman is higher 
than the Imperishable. Again if the knowledge of Pradhitna does not 
result in summum bonum, «Samkara must admit that the knowledge of 
the Imperishable too does not, since its knowledge woxdd lead to 
the lower deliverance ( Apammoksha) only while the higher know- 
ledge of the Supreme Brahman alone would lead to the final and 
higher deliverance ( Paramoksha ). jSamkara remarks that if this 
knowledge of Prakriti be admitted as a Vidyfi, the text would have 
spoken of three VidyAs, but similarly -it may be said that if the 
text meant lIuyAvAda then also it would have spoken of tlireo 
VidyAs, (1) of the Rig-veda etc. (2) of MAya-environed i5wnra and 
(3) -of the Supreme Bmhman, but Scripture speaks of two VidyAs 
only, and thus JlAyAvAda cannot be a VidyA meant for Preyas 
or *Sreyas. If Pradhanaridya is not an answer to the question set 
in Munrf. I, 1, 3, iswaravidvA of 5amkara is still far from being a 
solution of the problem, because tlie knowledge of neitlier JfAyA 
nor Kescience nor adjunct nor of environed wwam is enough for know- 
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■iug everything. Knowleclge . o£ all by. means of that of one is possible 
only if -pure Brahman is honestly at^owletlged to be the material 
cause, for then and then only a knowledge of the cause would lead 
to that of the effect. The very £ict tiiat it was ^veu.tothe eldest 
son is enough to show that ‘Tmperishable” does not mean iSamkara’s 
llfiyu but, only a real n'jpect of, the Supreme .Deity.- The Vidyfis 
would be ^iro only, if the Imperishable is Pure ( -Suddham ) :Brah- 
man in its, ca«sa2 Certainly .the higher knowledge has been 

admired, but that very fact goes to show, that it is not the know* 
ledge of Milyu-environed iswara, but that of all-embraeii:^ >Pure 
Brahman. Samkara means by ‘ Celestial etc. iswam and exdndes 
its applicability to the .soul and the inanimate substance, • but > such 
a statement implies that the soul is uofc exactly identical witli •Brah- 
man, There is no meiitiou of duality due to limiting -adjuncts in 
Scripture. The soul is something real and yet not quite identical 
with Brahmau. The celestialiiy ( divjatva ) of Iswara being unreal, 
jflwara ceases to be celestial in reality, and the difference drawn so 
emphatically against the Sdmkhyas. becomes meaningless. If ‘ Celes- 
tial ’ is taken .to mean Nirguna . Brahman, celestiality ' being an 
attribute, Us being without attributes comes to an end. Again, it 
may be said against him that he is here compelled to take native 
words like invisibility etc. in the sense of attributes^ uay even ’in the 
sense of positive attributes like omniscience etc. The excluding 
characteristics are again imreal, and •therefore the . iriapplicability of 
‘Imperishable’ to Prakriti is itself imreal. Further, duality being a 
figment, the difference of the . Highest Self based on £ilse duality 
is itself unreal, ' - : • • , 

We may now aaswer the Sim^iyas from the standpoint of the 
* Sutrakara. ‘ Invisible ’ is Brahimn, because Brahmavidya is the 
highest knowledge' of knowing everything by knowing one, 'for that 
same reason that Vidyil is called the higher Vidy{i. Both ‘Invisible’ 
and ‘Purusha’ are but aspects of Brahman. The ‘ Invisible * is Brah- 
man in the aspect of means ( sa'lhauavsisthri ) and ‘Purusha’ in the 
aspect of summum bonum ( PhahivjsthS ). Purusha therefore though 
essentially uoj>-differeat from the Invisible, may formally be looked 
upon as supreme ou the evidence of Tait. 11,1. * Invisible ’ ‘ is 
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Brahmau in the capacity of Sat, Chit, an<I Imited Luanda; PuruBlia 
is Sat, Chit plus infinite and manifest bliss. The Sambhyas do not 
understand this doctrine of Bralunan and therefore insist diat ‘Inn- 
siblc* is Prakriti. Slunrf. 1, 1,7, however decides the question in 
favour of Brahinhvuda, for in tho Upanisbads causality of Brahman 
(done is tiuglit. As for Piirusha tliero is not the slightest doubt 
about its being Brahman. 

Even if the Sfirakbyas were to urge (1) that in their Panclia- 
sikha’s Vritti, Imperishable” is a synojiyin of ‘Invisible’, (2) tliat 
‘yoni’ means a material cause, that (3) Puriisha is taught to be 
higher than ‘Imperisliable’ andtliat therefore (4) the passage teaches 
the doctrine of Prakriti, the Sfitrakura answers that there is a 
difference of attnhutee ami also a difference of mention. Both 
these differences are iu &ivour of the Brahmavadin. The attributes 
like invisibility, omniscience, etc. differ from those of Prakriti, the 
attributes like celestiality etc. differ from those of the Samkhya 
Purusba, and the mention of Brahmavidyi in the beginning, 
middle and end of the Upanishad decides the question iu favour 
of the Doctruie of Brahman. Pr.ikriti is * neither invisible nor 
omniscient. It ‘cannot be invisible, when its products are 
adually visible. None can conceive for ji moment that clay is 
invisible, while its product is visible, especially when it is every 
moment modifying itself. This fault can be imputed to Prakriti 
and not to Braliraan', because Prakriti is eternal and yet changeable, 
whereas Brahmau is eternal and unchangeable, iu spite of modifi* 
cations. llilutabiUty and invisibility are simultaneously inconsistent 
in Prakriti. If the «SSTOkhyas give up mutability of Prakriti for 
the sake of its invisibility and • acknowledge its unchangeableness, 
they will have to give up their own admission and adopt another. ' 
Further, Prakriti can never be omniwiient. Nor can the uSamkhyas 
urge that omniscience refers to Purusha, for the passage teaching 
omniscience Ls in Munef. 1, 1, 9. while Pur.islia is described 
in the second Adhyaya illundak», and this long distance ( Vyava- 
dhSua ) between tlie passages about omniscience and Puruslia is 
against the *Samfchya8, and omniscience therefore cannot be connected 
with Purusha. Again Prakriti can never by tha .iSlmkhyas be 
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called Pur^'^sha,^ , nor tiie attiibi^s q£ ■ Praknti can ever|by them 
,be transferred ,to Pumslui, , where the attribuies j of, .Purusha.’are 
applied, to this/Inyisible’ in the banning andthe^end of.tbefiKt 
part,, of iliinrfaka, , This, dearly shows jthafc 'Imperishable’- is 
Pun^ba- or Brahman of the Brahma vadins , and not ,Prakriti of 
the. SSmkhyas, ,But the attributes of Purosha too in the Upa- 
nisbads differ, exceedingly..from those of the Sambhya' I’urusha. 
the Samkhya Purusha is only a lookerrou ( 3^kshm ) disembodied 
( Kevala ) indifferent ( Madhyastba ) inactive ( Akartri ) and neutral 
(Brashtri) , whereas, | the - Pinrusba (Brahman) of the Vpanishads 
possesses celestiality aud rimtlar transcendental attributes. This 
answer should silence ^the Samlchyas even if they were prepared. to 
change, Aksharam ,(u,) into Aksharah ,(m.) and to urge that Aksha- 
rah meant, their, o^vn, Purusha. Again the SSmkhyas do not accept 
any sort of difference among the Purushas, whereas the Brahma' 
viidms do. accept a difference between Brahman and thesoTils, and 
celestiality ,etc; may , therefore be well applicable to Brahman. .Again, 
Piii'Uslia ( Brahman ) of the VcdilntinsJ' being supreme, becomes 
the inner rulei^ of all the souls and the universe, whereas, the 
Sawikhya Purushas being .all alike, none is neither the ruler; nor the 
ruled. Again the S^mkhya Punisha ,is not the self of all external 
and internal substances, whereas the Purusha of the iVedantin is the 
true self of everything. ^ 

Again, .breath etc are, not accepted .by the Silmkhyas to be 
evolved from Purusha. Thus the attributes of -Purusba too are 
quite different here from tliose of the Samkhya Purusha The 
difference of-, mention ( Vyapadasabheda,) against the Samkhyas 
for the Upanisliad thrice ( in the beginning, in the middle and at 
the end ) proclaims that this is ' Brahniavidyu,’ the Satnkhyas there- 
fore have no claim wimtsoever on these passages, 

, The Siitrakrira. however adds the strongest argument , against 
‘ 1, In I. 1. 7 etc.' and Bhag.- Geetil XV, 15-16 etc. 

Akshara is called, * Purusha, ’• neither Samkara nor the Sawkhyas • 
can say that Akshara is Puruslm, because with the first Akshara 
raeaua unreal Jlaya, while with 'the latter it means real Prakriti’’ 
as distinct from .Purusha. i*' •; ,i , . • , J 
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the Sriwikhyas iu conclusion^- tliat the Sumkhya Punisba has'fio form 
but the TJpanisliad Purogha has a form as is taught in 11,1,4. 

This Sutra lias been read distiuctly aud separately because it is' by 
itself an independent- and prindpal ailment against the Sunikhyas, 
The ’ Cha ’ in the Sutra implies that the doctrine of Brahman is 
not against any iSruti, because all the scriptural passages conveige 
to^Ya^ds this doctrine. It is thus conclusively proved that the 
passages in the 3Iu«rfata Upanisliad do not at all bear out the 
doctrine of Prakriti. The Imperishable and Purusha there are not 
the Samkhya Parkriti aud the Samkhya Purusha, but the Aupani* 
shada Akshara and Puruslia, both being aspects of one Brahman. 
The Silmkhyas urged against the M:tyavsldins that they could explain 
the form in Mund. II, 1, -1, as referring to the union of Prakriti 
and Purusha. But the context shows clearly that the form caimot 
bdong to united Prakriti and Purushua. In Mund, 11,2,1,1, creation 
is taught from Akshara alone* In Mund. II, 1, 2 is taught the 
superiority of independent ( Kevala ) Purusha and not Purusha united 
with Prakriti ( Samslishta ). In''^timd, II, 1, 3, creation of breath 
etc, is taught from Purusha alouie aucl independent, and iu Mtind. 
n/l, 4 is taiight the fonu of Ihat Purusha alone and indepeudeufc 
and not united' with auything like Prakriti. The last portion of 
Mund, I, 1,4 decisively shows that the. passage refers to Purusha 
alone and independent and not to united Prakriti and Purusha. 
Murtd. II, Ij 5 corroborates this ‘dedsiou that the passage refers to 
the form of Purusha alone 'and independent, aud not to united 
Prakriti ' and Punisha, The Surokhyas have therefore not the least 
possible claim on these passages and it is now once for all concluded 
that the Vidyil is Brahinavidyd and not Samkhyavidyfi. 

Before finishing this topic let m however examine -Samkara’s 
observations on Biipopanyasa. It would appear from the usual mode 
of uiterpretation that the /r#f interjretotion in* his, though it is 
a fact that all his commentetprs opine that the first iuterpreta- 
'tion is Vrittikara’s and that the second one is iSamkara’s. Yachas- 
pati observes that context is stronger, than mere proximity and 
that the . form in Slund. .IT, 1, 4 should belong to ParamiitiQau. 

It has however . no body and thercft)re no form. The passj^ 
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Sluncf, II, 1, 4 should belong to Paramatman. It has however no 
body and therefore no Jorvu The passage therefore has nO connec- 
tion with Paramatman. Miind. 11, I, 4, however is stronger than a 
very remote context and Smkara is therefore compelled to put 
forth a reason in “ spohen of as something i>roduced ” why the 
5ruti- should he taken with Hiranyagarhha, 

From the mode of inirodncing another interpretation by 
“ Others again , believe ” (Anye punar Slanyanfe-) it appears that 
the second interpretation is not jShmkara’s but of some other school 
of the Aupauishads, ^Samkara' introduces this interpretation as of 
others ( Anye). The word ‘again* (Punar) goes to show that 
the Jirsi intei’pretation is his. If iSamkara considered the case as 
his commentator does, he would have by all means quoted Slund. 
11,1,4 itself as an authority for the second interpreliition. Again 
it may be added that jSamkam would not leave the VrittikSra’s 
view without criticism, if the second interpretation were really his. 
The very fact that he puts forth both the views without offering 
any remarks is at any rate enough to indicate his own mental 
perplexity and mdecisioii. Ilftpopanyaslichcha is certainly a terri-- 
ble siltra for one whose Brahman is absolutely formless. If Sam- 
fcara accepts the first interpretation, his Brahman becomes possessed 
of a form. It is quite manifest that the Siitrakaiu really meant 
that Brahman has a form and that he specially brought forth this 
fact as his final and slron^st argument against the Samkhyas 
whose Pradh&na is undoubtedly formless. The Sfitrakara empha-- 
sised this difference that the material cause taught by the Upani- ■ 
shads has a rfipa whereas Prakriti and Purusha-nay even their 
union-are all formless, «Samkata cannot certainly meet ‘the Sdtn' 
khyas if he takes rupa as referring to the Hiranyagarhha. 

If in spite of all these objections against 5a7nkara*s having' 
accepted the second interpretatioD, his adherents persist that the 
second interpretation is 5amkaro*s, we finally observe that (1) such 
a meaning is against the context (2) ' that if riipa is absolutely im- 
possible in the supreme Brahman it way be taken elsewhere (but 
such is not at all the cage ) and (3) that this rfipa cannot even 
belong to Hiranyagarhha, ' for its rnpa cannot be accosted for if 
rupa is noti/.at all admitted in • Paramatman, its own 'cause. 
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Finally, B. S. Ill, 2 , 14 is not ogainst the Bhjgavata view, because 
had tho Sfitraktlra meant that Brahman is absolutely formless, 
the word * nrfipam* would have been quite sufliciejit and he would 
not liave gone to tho length o£ ' arfipavat. ’ Yfijnavalkya calls 
Brahman to be ParamrinandaVigraha. Nflrada etc. call Brahman 
to be Anandamfttrakarapildamukhodaradi. The freeta teachc« 
Brahman’s form in Xlllj 13 and similar verses. Ilhpa therefore 
is a synonym o£ Xnanda. Brahman’s rfipa is nothing but its sar- 
vilntaratva or Sarvakfiyatva, an essential characteristic of Aiiaiida. 

"We now come to the Aluisbarildbikarnna which bears a great 
-similitude to the one just discussed. Tlio question according tc 
Samkara is whether the Imperishable described in Br. Ill, 8, s 
means the sacred text Pranavah or Prakriti or something else. 
iSamkara utilises this Adhikarana in showing the inapplicability of 
-the word to the sacred test. Vilcliaspati strongly defcmls iSamkara 
jmd says that the import of the Sfitra is the inapplicability of 
* Imperishable * to tho sacred text. He argues that tlicre is uo 
such settled rule that-anegatioh of anything should always presup* 
• pose its possibility ( Mshc<lhe Praptipurvnkalvasyfibhavah ) and 
rites in support' Kftntarikshe' na divi etc. where prohibition of 
' kindling the fire is, he believes, taught though there is no such 
possibility. : '■ ' ' • . 

, , Let ua now. examine this. There arises no question at all 
-that this Imperishable may ever be the sacred text. That sacred 
.rext cannot possesses the qualities of the Imperishable mentioned 
.-in Br. Ill, 8, '7-8.^ ■ Further ’Yslchaspati is certainly wrong. Tlic 
•vprohibition in KantariVshe etc. is certainly necessary, as gods 
. and others, who arc authorized for karman may, owing to their 
extraordinary ability, -perform sacrifices etc, even -in the atmosphere 
etc. if they were not specially prohibited by. such' passages. The 
illustration cited thus. goes quite again<^ him. Such a pfirrapak- 
sha may be allowed, if there is, no other alternative, but such is 
. .not at all the case here. Again, ^amkara would certainly have 
been able to say here much against the doctrine of prakriti, had 
'he not w^asted his energy to show the inapplicability of Imperi- 
-ehablc to‘ the ‘sicred text. 

1. "Vide Bhasknra, Bhikshu and Ke^ava Bhattn. 
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Wc have finished the examiiuition ot de^ched Adhikaranas 
where the Sfitrakura is primarily engiiged to sliow tiiat Braliraau 
in the capacity o£ Sat; Cliit, and ' Aiiaiida, is the cause .of 
tl\e universe,' that Braludau itsclC is the inner self, that 
Bralunan itself is the alyxle dC lieavcn and earth, t!\at ‘ Invisi- 
hle ’ is llrahman, at\d filially that Im|>crishable is Bralunau. He 
iucidentaUy shows that words like Adhideva etc. cannot bo 
nppheabie t> anytlunj^ else. By tho end of flie third pfida of 
the fir.'t Adhy&yn, the f^htvafcura has shown that Brahman is 
evorylhing, the supported and the support. He now commences 
tho dir :ct refutation of the Bumkhyas in connected Adliikaranas. 


Tho Sawkbps maiutain that in iCa/ha I, 3, l-r*‘ Beyond 
the Great there is the XJndevclopcjil, and beyond the Undeveloped 
there is Vurnsha, " the technical wprds “ Great” (Mnhat) Uh' 
‘developed ” ( Avyakta ) and .Purusha are clearly and decisively 

in their fjuonr. .^amkam observes that the passage does not refer 

Prakfiti knomi from tho S«mkhya Smritis. ‘ UndcvclojHJrl * 
does not mean the independent Prakntl of tho SAmkhyas. It 

does not denote any i«rticular Avyakta of the S/lmklijiu*, but 

simply <lonotcs according to its et>inologic:il sense- anytbing that 
is subtle and diClcult'to destroy. The Suwkhyas give n settled 
meaning whi^h mar be MiVid in thrir owii system, but tliafc mean- 
ing has no force in determining Ibc stlhso ol tbe Tctbis. jSor 
d'>cs the equality- of position ( KraimnnatmSiitnrtnya ) prove 
ninality of l>'JiI^^ ( S.imnn:irtlLi ) unless the etiicility of being is 
recognised independently. The gejiCral strength of tbs gubjcct- 
nuttcr tfx) goes against the Sdmkhjas. Avyakta here means the 
IkkIv mentioned in the simile ot the cljariot, for the sitnile then 
becomes complete, nothing remainingi The general t-ontext thus 
dearly dtVides that to complete the simile, Uie bo<Iy, which lad 
been compared to the ’chariot, wiis wanting, and this is stippliefl by 
Avyi^kt.i,' .\nd if the S;imkhyis were t'> question how the grevvs body 
which js developol (vyakta) can appropriately be dcnotetl by Asya* 
ktx, ho answers tlut A\yakta denotea directly the cct:a3l holy, and 
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that the terra denoting the causal substance is applied to the effect, as 
in the KigVeda IX, 4, 6, 4. Agniiif Tiiddhedatn Tarhyavjslkrita- 
masit (Brill. I, 4, 7 ) shows that these evolved distinctions o£ name 
and form were in a seminal state ( avyakta ). If the S&mkhyas 
were now to observe tliat the admission of such a seminal state 
of the univesa virtually sjinctions their oivn theory of Prakriti, 
since Prakriti is notliiug but such an antecedent condition, iSamkara 
ans^vers that such an antcce«lcnt state is not tlic independent 
cause ‘of the universe. Such a state depends on isvjira, and such 
an Avyakta mu'.t necessarily be admitted, for, without it, tlie 
Lord him'<eU cannot be the (V&itor. flo cannot be active without 
tlie power of action. iSamkara finally concludes that this U some- 
times called Ether ( Brih. Ill, S, 1 1 ) sometimes Undeveloped 
( Jfund II, 1, 2 ) and ^ometimes Maya (5,e, IV, 10), and thus 
enforces bis own doctrine of Majil. The Samkliyas would here urge 
against *S'a?«kava that Avyakta means *the Undeveloped.’ The Smriti 
passages show that Avyakta is Prakriti, whereas there is no pa- 
ssage to show that A\Takta'mearts Nescience or Mftyft. Av^’akta 
by the customary sense (Ru(flii) means Prakriti, where'as it never 
means Xescieiice etc. Even the ctyological sense is not against 
them. The arrangement of the verse in question is quite in their 
own favour. 

To these we may acid that ikp pj«*'agcs teach that Xescience 
etc. are tlie material cause of the universe. Again, ^amkara docs 
not consistently stick to bis own vacaniug of Avyakta, while inter- 
preting Tada-v'yaktamahii hi' (B. ?. HI, 2, 23) he has to change 
the meaning and take Avyakta in the sense of Brahman. 

iSliTTikara observes that 'Imperishable' Ether’ etc. sometimes 
stand for Awakta but this does not at all prove that AvyakUi 
is nescience. 'In .Sicho akshare Parame Vyoman (5’ve. I\, 18) 
Satyam Jnanam Xnaiidam Brahma yo veda nihitam Guhayara parame 
vyoman ( Tait, II, 1 ) etc, *th'e words Aksliara and vyoman 
ceitolnly do not mean nescience. In Dvftvimau Purushau Loke (Geetil 
XV,16) 'Akshara is actually said to be one of the two Purushas. In 
Akeharam Brahma Paramam (Geeta yill,3) Avyaktoksharamityuktah 
(Ib. VTIT; 20) TaddhSma pararaam mama (Tb, XV, C) Akshara is 
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said to be the highest abode.' In' none of these, Akshara means 
the unreal body, or Kescience, or MdyS, but it certainly means 
Brahman.'^ iSimkara’s meaning is thus' totally uufomided. The very 
fact that he is sometimes compelled to Lake Avyakta as Bralmian 
is enough to show that jSsvOTkara has to prevaricate. 

Tile argument that though the gro^s body is manife«t, it is 
yet the meaning of Avyakta, is as lame as it possibly can be. 
Again, if Avyakta was to be Liken in the etymological sense, 
iSamkaru ought not to liavc nm to ‘ implication.’ itoreover, even 
after resorting to implication, -he cannot liring out any " beautiful 
meaning. Duality is besides not at all due to Xcscience. 'J'lie 
Bpanishads in general do not teach that Xescicnce is tlio material 
cause of the universe, on the other hand, they emphatically teach 
that Uncliangeable and Immutable Brahman itself is the material 
‘cause.* To say that it is Xescicnce, that contributes the power of 
creation to the Xirguna Brahman is -against the native powers of 
tlie Supreme Deity, j^ve, IV, 8 an<l similar ^Simtis teach quite the 
reverse ’of what^Samkara propounds:'Therc cannot exist any greater 
Jieresy than saying that it is only through Xescienco or ^luyii that 
eternal pure enlightened and liberated Brahman appears omni- 
scient or omnipotent, 5.mikara finds it iiard to ex])lain the verso 
in question and has to give two different and objectionable inter- 
jirctations. Xescience can never bo said to be higher than Mahat 
•Atman. To take Mahat Atman in the ifense of Biiddhi or Hiranya- 
garbha is but twisting tlie sense unnccesisarily. To all tliis, it may 
be added that the verse in question does not teach identic-al know- 
ledge of tlie Soul and Brahman but the way to obtain the Vm- 
shniwam Padam. Satnkara’s deliverance consisU. in luiowledgc 
(avagati) at best. The sumnmm bomim taught in the Upanisliads 
is not mere kno^Yledge (avagati) but a^^juisition (Prapti), so unfa- 

1. Mudhva quotes a smti from Pippahlda recension to 
supixirt that Avyakta means Brahman and this is' also against 
jSamkara. Again, 5’amkani has. to go against the old Yrittikiira, 
whom he attacks here very feebly and has to wind up the whole 
■matter, since he loses his temper. 

2. H riit m ^ e-Juq^^cT i 
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vourable to the tloctrine oC Maya, that Samkara is compelled to 
refute it in B. S. S. B. I, 1,4 in spite of Tait. II. 1 and llimrf. 
m. 2, 4 -as well as B, S. IV. 4, 1 etc. 

Let us no^v see how the Shtrnkam himself meets the Siinikhyns. 
TJiere is not tljc least doubt that ilahat A\'yakta and Purufcha 
are foimd feclinically used in the Ssimkhra tjieory, but mere words 
•cannot be called decisive. Under the circumstances the context must 
tbe tlie final recourse. From the context it is clear that tlie verses 
Kos. 3-10 and 12—13 are closely coimccted with those under 
discussion. Tliat interpretation therefore the most legitimate 
which suits all these verses natufally. The ValU' discusses^ 
the means of release of the Individual J'oul, and it is clear from 
the foregoing verses that t}»e individual sou), after tlm acquisition 
of a proper body etc., becomes worthy of an approach to the 
Supreme Deity. TIic body is the principal means and therefore it 
is metaphorically styled * a chariot.’ It posses«e« all the necessary 
Tequirements and freedom of' movement as a car. The chariot 
depends on Imrscs, horses oiv reins, reins on' the clmrioteor, charioteer 
on the road, and the road itself on the final de'-tination. Tlie body 
Jeiiiulnrly depends on, senses and organ* sense® and organs on 
lianas, lianas on Buddiii, Buddlii on the good ' or bad path selected 
by itself, and the path again on its final destination either perma- 
nent deliverance or continuity of bondage. A’^erses Nos. 12-13 
decidedly feach^ that Purnslia is seen by subtle seers through their 
sliaiq) and subtle intellect guided by the- Upaui^liads. 

This prelude will assist us in iradefstandiug the exact sense 
of the verses under consideration. The firtt half is clear enough. 
Buddhi too is higher than Alanas, for the latter has to depend on 
the foiTiier. .AVe now come tq the fourth foot of the tenth verse 
Buddheratma etc. .-.Literally it' means " Alaliat Atman is highk' 
than Budcllii Bead in the light thrown hy tlie foregoing and 
following verses, this’ Ainhat.itmau' docs ‘not fit all seem to be 
,the Samkhya Alaliat, for that Atalmt cannot for a moment be 
called. hiyAer 'than Buddhi. Let ns for a time with Ramamtpa etc. 
take “Mahat Atman” as the mdivirfual 'soul and “ Avyakta ” as- 
a real causal body. This interpretation carries with it ‘a number 
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of merits against ^amkara, hnt this interpretation cannot perhaps 
entirely silence the Snmkhyas. They would 'naturally question 
why the Individual Soul should he 'called* ilahan especially by 
Kuinann^a etc. • Again i£ the Soul be MahSn really why should 
•Avjakta be cjilled higher, than the Great Soul? , Tliey may 
take advantage of this very, slight weakness and again push their 
_ theory on. Tlie .Siltrakur.i therefore would not stop wlicrc Ilanianu^a 
stops but .soar oven higher and once for all give a decisive and 
diftinctive blow to the diiaiist S-amklwas- from his-owi\ standpoint 
of Brahinayadn. He, 'Would show that the Silmkhyas have not the 
sliglitest claim on these verses. The Sutrakjlra would in tlie first 
place silence the Si‘?»khya.s by showing tlint the whole Valir 
considers the means of the Soul’s release and that the whole 
chajiter is therefore against them. The Vtilir begins with “ Brnh- 
inavido vadanti” nnd.'iiot PrakritiVido VadantHt beginning decided- 
ly unfavourable to tlie Sumkhyas; 'The second verse reads ‘Akshavum 
Brahma yat pavani ’ etc. and not Aksharatn Prakriti!i*a vcadingclcarly 
ngain«t the Samkhyas. The seventh and the eighth verses read 
‘TntpadaniripnotV and not KaivalyamSpnoti— a lc.‘‘’*ou unfavour- 
able to the SamkUya:*. "The ninth verse cinpliaticjxlly declares 
• * Sodhvanali parnni{ij)noti Tad Vislmoh paramaui padaih * neither 
Prakriteh nor Pu^u^IJa.«Ta-a declaration’ contradictory t.') the S;lm- 
khya tenets. -Add.to thc«-c lisha sarve-shu l)huta=hu giailiotm'i 
. ua pruk«satc-uu additibu • dulling the S-atnkhya's. After thus silcadng 
them by ine.ans of the very- rontcxt^lie ^fitrakOra mayhoint out that 
. ^Inhun Atinfl is neither the Sumkhya Mahnt, Imjcuuso (1) the Simkhra 
3Iahat is not higher' than Bnddlii, both being idcnticjilly tlie s.une, 
and because (5) (he Sslrnkliya Mahat c.'in never bo callctl Atman, It 
being only a modification of Prakriti, nor is Mnhtin Atml the Indivi- 
dual Soul, for the Scul, being only atomic, cannot be called ‘Great’ 
at any rate in its ‘Asampatti* condition. Again, if Mahiln fitma Iwi 
the Soul in its * Sanipatti * condition, the verse would mention it in 
the tliird foot of tlie .vcr«c and not in the second, bccau«o Avyakti 
— l)ody-cnn never bo called higher than the “ Great' Soul. ” Mahan 
Attnfi and Avyakta thdi inwii something cl'je. The scn«c of the 
verse is exactly satisfied if Atinanis taken ns vijn!ina( jrf cT fc r 
It is specially called Atrnau bccansiC true knowledge v,*ith Brabnxa— 
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vaOins is not (lull or lifeless. It i's life itself. It permeates everj- 
tbing. It is called Mabriu, becansc this knowledge is not the 
jKirtial knowledge of the Individual Soul, but it is a thorough and 
complete knowledge of Brahman, Malint truly. Malidn Atma then is 
the Bralimavidya of tlie Upanisliads in totality. Malnln Atmu is 
that Brahmavijnrma which opens our eyes and makes us realise 
that the universe and the soul are but true emanations or modofica- 
tions of that glorious tinchangcablc Braliman. But the soarings 
and singhigs of the Upftuishads arc yet infinitely transcendental. 
l‘!veii the knowledge of Brahmah is not the highest stage, and 
the next verse therefore teaches tliat A\yakta is higher than 
Maliat Atman. This A\’yakta then cannot be anything but Divine 
(trace Without it, even knowledge of Brahman in its totality 
cannot assist ( ue in gaining the final relea^e.^ After the universal 
Brahmavijnfina the so\d has to remain eager for an ablution in 
the Divine stream of Grace and gain fresh Imperisliable Divine 
Body etc. to approach Brahman the Bridegi’oom by means 
of ParA Bhakti,® This Divine Groce is ‘ Avyakta ’ because it is not 
visible itself, it has to he inferred from the wonderful religious 
life of Angelic Saints wlio have dmuk plenty of the Divine Grace. 
But the Divine Groce again is dependent on the Supremo Deity 
itself, Avyakta oi* Grace is higher than all the rest because 
it is not in. the least dependent on any ordinary means. A-vyakta 
is thus the “ Highest of the highest ”, The word “ cha ” in the 
Biitra is pregnant with significance. It implies tliat deliverance is 
not merely ft disembodied state (Kftivalyam) but a real acquisition 
and union ( pAyujyam ) with Purusha, the Bridegroom Lord. 

But here arises a question why this Divine Grace 'should at all 
be called A\’yakta. The SAtrofcara answers that it is' Brahman 
itself, not at all different from it, and since Brahman is AWakta 
or invisible. Divine Grace also is rightly called Avyakta. 

But again, if the Divine-^Grace is Brahman and Purusha is 
.also. Brahman, how" can Brahman be higher than Brahman itself? 

T" 1'. ' Wide Ka/ha I. 2, 22. ^ ~ 

.. 2:* ' Vide Geeta XVHI, 54 and B.'S. 1.^8, .2, IV. 4, 2, etc. 
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The Siitrakuua answers ' Divine Grace has to depend on Turusha:’ 
Punisha ( Supreme Deity ) is therefore nondifferent and yet 
higher than Avyakta, Divide Grace. Divine*Grace is the means 
(sadhanam) and the Supreme Deity istlie siunmunbonum (Phalam). 
Avyakta and Piirusha stand to each other jls means to •siimmum 
bcnum.^ ‘ ^ ‘ ' • • 

The j^same passage is further discus''cd from another point of 
view. iSaTnkara observes tlmt the Sfimklijas accept Prakriti to ho 
i\n object of knowledge ( jwcya ), but in the passage imder di«- 
cusxion Avyakta is not meidioned as jneya, and Avyakta is not 
tlierefore Prakriti. .Vvyaktn, he says, can be a body because 
tliotigh not itself jneya, it is yet mentioned as useful for the 
purpose of throwing light ou the highest place of Yishtiu, 
in continuation of tlie .simire of the chariot. If the Sfimkliyas 
were to urge an objection that later, on in Katba I, 3, 15 Ayakta 
is treated as jneya, owit>g to a^alKhip^ etc., «S.imkara would answer 
that the context still goes against them, since that passage refers in 
Praj^ia and not to Prakriti. Again, were Prakriti meant ns jneya, 
^Scliikctas would f|Ucstion and Yama would ansu'er, but the 
ab«euco of such a question or. such nu .answer is enough to show 
that Prakriti is not jneya. NSchiketa'? put only 'three question': 
and Yama fully ^answered tlicm. Xoiie of tijeso refers to Prakriti. 

Let us consider tlii*:. If Avyakta not mentioned here jls 
jneya and therefore Avyakta <loes' not tiiean Prakriti, it may well 
be urged that a body or, Xe'ciaice too is not here mentioned as 
jneysv. and that Avyakta therefore does not mean -a body or Xc- 
science. Aid if 5imkar.a, were to^ob'serve that the knowledge of 
Prakriti is desired by the Sainkhyas, wliereas the. knowledge. of 
a body or of Xescienco is not desired by a Mayjtvjidin, tliis dif- 
ference cannot at all better liis position. The SSmkhyas would 

1. Avvivkta -is not only the- IHvine Grance but ’Jlivine 'Abode 
«( Vide Geeta-XT, XII, 'XV) of the Supreme Deity. Avyakta and 
Purusha are l)otU nspectes of Brahman, nothing but Brahman, and 
tlic Sutnkhya claim on the verses has thus been entirely repudiated 
by the Sutrakara. 
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desire the kuo^vlcdgc oE Prakriti simply for distinguishing it from 
Piirusha, such a knowledge of both being necessary for the dis* 
thiction oE Praknti‘aiid Puruslia. The knowledge of Prakriti per 
se has very little value even with the Sjmikhyas. *Samkai*a too iu 
spite oE liimself will Iiavc to admit that at least for the dis- 
tinction of Atman and Avidya, the knowledge of both equally 
necessary. One cannot realise the ab^otitc existence of Atman 
unless he knows that Xcscicnce is sadnsat, whereas Atraau is really 
sat. The difference drawn between Prakriti and Kescicnce is 
therefore a false and untenable distinction, so far at lease us their 
knowledge concerned. 

Again, iSumkaru «liould observe that the passage refers ti' 
I’rajua and this Pr.\i7ia is but isvai*a, who, according to 5awkara, 
is not jfjoya but merely an object of worship ( upAsya ). If he 
acliuits that Prujiia means Xirgutia llraliman, the diiTcrence bet- 
weon Prajnu and Xirguna Brahman drawn by him with 6o groat 
a teuacitj becoiuc* tliocougUly meou'-Utent. 

To exclude Prakriti iSamkara sa)*s that three questions refer 
to Fire, Soul and rarumutimm. But 5amkara fiud^ it very hard 
to answer the objection rat^-ed by the SSnikbyas whether the ques* 
tion regarding the Soul and ParamS'tman is only one or the q^ues- 
tlons regarding tliem are separate. If the question is only one, 

there avLU be a contradiction iu the Shtra, for tlie total number 
of questions will then be two and not three. If the questions 
are distinct, the question regarding Param&tman ( Ka/h. I, 2, 14) 
cannot be included in any of the three boons (1) pacification 
(Saumanasya) of tlie father (2) Agnividyu aud (3) Itmavidya. If 
another fourth boon be imagined, the word “Trit tya” (third) in the 
text goes against &»7nkara. And, moreover, when the question about 
Pararautman is thus not included in ' the three boons, and when 
^amkara does not consider it a mistake to assume a question in 
excess of the jinmber of the boons granted, he cannot similarly 
object to the iSlnikbyas if they assume an explanation about Pra- 
dhhna in excess of tho number of questions put. iSamkara s an- 
swer to this olqcction — ^that the question regarding the -Soul and 
ParamAtman is onlv one because they are identical, and that ’the 
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iwiswer too is one unti the >ame, but that the sutra is framed for 
ajiparently teachin<r the duality of the Soul and Paramittman, for 
ASl’iitis teach a real iioiiMpiality of both — is certainly far from 
correct. In the same \'alU ‘the characteristics of the Soul and’ 
Puramatman are inentioue<l as decidedly distinct (Kadia. II‘ l,i) 
and /Sa77ikara’s lai)our to' inrlnde both the di‘>tirict questions into 
one are against the context. And if 'in ’spite of such a glaring 
distinction of, the Soul and Psu*amatinan, uSimkara claims inclusion 
of the vticil question alnnir. Param{itmau into the comparatively 
le'ss im])ortant question regarding tlie Soul, ^vhy not extend the- 
«ame privilege to the Sumkhvaa and allow them to include Prakriti-- 
vidyfi in any of the -three ? 

Let us see how' the Snti'akar.i really meet® the SrimkUyas, 
They would, hearing the foregoing* observations about the inter- 
pretation of verses Nos. 10-11 (KaAa. 7, 3).. ]>erhaps say that 
the .verses under disciwsioii were interpreted ' in the light of the 
context, but that tha two verses themselves taken independently 
give a distiiKt and -clear sense, the Sftrakuva answers that even 
taking the vei’ses independently Avyakta cannot be Praknti, 
Prakriti is an object of knowledge with them, but here .\vyakta 
is' not at all mentioned as *jneya’. What the Sumkliyas want is 
chat they must knou* the difference of lioth Avyakta jmd Pitrusha,. 
Imt a rheve nwntiou of Avyakta cannot result in the dcf'ired- 
snmmum bemum. When the verses 'do not indicate any means to' 
the sumnium honuin. they would become meaningless. .Vgaiu, how 
can the Samkbyas aecnunt for the word ‘J^ira* The passage ^ays- 
Piirush'a is higher than Avyakta, how this superiority ( Paratva ) 
uf Purusha over A^'yakta can l)e known only if l»otli are ftaiuling 
in an \in-united condition, bnt when both are nnited, how can 
the sujtcriovity of one he I'ealised over the otlier ? So long as 
creation goes on anil the Piirneha is in the state of’ indLcriiuina*^ 
thw, neither of tlicHi can be ima"i«e<l distinctly; tlic sii[ierionty of 
one civ'c’c the other {'* not nt all realised, and the p‘i‘-..\ge hoenmes 
meaningless. And if'Pnrusha bw stijjpo^ed' to ttaud .apart , and 
indiiTeVcnt, the very mention of ‘superior’ (Para) becomes absurd, 
for one who i* indifferent • caii’ neither 'he compared nor c:dlefr 
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■* Para If the Samkliyas were to jKiiut out that in \'erse Xo. 11 
there is a mere mention but that Avyiikta is later on describetl 
as an object of knowledge in A«abdam etc, (Ka/ha. 1,3, 15), the 
Shtrakara shows that the context decides that that verse refers 
to Brahman and not at all to the S-irokhya Avyakta ( Prakriti ). 
The Sawikhyas cannot be allowed to detach the first half of the 
-eleventh and the whole of the fifteenth Ye^se^ from the whole 
group. A collation of all the passage*' converges to show tliat 
verse Xo. 15 refers to Paramatman. The whole topic is one. 
Tt begin*! from the beginning of the third' Valli dow’n to vei-*'‘ 
Xo. 16 of the same. The subject-matter of thi« topic is the Si'ul 
and ParamiUman. The whole Valli teaches the ‘Rathitva’ of tb<' 
Soul, the means of release required by him, the snmmum bomim 
finally gained, and the nature of Parjimatman wJiom tlie sc>ul 
approaches and perceives. Thus the object of knowledge is not 
the Samkhya A^ 7 akta but 'clearly and decidedly Paramritinan. 
Again, the final part of the fifteenth \erse goes against them. 
The Satnkhyas do not believe that a knowledge of Prakriti results 
hi the release from the jaws of Death. This rlwrly decides tliat 
the verse Xo. 15 refers to Paramatm.an whose knowledge (■ertefnly 
paves one from the jaws of Death. The .verse ‘‘that <withont 
sound etc. ” is not at all applicable to Prakriti, but by all means 
to Pai’araatman alone. And now if the Samkhyas as-^ert tluit 
there is not only one topic but two, that the first tfjjnc ende<l at 
the verse Xo. 9 and that the second from the verse Xo. 10, 

that in this latter section verses Xos. 10 and II simply ineJitiou 
the Sumkhya principles, that the verses Xos. 12 and 13 dc'criKi 
' Purusha, that the verse Xo, l5 .describes Prakriti and clwrly 
-states its difference from Purusha essentially necc«sary for it^ di*- 
-crimlnation, and that the Valli is fully in thoir favour, the Sutni- 


kara answers that such an imagination i« groundless, for theiy 
would then Jje four sections ( Pfakaranani ) in'^teail of three, yVu'd 
that an unnecejs«.ary additional* ecefidu i*? unwarranted. If id tins 
third Valli, there would be two sections us the Sjimkhyu's iKlic’/t’, 


the Sjimkhyu's 

there would be an indej>endent fourth. , que«tion to answer/ Tja-M- 
arc therefore three sections only. The arrangement o£^;tlie clirc-d 
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•sections is as follows. Kaib'a 1,’ 1, 12 is the question Xo. 1 and 
Kalha I, 1, 13 and the following vei^es form the answer to it. 
Kaiha 1, 1, 20 'is the question Xo'..2 and the ‘ following verses 
form the answer to it. K.a/ha 1,"1, 14 is the (Question Xo. 3 and 
the ver'ses following it down to the end ' of the fir^t Adhyaya 
fftrm the answer to' it. It therefore fcdlows tliat if the l^silli at all 
tiiught the Su?7ikliya doctrine; there would he u fourth <(ue=:tibit 
and a fourth answer. The very al)Seuce of such n question and 
such an answer goes strongly against the Sruukhyas. Again, thi** 
is the third Yalli and numerically speaking, it Is bnt proper, that 
the answer Iiere should all refer to the question Xo. 3, I'nrfher 
what would be the motive for such a fourth section ? Jt can not 
ho deliverance, for that has alre;\dy been ’taught from tlic hc'gin- 
’ning of the second Valli domi 3, 0. Again, if. the'Sam- 

khyas were to say that the di‘-eih1)oJied’ existence is higher than 
the acquisition of Vishnupadam, . the latter half, of. 1, .’3, 8 goes 
against them. The acquisition of •Vishnupadam Itself* i.R an eiut t«> 
the thifee’ miseries. Knowledge, leading to tlic. dKeuibo<lied f-tatw 
has also been discussed not as thc'SAmkhyas think after 1. 3, 10 
but before it. It is thus certain 'that the motive ' for ‘■uch an Jii- 
'dependent fourth section is entirely ' gi'oimdless. .Vgaiu’it Vrould 
be useless to reiterate that the ver^je’.Xo, 15 cannot at all refer to 
■prakriti, for ,its kao^vledge cannot according to the Sstmkhyas 
•themselves save one from Deatli. ^or should tiie‘Sa7}»kh\'n'« now 
■finally urge that the tiiree boons were over as far as the }»a(ifica- 
tion ( Saunianrfsyam ) of the father and the two que'tioii'* ‘rogard- 
mg the Fire and tlie Soul, and that the tliird cpie«tioji regarding 
ParamAtmau is therefore an outcome of imagination, hee;TU«;e the 
•word “ vada ” of Kadia 1, 2, 14 (yat tut pa^ya^i tad vada) iiuikes 
a distinct mention of the third ’question. ' Kor is a good itMiso'n 
for such a question wanting. "The Batisfactlon of Yuma ( as in 
Ka/ha 1, 1, IG) sniqdies a'very^ reason for' Xslchike^as to 

•ask the final qiiestion of vital importance. ‘Xor should the Saw- 
khyas go to the length of urging tliat there wjiVuo good can've 
for Yama'’s satisfaction (Pridli ), ^ The* word • dearest”' (Preditha) 
iji .Iva/ha 1, 2, 9 is enough to show that Yslfna was ‘entirely 
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sutisficd with Xilchiketas Xor should it rtfjnin he urged that this 
third fjuestioii is simjiiy u reiteration or extension o£ the second 
one, for the subject ( Visimyah) and mention ( Xirdesah ) of both 
differ very widely. )>p Inief, Xslchiketas thoroughly satisfied 
Yama by hi'^ excellent capacity ( Uttamsldhikarah ), and this entire 
satisfaction thoroughly acitnints for this third question, Tlie Sum- 
khayas thus are ab^-olutely wroug.^ -Xamkara tex* is therefore 
ctinpletely wrong in including the third question in the second, 
Yaina’s lomplete satisfaction at Xuchiketas being itself the good 
cause of his setting the tliird questbm. Xor should i&imkara ui’ge 
that thi‘* third qestiou is put over imd above the three boons 
granted, for tlie words ‘welfare to me* ( Sva^ti raestti Kadia 1, 
Ij 0) there suggest tliat the three lK»ons granted by Yania were 
with a clear intention of wcllare (Svasti ). Tlie three boons— paci- 
fication of tlie father, and tlm two (pic«tions on the Five and the 
Soul — were not enough for Svasti. To reach the highest level of 
Svasti, this third ([ue'iion and its answer are quite necessary. The 
very word ‘tell’ ( Vada) in V/ 2, 14 puts an end ’to the objec- 
tion that the third question 'is a mere outcome of imaginiitidn. 

1. Brahinasutra I, 4, (I is differently interpreted by the com- 
mentators. Bbdskara and Yallabha say, unlike -Samkara, that the three 
questions refer to (1) the Fire (2)_ the Soul and (,B) Brahman dis- 
tinctly. X’either of these. hvo includes the question regarding 
Paramiitniau into that about the Soul. liladhva says that the three 
questions are (1) jiacification of the father (2) Agni and (3) Pava- 
mritman. Xiinbrirka sides with MadUva, so far as the first two 
questions are concerned, bnt adds that the third referf> to (Prapya, 
Praptri and Ppaya) the object- to be .acquired, the Soul acquiring, 
and the means of acquisition. Rfiraunuja understands .the object 
of worship, worshipper, and woi'sliip (Ifpa^u, Upasaka and Uptlsana) 
by these three, and Bhikslm takes the Adliikaran.i in connection 
with Sve. JV, 5 and Trayanam in the sutra as enjoyer, object of 
enjoyment and the instigator ( Bhokta, Bhogya and Preraka ). 
llis alteration of Trayanameva into TvayAnaniapi is not to be 
foimd in any of the published Sutra— Bhrshyas and is therefore to 
be certainly rejected. 
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Kor i» tiie excess of this third question a fault, for Yama lited 
it. 6aff*kara’s lalwurs to an*?W'er the objeccion of the Sawikbyas 
•to demonstrate the unity of. the Becond question in fi[jice of the 
.two clejirly distinct qile^stion^ and in ^l»ice of ithe dUl'erenee so cle* 
.verly d^A^YU between the Soul and Pafi«uatram\ in Katba TI, 1, i 
etc. are therefore fruitle.S'''aiid out ot jd.ice. 

Before concluding this Adhikarami, SHmkara add=; that jusr 
as the word IMahat is not used by the -Vaidibas in the technical 
sense of the Sunjkhya !Mahat,* the word A\'yakta a« well is nor 
used Ijy them in the SutnkUya «e«se. Sumkara’s line of argumeur 
is correct, he is however wrong, if he says that Mahat t>L Katha 
II, 1, 4, Sve. Ill, 8 etc. means the individual Soul, Ijecanisc the word 
means Paramuttnan, and not Jivutman. Again, he should stick 
to one meaning and not sometimes take it ns Buddhi and some- 
times as the Soul, The Samkhyas and at any rate rheir defen- 
dants Bhikshii etc. will perhaps urge here that even in Kadia, II, 
1/ 4 etc. Mahat is inanimate and cannot be taken in the sense of 
•the .conscious Soul or ParamiUraau, they, will even add that the 
breath of ilahat ( in Brih, Up. 2, 4, 10 ) i- aUo the breath of 
Piirusha environed iiy tlie Hmiting Internal Organ. The Sutrakara 
would aiifover these objections by saying th.afc the word Atmil iii 
Ka/ha 1, D, 10 clearly shows that Mnhat is not inanimate. The 
breath too primarily belongs t(* Anaodinaya Paraniritman, and the 
Internal Organ inherits it only from that Paraiuatman, otherwise 
a carcass would begin to breathe and g^ve out the I'edas. Tt h 
then clear that Mahat, Avyakta, and Punisha are not at nil Sumkhya 
principles, and the Samkhyas have no claim ivhatsoever over the 
ymssages mentioning them, ll-.ihat etc. are nothiug but aspects of 
the same all-embracing Brahman taught hy tlie Up-michads. 

We shall now take tip the passage Aj(im etc. (iSvo. IV, 5), 
Samkara say^ th:ic tins ver.«e is it-ielE unable to decide one ^vay 
or another, just as lu the ver^ Arvngbilachama-a ( Brih. Up. IT, 

2, 4 ) indepeudently does not indiaite thU or that cup, since there 
is nothing tpeeial in this verse tliat would particularly decide the 
case in favour' of the SfimkhAWs If the Samkhyas were to .sjiv. 
■that just as there is the supplementary passage ( Vakya^e-shali ) 
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iiistinctly denoting a peculiar kind of Chamas.i there must be 
something to decide, the particular sense of Ajil as well, »Sa?7ikam 
iuiswerb that AJa •J'hould mean the causal matter comprising three 
olementarv substances ( Bhfitatrayalakshana ) and not the Sfirnkbya 
Frakriti, since Yadagne-rohitam etc. (Chhan. M, 1 ) distinctly 
says that light water and earth (Tejab, Apah and Annam) emanated 
from Iswara and that they were red white and black (Ilohita etc). 
Besides 'Boliita’ etc. primarily mean red etc. and Bajas etc. are not 
the primary but only the secondary* meanings of these words. 
Maya therefore is the legitimate meaning of Ajil. If the Stlmkliyas 
were to ask how light etc. are called Aja when they do not 
possess the form of the ahe*goat, .Samkara answers that Ajil is here 
neither used to show the form nor in its etymological sense. It 
is a mere metaphor ( Kalpaou ). Its clear sense is that the Soul 
fettered by Yescience is affected by Maya but not the other who 
has attained knowledge. The verse does not inculcate duality of 
Souls, but simply distinguishes bondage from release. - , 

Prof. Deusseii observes *:the most cliaracteristic feature of 
the Sjt^nkhya system is the doctrine of three gnnas which depends 
upon the thought that the three forces that are active in the 
psychical organism viz. Sattwam etc. (which approach the moderii 
distinction of sensibility, imtability, and reproduction) are also 
prescut in Frakriti; and constitute it-* entire substance. Novel as 
this doctrine appears on its firi^t iuti^oductinn in the iSvetrawara 

TJpauishad, it yet depends upon older premises That this 

verse (*Svetrk IV, T* ) expresses the fimdamental thought of the 
Sfimkhva doctrine is not open to question. The manifold relations 
oc the many Purushas to the .one Prakriti ’cannot be moi*e efrective* 
ly illustrated than by the manifold relations of the many rams to 
one slie-goat. Under these circumstances, the reference to the 
description of the she^goat as red-wliite-black to the three gimas 
of which Prakriti consists is inevitable. ” After further reviewing 
the whole ca^e from the stand-point of 5iwkara, he decides “ in 
this controversy both sides are right. The 'Vedniitin, inasmuch as 
the verse unquestionably refers Itack to Chhiin. YI, 4, and the 
Samkhyist in as much as tne three constituent elements which 
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according to Chba. VI, 2 proceed from the One Tvithont « s«;ond, 
and o£ a mixture of which everrthiug in the universe consists, 
have been psrchologically transformed into the three gunas. These 
three ■ likewise are the primal elements, only that each of these 
primal elements has become the vehicle and expression of one of 
the three fundamental psychical forces which rule in .oar iuuer 

being Xothing ]>revcnts us from assnming that that traiis- 

formatioii-of the three primal eleinents into three primal forces— ^ 
or rather the conception of each of the three primal element'^ aa 
• vehicle of a definite primal force — has l)een ■'first developed later 
on in direct counectiou with the above verse. 

Govindaiianda notes that Aju according to ^amkam means 
'simply ihiytl, which interpretation is based on the Context, while 
'according to the Sutrakara, who explains A.yX on the ground of 
the Chhiindogya i>ass:^ge treating of the three primary Qements, 
Ajsl denotes the aggregate of 'those three Hements constituting an 
Av/intara Praknti. 

Dr. Thibaut observes thac on'^Samkara’s explanation, the term 
presents no difficnlties, for Jtayu is^Aja, i. e. unboni. Oil the ex- 
*plunatiou of the SutraU{im, however, Aja cannot mean hmhom’, since 
the three primary element'^ are product?. Hence we are thrown 
back on Hie Hudhi Biguific.ation of Aja, according to which it ineaiiK 
a she-goat. This clearly shows that jShmkarsi, while interpreting 
Aja as ITayy, is going agiiiist the sense intended by the Sutrakara. 

RamuunjaV interpretation of this Adhikarana deserve? a Ciire- 
fnl consideration. He observe? that the Chamasanuintra itself is 
not decisive but the snj>plemeiitary jias8.ige settle? that the Chnmasa 
is a particular Chamasa ( the he:id ). Jseither the meaning nor the 
(•ontext of the Aj:i passcige can decide that this Aja is the parti- 
cular Aja, viz. independent Prakriti of the Samkhyas. At best, 
Aja can he (“died the ( 'reator, hut can never be tsillcd independent. 
There is nothing in the Vedas to prevent us front acceptiitg Aja' 
as Brahmatinik^ Prakriti, meaning of course the subtle a*chit bodv 
of Brahman. Ramanujii (pieces a number o£5mtis in snppart and' 
shows that Aju is not Bln'tjitraya in *Stmknra'? sense, hut Pmkriti 
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,in the special sense of the .enbtle causal - body of Xtiravjina. 
.He, with • Bhtiskara, Ximbarka and Blukshn, reads Jyotirupakramu 
in stead of .Tyotirupakramat and shows tliat Aja means Prakriti, 
an outcome of Brahman (Brahmaksiraniku). He too like Bhikshu 
calls Aja a Divine Power. XimMrka and lljimAnuja both give a 
.remarkable interpretation of KalpanS, when they take it in the 
sense of ‘creation’ ( Srishtih ). Rumfinuja then commences his atfcick 
on iSamkara. If jSamkara understands Light, M'^ater and Earth together 
to be one Aja, the essence of which is Light etc,, the pluralitr of 
Light etc. remains as it is. Xor can tlie argument of making 
each of these three tripartites ( Trivritkaranam ) obviate thi'' 
difficulty. For the same reason Light etc. cannot refer to change- 
able Brahman. If by AJfi is meant something eternal, which is 
the cause of the Universe, it should be the causal state as taught 
by the iSrutis. There is no utility, he ‘•••'utinues, in taking a meta- 
phorical sense of Aja as a she-goat, while there is some utility 
in accepting f-uch a sen<e off Vjlchain Dhenura etc. The imagi- 
nation is again inconsistent, because, ( 1 ) Aj& is concerufid with 
the U'hole' Universe, u'hile a slie-goat with a small part of the crea- 
tion, (2) Ajri is connected from time immemorial while the she- 
goat only adventUionsly. (?>) Ajsl supplies fruition for all animate 
beings while a slie-goat for a few only. (4) Aja is the cause of 
all misery or happiness, while the she-goat of some misery or 
happiness only, and (o) Aj;l is iimnira.ite while the she— goat is 
animate. Thus then Aja is not Bhfitatraya in 5amkara’s sense. 

I^et us now see how the Sntrakara would meet the S:lmkhya«. 
They contend that Sve. IV, 5 supports their theory independently 
of anv context unlike Knrha-I, 3, 10—11. If the ShtrakAra were 
to point out that the word's under wnsideration is a verse from 
the Sve. Up. which begins with- BrahmavidyA, ( ^Sve. 1, 1 )• 
and that the meaning of the verse should therefore tally with 
BrahmavidyA. they urge that just as the Sacred Text ( Pranavah ) 
though bv itself meaning something else, is yet utilised to support 
BrahmavidyA) or again just as the .ffik=^ like Imam me ^ anma 
( P,. V. S. 1, 25, 10 ) etc, though independently referring to Varuna, 
■arc yet utilised in invoking the Siln ( Snryopasthunam ), the verso 
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ill f[uestion independently teaches the 'doctrine of Prakriti and 'may 
be utilised by the llr.ihmavudins for their Brahmavidya, ‘ should 
they like to do so. The sense of this independent verse however 
cannot be -twisted in tbe light of the other verses. 'They add fnr- 
-ther, hud there been only one verse of this nature, and the remain- 
.ing verses of a difterent nature, ther^ would perhaps . have been 
•little harm in t^visting the sense of that one verse and making it 
tally with that of the others, as e. g. Kadia 1. o, But 

ns the case stands here, there is not merely one verse supporting 
their dottrine. but a mimlier of them, e. g. Sve. I. 3. T: D, T. 2 
etc. These and similar verses bear out the Samkhya tenets. Tt 
is therefore legitimate to hold that the Samkhva theory is Vedie. 
^The Shtrakiira answers that as -in Brib. I'p. H, 2, ?>, it is here 
•impo«ible to imagine any independent Prakriti by Aja, for S’ve. 
I, S calls it the poicer of the Supreme Dei^, and the yx'Wer 
always -to depend on One holdiug it (^aktinian ). The i>ortiou 

* Sva ’ of ‘Svagunalh’ in -Sve. 1, 3 clfeirly shows that the Gimas are 
Brahman’s, .Vgain, the latter parfe'"b£'5ve. 1. 3 rorroborates the 
view that the whole- verse refers not to independent Prakriti but 
■to a power of Brahraau on whom it depends. Xor can the Sam- 
khyas contend that »SVe. 1, f) is in their favour, for that can as 
well bo applicable to Bndiman’s own power. It is thus clearly 
.impossible to imagine on the evidence of Svv. TV, 5 Bajas etc. 
by *red white and black* and to twi^ other parages in conformity 
with this verse. .\s for tbe mention oi ‘’Kapba ' wc sbaii dis- 

• cuss it Inter on. If now the SAmkUynv were to mv thit the sense 
of Brih. lip. II. 2, 3 ib decided by the '^upiilement'uy passage 
but that there being no such j«ssiige here, Svc. R", 5 may well 
-be taken to te;acb iudepeudeutly the doctrine <*f Prakriti. the 
Siitmkara answers that Aja means Bight (dyorlU) and not Prakriti. 
Just a*® a she-goat give« only a little nulk. Ajd gives only a 
•transitory liapj»iaess. This dyotili is the same as is tiiught by 
Hamsa to Satyakrtum in CIili. IV, i. 2 ( Agnih kalS etc.). Thi« 
.Tyotih is the same whose f<ir»w are Agni, Soma. Snrya :uul Lightning. 
The latter part of Chha, VII. 2, 2, te:ichcs tint this .lyotih is a 
tfoot of Brahnrui. This .lycrtih is so cilled. l)ccaucc it i« an Amr.i 
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of- t^ie Tejas taught in flibri. VI, 2, 3. ‘The passage * That Divine 
being thought “ let mo no'n' enter those three beings ^vith the Soul 
hv means of Atrnati aiid let me then evolve names and forms, let 
me miike each of these three tripartites. ( Chhfi. 3. 2-3 ) ” ’ 
tenches that this Aja N the firSt*bom Deity. The l)eginnmg ( «Sve. 
IV, 2 ) and the end ( 6Ve.JV, (5 ) betir out this naming of the 
middle verse in ciuestiou. This .TyotiU is tlie principal <Teation, 
it is the first product, csjpable of evolving further creation. Again, 
the two AjCis arc not the fettered and the released Smils but 
they are the Individual and the Siif»rcmc Souls. Though all 
this is not clearly tuiglit in the Sve, I7p., it is yet ably pnipouud- 
ed in Chha. II. *1, 1. The same process continues further on in 
Chha. IT. 4, 2-4. The Sutrakara specially u<C'* tho word Jyotih 
and not the word Teja*'. bcfsmse he desires to connect these verses 
ju Chha, VI, 4 with verges 2-3 in ChhA. IV, 7. Brahman '.then 
enters this .Tyotih with the Soul (Jivena) using its own self as 
the means (Atmana). There is no trace hcr<! of^anikara’s doctrine 
of Miiy.l, the nieai^ of entcripj' the .Tyotih l^eiiig Bralmmn itself. 
This Jyotih though one, is again threefold, bccanse its .origin 
Brahman itself being Sat, <’hit, and Ananda is already threefold 
and yet one.^ Brahman doe** not enjoy the Jyotih, beean«e it is 
an object of enjoyment for the S«nil. Ajji then 1“ not Prakriti, 
Imt the prime creation of Brahman, a*5 i« liorne out by so many 
Scriptural authorities. The Sawkhyas have therefore no claim on 
the Vedas. And if nenv the Sumkhyas were to object that it is 
neither the ICtymnlogical nor the Budhi signification, the SfitrakAra 
emphatically asserts tbit it ip a metaphor (TCalpanu), and a metaphor 
resorted to purposely. This ]n*ime creation is called Ajii by meta- 
phor. There is some beauty' in this answ'er of the Sfitn^kara. 
The Stinikhyas themselves accept the (launi Vritti, when they have 
to explain passages ‘Adityo Vai Devamiidhu ’ etc . becau'-e the Snn, 
being the presiding Deity ctf the eye, can he * liladhu * neither by 
Ptymology nor by Budlii (Cf, Panchasikha ). To avoid going against 
the jSrutis, the Samkhyas thmoselve'' under these circumstances 
resort*to this metaphorical '•ense. The shrewd Sutrakara who knew 
•• ^ ^2^ noiren; | ('».fi*T5TWT3?FI III,- O,. 15 y 
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this weakness of -his adversaries -retorts- that just as they accept 
the Gnuni Vritti in interpreting passages irom the MadhuvidyA etc., 
‘they may as well rc«t satisfied with the aune Gaunt Vritti in the 
case of AjA too. The real sense of course is «that alhcraljracing 
alheufolding, all-i>owerful, all-knowing Rrahiiian may a‘->nme any 
.CiU'iu it choose*-. T‘]veu thi< Ajjl form of cretition ha< actually been 
inentloued in the Vedas. (Vide Brih. 1, 4, 4.) It is Aja, because iC 
fetters the Siiul. It is really so-called for tlie sake of UpAsanA. 
It is then clear, that this AjCi is neither the indepeiideut Prakriti of 
the ?'u'iakhyas itur the unreal MavA of iSimkara, ln\t tho^prime 
euvanutioi\ of Tlrahiuatt Itself. 

Another topi<- is now put forth for discusbioii. .Samkara says 
that the assertion fif tlie SAmkhyas tlmt there is Scri])tiiral authority 
for Pvakrit] lu ^Yasmin Pancha Panchajatiiih ' etc. cannot he made on 
the mention of tho number of the SAmkliya categories, because ( 1 ) 
there is a diversity oC the categories and because (2) there is an excess 
twer tho iiumbcV of these categorie«V He ob-^erves that I^incliajanuh 
i« a ci'Jnventtoual Compound and' that 'it is a Proper Xamo, and 
finally cX[)lahis Pamha T'anchajainh as five PanchajanAh like seven 
Saptai'shayah. This rnantivi (Brih. 4, 17) Is followed by anotlier 
"They who know the breath of breath” ( Pranasya I*rAna etc. 
Urih. IV, •!, IK), and ^Siwikara concludes on the ground of proxi- 
mity that tile live Pawhaj.niAli are the beings mentioned lu this 
latter verso. If the Kumkbya« wertT to ask how the word Manah’ 
4‘un ho used foi* the breath etc.- he would ])oint out’ that while 
iiiterj»refciug the word .Tfurili, the Samkhvas themselves disregjird 
the'usual sen«o <»f the worfl. He would alsi* add that the 
(•otnjilcmcntiirv passag»5 (Brili. IV, T, IK) is in his own fa\nur. The 
breath etc. may be fcignified by 'dauAh because they arc connectcrl 
' with it. Moreover the term Piiruslia (which means much the same 
.ns Jantlh ) i- found to bo applied to the Pranas in the passage 
*'Thc «0 are tho live Pnnislja-' of Brajiinaa * (Chlia. Ill, 1.3, 0). Again, 
(’hh't. A'TlI, l.‘>,' 1 teaches tlint the iire:tth is tlie father etc. Oil the 
-frongth of comjKjsitioh (a^m) there is 'then no objection t<»the 
Comixiund being taken in the settled nmveatioiml sense. Again some 
commentators take the five PanchajaiiAh to mean gods eto., otiicrs take 
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this weaknes'? of -hi'; adversaries retorts- that just- as they accept 
'the Gauni Vritti in iuterpretingpassagesirom the MadhuvidyA etc., 
‘they niay as ’vvell rest satisfied with the same Gauni Vritti in the 
case of AjTi too. Tlie real sense of course i« «that all-embracing 
all-enfolding, .aII-j)owerl'nl, all-knowing Brahman may a‘■^^me any 
.form it choo'ie'i. Kveu thl-^ Aja form of creation has actually been 
mentioned in the Vedas- (Vide Bfili. 1, 4, 4.) It is Ajji, Imcause it 
fetters the Soul. It is really 8o-cjille<l for the sake of Upitsana. 
It is then clean that this Aja is neither the independent Prakriti of 
the Sinnkhvas nor the unreal May/i of iSamkara, hut the -prime 
emaimtioh of Brahman itself. 


Another topij* is ziow ]»it forth for cUsciiS'sioti. -Samkava says 
tliat the assertion <•! tUo Sjimkhyas ‘tliat there is Scriptural authority 
for Prakriti in * Yasuiin Panclia Panduijauuh ' e£c. 'cannot be mde on 
the mention of the numher of the Sutrtkhyd categories, because ( 1 ) 
there is a diversity of the categories and because (2) there is an excess 
•over the number oV these categories? He ob«ers'o5 that Panchajanilh 
is a couveutional Coinpouad and that it is a Proper Name, aiid 
finally explains Pancha I^ancliajairih a<« five Panch-.ijanfih like seven 
Saptavrimv all. This mantra (Bnh. "IV, 4, 17) is followed by another 
“They wlui know the bresith of breath*’ ( Pranasyri Prslfia etc. 
Brih. IV, 4,18). and lyamkara concludes on the ground of proxi- 
uiity that the live Prtricliayihali are the beings mentioned in this 
latter verse. If the Sarnkhya's were' to ask how the word Mnniih’ 
<'an be used ibr the breath etc., he would 'point out' that while 
iutery^tretnig the word .Tan'di, the SilrnkUyas themselves disregard' 
the*iisiial seu'se of the woi’d. He would also add that the 
coinpleiucntary passage (BrUi. IV, *1, 18) is in his own i‘a\cnir. Tlie 
breath et«’. may be signified by ‘-lanfdib because they are connected' 
' w ith it. Jloreoi'er the term PurusUa (which means much the same 
ns Jannh) found t<* be applied to the Pranas in the passage 
‘ Thp^e -are the live I’lu-ushft'^ nf-Bi*ahraaa ’ (Chhu. Ill, 13, fi). Again,' 
(’hhu. VIII, 1 teaches that the breatbi is the fathri'' etc. On the 
'Yrength of composition (jRr*T) there is 'then no objection to the 
ComjKmnd being tiikeii in the settled conventional sense. Again soratf 
commentators take the five Ponehajanfih to mean gods etc., others take 
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of- the Tejas taught in Chhfi. VI, 2, S/ The passage * That Divine 
being thought “ let me now* enter those three beings with the Soul 
by means 'of ^tman and let me then evolve names and forms, let 
me make each of these three tripartites. ( Chhfi. VI, 3. 2-3 ) ” ’ 
tenches that this Aja i*^ the first'born Deity. The beginning ( Sve. 
IV, 2 ) and the end ( <Sve.^lV, G ) bear out this mjining of the 
middle verse in question. Tliis Jyotih is the principal creation, 
it is the first product, capable of evolving further cretition. Again, 
the two AjfkS are not the fettered and the released Souls but 
they are the Individual and tlie Supreme Souls. Though all 
this is not clearly taught in the Sve, Up., it is yet ably propound- 
ed in Chha. IT. 4, 1. The same process contmues further on in 
Chha. IT. 4, 2-4. The Sutrakara specially uses the word Jyotih 
and not the word Tejas. bec ause he desires to connect these verses 
jn Chha. VI, 4 with vcf'e*' 2-3 in Chha. TV, 7. Brahman '.then 
enters this Jyotih with tiic Soul ( Jiveua ) using its own self as 
the means (Atmaiia). There is no trace here of SinikaraV doctrine 
of MfiyA, the meau'. of entering the Jyotih being Brahman itself. 
This Jyotih though one, is again threefold, because its .origin 
Brahman itself being Sat, Ch\t, and Ananda is already threefold 
and yet .one.?- Brahman doe« not enjoy the Jyotih, because it is 
an object of enjoyment for the Soul. Ajfi then is not Prakriti, 

but the prime creation of Brahman, i<5 borne out l)y so many 

Scriptural authorities. The Sfunkliyas have therefore no claim on 
the Veda‘'. And if now the Samkhyas -were to object that it is 
neither the Etymological nor the Budhi signification, the Sutrakara 
emphatically asserts that it is a metaphor (Tvalpanfi), and a metaphor 
resorted to purposely. This prime creation is called Aja by meta- 
phor. There is some beauty' in this answer of the Sfitnikara. 
The Samkhyas themselves accept the Gauni Vritti, when they have 
to explain pas'sages *Adit\o Vai Devamadhu ’ etc. becan^-e the Sun 
being the pre«;idiag Deity of the eye, can bo * M.adhu ’ neither by 
Etymology nor by Rurflii (Cf. Panchasikfaa ). To avoid going against 
the iSrutis, the Silmkhvas theiiiselve** under these circumstances 
report to this metaphorical '-ense. The shrewd Sutrakara who kneav 
S. ^ 5W^:4 ( III* o, 15 y 
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this weaknes's ol'-hi's adversaries retorts- that just’ as they accept 
the Gtiuni Vritti in iutcrpreting|iassagesfrom the Madhuvidya etc., 
they may as well rc^'t satisfied with the sjime (^unl Vritti in the 
case of Aju too. The real sense of course is «that all-erabracing 
al]*enfoIding, all-|>o\verthl, all-knowing Prabinan may a'-sume any 
.form it chooses. Kven this Aja form of cresition has actuallybeen 
mentioned in the Vedas.. (Vide Brih. 1, 4, 4.) It is Aja, liecause it 
fetters the S(*iil. It is rc-ally so-callctl for the sake of UprlsanS; 
It is then clear, tliat this Aja is neither 'the independent Prakrit! of 
the Sa«ikhyas-noi' the unreal Jfayu of Stmkara, but the*piime 
emauntioh oE-BiMliman itself. 

Another topic is now put forth for discussion. *Samkara says 
that the assertion of tlie Sumkhyas 'tliat there is Scriptural authority 
for Prakriti in * Vasuiiu I’ancha PanchajanuK ’ efc. cannot be made ou 
thementlou of the nwriber of the ^Sawkliya categories, because (1) 
there is a diversity oC the categories and because (2) there h au excess 
^iver the numbol* '«>r these cutegories'j He observes that Panchajanilh 
is a conventional Componnd and’ chat 'it is a Proper oCame, avid 
finally explains Pancha Panchajau'di as five Panchajanuh like seveti 
f^aptavfehax'ali. TIjW mantra (Brih. 4, 1") is followed by another 
“ They wh<i know the bre.vth of breath ” ( Pcarta^a Prfma etc. 
Urih. IV, 4,18), and iSumkara concludes on the ground of proxi- 
mity that the live Panchajiihrdi are the beings mentioned in this 
latter verse. If the Samfchyjc- were’ to ask how the word Manuh’ 
can be used for the breath etc., he would 'point out ’that while 
iuteq-iretiug the word Jnu*ih, the Sumkhyas theni'-elves disregard' 
the'usiial sen«c‘ t»f the word. He would also add that the 
cotnplciaentary passugt? (Brili. IV,'4, IS) is in his own £a\our. The 
breath etc. may be signified by *.1anuh because they are connected' 
' with it. ^loreover the term Piirusha (which means much the same 
as Janah ) i« found to be applied to the Pranas in the passage 
‘'The«e are the five Purnsba- of’Braliman ’ (Chha. IH, 13, fi). Again,' 
I’hlri, Vlir, teaches that the breath is the father etc. On the 
strength of coiapooition (n^) there is then no objection' to tlie^ 
’ Compound being taken iii tlie settled <’Ouventional sense. Again some’ 
commentators take the’five PanchajanAh to mean gods etc., otiicrs take’ 
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it as five castes. Again R. V. S. VIH. .'iH, 7 teaches that Pancha- 
jauilh means created beings in general. The Sutfakilra however 
■nith a view to show that the pa6«agc does not refer t‘* the Samkhya 
categories, declares, on the ground of the <‘ompIeiuentary ]»a‘5sage, 
that Pancha Panchajanuh are breath etc. 

-Samkara's viisw is cerfcuidy objectionable. The word Pnrush.i 
in ChhCv. Ill, r.b U is already \»sed to express Prana, ApAua, etc. 
and therefore that word cannot by mean breath, eye, etc. 

mentioned in the complementary passage (Brih. IV. -1, 18). 
Again, the whole word Panchajatr'ili may as well be taken l)y Rndhi 
to mean Pran.v, Ajilna, .etc. and then tlic word Pnnehajauah cannot 
by Rfidhi mean breath, eye, etc. taught in tlie complementary passage. 
There is thus nothing to shou* that !>roath, eye, etc, of the coni- 
jdementary passage is the Rfidhu sense of Panchaianah. Further, if 
iSamkara were to observe that the ^ five Pancha jen-ih may meaji 
Prana, Ajiana only, ho is wrong, liecanve then the word PrAnAh 
would have bccu ciumgli, * -Vday.ah ’ would in that case he redun- 
dant, and the Sutraklrn would not go to the length of PrAnAdayah, 
Again, there will in that case l>c a contradiction in liis own statement 
that five Panchnjanlh are on the ground of proximity the beings 
mentioned in the complenientary passage ( sufTOTUrn: *Tr?T^RT^ 

Further, the celebrated Law i ^ ^ lu me.aning 

that in a compound-word the individual members arc meaningless 
goes against him. Manrih’ in *Panchajan‘ih’ is redundant, and it is 
impossible to arrive at the required sense )»y means of the redun- 
dant **TaJiAh’ in • PanohajauAh’. Again, .Sauikara observes that the 
five Pancha .lanAh etc. may be taken as gods etc. or five castes sate. 

( %r^ ,xxx srr^- 

But this refinement from him is not at all required here. 
If Pancha JanAh are gods etc. or castes etc., the number Jive becomc.s 
certainly redundant. Brahman’s Gloiw in its being the support of every- 
thin" is in that case set asfdc by5amkara. To understand its Glory 
it is necessary that Pa7ichajanah must mean the breath, the eye, etc. 
taught in the passage and nothing else, lloreovcr, if 

the complementary passage is not admitted ns prominent, PanchajanAh 
inav. simultaneonslv express any number of five things each, and 
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there being nothing decisive in the shape , of the comple- 

I'neutary passage, the sense of the passage itself will ever remain 
undecided. .Further, when the complementary passage cease" to be 
finally dechive ( ), the discussion itself so cleverly opened 
by the Sutrakarn comes to an end. Other commentators make their 
stand on the complementary passage and by Rfidhi interpret 
Panchajanilh a^ PrAna, the eye, etc. Such a KiWhi however is 
neither wellkiiowii 'nor conveys the^sense rapidly ( ). It is 
therefore be"t to ‘take * .Tanah * Ettniohgic'ally a!ul understand by 
Panchajanuh the breath, the eye, etc. mentioned in the complementary 
passage. It is interesting to watch how the Silwiklrras would here 
support their C5\«c and • how the Sntrakara would meet them even 
Grammatically. Neither the Genitive nor the Locative Tatpurnsha can 
assist them, for t^rt or would give no good sense. If they 

interpret tis a Repetition, q-n would be ten and not twenty- 

five. If tliey rmi hi the DiksanjnCsamasa and call Pancha Pnn- 
chajamlh to be a Diksan'jnu Compoimdl one never finds in Vedic or 
Sanskrit literature PancliapancbajanAh as he finds Saptarslmyah actu- 
ally used, Rhdlii then cannot assist them and they would have to take 
the etymological 'en<c oC .laniih, and explain qrnnt 
and then again reporting twice'to* the 

Collective Dwaiulwa Comjjonnd, but Jiere too the Gender and iSum- 
her of qwqgjRi; arc wrong, because Collective Dwandwa Compounds 
are always Xeuter Singular. They may now take q^^TT: 
reporting to the iMadhyamupadalopi Compound and then explain 
a" a Kjwmadlraraya Compound and some 
how persist iii nwiiitaining to mean tlieir twenty-live 

Idements. But the Siitraklra would at once now point out that the 
Slnikhya" do not actually group their twenty-five categories in 
'five group" five e.»clj. Thev on the other hand group them in 
four groups of one, seven, eixteeu, smd one. It is quite po"siblo to 
armngo tlieir twenty-live Tattw.« i\\ five grovips of five each as 
under 
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but they dn iitit classify them in that «iiy. M\en if they rnrre't 
•, their mletake suid arraui^e thenx awordinj; to the ab*>ve scheme vn 
five groups of five each, stUl their name'' ainl cliMrat.teri«th‘s Middy 
difl’er. To the Vsiidikas, organs no; not known n** Akiitn\.ih. senses 
are known as Cluttis and Prakriti etv. are ne^ er kno^vn -as 
AnfiibsthoB (Inner Ones). Xot «mly Ilhikshu’s names and cliara'* 
•teribtics are wrong, hut cveJi Vjichaspati's. The terms Ih’akriti, 
Prakritivikriti, Vikriti and XcHhcr-Prakviti-inw-Vtkriti luid thdr 
interpretations an: absolutely imknown t*» the \’nidika'. 

Again, their Pnruslia cannot called Jana eiyuiologictdlu 

2sor nn\ Purusha be called Jana by lUnihi, Ifetly because there 
is no controller ( ) of-.that Ilfnfhi and :^ndly b<•cau^e Juila 
in that case will have to dignify two difTcrent sets of incsinuigs 
by ivcQ di^trtnt tRod« e. g. Purusha by llndbi »nd the vato 
gories by Dtymology, and tins is again absurd. The c.vce«s of T'thcr 
and Atnum niortover cannot be accounted for by the Sfunkhvas. 
The SaTTikliyas would now perhaps Kty that can be inter- 

preted as in Astrology. Just as fir’ll^ in fsr^rvr^t is exjJained as 
qtr maybe explained as 't^?j5T='T5’^niTq^,nnd 

•the Compound be taken as H Sublnfc Baimvrilii. As for Kflier miJ 
itinau, they do not add to the existing number, be'-nuse they arc 
only for a sju'cial taiii>hasis mentioned again a’s being jwiudpal of 
the tu'onty-fivo Tattwas. Ether, which is recfjgnbed as the sup- 
port of everything, j.s itself supported by Pnrusha mid thus js tin- 
par excellence of Purush.i demonstrated. The SntmkAra non' 
answers that the«c P*inchajanrih arc not the SftTTikhya Tattwas but 
^the I'lther ctt;. oi the complementary passage. Tt u-ould lia\-e been 
necessary to follow the Sfunkhya interpretation of the verse in , 
question, had there been na.Vcdic Intorpretatiou supplied already. 
Afl the comjdemontary passage hoM*ever supplies a very clear sense ^ 
•there is not the slightest necessity of the round-about intorpret'^tion 
of the Sitmkhyas. Panchajausih is ccrtaiidy to be interpreted 
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etymologically, as 3 I;: qg The Supreme Deity is 

the support of all and therefore also of the five^ functions. of Buddlii. 
These five functions are working not of themselves but 'under the 
direct control of -Braliman. The individual Soul is certainly too 
feeble to set the 'W’liole machinery of the universe in motion. 

If the Sa^nkhyas were to object to the following passage 
(Brill. lY, -I, 18) being complementary, -they should observe that 
Prfuia etc. are mentioned as ICaratias and th^ depend on the effect 
whlcli is’ mentioned in Brih. lY, 4, 17, while the effect mentioned 
in Brih. lY, 4, 17 depends on the Karaftas mentioned in Brih. 
lY, 4, 18. This mutual dependence of the passages concltisiveh 
shows that the latter is a complement. The ‘dependence is . fully 
verified when they are taken together as teaching tliat Brahman 
is the prime mover of eveiy thing. Oil the other liand if they are 
not read together, eacli would give an incomplete sen“e. Tlie word 
Pruna in Brill. lY, 4, 18 means thc*'principAl Prilna and includes 
therefore the skin whicli is its moflification, the no«He which is its 
accompaniment, aud-ordiiiai’y breatli^i-like Apilna etc., which are its 
fftrms. The tongue is Included in food, and • foo/1 ( Annam ) is 
therefore mentioned there. The Kiinva recension reads Jyotis in 
stead of this very Annam- Speech (Yak) al?o is included in Jyotis. 
Akilsa is not included \n Pancliajaurdi and therefore it is mentioned 
separately. It is therefore clear that the passage under considei-ation 
converges to the Glory of Brahman and the Sfimkhva claim on it 
has been, proved to-be totally groiindle.'ss. 

-SaTnfcara now begins to- refute ffic Sjimkhyas who urge that 
the Scriptural passages are conflicting with reg.ard to tlie order of 
the Creation. Tliey .enumerate its J successive steps in different 
orders and sjieak of the different creations as Dther etc., Fire etc., 
Breath etc., etc., while somewhere s 2 ^ohtane(n/s development has 
been tanglit. It is tberefore better ‘to accept some other cause of 
the universe on the authority of Smriti and reasoning. 

Simkara tries to aiiswer these 'fliscrcpancies under .tiie' shelter 
of his doctrine of snpenmpo^ition. ’ Uc answer's that the passages 
may he conflicting with regard tn the 'tilings 'created, hnt tliey 

.. n. • 
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do not conflict Avith regard to the cause. It Avould be too much 
to infer from the differences ns regards created things the diffe- 
rence of the cause, though the Siitrakura later on reconciles even 
such differences ( H, S. II, 3, 1 to 7 ). Agsiin, the creation of 
the u'orld and similar topics arc not what the Scriptures mean to 
teach for the acquisition of the siiinmnm bonnm, which does not 
at all depend on tlicse matters. 5awikara finally quotes £i*oin 
ftaudapAda^ tliat if the creation is instrurted l)y means of similes 
of clay, iron, sparks etc. that Is only a means to teach that tlicre 
is no difference in reality. 

As for the assertion, regarding Tait. II, 7, the context of the 
passages treating of Brahman is sufficient to show that Nonbeing 
does not mean absolute non-existence. The Vedts are extolling 
the OloiT of the vSnpreme Deity and not of Prakrit! Mflyfl or 
Kescience. Thus the Glory ofj.Brahman is principal, bocauso it is 
the way to the knowledge of Brahman. TIio doctrine of snperim* 
ixisition cannot be accepted, .since it puts an end to Brahman’s 
Gloiy. Kor can such a doctrine assist one in knowing Brahman. 
On the other hand such a doctrine indirectly teaches Scepticism. 
The doctrine of Maya results only in destroying any faith in 
Scripture teacliing the real Glory of Braliman. .Sbrnkara can he 
free from all this reproach If he were to accept pure Brahman to he 
the cause of the Universe, Imt his own doctrine teaches quite the 
reverse. Sve. VI, 8 etc. do' not at all teach tliat Brahman is in- 
active, but on the other hand they reject the similarity of Brahman 
to’ ordinaiy workers and emphasise tliat Brahman unlike ordinary 
workers, is by itself able to emanate the whole universe nut oC 
itself without extra assistance. Scripture therefore teaches its innate 
knowledge, power and work iTR^i^r ^ ). Thus the acti- 

vity o£ Brahman is not merely phenomenal hut natural 
The ‘Cha’ in the B. S. I, -1, 14 implies that it is not only the cause 
but the extraordinary cause. The Variety too adds to tlie Glory 
of Brahman. To emanate not in ' one way only but in numerous 
■ways isAts highest Glory. Wo pdihire one who does something 
in a variety of ways. \ 

1. Jirf^ 
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llie Vedas teach the !i| 5 r of Brahman in isix ways. .Samfcara 
nil erstancs by the term Saniilfcarsha the'comiectidn with the pre- 
word *Samakarshat however means drawing out 
a lecisive sense, ^ enjHiw ?^WRW?^nai<r Seiran: anM* fnimHin stran; 
TOW; II Thus Konbeing should not mean lifeless void, but Brahman 
y 13 ‘.-amabarsha,’ Alin words primarily' mean Brahman and 
Aonbemg too therefore means Brah'mau. From a certain aspect 
Brahman may be called ^Nonbeiug, because everything is possiblb in 
mniiwtait Brahman. It is but so Glorious. It lends Itself to any as- 
pect of Its own accord. Nothing can reach Brahman, yet It can reach 
any img. Qihl VI, 2. 1 dearly teaches that the Cosmos is a form 
niimaii. 3Ti|:-etc. teache-s th.at Brahman is quite nnlike 
he Universe. Words like Tamas etc. mean that the Universe was 
once undm-eloped I'lven , Karmau is an aspect of Brahman and 
ence It is that lurva llimlnsa teaches creation out of Karman. 

( ne lines t eiefoio the creation is like and sometimes oven unlike 
Biahman. None but Brahman, Glorious Brahman, is able to design 
Ike und unlike creation. When all tliS'Scrijitural jiassages can thus* 

JB satislactorily e.viilauied to mean ' the Glory of Brahman, it is 
b ^mi absurd presumptio n of &mkara to refute the very activity 
1- i;^ lE^iSiSiimn:, iriuiw; i 

. mflllltly JRlfl? jRI^; II 

2. 11 ^ ^ iltsaniai^ r nih^^nt, etc 
o. Vide R, V. S. X, 12% o-G, tait. Jl‘ .], i «tc. 

•i. I 

^ I 

^ i) 

^ ^ II 

fftn II * 
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, of Brahman, observing thatCuergy a]>[)cai'3 througli Nescience only. 
*Sa?nkara is only timidly shirkiug b) face the momentous problem 
of (he origin, of the Univ’erse by thus bringing in his unwarranted 
,Muya. 

, <Sawkarii now supposes that he has disproved the claim of 
. the Samkhyas on the Vedas. He thcrelora noM' rejjresents them 
a** urging that the Vedas should lie interpreted in the light of 
.the Sumkhya Smriti. Other Smntis teaching religious rites etc may 
be useful in other ways but the Sfunkhva Smriti teaches deliver* 
ance alone, and if is not ' admitted even as a Moksli.i iSustra, 
it will go quite useless. Again, Kapila the author of the Satnkhya 
Smriti enjoys Vedic reputsition. 

iSa??ikara answers that such Smntib alone as are in harmony 
with the \'ediC teachings can be accepted. Manu, enjoying Vcdic 
reputation, preaclies tlie causality of jswnnn Kven if Kapila was 
.. a »Siddha,,siddhi itself depends on religious performance enjoined 
. by the Vedas. Transcendental matters should be left to the Vediis 
, ior final decision. , The -cJnitis are self-evident, while KApila Snirlti 
is pot so. Again, Kapila .enjoying Vedic reputation is not tlio 
author of the S{lmkhya Smriti. Further, Mahat etc, taught in 
Kapila Sjjiriti are Jiever obsei'ved*in the Universe 

Let us now examine these arguments advanced by iShrnkara. 
He slightly distorts the case. The Samkhyas would not stoop to bog 
4Sa»jkara’8 favoiw for the recognition of the Sslmkhya Smriti. They 
would on the other hand urge against -Samkmw that there are ])assages 
in the Vedas which uumistakeably teach the SAmkhy.i tenets, that 
KAi)ila 'Smriti is based on such clear Vedic texts, and that the 
doubtful passages in the Vedas themselves should therefore, bo 
interpreted in the light of tlie Simkhya Siuriti. They would even 
ray that Mann is clearly teaching in etc. the doctrine 

of Prakriti-aud that the wj^ole Maiiusiuriti, if at all it was to be 
rccogfiised as an authority, should bo construed on the line oL tlio 
SA?«khya tenets They, would even add that it is only begging 
. the (jnestion to say that Mann teaches the JlAyuvada. Even the 
passage .cited by tSi^mkara ( Manii,‘ XII, hi teaches something 
else thau'thc doctrine of Mfiyti. Coming to the jjuestion of the 
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mention of Kapila, they would actualiy, demand from. Samkara 
■ reasons to show that Kapiia who 'enjoyed Vedic reputation wai 
entirely different from the Author of the^Samkhya Smriti. 

We may now watch how the Sutrakura would’ meet the 
hliyas. He has really disproved their claim on the Vedas, and 
it is natural that he inay therefore represent ;them as making- 
their stand on the Siwkhya Smnti, and as begging his favour 
•to recognise the claims of that Smriti at least. Sj/jrityanavaku- 
■' -^adoshaprasaifgAt becomes a I^itimate request to the ' victorious 
Siitraktira, but such a request 'from the Siiwikhy^ to Samara, 
as- he represents the case, , is absurd, ' T^^y would on the other 
• hand cliallenge Samkara to prove his own claim on the Vedas 
in- the first place. Similarly,' Anyas/nrityanayakiliadoshaprasangit 
is quite natural and- legitimate in 'the -mouth of the -Siitrakara, 
but not at alPof Samkara, his doctrine of.-Mlya being quite the 
' reverst of the teachings of the Ma'huswriti^;. the BhagavadgUii, 
and' similar works. Other S/ziritis saheiioned' by the SutrakAra 
on the other hand teach the 'doctrine of Brahman and not of 
Maysl. It may' here’ be* added that'the passages cited by 5amkara 
himself in his B. S. S. B. i; obviously teach the doctrine 
of Brahman and no^ at' all of Huyi, ' ' 

We may now come to a more impohant question about the 
mention of Kapiia. Let us^ see. what answer the Sfitrakara 
would give to the Satnkhyas. Svt.'Vy^7» has troubled almost all 
the commentators. In the Bhashya.otf B. S ’ll, i, u Madhva. 
and Vallabha^ are practically silent on the point. iS'amkara as- 
serts that the' Vedic Kapiia is different from the Author of the 
Sawikhya Smriti. Nimbarka himseif is silent,' but his commentator, 
Kaustubhakura; observes that Kapiia in the Vedas is Hifanyagarbha, 

. remarks that Kapiia, the Author of a heterodox Smriti of the same 
order as Kanada etc, is quite different from Divine Vasudeva KapHa, 
and adds a few vers^ from thePadma Purana in support. The 

1 . Cf Manu. Xlb-pr, B,‘"GnK,'*B,""et^r "T “ ^ 

a. Valiabha's purely .Vedic rtraarks on thisqucsiipnin I, A, S. 
jra) not be very valuable Irom the standpoint c f 'Historical Meihcd.’ 
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tVedrtiita Kaustubha PrabhSliAra adds to these a verse from the 
MTitkandcya Purilna. Bhilsbara manages to iranilale ‘Kapila' by 
.‘tawny like gold’ or ‘kanakakapL'ia’ and refers it to Hiranyagarbha 
tpn the evidence of a Sruti and a Paurunic passage^. Rhmanuja 
recogn’ses Kapila to be an Xpta but not dptatama. His commen- 
/tator observes that Kapila may be called a great sage, because 
he may be a seer of Mantras or because he may be perceiving 
things btyond the senses, but that does not mean that whatever 
he perceived was aheays ahsoltdely correct, RfirnSnuja however 
does nor, at any rate, appear to believe that Kapila enjoying 
Vedic reputation was distinct from the Smritikurd. This collection 
'of opinions of the various schools of the Veddnta Philosophy 
shows that there is an amount of diversity among the Veddntins 
themselves for the solution of that question. It is clear again from 
these that ^arakara's statement about another Kapila cannot be 
supported from any ancient Swriri or Purjwa. To admit two Kapilas 
«n the questionable evidence of the Padma and Milrkandeya 
•Purilrias is to give too much 'weight to Purana literature. The 
jBhSgavata Pu.*u«a i, id. on the other hand says nothing about 
.two Kapilas but suggests that the Sumkhya Philosophy is a very 
old Fhilcscphy, but that it had been neglected, in course of time 
and that Kapila taught it to Tsurl and saved it from further 
destruction. From the standpoint of the SnlrakAra, it may fairly 
be said that he would not construe the -Sruti in question as »Sanrkara 
does, but he would, on the other hand, emphatically assert like 
Ramanuja that Kapila is an apta in mne 'places only and hence 
•of a lower' rank than Manu. He cannot be called .dptatama. It 
need not be added that the sectarian character of the -Svetfiswatara 
Upanisbad suggests that it is not one of the older Upanisdads,^ 
and there should consequently be a.Umit to itsimpoitance, although 
.it must be admitted that that Upanishad is prior to BrahmaSutras. 

5;mksra’s last argument was that Mahal etc. taught by the 
IS'wikhys,, are, not to be observed in the Universe. The 
following* Srutis will show tnal i'5amkara is wrong. Srrritis 

1. etc. 

3. Cf, Max Muller, Telang Jacob etc.' 

nnfh II etc. 
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iike* Yat tat knranamavyaktam *‘Trividhoyamaha/*karah’ show the 
Jahity of Sanikara’s statement. , II 5 a>rtkara' .were to-, say here 
that Mahat etc., may have been taugJit in the Vedas but' that that 
Mahat is nothing but Brahmittmaka Mahat,"' and : therefore the 
Sawkhya , A-Brahmjitmaka Mahat etc. cannot be said to be taught 
there, he, may in that case, be answered that even ''A-Brahma't- 
inik/i wdasati Prakriti or M&y^ too is nowhere taught in' ‘the 
Vedas. <Saj«fcara’s statement that ' Pradhdiiut Itaresham Lofce 
Vede Cha Ariupalabdheh ’ is therefore objectionable. 

We saw in the foregoing pages that (i) the Satnkhyas brou- 
ght forth a number of Scriptural passages (2) that Sawikara's 
'mterpretatiohs of these passages w’ere tn no way less objection- 
able than those "from his adversaries/- and {3) that finally the 
interpretations of the Theist Sutrakfira and a few of his faithful 
follo\yers were decidedly better than Samkara’s or his opponents 

Let us* now see, whether 5 amkara has been able to refute 
the S{tf?ikhyas even on purely speculative grounds. 

He represents the Samkhyas arguing as follows.— 

: Jars, dishes etc, consist of clay and therefore their material 
cause is clay in general, similarly effects consist of pleasure, pain 
and dulness in general. These pleasure, pain,' and dulness constitute 
Prakriti. This inaniviate and.aidcpem/etK-PrakTiii evolves itself 
like clay into multiform modifications for the sake of Purusha. 
The. existence of Pradh^lna is to be inferred • from (i) homo- 
geneity (2) evolution due to energy, (3) finiteness, and (4) sepa- 
ration' and reunion of cause and effect*^. . . 

Samkara then begins refuting the Samkhyas with the well- 
known aigunient of design. Nothing that* is unconscious is ever 
found to independently design effects fcr the us« of ah intelligent 
being. The Universe so'artisticaHy devised cannot be the outcome 
of Prakriti. Clay ' etc. are worked upon by potters. ^Homogeneity 
etc., he adds, are not' proved. Extern^ and internal effects are 

I, Vide Sftmkhya KArik-i No. 15 and -Siwkhya Pravachatta 
SMras I. i29--etc.: “ 'V- .• 
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not endowed wif^i happiness etc, Happiness is inward, but their 
causes iire not so. The argument of 'limitation too is not proved, 
•because if everything depending on a conjunction of several thing"? 
is- limited, the three constituents of Prakrjti will also be finite. 
Further, causality is not proved, for that is possible only if some 
intelligent Principle presides. *Sa»jkara then attempts to show that 
activity cannot be explained in inanimate Parkrlti, and after an 
unnecessary’ long inquiry, lie opines that activity results from 
an intelligent Principle. 

The SfoHkhyas use the celebrated argument of cfesnin to show 
the existence of Prakriti for the sake of the Souls. Sntrakara, on the 
other hand, argues that <Usiitn proves the Desiijner, This argument 
goes against ,^'amkara too, for »S'awfcara‘s own Nirguna Brahman is 
exactly like the Sitwfchya Purusha. If he accepts a real Designer, 
he will have to give up his own doctrine of Brahman being 
wOmif oti'/ otlnhue \rhats0cvei'. If however design is unreal, he 
fails to get any ascendency over the Samkhyas. The Sutrakura 
undoubtedly gave this argument, to support the real glory of 
Brahman. Sanikara ought to have shown that unconscious emana- 
tion and design are two dhttucl things. The very fact that the 
Universe m a design shows that it is not an vneon^ciom 
enuiuiiticu. Nay, design and unconscious emanation are even 
covtrarii to each other. The Sft'wkhyas therefore ought to have 
thus been compelled to give up either the idea of de-dtjn or of 
uncon’>nvus emauaiicn. In the argument of activiti/, »S'awkara' ought 
to Itave rather shown that activity and its cessation cannot be 
demonsiratedtoanadversary by illustrations of a cow^ andadancing 
girl, for they are both looked'^pon as /rnimafe in ordinary Vyavahara 
Further, S’aaikara put to have well refrained from making 
unnecessary statements beginning from *Pravrittih Kasya Dharmih' 
etc. down, to the end of B. S. S. B. II. 2, 2, since the body is 
looked upon in ordinary life as hiumnte^ and that iHustrition was 
quite sufiicient to serve his jiurpose. Sa?nkara’s habit of entering 
Into unnecessary details has many a lime spoiled his^wn base. 1 he 
doctrine of an intelligent creator gain a clear advantage against 


I. Vide Sumkhya KgrikA No. 59. 
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'the Svvjjjkhyas, but as .soon as ;Sa)nkara brings in his Nirgujia 
Brahman, Brahman without attributes and Brahman without real 
activity, and takes the analogy of a magnet moving iron to show 
that a. thing thougn ilself devoid of motion may nevertheless 
cavsp motion, the argument twjw against himself. The <S{V«khyas 
may take their stand pn‘ the same analogy and say that for the 
.activity in inanimate Prakriti mere vicinity of the Purusha 
which is .admitted by them is quite enough, and that no motive 
power in the Purusha is therefore necessary. RArranuja iiere 
obsert'es th-nt both the arguments are,, not really distinct and 
that they had better been included in one Sutra. 

: Sandtara then' represents the -Saiwkhyas as illustrating from 
milb^ and-wateruheir -theory that' Praknti ’may by its very 
nature evolve itself for the sake of Purusha. He then proceeds to 
rebut the Suinkhyas. These inustralions are not admissible, because 
they do not conclusively bear out their theory. Scripture® teaches 
that the Deity presides over water. Every one observes that in 
the case of 'milk activity is due to^the atumcite cow, Ev*en water 
requires a low level. Here is no 'contradiction of statements 
with those in B. S. S. 11, i>’»4, for there is stated' ordinary 
Jiuman experience only. • .. 

Sumkara has not at all understood. the Shtra. It was shown 
in the last two Sutras that design and activity are both impossible 
in “dull Prak/-iti. It is ihGieforc natural that the S«wfchyas would 
maintain their design and activity by ^ illustrations of milk and 
water respectively.' They would point but that design i 6 possible 
in inanimate Prakiuti as various designs of foam in inanimate milk. 
Independent activity Vi- similarly possible in jnanimate-.Parknli as 
in inanimate water of rivers etc., and hence the third Sutra begins 
with ‘Paybmbuvat.’ If mere activity was to be maintained, the 
Siimkhy.as would have quoted S. P. S. III. 59, but they wanted 
to maintain 'activity and design holfif and therefore selected milk 
' and water as'ihei'r illustrations. Again, if, the motive of Prakrit! 

1. 1 Vide Si^wjkhya Kurik.1 No, > 57, * ■ 

3, Brih. Ill 7, 4 and. Ill 8, 9. etc., j. ■ 
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vas to be refuted here, the Sutrakfira ought to have said ‘AnnAm- 
buvat/ The argument' in this Sutra therefore is quite different 
from -what Sa?«kara uses. iSarnkara refutes activity and motive 
whereas the SfiirakAra simply supports his last two Sutras, refut* 
ing the ijiustrations again brought forth by the Sawfchyas. iS'amkara 
should not in the least be afraid that since their argument In S. 
P. S. HI. 59 is not refuted, they will again take their stand on it 
and urge another objection, for they cannot use th.at Illustration 
after they learn that the flow of milk is due to an auhnafe cause. 
Again, the argument of a '*Iow level*’ was not at all w’anted. 
5 awkara gains nothing out of it, since he wants to show that the 
flow of water is due to an intelligent cause. A'amkara had better 
avoided his confusion of ordinary experience ( Lokadrishti ) and 
Scriptural experience ( 5 Astradnshti ). He ought to have only said 
that in B. S. I, 4, 24 was meant nothing further than the sIm* 
pie negation of any sort of help from visible mears. 

-> 

Samkara now urges that, no externa) thing can impel or re^ 
strain the activity of Prakrit!. : Prakrit! stands related to none 
and occasional motion ( KAdAchitki Pravrilti ) Is not possible in 
inanimate Prakriti. The instrumentality of an intelligent being is 
thus a necessary inference and withont it the evolution of the 
Universe is an. impossibility. 

So far Samkara is indeed correct. But when he observes that 
the activity and nonactivity ‘dfiVwara are not contrary to » 9 ruti on 
account of his omnipotence an’d omniscience, and his ( isw’ara's ) 
being connected with the power of illusion, he spoils the whole 
case.'His fswara being a victim of Mslyu is no better than a hen- 
pecked husband. The Sawkhyas may amply attack him on this 
exceedingly weak point of Mdy». If 'the syteni of Sawkara be 
introduced, no superiority over the adversaries can be claimed and 
the advantage gained ‘on account of the theory of an intelligent 
designer would cease to be a real advantage." The SiitrakAra 
would cnly say tlmt Brah man is troffy "all-pow erful and has full_ 
Control over all powers suhordinote to and dependent on It. 

;?amkara then represynts’the'Samkhyas as urging thaf'graES 
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etc. emanate by their very nature without any external operative 
hnirvm'htaJit^, and answers that’ natural emanation (Svijbhuvika 
Farinuma) is objectionable. There is an instrumentality actually 
existing, because milk does -not exist el3e^Yhe^e than in the- 
female animal. * • - ' . . • 

,'!>a«ikara is here right. His interpretation would have however 
been a little more humorous and forcible had he translated Anyatnl* 
bhAvat as ' 5 n??gadau* and observed that' if milk is a natural 
emanation from gra'.s etc, it can even be had in horns etc. 
The 'Cha* in the Sutra suggests that even in. the emanation 
from grass etc. the animate cow etc. are at work.' 

.Sawjkara now proceeds to refute the argument^of purpose in 
Prakrit!. When no extra operative instrumentality is needed, why 
accept 'purpose*? Prakrit! is nonintelligent and certainly there 
cannot be any motive'^ in its development. It cannot work for 
the enjoyment of Purusha, because (i) in him no quality of 
pleasure or pain can be added, and (2) there will be no occasion 
for emancipation ( antrmokshapraSangah } In that case. If the 
operation of Prakrlti has for its aim the emancipation of Purusha, 
the operation is out of place, because (i) before it is even com* 
menced he is already free and (2) there will again be no enjoyment 
( BhogilbhAvah ) in that case. Desire cannot be the purpose of 
developjuent, because neither Prakriti nor Purusha can have de- 
sire. The operation cannot be explained on the ground that 
the perception ( Dnksahu ) ol Purusha and the power of creation 
( Sarga^akti ) in Prakrit! would otherwise go for nothing. Puiu- 
sha cannot be said to move Prakriti as a lame man moves a 
blind man^ or as a magnet moves iron. A lame man directs a 
blind man by word etc, but . the Soul, to which belong neither 
qualities nor activity, cannot manifest a moving power in any way. 
Nor can Purusha be said to move Prakriti by its vicinity, be- 
cause vicinity always remaining unaltered In the case of Purusha, 
operation would always be the consequence. Again in the case 

' - I. Madhwa takes this Adhikarana as a refutation of the 
ChArvAkas. - ' . ’ • 

a. Vide Sfimkhya Ks.rikA5 20-21. - - 
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of a magnet, vicinity is a function ( Vy-ipAra ) of the magnet 
and is not permanent. There is also a necessity of placing it 
in a straight line. In this Sutra is considered Praki-iti as 
on Purusha while independent Prakrjti was considered in the 
preceding Sfitra, and in both there is a want of motive. Samkara 
then proceeds to show that Prakriti Cvannot be active, since the 
relation of priticipai and subordinate is impossible in the three 
Gunas. The Gunas themselves may perhaps lose their own 
characteristics. There is again no external principle to stir up 
Prakriti. The Sfimkhyas are now represented as saying that 
the Gunas are capable of being unsteady. Prakriti is however 
not intelligent and the S.'iwkliyas cannot free themselves from 
the aforementioned faults. If intelligence is accepted in Prakriti, 
the Sunjkhyas will have to give up their own theory and e 
dorse Mayivvfida. Again without extra agency, the Gunas cannot 
evolve, or else emanation will continue for ever. 

Now the case put by the S.lwikhyas is similar and it is 
remarkable that ;S'amkara lias'" availed himself of this analogy. 
The Sntrakdra simply says that the analogy is not appropriate 
and does not allow his opponents to make use of it. Though 
Sarikara uses it to support his position — that a thing may itself 
be without motion and it may nevertheless cause motion — he 
dors not however allow his opponents to have a recourse to it. 
The argument ol motive also goes against .Samkara, How is 
*jada’ set In motion? .?a#»kara answers that ParaihCitman causes 
it to move. For what purpose doee He do so ? When the Supreme 
Soul is Aptakslnia and has no desire, with what object does 
lie evolve this world? . »Sla?«kara’s answer is ‘Because, He is 
associated with the poweV of illusion ' According to him, Mfiy.l- 
envIronedT^wara manifests this world of phenomena. Nescience 
naluralhj tends towards creation, and is in need of tic purpose. 
The S;V«khyas might as well say the same thing, putting Prakriti 
for Nescience or MAya. >Sa;»kara is thus not free from the charges 
bkbiight against the SAmkhyas, and his answer does not therefore 
seem to-be the answer intended by the Sutrakara, ivhen the 
Sa?«khya5 have wcllnigh said the same thing. The Sutrakara would 
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•rather say * Lokavat tu Lih\kaivaiyarn. ’ This is a commonsense 
Vaidika reply and is not at all open totheobjectiohbroughtagainst 
'the Sumkhyas, viz, the absence of a satisfactory motive in the cause. 
.»Siawikara is decidedly weak here. Hcobssr\'es that M.iya is possessed 
of Gunns ^^Gunamayi) and yet maintains against the S.hnkhyas 
that the relation of subordinate and • prinrfpal-Ang.'w/gibhava-is 
not possible in Gunas. Samkara’s indifTerent T'Vara cannot be 
active, since the Gunas possessed by M.Ay.l Iiaving no relation 
of subordinate and principal will always remain in cquilibr/um.- 
If Maya be called 6'attu’apradhfina, it may be urged against 
Samkara that Mi\yA at best would give rise to knowledge but never 
to activity, because activity is not a property of Sattwa, and in 
spite of Maya possessing the three Gu«a?, activity becomes yet Im- 
.possible for the simple reason that Angfwjgibfvlva is not admitted. 

RdmAnuja here observes that Brahman consisting of mere 
thought without any attribute whatsoever cannot be the motive 
power in Mdydvada too, and .Vawkara^s statement that 'nonactivity 
is due :o Brahman's own very nature and nt the same time motive 
power isduetoMayAetc.'(^^^v^<innT^thyi 3 [ st^dr'^)is 

.absurd. Tf in spite of Brahman's inherent inactivity Mdy’A is able 
enough to be thoroughly and independently active^ Prakriti can as 
weh be active similarly. If Maya lias to depend on fewara, there 
is the fali.acy of mutual dependence ( Anyony.i'<raya ), because 
the activity of MiiyA is the cau.se of superimposilion on .iswara 
and ibe superimposUion on Brahman is the cause of activity in 
Mays‘u Again if Maya can be a creator, Prakriti can as -well 
be so, for the superimposilion of its properties on Purusha is 
equally begtnningless. Again, just as the continuity of creation 
was shown by lilm against the S.b/ikhyas because of proximity 
of Prakriti and Purusha, the fame proximity of Bwara and 
Nescience being present in May.\vada, .S'awkara’s doctrine is 
equally open to tiie same fault ( NityasargApattih ). .Again, if he 
were anxious to rebut that fault by arguinjj that the Will of the 
environed fswara will control everything, .’^if'ikara cannot sticceed 
even there, for just the Will of the Individual Soul cinnot 
control ICarman, that of liwara cannot control M.lyA.- ft is 
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therefore clear that the advantage claimed against the Samkhyas 
on account of the theory of an intelligent creator, is not a reoJ' 
advantage if »Samkara’s view is at all adopted. 

^lawikara .finally takes up the last Siitra^ and points out 
cdncradfcCions in the Samkhya tenets, as lY his doctrine is 
entirely free from them. This Sfttra is excellently interpreted 
by, Rdmanuja and Nimbarka. Ramanuja after pointing out 
contradictions in the S;^f«khya tenets observes that M^y^vada 
is open to similar objections for the unchangeable Brahman 
cannot preside over Nescience and superimposition etc are an 
utter absurdity. The Samkhyas are a whit better than their 
adversary, since they accept a multiplicity of real Souls, but 
Samkara does not even admit that, and the settled order of 
laws of birth, death etc. is set at naught by him. If Samkara were 
to draw a difference of reality and unreality of Prakriti and establish 
his superiority over the Samkhyas, he should observe that neither 
his Nirguna Buliman nor»S.lmkhya Purusha can ever preside ‘ 
over something different fromt'hself. So far the SSmkhyas and- 
Samkara are equally wrong,- but 5 amkara is indeed more so, 
because he calls Prakriti unreal: The contradiction in his case 
is greater, for Brahman essentially and inherently of an opposite 
character has to preside over Mayd or Nescience. 

We may now see liow 5amkara refutes the Prak?-iiipari- 
nfimavada of the Samkhyas and establishes his own Brahmavivarta- 
vada and MaySparinS^mavAda, and weigh how far he is correct 
in doing so. 

It is well known that the. SA7»khyas infer the causality* of 
real Prakrifi from the compatibility of threefold existence and sup- 
port their inference by a »Sruli* 'Pradh&nat jagat jayate.’ Further 
they say that the effects are not unreal (Asat) but real (Sat),- 
and observe (i) that there must be some material cause for every 

1, Bhikshu directs the whole Adhikarajm against the 
SvabhAvavSdIn Bauddhas. 

2, Vide Sdmkhya Pravachana Si*itra x, 113. ^ 

3, Vide SSmkhya Pravachana Sfitra i, 17, . , 
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product, (2) that all is not produced. at all times and at all pla- 
ces, (3) that only the competent produces the .possible, and (4)- 
that the product^ is identical with the cause. They add that 
the Universe is real, because it is not the result of a .faulty 
cause® and because there is no confutation ( Badhaka ): The- 
product existed in Prakriti from time immemorial, its production 
and destruction therefore mean its manifestation from and solu- 
tion into the original identical* cause* 

The Mriyfivadin’ accepts the Sdmkhya doctrine / essentially 
with the only difference' that Prakrki is real, but that Mayu is- 
unreal. The product -may be real so far as the phenomenal 
state is concerned, but really speaking the product’is a figment. 
The product only appears to exist on account of the beginning* 
less Nescience, which every one experiences in the form of “ I 
am ignorant " The Mdyavadin supports his view from ^rutis- 
like * Indro mayabhih Purwrnpa iyate. ’ • > 

The Sa7«khyas rebut this view saying that the Universe does 
not proceed from nothing and thaticis not unreal because there 
is no confutation** and because it- is not the result of a -faulty 
cause, ir tile cause be an entity, the product ought to be an- 
entity, on .account of its union or identity therewith,' but H the- 
cause be a ncuentity the product must be much, more so. Some- 
thing unreal* as a hare's horn lias no existence whatsoever, 
iSamkara is certainly going against the Siitrakara, for tlie latter 
emphatically asserts the reality of Cause and ERect, Products 
cannot proceed from nonentity, for otherwise they will come out 
of a hare’s horn etc. If 5 awkara’s doctrine be accepted, there 
would follow an accomplishment of ends in the case of nonadive 
lazy people as well. The SutrakSra' delates that the nonexistence 
of things cannot be maintained, since we are ftcrtiff/Zv conscious of 
• I, Vide Sainkhya Pravachana Sutras I,- 115-118 and SAm- 
khya Karika No. 9. 

2. Vide Saijjkhya Pravachana Sff.'i'VI. 52. 

> „ 3. .-Vide S/imkhya Pravachana Si.i .is I, i2C-i2t. 

4. Vide SAtnkhya Pravachana Sfitfa * I, 7S-80. ' ' 

5. Vide SaiHkhya Pravachana Sutra J, 114. ’ 
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them. The Universe is not a dream etc., because there is a diffe- 
-rence in the two. The things of which we are conscious in a dream 
.are negated by our waking consciousness; not so the Universe. 
Again, if the Universe be unreal, efforts for deliverance are impos- 
sible. If /Sawhara were to hold thattlie Universe is cognised simply 
because of mental impression, he is entirely wrong, for mental im- 
pressions are themselves impossible witliout a real Universe.^ If 
he were to observe that cognition of the Universe and mental 
impressions are going on from time immemorial and that they 
are therefore beginningless, he Is simply evading a momentous 
question seeking shelter in an Andhaparampara. Mental impre- 
ssions are an impossibility without a real external entity, and 
external entities are cognised even without mental impressions 
The Universe therefore is not an unreality but a povUce rmUdj. 
So far the Sd?«khyas are entirely correct. .9awkara utilises these 
very Brahmasdtras^ to refute the KshanikavAdin and Vmi.lna- 
vAdIn Bauddhas, though they go equally again'st him. 

We may now consider whether the .Srutis that he frequently 
quotes can assist him in anyivay against the Samkliyas. The pas- 
sage of vital importance in this connection is * VdchArambhanam 
vikdro NAmadheyani ’ el^(ChhAn. VI, t, i). The SOtrakura Jiimself 
tenches that the word Atambhanam does not mean unreality ’ 
.(Mithydiwa) but * reality and nonduality ’ (Ananyatwa). If unreality 
.of products were the meaning, the passage would have been 
Vdcharambhanam Vikaro'x x'x x x MrittikA .Saty.l, but the 
Mantra' runs * Vacharambhawam x x x x x Mrltliha iti ^va 
satyani, ’ The meaning therefore is that nameable effects 
.are various names and forms of the cause and tha: tliey are 
nondifferent from it, just as- nameable effects like pots etc. are 
real -and nondifferent, because' they are nothing but clay (the 
word 'Iti' meaning ‘because’ ). Effects are real and nondifferent, 
for the very reason that they are nothing but Bralirran. If however 
the effects are unreal, there conies a summary end to the 
Causality of Brahman, for renl Brahman cannot really be the 
material cause of unreal products. If ' Vach’ y ‘‘'•aaam* means 
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* unreality, ’ the knowledge of all by means of that of One be*- 
comes an impossibility likewise. The Sutrakfira teaches -that } he 
Universe is real, for a thing is perceived only, if' it really and 
actiialiy exists. A nonentity is never perceived. The word .^Cha> 
in the Siitni. shows the connection of this Sutra with. ‘ Mrittikd 
iti eva satyam ’ and stgniftes that the effect is real, because it 
is a form of the cause. Again, if Sawikara were to say that an 
effect' may be a mere unreal name and yet percjv'ed, he is certainly* 
wrong for in that case a pot must be actually perceived ( even 
if it be not really existing ) on ,the nominal assertion of ^some 
one that V there .'is arpot ", As a matter qf Tact, he. has utterly 
failed to understand this Sutra and; has therefore contrived- 
to read it ‘'Bhavat cha upalabdheh ’ .a reading not to be found 
in any of the hitherto published eight Bhashyas. The Sutrakara 
emphaticallydeclares in the next Sutra on the ek^idence of Chhdn; 
VI, 2, I and * Yadidam Kincha tat saiyam ’ etc,' lliat the Uni- 
verse really -exisia. And df anybody were to doubt the existence 
of the -Effect before its •mam‘festaiion,‘ ( Chh.in, Ilf, ip/r. Tait, 
if, *7, i"), the Sutrak'ara answers that from the supplementary 
passage ( Vakya^eslia ) it is certain that the -Effect existed in ,a 
subtle form even before its manifestation. The word ‘ asit ’-in 
the 6'ruti corroborates -this very -view. The arguments advanced 
_by the Samkhyas in S. K. No, 9- show conclusively that-, the 
Universe is real and the Sutrakara adds one more argument of 
his own that the effect is inhercnily-f Samawfiyena ) connected 
with the cause and that it is brought out by. the skill ,ol‘ the 
Artist of iirtjsls. This Inherence is possible only, if , both the 
forms of. Cause and Effect are real and eternal. If this Inherence 
is not accepted, there would be no .Niyamaka, and- the Effect 
would then be an unreality. The .word *Almanam’in ‘itmanam 
svayam akuruta ‘ clearly proves that the Universe is are«d lprm 
of Brahman. The Sutrakara in the next two Sutras proceeds 
to show by illusiratfons-how.an existing effect is sometimes 

• manifest and at other times not so. Just as a folded piece -of 
cloth is not distinctly manifest, hut whtn it - is -unfolded it “Ts' 
riohrly perceived, the Universe' "when involved 'ih ' Brahman is 
not manifest, but when it is evolved it is ’dlstthctlyTtraoifest. 
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Just as the various positions of the vital PMna do not at all 
•imply that the Pranas are different or that they are nonexistent, 
'the Universe too is neither different nor nonexistent. The whole 
bf this Adhikarana goes strongly against Samkara^ for it distin* 
cCtly teaches that the Universe is not only real but nondiifcrent 
from Brahman. ’ * Vacharambha«am vikAro Namadheyam ' etc is 
to be interpreted in the light of this Adhikar.uia, and it is ma* 
nifest from this Adhikara«a that * Vdcharambhana-n ’ etc. does 
not teach unreality but on the other hand emphasises the reality 
and nondijjerencc of the Universe from Brahman. 

The second passage which .S'awifcara resorts to is ‘Indro Maya- 
-bhih purunipa tyate, ' ( Brih. 11 , 5, 18 ). The passage reads 
f jyate ’ and not ‘ Bhavaih ' Brahman’s becoming multiform is not 
therefore unreal ( Mdyjka ) but real and volitional, The cogni- 
.tion of products as something different from Brahman is certainly 
due to MAyA, that is to say, .« drfeet in the funcftcti of Buddhi, 
Braliman did become many and everything is therefore a form 
■of Brahman and as such quite real. But the cognition that this 
is a distinct jar and not n form of Brahman is certainly due to 
the Nescience affecting the Individual Soul, If ^amkara were 
correct, the word MAyA would have been present in ‘ Rupam 
Rripam Pratirupo Babhviva' and the passage would have then 
been ‘Rupam RApam MayayA PratirApo Babhuva’ and not merely 
'RApam Rupam’ as we liave it actually. The very absence of 
• MAyayA ' in ‘ KApam ’ etc Is enough to show that Brahman's 
being multiform is not unreal, but real. 

The passage ‘MAyAm tu Prakritim Vidy.U ’ ( 6’ve, IV, 10) 
teaches that MAyA Is Prakriti or real causal form of Brahman^. 
The 5 ruti ‘ Purusham Brahfhayonim ’ etc. goes contrary to the 
view that Prakriti is unreal MAyA, and Mahe^wara unreal Jiwara. 
The pass^es like ‘ AtonyadArtam * etc. do not teach that the 
Universe is unreal but teach that Brahman R really inanda 
jnhnite and manifest, whereas the effects are Duhkhlns since 
ihe Ananda portion is not manifest but contealed In Jada 
and Jiva. , . 

I, Compare wi Vn 
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The passages ‘Nedani yad updsate'. (Tal, 4) etc. and ‘Ta ete 
fiatyAh ki\mil AnritupidlirmAh (Chhin. VII, 3, i) etc. can similar- 
ly be demonstrated' as failing to support the doctrine of MiiyiV. 

And if 5 awkara were yet to persist in his MAydydda on the 
evidence cf a passage* from Gaucfapadavdrtika.he should be answered 
that the illustrations in the Srutis arc quite distinct from those 
resorted to by Gau^fapada. Nay, those that consider the 
Universe as unreal are looked upon as Asuras by Krishna in His 
Bhagawndgltd XVI, 8. There are numerous passages like *Purush3 
evaridam sarvam ' in support of the Doctrine of Brahman. 

People perceive Mdydvdda in the 5 rutis for want of necessary 
concentration. When Kapila cannot be recognised as ^'ptntama, 
Gaurfapada will hardly be looked upon even as an dpta. Brah- 
man is rightly undestood and realised only through Bhakiiyoga 
by Edtlardyana, «Suka etc, on whom God has passed His special 
Grace. It cannot be known by the haphazard® yoga as of Gau* 
(/apdda It is therefore unfair to twist the various .STatis to fit 
in the doctrine of Mayd. ■''' ' 

Again' If Gauefapada's view be for a lime admitted, it 
would follow from the analogy of magicians that just as they 
possess a real power of e.xhibilion. Brahman will have to be 
admitted as one having n reaf power, and it will then be ‘savijeshi.* 
Moreover, even if we accept aa orTt'? 1 

-si'n it would^ from the analogy of a dream, 

follow ihit Brahman, the lookcr-on of the Universe and of the 
Individual Souls, gets the final release, and not the Individual 
Soul, for the ^^erson perceiving objects, and uot the objects per- 
ceived in the dream, later on finds out his own mistake after 
waking. The efforts of the Soul for dellvenince would thus be 
entirely out of place. As for Vdehaspati s view, it is dccidely against 

t. VUc Purushottamaji's Upantsh^d Dlpik.is, especially 
Krisinhntdpini Dipikd. 

3. w ^ s;qi t u krAs 

3. S? 1 r 

4. Vide 
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common sense. Nobody would create anything, if he himself is to* 
be unpleasantly fettered by that creation of his own. The Srutis 
like * % ^qpRFirgJTm:’ etc. are undoubtedly 

against' this doctrine of Avidyfi. Again, when the whole Universe 
is simply an imagination of the Soul, Scripture, the teacher.aiid- 
the taught are all a figment, and efforts for deliverance quite 
imaginary. Even if we take Pauchadasi’s^ view, the Srutis like 
and. Sutras like etc. run counter against 

this doctrine. Moreover, if Nescience hasno beginning, it should have 
no end, for whatever has no beginning has no end. If ignorance is- 
thus eternal, even knowledge can neverput a stop to it. The analogy 
of a rope and a snake implies that there is a real rope having 
a real form, that there has been a real snake of a similar shape, 
and that there is a real person who is deluded in real darkness 
because of a ftiinilar/ty of form in a rope and a snake. It would 
therefore follow from this analogy that Brahman has a fcrm, that 
the Universe is real and hzs a. similar form, that the Individual 
Soul is not a mere reflection but a real wiineasinij entityt' 
and finally that that real Soul is deluded by- real Nescience. 
This certainly goes against Samkara, who accepts Brahman 
to = be formless, ilie Univ'erse to be unreal and so on. 
Even the 5 utra 3 etc. ( B. S. Ill, 2, 3. )• 

cannot bear out .S’amkara’s doctrine. The Sutrakdra there teaches- 
that the creations'of the ilreamimj Soul are not at all real, because 
they do not present the nature pf real objects. The Author of the 
Sfitras therefore makes a distinction between the objects seen by 
the’dre’aming Soul and the objects by which the lonkimj Soul is- 
surrounded, and declares . the 'fornirr to bean illusion. Had' the 
Sutfakub^ desired to say that all this Universe is an illusion,.he 
could have distinctly said so here. He however means that the 
objwts seen by the ' Soul are '/nfse,.. but that those by 

^^walinn person are real. It is here remarkable that .Sa?«kara's 

1, ^ tnt: I 
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o\ni interpretation . o£ this - Sutra goes directly against him. 
i^nikara’’s obseryations against the Sumkhyas in the Praknt- 
yailhikarana also turn against htmseU. The promissory statement 
(PratijrtH) and the illustrative instances ( Drish/'inttis ) cannot be 
satisfactorily reconciled in the Vivarfei doctrine, because impUca- 
tion ( Lakshan'i ) 'will have then to be resorted to. The original 
moon is indeed not the m'ltcrial cause of the appearance oi a 
duality or multiplicity of moons. Again, if Brahman be the 
material cause ( in 5amkara’s sense ) of the Universe, the body 
irill be the material cause of Atman, because of the superirapo- 
sition of Atman on the body. l\oi» can iSamkara gainsay the 
.superimposition of the Soul on the body, after once admitting it 
in his Adhyasabhilsbya. As a matter of fact, the body is only 
the substratum ( AclhisbAanam) and npfc the material cause (Up.V 
danam ) of that error. . Moreover the illustmtions of clay etc; in 
the Vedos and of a ringlet etc, in . the SmritU are against him, 
for they do not at-all teach the mirealily of the Universe. Fur- 
ther, when unreaViby is thus .not expressed in Scripture, he ought 
not to have -said * Yatheti * .as if it were quite expressed, because 
to iSvetiketu jars etc. are, not at all unreal. .And finally, if he 
were to .say that nwealUy is yet (o be established, he is still 
wrong, for, his weak argument'; can never succeed*- there. 

• 'Again, if the effect be a fi^eut, everything becomes topsy- 
turvy. The activity ^kartritvnnj) of the deluded person with refe- 
rence to the error of ' perceiving silver in stead of mother-of- 
pearl is unreal. Nor can a mere looker— on he called a doei\ 
because the looker-on -is without Will. Brahman actually thought 
‘‘ Let me be many ” and Let me emanate names and forms 
This is certainly not a delusion, for no sane man ever says “ Let 
me be deluded, let me see silver instead ' of mother-of-pearl 
Again, the looking on in an error is never preceded by Thought. 
Further, Brahman does not delude others as n ' magician, because 
the objects being delusive Brahman itself will be deluded oh seeing 
them.' .Again, superim[)osed . omuiscieiice is unreal and «Samkara’s , 

1. Vide jSrutaprakju'iikA. . - ^ 
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troubles to prove Brahman’s omniscience go quite fruitless. Again, 
thoughtful activity is. not possible in a magician. Even admitting 
the same in him for the sake of an argument, God being Paramjl- 
pta, will never say ‘Karavani* without real Karfcritwara. And still 
further, ifot only the illustrations are all in favour of Parirtama 
Vfida but they are quite inappropriate in the case of Vivarta, for 
silver and a snake are not known by knowing mother-of-pearl and 
rope respectively. 

But while the Brahmaparinuinavridins are thus engaged in 
refuting the Vivarta doctrine, the defender:, of the S imkhya system 
urge that the promissory statement and illustrative instances do not 
■conclusively show that Brahman is the material cause. They fur- 
ther assert that emanation from Brahman has not a sound basis. 
Finally, they maintain that. the Fourth Piida of the First Adhyaya 
is not devoted by the Siitrakira to the refutation of Prakriti being 
the material cause of the Universe, for there are no direct 
• Sfitras to that effect, and that when Prakriti is thus a material 
cause, there is no need of going to'the, length of calling Brahman 
’to be the material cause of the Universe. 

-Let u&.see how the Sutrakdra meets these grave objections. 
..Promissory statement, and illustrative instances consistently refer 
to Chh. VI, 1,. HI. 4 -and there is no need to ran to other un- 
known 5rutis for them, n A« vast majority of commentators viz. 
-SajTikara, Bamdnuja, Bbaskara, .Nimbarka and Vallahha refer them 
-to, these very passages. • ..The Sutvakata apeeially wses the word 
Prakriti, to retort thc.Sdmkhyas, .who boldly .take the Br.ahman of 
the Upanishads to mean; thier own Prakriti. The Sfitraklra un- 
■doubtedly takes Prakriti in the etymological sense of the material 
.cause and not -in the Rudhi sense, ,and emphasises that Brahman 
is Prakriti or^ the material cause, and not that Prakriti is Brahman 
or Great. The eraanation^^f Brahman is therefore based on the 
most solid .basis of clear and distinct jStutis like * ^ snuTR 
tcT ’ ‘ mt, w V ^ 

jl-qniTj;’ ‘ snw etc. and Smidtis like ‘ 

etc* which can 

never be satisfactorily esplained, if the emanation of brahman .is 
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iot accepted'. Purther, the Sfitrakara 'has from’ the beginning' of 
the Tirst P.^da of the Pirst Adhyjiyst 'down to the end of the Foui^h 
Piida of that Adhyaya repeatedly shown in various forms that ’no* 
thing but Brahman is j)rimarny the hiaterial cause. There ‘ is no 
harm, if the SuTjikhya Prak)iti be accepted '^as an intermediate 
^ Avuntara ) material ' cause.' ’ 'But nothing hut Brahmau, hot 'even 
5arira, sakti, etc. is the primarn material cause, because the inqui- 
ry is about Brahnan itself and the second Sfitra 

defines -Brahnan, and neither Prakriti, nor Msiya-environed 
Iswara, nor imputation, nor the liody, nor the power of Brahman. 
Brahmau alone is therefore primarily the material cause of the Uni- 
verse, fisr then alone everything being an emanation of Brahman, 
the faiowledge of Brahman can satisfactorily convey a knowledge 
of Its own nou-differeut forms. The passage srdt 51157 % 

( Tait. IIT, 1) interpreted' by Hhe ■•aid of Pdmni '1/4, ^0 
clearly teaches that Brahnum Itself •"•and nothing else is the 
material cause. The Frafci purposely reads ‘ yatah ^ in stead of 
' yasmiU’ implying that Brahman ik’ so glorious ,that eyerj^iug 
really emanates from It and that Tt yet remains unchangeable 
( Avyayam ) like • the celestial Cow (Kdmadhenuh), heavenly Tree 
(Kalpadrumali) ’or the divine Gem’.(Chintdma?iih).-Refiecttoa (Abhi- 
dhyCaiara ) is itself impossible in any. other entity - hue Brahmah. 
The Texts tejich that Brahmau is the source etc. of all, B. €f. X, 8. 
^mtis distinctly teach that the Unive^e is evolved- ’out o£-aud 
•dissolved into Brahman. Brahman therefore is not simply a mere 
"Nimitta Kara'nam'butthe essential and-jnn/er»dl cause of the Universe. 
‘Again, Brahman, Itself is "the Subject,^ the Object etc, Thera 
is thus not the slightest’ necessity to rim to real or unreal- Prakriti. , 
The same <Sruli further on sings the Glory of'Brahman calling the 
•emanation of the Universe out of Brahm'aii ‘to be a Sukritam. Tt 
is worthwhile to "observe here that there is moTaention* at all of 
real or unreal Prakriti when an'iinportont question' of the material 
.cause is discussed in the UpanisbadsT The '"Foni* too iS nothing 

' 1. ^ ^ W ^ 

■ ' *- ' ----- 
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because aU SotiIb are Trith'm all bodies. Again, it is impossible to 
maintain the Silmkhya tenet, , as there are no parallel instances, 
because *Sawkara would not accept Ether to I»e all-pervading, since 
it is a so-called product oE Brahman. 

2sow all this is a heap o£ inconsistencies. We shall presently 
see that the hiults pointed out against the Samkhyaa are not due to 
multiplicity but rather to the all-pervading character (^^yapabatvam} 
o£ the Sonl, and »Sambara himself, accepting the Soul to be all- 
pervading, is equally open, to similar charges; He accepts Ad^ish^am 
as the cause of series of imputations (PpiidhipararaparS), now this 
Adriah^am rests in Brahman ( Brahmasvariipasritam ) ■ and cannot 
therefore partition Brahman, and hence cannot limit the experiences 
of each particalai* Soul. The same confusion therefore arises in . 
the case of ^Samkara’s Atman too as in the case of the'Suj?ikhya 
Punwha. Again, if Brahman becomes connected with Imputation 
or Adrishiam, Brahman would itself lose Its own characteristic 
( Svarfipam ). And if he were to takeshelter in Abhisandhya etc. 
and say that they are the cause of-'AdrishMm, even such a siipposh 
tioii cannot .assist ’ him, because -Irralities cannot be partitioned, 
they' being Brahman. And if Sat ' ura would go to the length of 
accepting parts even in Brahman, : id say that the locality of im- 
putation-environed Brahman diffeu from that of Brahman ‘Dot- 
environed by imputation, he cannot free himself from the fault, 
because all localities are still included in all imputations and the 
confusion remains the same as befox*e'. Against Ahmkara the 
Sanikbyas' would very satisfactorily , urge ' the multiplicity 
of Purushas ' from the several allotment of birth etc.^ 
And if the Jlilyavudin were ; to say that there being 

a difference in its investments Hpridhi ),' multiplicity attaches 
seemingly to One Soul, as is the case with space on account of 
jara etc., the Samkhyas wonld rightly answer • that investment is 
then different but not that to which it -belongs,, and the absurd 
consequences of such an opinion are obvious. The death of one 
individual would in that case imply that of another. Again, bond- 
age and liberation cannot, simultaneously belong to one. Again, 

' 1. S- P. S, I, 149 and YI, 45 etc, ; ... 
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but Brahman. Hereby are re£utcd-are refuted^-all the doctrines con- 
cerning the origin o£ the world whicli are opposed to Brabmavada*. 

—— 0000 —— 

The Prameya Section. 

(b) PUIiUSHA. 

iSamkara and the Samkliyas both agree in calling Piirusha to 
be intelligence ( Chit ), all-pervading ( Vyupakah ), disembodied 
( Kevalali ), indiiFerent ( Madhyastlmh ) and inactive (Akarti), They 
essentially differ only in one point. The SAmkbyas accept an 
infinite multitude oE Purushas. To iSimkara accepting the unity 
of the Soul, such a multiplicity is a figment. He attempts to 
explain the plurality o£ Souls by bis tisiial recourse- to Nescience. 
The Individual Soul is really nothing but Brahman, but appears 
many on account o£ Ignorance. . He observes that iE many per- . 
vading Souls be accepted, a-confusion of actions and their results 
w6nld be the consequence, e.g. if one Soul is connected with pleasure, 
'all Souls would in that case be so connected. Again, the Principle o£ 
miseen (Adrishfain) is not inherent in Purusha but abides in Prakriti, . 
and cannot limit the e.vperience o£ pleasure and pain for each indivi- 
dual Purusha, because Prakrit! is the same for all Purushas. Nor 
can Resolutions (Abhisandhyu) etc. furnish a reason for limitation, 
for they are formed through the general connection of Purusha and . 
the inner organ (Antahkaranan?^ , in proxiiaity to sU ParusbsB.' 
Even if a difference of locality were assumed, that is not possible,. 

.1 i ?r. i, Y. 

•2 ^ i 
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becaTise all Sonia -are ‘vrithin all bodies. Again, it is impossible to 
maintain the Samkhya tenet, as there are no parallel instances, 
because ^Samkara would not accept Ether to he all-pervading, since 
it 23 a so-called product o£ Brahman. 

Xow all this is a heap o£ iuconsisteucies. '^^'’e shall presently 
see that the faults pointed out against the Suwkhyas are not dne to 
multiplicity but rather to the all-pervading character (Vyapakatvam) 
of the Soul, and Aamkara himself, accepting tlie Sonl to be all- 
pervading, is eq[nally open to siimlaT charges; He accepts Adjish/am 
as the cause of series of imputations (Up‘idhtparampard), now this 
Adrishfam rests in Brahman ( Brabmasvnn'ipasrjtam ) and cannot 
therefore partition Brahman, and hence cannot limit the experiences 
of each particular Soul, ' The same conftision therefore arises in . 
the case of jShmkara’s Atman too as in the case of. the Sa/ukhya 
Purusha. Again, if. Brahman becomes connected with Imputation 
or Adrlsb/ain, Brahman would itself lose Its own characteristic 
( Svanlpam ). And if he were to takeshelter in AJjhisandhyu etc. 
and say that they are the cause of-*Adrish/am, even snob a supposi- 
tion cannot .assist ” him, because •lo''aUtie 5 cannot be partitioned, 
they' being Brahman. And if ’ ura would go to the length o£ 
accepting parts even in Brahman, t id say that the locality of im- 
putation-environed Brahman d!ffei^ from that of Brahman not- 
environed by imputation, he cannot free himself from the fault, 
because all localities are etill included . in all imputations and the 
confusion remains the -same as before. Against ‘Simkara the 
Synihbyas’ would very satisfactorily urge the multiplicity 
of Purushas from the several allotment of birth etc.^ 

And if the Milyilvadin were 7 to say that there being 

a difference in its investments '( TJptidhi ),• multiplicity attaches 
seemingly to One Soul, as is the case with space • oh accoimt of 
jars etc., the Samkhyas would rightly auswer • that investment is 
then different but not that to which it belongs, and .the .absurd 
consequences of such an opinion ace obvious. The death of one 
individual would in that case imply that of another. Again, bond- 
age and liberation caimot simnUaneoutly belong to one. Again, 


' 1. S. P, S. I, 14D and VI, 45 etc. . 
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the coniiiDctioh and non*coiijiiiictiou of the sky witli flinoke are nof 
cbntradictory,'*£or conjunction is’ not pervasion, and tlie Milyuvadin- 
gains nothing by'that illustration. The Samkhyas are certainly free- 
from the charge of such an absurdity in this* case at any rate. Th^re 
is nc* imputation of incompatible conditions ( bondage etc. ) to a 
Soul existing everywhere throughout all, as one, i. e. as a monad. 
Though the attribute of another be ascribed to the Soul, its real 
existence in the Soul does not follow from the imputation, because 
the Soul is unconnected. And a** for iSrntis teaching uon*duaUty, 
they speak of it generically. From the separate allotment of 
birth, death, organs, and. the diversity of occupations at the same 
time, and also from the different modifications of the three Gimas, 
plurality of Souls is an ascertained fact.^ 

Again, the Sutrakru'a himself would attack 5amkara uu his 
weak point of Pratibimbavrida. lleflection (Pratibimba) is impos- 
sible liecause (1) Brahman i9'tofmle«s, (2) because the reflection 
would require some iutenVfition (^^yavadhrmam), and in the present; 
case Milyfi etc*, alone can be-lhe'intcrvcntion, now when' Brahman 
is thus Mfiyu-intevvened It cannot be' reflected, for otherwise the 
reflection of 'even o curtain-intervened being .would be possible, 
(8) because the locality of the reflection itself' cannot be the same 
as of the substance -(Bimba)- that is reflected, (4) because Bimba 
and Pratibimba should lie exactly alike, but in the present case 
Bimba is inactive while Pratibimba U active, and therefore the 
Text-‘Dvu8uparnri etc.’ goes against -Famkara, (5) because the Sutra 
^Gubfim pravish/au’ ( B. S. I, 2, 11 ) clearly ascertains that differ- 
' ence in locality (Desabhedah) of Bmhtruin and Jiva is impossible, 
(6) because Krishna teaches tlwt the Soul is an Amsa and not a 
Pratibimba (B.,G. XV, 7), (7). because ecnancipation in that case 
would be nothing but the loss of Self ( Jivohunih ) and. Moksha 
would cease to be the greatest achievement (Paramapurusharthah 
nay, Moksha itself would be something unreal, and lastly (8)>becaus0-' 
if reflection'* be' admitted,* lihcration-in lifetime (Jivaiimuktih) cannof 
be accounted for, since the subtlc (lingara)'sarira would continue to 
exist.' Reflection- is 'possible neither* .in^ the inner organ ’(• Antah^ 


1. ■ Vide S. K. 18. 
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kavanam) nor in Hescience)because.both-o£^hem are impure and unclean, 
lilven granting that reflection is possible, tlie Soul would experience 
worldly existence, so 'long as the subtle body continues, and there 
will come off the jiml release when tlie subtle is of?, any how Jivan- 
nmktih cannot be accounted for.by the Miivavadm. Mere existence. 
o£ the. body may at best be accepted as in Sushupti,,bnt not at 
all its activity.! Tor the same. reasons reflection, in I^escience is 
also impossible. K iTescience rests in-Braliman, Brahman becoming, 
the substratum would Itself be posses'^ed of attributes (Savisesham). 
Nay Brahman Itself will then be ignorant® ( Ajnanin ). The ’pas- 
sages etc. do not illustrate the' Prati- 

bimba doctrine. .They explain how Brahman in spite of Its being 
one assumes many forms*. The above arguments are excellently 
summarised iu the following KArikils of the Tattwadipanibhandha^. 


• •S'amkara however persists in th^&eabsurdities’in spite of the Sutra- 
kura’s distinct teaching that the Soul is'tvn Amsa (B.S.II,S, 48 to 58). 
The word 'Abhfisah’ there cannot assist him, because it may mean 
a ?tcUHT?r, as Ramanuja takes it. That Tsishnava-AchArya shows 
that the arguments of iSamkara {ire fallacious. It may also mean 
that the Soul is an Abhusah, because the prominence of Xnanda is 
not developed in the Soul. This interpretation would not neces^ 
sitato a change of the reading ‘Abjl^a eva eba’ into AbhasAh eva cha 
in B. S. H, 3, 50. At any rate it is Certain that the word* *AbhSsah’' 
there is not at all used in 4S\mlmr.i’s sense. When the- Soul is 
perceived only as the SadaTnwh of Brahman, it is called AbhAsah, 

], ‘V’idvantriandaiiani. - . , - 

. 2. jSuddhudvaitara&rtandah. 

- 

' 4. Fora detailed scholarly refutation of. the six different fioctlqns- 

of ‘the Svmkara achool on this point, consult the Avaranabhan^h. 
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and ^heu it is perceived as Sadamsnh and Chidamsah both' it is 
Pratibimbam, 

, A few more arguments are to be supplemented to these. If 
-Samkara obstinately persists iu maintaining his doctrine, he will 
have to accept the reflection of wind in a log of wood, for "Brah- 
man is as formless as wind, and Avidjd etc. ns incapable of refle- 
ction as a log of wood. Again, just as the Jnunavnpa Brahman 
is reflected in the form of the Soul, the Sadrupa aud Aoandan'pa 
should also be reflected, aud there should be corresponding reflec- 
tions to these two also. Further, the Soul will be Sarvjna for it 
is one and it is a looker-on of all imputations, and the Kinchijnatva 
of the Soul would be hard to account for. And when the Soul 
by its very constitution is thus Sarvajna, the senses (jn'nend- 
riyuni ) would be purposeless. And Anally, when the Soul itself is 
a mere reflection, why should Krishna teach its immortality on the 
evidence of ♦S'rutis and why should the Sutrakdra say ‘Ntltmd Uniter- 
nityatviichcha tilbhyah’ in hVB.^S.II, 3. 17, since a reflect! n is by 
no means eternal and iifimortal"? .Famkora’s doctrine Is therefore 
against Aryan Theology, 

As for passages teaching Non-duality, they teach it neither 
in .Sawikara’a nor in Kapila^s sense. ‘Tattvamasi' and similur pas- 
sages simply mean tliat just as rings etc. being forms aud portions 
of gold, are nothing but gold essentially, the Universe aud the 
Souls both being forms aud portions of impartible Brahman are not 
different from It.^ . , 

-The following verse i< both interesting and instructive on 
this point: — ' , ^ ' 

3 I ■ ' ' 

. g IM n 

1, • sq q I ?i*n II 
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It 18 mmecessary to add that the whole of the' Second Pjida of- 
the First Adhy^lya, the Bhumudhikarana,' the Ikshatiharmildhika- - 
rana, the Daharddhikarana; the Anukntyadhikarana, the Pramitya- 
dhikarana, the Karapanfidhikarana, the Jyotiradbikarana -and n 
large number of similar Adhikaranas are completely 'against the 
Muydvfvdin in this matter. • ' 

Let us now turn our atteiition‘'to the Sdmkbyas. The- Si.tra- 
hura would not for a moment tolerate that the Soul is merely 
-Chidrfipa^. ■ The Suti-akdra would certainly oppose them when they 
say ‘Nirgnnatwjiima chiddbarma®*, and observe against them *Jnota 
cva'cha^. The Soul is not only Chidri-pa, but Lt is as well Chidguna 
in spite of its being Kirguna. The Sutrakara takes 'Uirguna* only 
as without ordinary attrilmtes."* Samkara is therefore wrong in sid- 
ing with the Samkhyas and endorsing their view that Brahman U 
out-and-out l^irguna. ’ 

Again, the Sutrakiira would not let the Sdmkhyas go without 
criticism, when they say tliat Piinishajs All-pervading. He ela- 
borately maintains the atomic she of Purusim and this account? 
for the unusual length of tlie Utkrilntigatyadhikarana, and Dr. 
Thibaut is entirely correct in observing that there can be no douU 
4hai Samtera’s itiierprefation of B. S. 11. S. 29 is exceedingly 
forced. The Soul is atomic (Anuparimravr.b), otherwise in passing out,' 
mentioned in Ifau. Up. Ill 3, itsgoing ('Kau. I, 2)and ilB retuming 
(Bnh. W, 4,8), caimol V>e accounted lof. Ooing and rcbiming are 
connected with the SoiiU, Scripture teaching pervasion refers to 
Brahman’^. Munddka, HI, 1, 9, iSvc. V, J) etc. make a direct statement 
that the Soul is atomic. Sensation can extend over the whole body in 
spite of the SouVe being Atomic, just as the coolness of sandal ointment 
applied on a part spreads on the whole skin. The Soul too has a 
special abodo^. Intelligence is a quali^ of Jiva, and just as odour 

1 . S. P. S. VI, oO. 2.- s. P.--S-.'"l, 14G. 3. B. S. II, 3, 
18. 4. fidir jp: i B. S; III, 2, 22. 

5. Brih. IV, 4, 1, IV, 4, 2, IV, 3, 17. C. Brih. IV, 2, 20, IV, 
2, 22, mid Tait. TI, I. 7. I’m, IV. G,-ChhSn VIII, 3, 3,' -and 
Brih. IV, 3, 7, ' 
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extends beyond the odorous’substaace, intelligence extends beyond- 
the Soul. This is corroborated by Scripture iu ICau. IV, 4, 20 
nnd Brills I, 4, 7. iSamkara presumes to call this Siddhauta view 
to be a mere purvapaksha nnd observes that the Soul is called 
Atomic haring for its essence the qualities of Btiddhl. This is a 
grave objection. The Soul is nothing but Brahman to iSamkara, 
niid the Soul has for its essence the qualities of Brahman, if at all 
Brahman is admitted by him to have any qualities. It is a blasphemy 
to say that the Soul hag for its essence the qualittes of Buddhi, 
for in that ca^e the Soul being principally alike Buddhi, *Shmfcara 
attributes his own jadavAditva even to Scrlptnre. -Simkara is 
entirely ignorant of the meaning of this and the following three 
Sutras. After establishing the Amitva of the Soul, the Sutra- 
kara corroborates it, refuting an anticipated argument that the 
Soul is Brahman and therefore all-prevading as Brahman on the 
evidence of ‘ Tattwamasi * etc -. ' The Siitrak 'va answers that the 
Soul is called B/ahman, beesmse the Soul essentially possesses the 
([uality of , Chaitanya, its 'AU&nda portion being as yet involved. ' 
Tbe following observations in- the Annbbrishya may be’ read with 
advantage in this connection:— 

. Nor is this designation of tbe Soul as Brahman in * Tattwamasi ’ 
aiid similar passages groundless, for it is observed in Scripture 
that after the Soul getar em3adpati<m from the worldly^ existence, 
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he contlni\e'J to Jje itiuan i for eternity and his inanda portion is then 
permanently developed. Tiie Sonl is like a Prince, just as a Prince, 
is a Would-be King, .so is the ladtvidiiaT.Soul Would-be Brahman. 
Even in the 'Worldly condition, the designation, in /TattwamasP-is 
appropriate, because -just as virile •i>ower potentially exists in, a 
child, Ananda top potentially exists in, the Soul. By means of 
devotion^ the potential Ananda in thfe Soul ^.becomes actually, ma^. 
nifest. In the worldly state therefore* only the Sadam^a and the, 
Chaitany:*?»5a are manifest, while in the Sampatti state even the Xna-- 
nda portion will become manifest. If tiiis is not accepted and the Soul 
19 looked upon as AnandfiTiwa even in this condition,- the Soul would 
have hi? Inanda rannifest even now, and liis worldly state would 
then be impossible to account for. If on the other hand diva is not' 
accepted as Anandrimsa at all, liis Aoanda in the Sampatti state will in 
that case be impossible to account for. If a limitation be set th&t the-' 
Soul is only Sachchit andlthat BrahmMi isAuands, there will be a con- 
tradiction of ^Srutis like .*‘Brabmaiva santBrabma.Apyeti” etc. It is 
therefore reasonnble-to accept tliat-thoi.^onl.is potentially. Ananda- 
nm. The Soul is therefore atomic.jbnly so long as-his Anandilmsa 
is not developed In him. -Sarnkara is tipis decidedly wrong in con-, 
uecting the .Soul essentially .with Buddbi and confounding the nor- 
mal atomicity of the Soul with the essential pervasion of Brahman 
in which the Anandum«a is- fully and permanently manifest. It is 
interesting tf> read the Anubhashya ..III, n in this connection. - 
Again, the Shtrakiira would -not but-yefute the Sumkhya tenet 
tliat the Soul is not active, iSamkara is certainly wrong here in. 
siding with the Silmkhyas. The Sutrakjlra shows that the Sotil is 
active on account of Scripture teaching his activity as well, as hli 
wandering about (Brih. 11,1,18, amllVjS, 12). Scripture speaks of his 
taking the instruments (Karotmui) in Brih. II. 1, 17 .and -18. The 
Soul is an agent because it is designated as such (Tait.II.5) with regard 
to actions' and tliere would be n cluuigo of the designation if the 
Soul were not Boi IE the Samkbya? were’ to say that ’the Soul should 
always do what is pleasant provided he is an independent agent, 
the Sfitrakdra answers that justastheSamkhyaPurusha.is^indepen-' 
1. As taught by SanatkiunSra to'Karada hi Chhair. I’ll. 
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-dent regarding . enjoyment and in spite o£ this^ just as that Purushi 
has to experience unpleasent things the Soul may be independent’ 
as an agent and yet he may have to do unpleasant things. Nor is the 
Soul exactly like Brahman that he may always do pleasant things, 
for his powers are not only limited but reversed. Again, the powers 
of work and • knowledge are fully developed after concentration, 
in the absence of which the. Soul does pleasant and unpleasant 
things, since its mind is wavering, though the Soul is itself 
an agent. There is certainly no harm in calling Buddhi to be 
a karanal The 3utrak\ra then adds that the doer and enjoyer are 
not different as the SRmkhyas hold, but that they are identical. The 
Soul is a doer and therefore an enjoyer also, and not that Pra- 
krit! is the doer and Purusha the enjoyer. Natnkara is entirely 
wrong here and he U excellently set right by Ramhiuja. The 
Sutvak.1ra finally adds that really speaking the Soul derives activity 
from Brahman Itself. .Sa)nkara is thus absoluUly wrong in corrobora* 
•ting the Silmkhya tenet that the Soul is thought itself, all-perva- 
ding and inactive. The Sflm^hyas are certainly better than iSam- 
kara in ns much as they accept a multiplicity of Souls. 

The Prameya Section. 

(c) ISWAKA. 

We now proceed to examine the replies of .Sanikara to the 
argument of the Samkhyas agoihst tin theory of an intelligent 
^creator. 

The Samkhyas believe th.ifc the existence of God cannot be 
proved, because he is neither hound iior iiber.ated. Either wayi Ho 
.cannot be the creator of this real Universe. The text * Omniscient ‘ 
etc. are simply the glorification of the’ liberated Soul or of him 
■who has attained supernatiWol jiowers by devotion^. The S.lmkhyas 
do accept drod, the emergenf, who liad been absorbed into Prakriti* 
■•but the existence of God, the eternal, k not proved. The'cffectua- 
-tion of fruits does not prove the existence of God, for ‘that can’ 

1 . s: P. S. 1, 92 to 95. 2. S. P. S III. 57. 
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be accomplished by work. Government of the Universe fails to prove 
His existence/ Cor God would then be selfish. Selfish God is like a- 
iniJndane superior. And if the existence of God is to be inferred 
from the Universe, He is none but the Soul emerged at the 
commencement of the creation. Hcerual God is an impossibility, for' 
there is a contradiction between mimdane character and the having, 
of an vnoh^^inicied will. His Govemorsliip cannot be established 
without passions in Him, and then He could not be eternally free. 
From the connection of the Soul with properties of Pi-akriti it 
would follow that he is affected by its properties, and if- mere • 
proximity vrith Prakriti means Godhood, every one would be called 
God! God’s existence is not estiblishcd, for there is no evidence 
whatsoever. Perception cannot obviously prove His existence. There', 
is no inferential proof since there is no wncomraittauce, and there 
is no Text' to prove His existence positively^. 

'' iSanikafa’s Nirguna Braliman exactly coiTCsponds to the SaW' 
kbya Purusha iii the disembodied condition. Brahman and Purnsha , 
are both intelligence (not intelligent ^H-prevading, disembodied 
indifferent and uonactive, .Samkara’si Brahman therefore by itself is' 
incapable of creating or ruling the Universe. iSimlrara’s Iswara is 
^,omethmg unreal. There are sIk different views about Him. .(1) 
''swara is a reflection of Brahman In Mlyii wliich is begiiinuigless- 
and inexpressible Prakriti coiijoiiited witli mere intelligence (Chinrad- 
trasambandhini). Hava differs from Nescience (Avidyu) for the latter 
isconjointed with obscuring (ivara«a)-.'ujd distracting ( Vikshepa )• 
powers and gives rise to the reflection of the Soul. (2)- Jfay.i.is 
nothing but the .Suddhasattwapnulhilna aspect of Prakriti possessed 
of three Gunas and the reflection of Brahman in • this Muya is • 
i5wara, the Soul being that in Avidjji which is malinasattwapra- 
dh-lnii, (3) Jlaya principally pos«es«es Vikshejn^ and the rsflection 
in it is i-^wnra, the Soul being that in Avidy» principally possess- 
ing fcvavana. (4) fiwara is a i . '-ctioa of Chit in Avldyu, the 
Soul being that in the inner organ. {i*j “awara is a reflection in the 
cosmic Buddhi, the Soul being that in an individual Buddhi. These five 
views recogni'^e jswar.a as a reJ^ecCion. (6) ''.fwara is not 'a re- 
flection but the Bimba environed by imputation or the inner organ. 


1. S. P. S. 'V, 2 to 12. 
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' Against, all this the Sumkhyas say that indifferent. God cannot be 
connected with Ignorance, and i£ 5aj»kai*a were to say that the 
coniunction oE Ignorance is simply through the force of Ignorance 
and that there is -therefore no real association, this is a vicious 
circle ( Anyonyiisrayah) for the existence of this alleged Ignorance 
is established only on the ground of its pretended conjunction. 
Further, the Universe is not wthoiit a beginning like a seed and its 
.sprout. Soul and knowledge are not identical. Knowlege not excluding 
Ignorance would be resultless. If Ignorance is dispelled by Know- 
ledge the world too would be disproved by Knowledge, ^amkara’s 
theory is therefore inconsistent, for if Ignorance be dispelled by 
Knowledge, and Ignorance have a!i end, it must as well have a 
beginning^. 

Further, the first view is wrong, because reflection in an ab- 
solutely pure Milya is impossible. The second view is untenable for 
Mfiyit and Avidyii, both being all-pervading, they cannot be div 
jtinguisbed. For the same, reason the third view is faulty. The 
^fourth .view is inconsistent^, ij^ausft Nescience and , Buddhi are 
.never pure. The fifth view is impossible, for ^fuja-intervening 
Buddhi is compact. The ei^th view is not sound, because fswara 
.environed by imputation cannot l>e Bimba. iSUmkara’s position is 
-therefore no better than that of the Sunikbyaa. The only differ- 
,ence is that the SaTnkhyas say that the evidence for the positive 
existence of God is not sufficient, whereas iSAj?ik'ira goes a step fur- 
ther" arid says that fswara %[imsel£ is an xinrealit^^ Even the Deistic 
-ideal, of God of the Yoglns is much better'thaa the atheistic con- 
ception of 5anikara. Udayanucharya in his KusuraSnjali adduces 
'nine proofs for the existende'^ of God in his celebrated Kviriku 
'qiqqnt. ii 

AVith necessary changes they may all be direcled^not only against 
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Samkhya Purusha and to the Individual Soul. In stead of adopting such 
•a straightforward method, ■i6hmkara insists on- his doctrine of Maya 
•confounding -Jswara/ Brahman and Jiva all-into a horseless jumble. 

• After this prelude we 'may iio\r review »Sa??jkara’s replies. 
The first argument advauced-is the argument o£ difference ( Vai- 
•lakshnyara). The Sajnkhyas point out that pure, and intelligent 
Brahman cannot be the -material caiise of impure and inaniniate 
tJniverse. Two animate entities cannot oblige each other. There 
is no authority to show that this inanimate Tlniversc is animate. 

• Tlie distinction of inanimate and animate entities is quite percepti- 
ble. - The Pantheist may perhaps assert that the Universe is really 
animats, but that intelligence is not perceived as in' sleep and 
explain away the apparent non-intelligence, but he cannot similarly 
succeed in explaining. away the impurity of the Universe. As a 
matter of fact Intelligence of the Universe ’ is not perceived b\it 
only to be inferred from Scripture, which 'however "draws a' clear 
difference between animate 'and 'inanimate entitiesA ‘As’ for thsi 
Elements and the Sense Organs 'feelngcVall^d animate,' ’that can 'be 
accounted for, if we take into coifsideration tlie fact that the dis- 
tinction of animate and inanimate ^iitities has'bfeen clearly esta- 
ibliahed in the Vedas and that the-Elemeuta'etc. ate feoraetitnes 
'taken to be connected ( Anugata ) with their stiperintendlng deities. 

After thus representing the Sufflkhyas, •S'awikam "proce'eds to an- 
•swertliat from men etc. known as animate, spring, up inanimate hair 
etc. and that on the other hand from inanimate dung etc. rise" up 
•animate -ecorpions etc. -Tf the Sdmkhyas were to say that the body 
«o£ men is inanimate, and from inanimate body inanimate hair etc. 
may well spring,' and that from inanimate dung the inanimate 
body etc. of tbe scorpions may • as well , arise, . 5'a7nkara observes 
tthat'there is a difference of character in inanimate things them- 
•selves and that some inanimate roatt^ is the abode of an Intelli- 
■ gent Principle while -some is not. This partial ♦••difference ’ 
therefore serves Ins purpose. Again,, there is an amount of differ- 
'Cnce between a man and his hair etc. - and between, dung and a 
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scorpion etc. I£ both the Cause and the Effect arc exactly alike, 
there is an end to Causation. I£ the SAnikhyas were to urge that 
there is the quality o£ being of an earthly nature ( Parthivatvam’) 
which is common to man and his hair, ^limkara replies that there 
is then Existence ( Sattl ) common to Brahman and the Universe 
as well. Again, if the S.lmkhyas mean by ‘ difference ’ the non- 
occun*euce in the Universe of the entire complex of the cbaracte* 
ristics of Brahman, Cause and Effect will not be distinguished. 
If by ‘difference’ they mean non-occurrence of some or other cha- 
racteristic, that is running counter to what we daily observe, for Exist- 
ence of Brahman is seen in the Universe. And if ‘difference’ means 
non-occurrence of Intelligence, the requisite proving instance is 
wanting. As for the contradiction of Scripture, that is a great flaw 
with the Sumkhyas, for it di^^tinctly teaches lutelUgent Brahmau to be 
the cause of the Universe. He moreover, who would merely on the 
ground of the sacred tradition about the Intelligeut Cause ns^ime 
this-entire Universe to ht ko. intelligent nature, could succeed in 
explaining distinction of intelf^t and non-intellect. by resorting to 
manifestation and non-manifesta'tWn, but the SAmkbyas theujselves 
cannot account for the difference of animate and inanimate forms, 
for* if Brahman cannot become* non-ujtelligeut Universe, non-intelli- 
-gent Prakriti cannot pass -over into what is intelligent. But the 
Sawikhya mania of Prakriti has been sufficiently refuted and the 
Intelligent Cause cau'safely'be awepted in .agreement with Scripture, 

This is a 'piece of perversions of the grossest kind on >the part 
of /Samkara. After knowing that 5»mkara accepts Maya-environed 
• life to be the Cause and- Avidya-environed life to be the Product,, 
the reasonable Samkhyas would not bring in the argument of 
‘difference’ against the Milyavadin. The argument of difference can 
be advanced against //losff^who sincerely believe that the Cause 
and Effect are both real and yet indentical. The argument 
of the SAmkhyas is therefore-against the Sutrak3ra and his 'sincere 
followers. _ iSamkava here confounds the Sutrakg.ra’s Brahniavada* 
with his own Mayuvdda. I* Miiya-environecl Iswam is impure 
( Asnddha) and tlie argument of ‘difference’ regarding purity smdi 
impurity is not brought against *Sanikara who'hasto’ accept both 
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fthe Cause and'the Effect as tihjJitfc, ‘ Further, the argument o£ 'diffe« 
'Veace* regarding intelligeuce^and'non-iritelligence too is not directied 
against 'iSambara to ‘whom'both-the’ Cause 'andtfae'Effect are lifeless, ^ 
’for reflections can never be admitted eveh-£or a > moment td possess 
* Chaitanya, Both tlie aVguraehtsare advanced against the Siitratara who 
.admits that’pnre intelligent Brahman is the material cause of' the 
Universe. Further, the ^^mkhyas -already admit that the Pantheist 
’Siitrakara 'may perhaps explain the difficulty of intelligence hnd rioh- 
dntelligence by' bringing in* his manifestation "and non-manifestation, 
'but they are really anxious to observe how he could explain th'ediffe- 
rfence of 'pu'r»/y and {mpurUgi The S&mkhyas impel the' Biitrakftra 
' to resort to reason rather tlian to Scripture^ but ^awkara 'misrepre- 
sents. all this and as it were patronise the SiltrakSra by observing 

x x x x 'x 

in^a' ^ etc; ^Samkara is 

again mohg, when ' he says just as' Pdrthivatva is 'common' in 
maiv'and his hair 'etc'., so is Esisten^'.comm’on ’'to both .Brahtaan 
•hdd'the'Universe. ” If the Univewe'^ has the same"' existence "as 
Brahman,' the'UniVei'se ceases to be Sadasat and becomes ‘Sat, and 
iSaffikara will then have to" give "'up his Own doctrine of the un- 
Teality of the Umvei*80, The Samkhyas only challenge' the STitra- 
, kura’ to prove his Brahmavdda argumentatively. All those*- thare- 
■fore who do not accept pure intelligent Brahman to be the ntah' 
•rial cause of the Universe only manage to soil and spoil the beauty 
'of this interesting Adhikariuia. ' ■ • . 

. The Sf.trakuva answers the difficulty of the Samkhyas in yDrisya- 
te 2 tu’’ and shows that not only Scripture but cwn isiu 

his hirour, for from animate human body proceed .inanimate hair 
etc. If by *rirailarity’ (Sarupyam) the Sd^nkbyas mean that/tlic Cause 

• 1 . Madhva reads ’Drisyate tu’ twice, once before and cnce after 
the Abhimdnivyapad&‘!a Sutra and attempts to show tlic 'clf-ovi- 
dence of the Vedas. Bhikshu uses ‘Drisyate tu’ to sh-nv tlut Pra- 
kriti of the Dehop idhih'of Brahman is the material cause. Ximbdrka 
imd nhlskara offer no. very remarkable^ observations ou tliio.Adhi- 
Jeafana. ‘ - , : ■ ' 

2. B. S. H i, C. - ■ 
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andtheKffect should both be identically and essentially one,’ there 
is an end all distinction o£ CnuBe and Effect. Nay the equilibrium 
o£ the three Gunas o£ Prakriti, which are the Cause oE all 
Products, is not observed in these Products, and- Prakriti therefore 
ceases to be the Cause, and further, for this vei*y reason Prali- 
man will have to be admitted to be the Canso of the Universe. 
The argument directed against the Brahmavudins tutns therefore 
agamst the Sslmkhyas themselves. If by ‘Bimilarity’ the S*u«khyas 
mean ‘likeness of some one or other characteristic,’ the Sunikhyas 
should observe that Sat, Chit, and Aimnda of Brahman are 
each individually inherited by the Universe, the Soul and the 
Antaryurain respectively, and tlie reason advanced by the 
SSmkhyaa is itself unreal or. not existing ( Svariiprisiddhah ), and 
i£ the Silmkhyaa were to say that ‘ similarity * means ‘ likeness 
to that characteristic which ex<^tide3 tlic Cause from other entities/ 
the human body, and .dung, cannot be the cause of hair and 
scorpions, for the •cliaracteristic, .which excludes the body aiid 
dung from, otlier entities, doe^rnot-, exist 'in hair and-scorpioni 
Nay the human body is animate and from animate ■ . human bod\j 
proceeds inanimate hair, nails,- etc, and from inanimate dung pro- 
ceed*anima/e scorpions, and the argument advanced by the SXm- 
khyas is astray and indeterminate ( S.idhuranah ). .Even if the 
Sunikhyas were to^ persist^ that the .living human body is inani- 
'mate and rim counter to Perception; they cannot gain anything, 
for their, reason has already been shown to be unreal and -not exi- 
sting ( Svarupasiddhah ). Hence the reason advanced by the.S.iwi- 
khyas is incompetent to dislodge the solid Brahmavada -of the 
Upanisliads taught by the Siitrakira. . 

The Sjlmkhyas are jiow. supposed to observe that -if pure in- 
telligent Brahman is the.Cause of impure inanimate Universe, the 
Effect will have to be admUted to be non-existent before its origi- 
nation. ' • ‘ , ... j . • I j 

• j .^Samkara answers that ^is. is a 'mere negation ( Pratishedhah ) 
without ail object. It is not however competent enough to nega- 
tive the existence of the Effect, before origination. The Effect waa 
existent even before origination as at present. .The Effect has not a 
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•eeparatc existence apart from its . Cause mvr or 'before. Simkara 
fmahy quotes a Svi\\\ to 'support Kis vlc^^. 

.Samkara here implies that the Jiffect has no real existence and 
suggests that it is unreal uoyr /is ))eforc. .This import is ohjet- 
tionable, for the Sntrabiifa really meaiis ,that the ICffect is a real 
entity and tliat it existed nnmainf^ted in the Cause even before 
its niamfestation. The Sutra mcana that the Effect is taught to be 
nonexistent, simply because such a view is to be refuted Inter on. 
Such a uouexisteuce is mentioned to teacli the Causality of Brahman, 
^'amkara is_ therefore wrong in unjuFtly twisting the Sutra* to suit 
his own Ulriyavsida. 

Tlie Sa»ikhyas urge that the Effect is gross, consisting of parts, 
inanimate, limited, and impure, Braliman will therefore be nffecteH 
by these qualities of the Effect atiUe time 'of dissolution. Agahi; 
there will l^e no special cause for a nejr beginning of the Universe, 
there will besides be no dUtinction of-enjoying Souls and ohjeefc?*fo 
be enjoyed etc. Even if a new bcgionfrig is assumed, there will' ho 
nothing to prevent the appe.aranc6 of the released Souls in the 'new 
world. ,Purther, if the 'Dnivcrse' remained distinct nt the time of 
disfolution, •dissolution itself becomes a fiction. . * • - 

iSainkara answers that there arc parallcl.instancc'! in clay, gold 
etc. to show that the Cause is not .affected by the qualities of the 
Effect. The faidts ascribed turn agaiufl;^ the Surnkhyaa thcm^’clves, 
■since there are no illustrations tliat would free them from these 
faults. If the Products of Prakriti retain their o\vu chamctor^tici, 
dissolution is not n fact. The Cause and the Effect arc not di'tincf, 
xind the Oinse is not affected bV the "Effect and it« qualities, 
for they are but fallacious Buperim}>ositious of E’cscicncc. Again, 
the illustration of a magician is favonr.iblc to this" view. Brahman 
ifi ' not ‘affected by the three states ’Just as the Individual ^oul is 
not affected by the illuFory vi«ioxi« of a dream. .Sarakara here 
quotes a -KurikiV - from Gauda'frada ’ in support. Further, • false 
knowledge is not overcome and the old state of dirtiiutifu*- utB 
Satisfactorily be established. The ‘released will not reapj^^-ar, for 
tbclr false knowl^ge bas'beeu entirely' discarded b\ j*«rfcct. 
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that this feeling is a mere app^^nce and thus • unreal, he is 
■wrong, for the objects seen in a dream may later on be knovrn 
as non-existing, but the effect they . produce are not felt so oven 
later on after vraking Again, the Silmkhyas in a sense arc better 
than iSxmkara. They accept a multiplicity of distinct Souls and 
they can explain the order (Vyavostha) of enjoying Souls in the 
next creation even after every substance is merged into Prakriti 
at the time of dUsolutioiu •' 5xmkara accepting the duality of the 
Soul to be ienaginary cannot, free-, himself from tlie cliarge of dU* 
orderliness of the enjoying Souls. .Samfcara^s multiplicity of Souls 
is nothing but a difference of Iimer Organs. After these Inner 
Organs are merged there is no distinction of Souls, and any Soul 
may tike up any Adnah/a at the time of fresh creation, there 
being no order (Niyama). If the Imier Organ is admitted to remain 
distinct even at the time dissolution, it will hiivc to bo looked 
upon as bcgtnningless, and it will then cease' to be oil PfTect of Brah- 
man. The case of the Silmkhyas is stronger, for the Inner Organ’ 
may merge into Prakriti and the "‘drstinct actions of each Indivi- 
dual Soul will settle everything:' Again, the attack, against the 
Sfnnkhyas that the release 1 Souls will have to reappear is ill-founded. 
Ab for the Soul, whose wtlons arc uprooted by sound discrimina- 
tion, there is ncthlng w'.jicli will lead it to nssumc IxkIics again, 
while as for those whose actions arc not overcome by 'discrimi- 
nation, they may well reappear again. The multiplicity of Souls h a 
rational and satisfactory argument in llieir favour. • The aUurdi^* 
urged against the Safnkhyas exists on the other hand in the tloctrinc 
of MuyS. Atman is only one, Nescience is only one, Ke«cieucc 
exists even now, mid none' lias in consequence yet been released. If 
.S&mkara were to maintain tliat ' Soul is released, the Soul 
being iion-diflercnt, the same Soul is experiencing bondagj ijbw. 
Furher, the present Nescience 'will have a Iwginmng in that caio. 
5amkaraV Jluyuvuda is therefore worse than the Sumkhya tenet. 

The S.iKikhyas now urge that if Brahman were the cause of 
the Universe, division of enjoying souls (Bh-AiJrah) and the 
objects of enjoyment (Bhogyam) cannot be aa^^uJlted for, Biace 
both arc Brahm-on. 
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Ether in a jar and Universal Ether, and itayii to ^Thich the 
illusory difference is due, cannot at* all be read ’in the Siitras. 
•Sambira is rather reCuting the SCitrakilra than • his own opponents, ’ 
when he brings in his ' own Theory o£ Sliyi and observes that the ' 
explanation 'o£ the Shtrh is true only so far ’as the lisiial supposed’ 
duality remains ’ unobstructed. The last Siitra of this AdliikaratM 
is decidedly against 5amkara. The Samkhyas now raise an obje 'tion 
on theground o£ the observation o£ the employment o£ instrumentality. 
They 'are however wrong, because Brahman emanates Itself without' 
iiwy .extra instrumeutality. This Adhikarana not only goes against • 
A?amkara but against all others, who hesitate to accept the direct 
emanation from Brahman Itself. ' For Its emanation, neither MUyii 
nor Avidyu nor Prakriti nor Upadlu nor iSaHra nor • iS’akti is re- 
quired by It, It being ItseU all-embracing. It is the highest Glory . 
of Brahman that It requires no material, beyond Its own SeU for . 
the emanation into manifold forms. ’The same topic goes on down 
to B. S. II, .1» 29, in the two sCitras.just preceding which 'it has been 
said that the Supreme Brahman unfolds JtseU and for this purpose i 
It requires no extra raateiial. . TKc Sllmkhyas oro supposed to • 
bring forward two alternative objections, each of which is by them 
meant to bo equally conclusive .against'tho Sutrakiirn. Intelligent 
Brahman develops or unfolds Itself cither wholly or in part, i£ the 
first atternativo is accepted, no part oE It is left in Its original ‘ 
form, and Brahman tberctorc remains entirely in the form of the 
Effect, Its original form being wholly transformed, and so the advice *’ 
of iSrnti becomes meaningless, since in* the form of the Effect If 
is being seen without any effort whatsoever, if the latter altecna- 
tivc is accepted, tho -Srnti passages which proclaim that the Prime- 
Cause is without parts arc violated.- The Sfitrokfira finds his way- 
out of this dilemma by liaving recourse to »Sruti ns usnal. Ho says 
that the first alternative is not at all possible, because •Srnti dec- 
lares that Brahman continues to exist in Its original -unaltfred 
form oven after It has voluntarily assumed multiplicity of forms. . 
There are Sriitis that clearly show this formal -diferen/'e -hctvrecn 
Brahman and Its Effects. Tim second alternative aUo, he conti* 
jmes, is not possible, because there oro Texts declaring Brahrman 
to be - uu'tftout parts. vThe SAtrakfira’a view is that -upon the 
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.Sa?/jkarfi answers that such a division can be accounted for 
from ordinary experience. The two sets, of Bhokta and Bhogyam 
ci\u, practically be. held apart just as in ordinary life we bold . 
apart and distinguish as- separate individual substances like waves, 
ripples, foam etc. although as a matter of fact waves etc. are all 
of thorn indentical as being neither more nor less tlian Water. • 
The division can then.be accounted for by Imputation, 

' This is again objectionable. iSamkara accepts Imputation to be 
Bhogyam, and the imputation-environed Soul to bo the Bhokta, 
but -in the illustration of waves etc. they are all Bhogya." -Samkara 
does not accept voluntary transformation ( Aichchhika Parinlmah ) 
of Brahtnan into Universe and Souls. If the Sutrakura really 
meant to explain that that this difference was due to Illusion, 
he would have said so ‘distinctly in the Siitras. If he had 
to expound the doctrine of-Mrynl, he would have said ^^And so 
there is an identify in reality 'though they appear to be different 
on'Scebuiit of l^ftiyit. -'The'ivbrdiilg o£ the Sutra is more favoii- 
rable’to the' doctrine that • the *t^niverse rind the- Individual* Soule 
are the* forms* of Brahman than'' to the other doctrine that pro* 
^unda tlie transformation of , the Body of Brahman, while it is 
entirely’ a'galnst ' the ' doctrine of M&yu. 

The. question raised in the Itaravyapadesa Adhikarani is that 
it is. declared in.Scripture.that the Individual Soul is identical with 
the :Supreme Soul and that ^therefore if the latter, is the Material 
Cause of the Universe, the charges of not doing what is. good to 
oneself can be broiight against It. The answer given by theSiUra-' - 
karev-is that the Supreme Brahman is higher (Adhlbam) than the 
Individual Spui, and that .therefore the charges based upon their 
supposed ■absolute identity are groundless. The Siitraklra says that . 
the Supreme Brahman is Sat, Chit, and infinite jinanda, while the 
Individual Soul is only 'Sat and Chit, its Aoanda being concealed, ' 
and that such a difference ‘or^rOT is declared by 5rutis, According' 
to the SfitraHra the objection on the ground of not doing what is 
- obdio onegeltW]^!^? valid bqly if the Individual Soul were re- 
garded \aa' the Creator. Thus J the Sutrak-ira admits ' this formal' 
difference.' ^arakara’a absolute identity of the two id reality as. 
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Ether in a jar and' Universal Ether,' and iluyu to which the 
illusory, difference is 'due, cannot at ’all be read in the Si'itras. 
5amkara is rather refuting the Shtrak-lni than ■ bis own '^opponents, 
when he brings 'in his ' own Theory of Milya and observes that the ' 
explanation of the Shtrh is true only so far as the lisiial supposed ' 
duality reraains'-unobstructed. The last Sutra of this Adhikarana 
is decidedly against Samkara. The Samkhyas now raise an obje'tion 
on theground of the observation of the employment of instrumentality. ^ 
They ‘are however wrong, because Brahman emanates ItseT without 
any extra instrumentality. This Adhikarana not only goes against 
>Si7rtkara but against all others, who hesitate to accept the direct 
emanation from Brahman Itself. ' For Its emanation, neither Mdyil 
nor AvidyA nor Prakriti nor Upudbi nor 5jrira nor *?akti is re- 
quired by It, It being Itself alhembracmg. It is the highest Glory . 
of Brahman that It reqnircs no matermi,_beyond Its own Self for 
the emanation into manifold forms, same topic goes on down 
to B. S, U, I, 29, in the two sCvtras just preceding which it has been 
said that the Supreme Brahman unfolds .^tself and for this purposo 
It reqnires no extra raateml. . llie .Samkhyas are supposed to^ 
bring forward two alternative objertions, each of which is by them 
meant to be equally conclusive .against'*the SiitrakAra. Intelligent 
Brahman develops or unfolds Itself cither wholly or in part, if the 
first attemativb is accepted, no part of It is' loft in Its original- 
form, and Brahman therefore remains entirely in the form of tho 
Effect, Its original form being wholly transformed, and so tho advice ' 
of 5ruti becomes meaningless, since in* tho form of the Effect It. 
is being seen without any effort whatsoever, if the latter alterna- 
tive is accepted, the nSriiti passages which proclaim that the Prime • 
Cause is without parts are violated.- Tlje Sutrakslra finds his way. 
out of this dilemma by having recourse to Srufci as usual. lie says 
that tho first alternative is not at all possible, because ijruti dec- 
lares that Brahmau continues to exist in Its original -unaltered 
form oven after It has voluntarily assumed multiplicity .of forms.. 
There are jSrntis that clearly show this formal between. 

Brahman and Its Effects. Tlie second alternative also, he conti- 
nues, is not possible, because there are Texts declaring .Brahman 
to he-ieithout parts. .The Sfitrakfira’s view is that -upon the 
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iSh?nkara ansvrers that such a division can be accounted for. 
from ordinary experience. The two sets of Bhokta and Bhogyam 
ctxu, practically be. held apart just as in ordinary life we hold 
apart and distinguish as -separate individual substances like waves, 
ripples, foam etc. although as a matter of fact waves etc. are all 
of thorn indentical as being neither more nor less than Water. 
The tUvision can then be accounted for by Imputation. 

This is again objectionable. Awnkar.a accepts Imputation to he 
Bhogyam, and the imputation-environed Soul to be the Bhokt.l, 
but in the illustration of waves etc. they are all Bhogya.' «Simkara 
does not accept voluntary transformation ( Aichchhika Parinlniah ) 
of Brahman into Universe and Souls. If the Sutrakiira really 
meant to explain that that this difference w'as due to Illusion, 
he would have said ao distinctly in the Sutras. If he "had 
to exjwuud the doctrine of iMiiyil, he would have said ' Arid so 
there is an identily in reality 'though they appear to be different 
on ‘account of Jfilyu. •'The'’wbrainY of the Sutra is more -favou- 
rable to the" doctrine that- the, ^t^nivers© and the fodividuaV So'uls 
are the forms* of Brahman* thrin'^'tb the other doctrine that pro* ^ 
pouhtis'tiie transEormatioii of _ the Ssdy of Brahmaji, while it- is 
entirely against the 'doctrine of Mtiya. " * ' ' 
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tree from Nescience. • ’The v?ordB “Really - free from Nescience 
give rise to various alternatives. I£ -Brahman is partly free from, ^ 
Nescience, Brahman’ will have to be admitted to have -parts. If ' 
Brahman is entirely free from' NeKience,J It cannot be the Cause - 
of the 'Universe.’ If 5amkara says that Brahman is not free froiii^* 
Nescience bnt that It is at the same time fiot connected with 
Nescience, if unreal connection with ' Nescience \b partial,- 
Brahman will again have to be admitted to have parts. If the ‘ 
unreal connection is ./c/a?, Brahman in -Its totality will have to be • 
admitted to undergo the change. Any how Brahman is not then 
free from Nescience. Further; the word' ‘Avidy^kalpitardpa’ is not 
clear. If^ Brahman is characterised by. Nescience, the qualifying 
and the qualified toth. will have parts. If Brahman is merely ’ 
Upalakshitam by Nescience, the qualified alone • will have parts. 
If Nescience is Prakriti, Praknti- liaviug parts will . emanate the • 
Universe, and Brahman then ceases to be the Cause. If Prakriti is 
supposed to be dependent on Brahman, ivKyn’ot give up the doctrine- 
of Hlftyfi and fully subscribe to thS'-Sutrakara^s doctnne ? « • 

A few more 'objections may here be' supplemented to /Sawi»‘' 
kora’s refinement in adding his own 'view to B. 'S. H, 1,‘27.'* 
"Where was 'the necessity of his refinement? Did he know that*' 
his own first' interpretation was not proper’? Did he want to dis- 
play his own cleverness ? Did he want to ' bring out a better • 
sense of »Sriitis ? Or of the '.Sutras ? Npt of "the Sutras, because.' 
the S^vtrak&ra himself depends on Sruti alone. ‘ Not of Scuti, he- * 
cause there is an inconsistent in his own statement. He once 
observes that there is no ‘Phalam’ in understanding the ^rutis^each* “ 
ing emanation but after a time admits that the. * Phalam exists ' 
in esiaUishing the identity of Brahman with everything. Nor caii’ 
he say that -that phalara is not principal. The' Srutis like’ 
*Sa ^mitnam svayamakuruta’ etc. refer to the emanation aspect of ’ 
Brahman. The words ‘Aniniktam* etc.-teach that Brahman is the 
substrate of .all and even of 'opposite characteristics (Viruddha- 
dbarmasrayam ). Srutis like 'Satyam'Jn-dnain Ahanfam Brahma’ etc. - 
teach that. the acquisition of the Supreme Brahman ( Parapnlptih ) , 
is the Phalam for those who know that Brahman is 'the Material 
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authority o£ these Texts Brahman’s being ^vithout parts ( Nirava* • 
yavatvam ) must be admitted, because the rent character of Brahman 
capnot be conceived without the aid of -Gratis. The real difficulty' ■ 
is how 'Brahman — which is admittedly the Material Cause of the ' 
Universe and which is at the same time declared to be without 
parts— can yet be different in form from and superior to the Uni* ' 
verse. How can there be a break in Its own real and uniform charac- 
ter ? The straightforward and the commonsense view of the Sutrakara > 
is that this is so, and must be accepted as so, upon the supreme autho- 
rity of «Sruti8, jSamkara first interprets B. S. II, 1, in support of i 
the Siitrakilra’B doctrine, but while going to refine it by his own ■ 
additional reply, he spoils the tchde case. iSamkara says that the 
inconsistency or break in the nature of Brahman is only apparent, 
it being a product of MayA, and consequently an Illusion. The very ' 
fact that the SAtrakura . does attempt his own straightforward 
reply conclusively shows that «Samkara is wrong. The SfitrakAra • 
observes that the two propositions appear inconsistent and yet says - 
that they must be admitted, ^because they rest on jSruti. The next 
'Sfitra teaches that Brahman* (^tains wonders in Its own Self and 
expects nothing extra. The Sfitrakftm concludes this Adhikarana, 
observing that the faults imputed against him turn against the 
Samkhyas themselves, since they depend more on arguments than 
on Scripture. Sudarsana observes here that »?a7nkara goes against 
the SAstra, as he contrives to interpret iSabdamiilatva as suiting hie 
own doctrine, in spite of there being no such passages. When 
<Samkara tries to explain parts in Brahman resorting as usual to 
nescience, he will have to answer whether Nescience resides in 
a part or the whole of Brahman* If it resides in ■ a portion of 
Brahman, Brahman is then admitted to have parts, and if it 
resides in the whole of Brahman, Brahman Itself is not free 
from it, and ^amkara’s statement that the dreaming person is 
united with Brahman becomes inappropriate, for the union then 
is not with the Unchangeable but with Changeable Brahman: 
Burlher, Brahman then loses Its own superiority. Scripture, teach- 
ing that Brahmaii. is beyond the senses and that we should yet 
attenipf to behold -It, becomes meaningless. Again, -Samkara says 
that the'^ame Brahman’ which is ima^ned to be the Cause is really ' 
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tree from Kescicnce. The \ 70 rda “Really free from Nescience” - 
^ve rise to various alternatives. If Brahman is partly free from 
Nescieucc, Brahman will have to be admitted to have parts. If 
Brahman is entirely free from Nescience, ' It cannot be the Cause 
of the ‘Universe.- If iShmfcara says that Brahman is not free froih' ‘ 
Nescience bnt that It is at the same time not connected with 
Nescience, if the mreaX connection with Nescience is partial, ■ 
Brahman will again have to be admitted to have parts. ■ If the 
unreal connection is .total. Brahman in Its totality will have to be ' 
admitted to undergo the cliange. Any how Brahman is not then 
free from Nescience. Further, the word *AvidytlkaIpitarilpa’ is not 
clear. If ^ Brahman Is characterised by. Nescience, the qualifying 
■and the qualified loth will have parts. H Brahman is merely 
Upalakshitam by Nescience, the qualified alone - will have parts. 

If Nescience is Prakriti, Prakriti having parts will . emanate the • 
Universe, and Brahman then ceases to l>c tlie Cause. If Prakriti is 
supposed to be dependent on Brahman, why hot give up the doctrine- 
of SfliyA and fully subscribe to thb Sfitrakilra^s doctrine ? 

A few more objections may here be supplemented to Sam* ' 
kara’s refinement in adding his own view to B. S. If, 1, 27; * 
AVhere was the necessity of his refinement ? Did he know that * 
his own first interpretation was not pro|>cr ? Did he want to di*- 
play his own cleverness ? Did be want to bring out a better ■ 
sense of iS'rutis ? Or of the iSiitras ? Not of •the Sutras, l)ccaupc/ 
the Sutrakfira himself depends bn iFniti alone. Not of .?fnti, be- ' 
cause there is an inconsistency in his own statement. Uo ojice 
observes that there is no ‘Phalam’ in imdcrstanding the jSrutisheach* 
ing emanation but after a time admits that the * Phalam *. exists 
in eetahlisUng the identity of Brahman with cvetything. Nor caii • 
he say that that phalam is not ^rmcipa?. Tim Srutis like 
*Sa Ncmanam svayamaknrnta’ etc, refer to the enianation aspect of 
Brahman. The words * Aniruktam * etc... teach that Brahman is the 
substrate of all ond even of opposite characteristics (Vlruddhi* 
dbarmlsrayam ). Srutis like *Satyam Jnanam Anantam Brahma’ etc. 
teach that the acjufrtVtbn of the Supreme Brahman ( Paraprlptih ) 
is the Phalam for tho.'^j who know that Brahman is the Ifaterial 
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cause of all. 'Again, if l^escience has a. Cause, that, cause is nothings 
but Brahman. If Nescience is be^ningless, a break in nonduality 
would be the consequence. There is therefore manifestly no dis* ' 
play of cleverness, for even that display is mere Nescience,- that • 
is to say ignorance. And finally^ A’amkara cannot say that the . 
first interpretation is not proper, after observing 

XXX X X X tT^- 

I „ The additional refinement results therefore in an 
altogethex’ meaningless jumble. 

We now proceed to the last Sarvopetridhikarana, It teaches 
that Brahman is naturally possessed of all real powers and all 
real,, attributes. Here it is quite clear that the Sutrakara did not 
at all mean that Brahman only appears to be Sansesham on account 
of Muyil. or, Avidyu. <Samkara is throughout making a rape on 
the prominent - Sfitras of^,thU Pdda by making unnecessary and 
additional refinements like .‘Avidyutmakopudhiparichchhedtlpeksham’ 
etc. In the next Sutra the ^Silm^yas are stxpposed to have urged 
an objection that Brahman .b^ngwitbouti bodily organs cannot create • 
this ^tlniverse. . The . SutrakAra’s answer is straightforward and 
reasonable. He • says that ^ the Supreme Soul,- though without bodily 
organs is possessed of ail- powers and can emanate the Universe, 
because Scripture teaches , so, . The nature of Brahman, he says,. • 
can be learnt from Scripture alone. As usual, • *Samkara adds , 
another unnecessary reply pf his own that Creation . is an Illusioa 
and does not really exist, a^d that Brahman does not create. The 
S^mkhyas then bring in the question of motive. Brahman can 
have no motive in creating this Universe and- so cannot be its , 
Cause. The answer of the Sutrakara is a simple and reasonable 
one. Emanation is a mere Sport or Play^ ( Lila ) of Brahman.. 
But /5amkara is not. satisfied witb_ this clear, reply and again 
brings in his doctrine to say that the Universe is only an lUiision, , 
5amkara is not free ..from ;.^ttaclra® here also., The SSmkhyas , 
••1. ^ i 

2. Bead Sudarsana’s remarks. - ■ ' , ■ ' i 
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■would say that the Umverse-busifte^ ( Jagadvyapurah ) o£ Brah* 
man cannot be without a • motive, aiid the proper ^ answer to it 
should be that it is a sport. But ’now, if the .Universe is' a fig- 
ment, *SaOTbara mil have to admit that there is no underlying end ‘ 
in the work of the deluded. If *Samkara were to. say that a sport ’ 
is possible in the deluded/ he may-be answered that' some freaks^ 
in a deluded person mny appear like a sport, ' but striking the ‘ 
head etc. cannot for a moment' be cdled'fl s/)or// as a ‘matter of ’ 
fact they are exactly the freaks that distinguish between 'a spovi and 
the idiocy of the deluded. Further, 'Brahman creates the Universe 
after Its ' resolution taught in i>Srutis like' *Bahu sydm* etc., while no ' 
_deluded person has sense to r^lve. Again, if fswata is omhiscient, 
He should not call the UniverBe-basine^ 'a sport, when it is trouble^ 
some to Himself, If Brahman is ignorant^ goodbye to" Its oranis* 
cience. If . jSamkara were to say that It creates the Universe with . 
a view to put an end to miseries, such a motive cannot b'e called 
Lila, for there isuo Lilil in a sick person V’taking medicine. "Iswnra 
is the Author of the .Sigveda •etc."'andf’h&’s'more knowledge' than _ 
Scripture itself, and- He can-then ac<luife neither dis'criminatWa nor' •• 
knowledge by Creation, Even admitting for^a moment that He creates' ■ 
the Universe with a view to put a atop*^ to His bondage, He should ' 
create such objects as would result in the cessation of that bondage 
and not such as strengthen the satiie. But what .isi;hls Lila ? Is it 
the cause of delusion or the affect o£‘ delusion or delusion itself? 

It is not the cause of delusion/ for none would like to be so deluded 
sportively. It cannot be called the effect of delusion,' for in that 
case Brahman’s first resolution will not be called Lild. The delu- • 
sion can well exist ‘ without sport as its^ causa or effect. Lila is 
not delusion itself for nobody calls the sight' of two moons to bo a 
Lila, iswara however deludes others, Himself remaining free from . 
delusion. .Samkara is still inconsistent, for duality is not according 
to him perceived without delusion. Again/ Brahinau is absolutely 
Nirvisesham and cannot haveaLilfi. It cannot be a Lila of wwara, 
for He knows everything and 'therefore'the miseries of the world 
and his own identity with Souls too, and -yet ‘gives out tho Uni-- 
verse replete with miseries ! 
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The Samkhyas novr charge the Creator of inequality and cruelty. 
jSamkara refers them to His regard- of merit and demerit of th, 
individual Souls. Where^ lies however the necessity for 5amkara's 
• answer to the criticism of the Samkhyas, for inequality and cruelty 
cannot be for a moment called faults in a. deluded person, and 
these do not at all exist, when they are but imputed ? Besides, 
these Sutras would be meaningless in that chse. Tliey are useful 
only to the Brahmavddin, who has to answer the criticism of the 
Samkhyas, since- he accepts the Universe to be a real entity. 


The last Sutra in this Adhikarana corroborates in another form 
the Si'itrakara’s doctrine \h3.tBrahnan'is really possessed of all powers 
and of all attributes. The propriety of all real attributes in Brahman 
cannot certainly be reconciled in jSamkara’s absolutely ICirvisesha 
Brahman. He will therefore have to admit that they are simply 
a figment, and thus run counter to Scripture. In this whole Pads 
the Sutrakdra has thoroughly answered all the arguments advanced 
by the Sllmkhyas and 'conclusively shown that Brahman is posse- 
ssed of all— eueri wondSiftd^^i^pos'ite’^’attribules and that nothing 
U equal- to or higher than- Ntrdosha 'P^Xrnaguna Brahman, The 
summary of this whole -Pilda may well be' given iii the following 
interesting verses of the Tattwadipanibandha. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. ' 

We may now recapitulate the rMult/.of the diBcnssiou in 
tisABft. ^ag,eav Wa ahserv*^! that, thn SlsK^yaa' hciuug in. a. ojimhejc 
o£ Scriptural ‘passa-res to estahUsh their claim on the Vedas 
and that the interpretations u£ tlicse passages given by -Swnkara 
are not their real meaning. In two respects viz. (1) that the TTni*. 
verse is a real entity, and that it must therefore have a real cause, 
and (2) that the existence of an infinite mnltitude of Individual. 
Souls, the Siimkhays gain a clear superiority over the JfayaVildin. 
As for those who feel inclined to -look--, down slightingly from 
an nbaolutely monistic point of view \ipon a dualistic. conception of 
the XTmverfiQ, the followh»g words of E, 'Roer will he inetructivet— 
'* Though n higher development may destroy the distinction be- 
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The Samkhyas now. charge the Creator o£ inequality and cruelty . 
jSamkara refers them to His regard -of merit and demerit of th. 
individual Souls. Where lies however the necessity for *5amkara*B 
• answer to the criticism of the Samkhyas, for inequality and cruelty 
cannot be for a moment called faults in a deluded person, and 
these do not at aU exist, when they are but imputed ? Besides, 
these Sutras would be meaningless in that case. They are usefid 
only to the Brahmavudin, who has to answer the criticism of the 
SSmkhyas, since- he accepts the Universe to be a real entity. 


The last Sutra in this Adhikarana corroborates in another form 
the Sutrakiira’s doctrine thatBrahmanis really possessed of allpoioers 
and of all aiirihutes. The propriety of all reul in Brahman 

cannot certainly be reconciled in fiamkara’s absolutely Jfirvnsesha 
Brahman. He will therefore have to admit that they are simply 
a fgment, and thus run counter to Scripture. In this whole Pdda 
the Sutrablra has thoroughly answered all the arguments advanced 
by the Silmkhyas and Conclusively shown that Brahman is posse- 
ssed of all-^even wondeff^f^posite-^tzUribUies'andlhat nothing 
is 'equal to or higher than- J^irdosha 'PiXmaguna Brahman, The 
summary of this whole Pdda may well be' given in. the following 
interesting verses of the Tattwadipanibandha. 
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is'the greatest o£ the’Prescrlptlve ’expositors 6£ 'the Vedtihta Sutras. 
RtimSnnja clearly observes that Ms SribhSshya has 'been based oh 
a very old Vritti by‘ Baiidhuj^na.’ The Vrittikira was undoubtedly 
■well-known to 5a'mkara,'as would appear from his- Gitu'Bhashya and 
■Brabraasi'itrabhashya, 'The orthodox 'adherents bC Rilrarmuja trace 
their system from LakshinF.’Madhva and Ximblirka trace their sys- 
tems from Brabmjl and Sanaka etc. ValLibha traces his syste'm direci^ 
from Purushottama, "and not from ‘Rudra-ns some suppose. Even 
Bhikshu, the latest of all Bhushyakdrasi designates aU'these Achtlryas 

•-Adhlinikah' or 'moderns', ' Pandit Chaudralcsinta Tarkulamkilfa 
infers in his preface to the Nyayakiisnmnnjali- that *53mkara 
flourished after the Parinumavadin Bh iskara®. ' 

x' x x'x 

The argument of Amhuyaparampara, Under these’ circumstances, fails 
to ‘.support Principal. Gough'. The docFrin’e of Oltiya is riot' at all 
present in Rigveda, X, 129^ Principal Goiigh Is here misled by 
Sftyana, a strong adherent of Samkara. It 'is clear ' from ’ the 
hymn that the bard- is wonderstc«ck''lit tl\e ‘transcendental Gl<Sry of 
the .Creator displayed h\ the -’Uaiveree, and tightly - declares hi 
his wonder -of -wonders that the nature- of the Creator of this 
marvellous. .Universe cannot, be exactly scrutinised. Human 
■sense is certainly too feeble to make out -the renl nature of- the 
Crea’tor. ^ The whole Sfikta nowhere teiches jfchat- the ■ wonderful 
Universe is .a figment, the hymn is, on the other hand, replete 
with words clearly Cavonrablc to the doctrine’ that this- marvellous 
Universe points to . the Glory of Brahman. One sees .in the 
Xflsadiya Sukta ,?amkara'8 doctrine of olayd only after- one is 
prejudiced' by books like modern- Panchadasi, YogavA^isbtha, 
Atmapurana, etc. Principal Gough observes further on “ that 'it is ' 
prcsuniably already plain enough that the Upanishads teach the 

■ ' ‘ 1. ?rin3^nrf 

•' ' JT^-TTiURf m il N ' ■ ) 

•• •. 2j- i* ' ’ ' • 

•' /3.‘ Though' this view h 'not correct literally,- -some *Pflri» 
’^jlmaviida was undoubtedly knoiro to .Samkara, * * ; 
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•tween Soul and IVIatter, i. e. may recognise matter or what is 
perceived as matter, as the same with the Soul, it is nevertheless 
certain that no true knowledge o£ the Soul is possible without 
first drawing a most decided line of demarcation between the 
phenomena of Matter and of the Soul.” This sharp Hue of demar* 
cation between the two domains was drawn ]3y Kapila. The 
knowledge of the difference between^ the Bjdy and the Soul is 
one condition and it is an indispensable ’condition of arriving at 
a true monism as of our Sutrakura. Every view of the Universe 
which confounds this difference can supply at best a one-sided 
henlsm, be it a spirltualistn or an equally onesided materialism^. 
We may however for a time direct our attention to what the 
defenders of 5amkara have to say. Princip.al Gough has attemp- 
ted “to prove that the unreality of the world, as an emanation 
of the self'feigning world fictjon, is part and parcel of the philo* 
eophy of the Upanishads. ” Colebrooke is correct, so far as he 
said that the nption— that the, , versatile world is an illusion and 
that* all that passes to the;apprebensioA-o£ the -waklhg individual 
is but a phantasy presented to -his-iniagmatidn and every seeming 
thing is unreal and all is /“visionary — does not'appear to ’be the 
doctrine of the te:^t of the Vedanta. He is literally right 
when ■ he has remarked nothing which coimtenances it in the 
Sutras of B.idaruyana Vyisa, but he is undoubtedly wrong when 
he continues 'that he has remarked nothing which countenances 
’it in the gloss of >Samkara. It is -very creditable to Principal 
Cowell to" correct by way of a note this part of his Btatement. 
Oolebrook’s statement is not then false -from first to last, but 
is wrong 'only with regard to' jSamkara. • Principal Gough has 
feUed'to make out anything 'of the Upanishads,-!! he has' corn's t J 
the conclusion tbat-Maja'is a vit'd element of the primitive Indian' 
cosmical conception. Even admitting that the Sutras are • obscure, 

- (and they are certainly go'’'£or those who commence to read them 
without critically studying the four Vedas and the six VedAngas) 
Principal Gough is not- correct when he asks us to note, on the 
ground of Ach-lryaparampara or Aran-iyaparamparsi that "«Sar7ikara 
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is 'the gi’eatest o£ the Prescriptive escpbsitors 6£ the Yedahta Sutras. 
Rtimilnnja clearly observes that'liis Srlbhasliya lias been based on 
a very old Vrifcti by''Baadhuj^na. -The Vritbihura was undoubtedly 
TVell-kpown to 5amkdra,'as wonld appear from hzs Glta'Bhashya and 
BrahmasutrabbSshya. ' The orthodox adherents of Rsimanuja trace 
their system from Lakshim’-.'Madbva and Ximbarka trace their sys-. 
terns from BrabmS and Sanaka etc. Vallabha traces ills system direci'^ 
irom’Piiriishottama/and not froiu Rudra'pr some suppose. Even 
Bhikshu, the latest oEall Bhishyaktiras, 'designates all ‘these Achuryas 
jis ‘‘Adhtinikah’ or ^ moderns b Pandit Chaiidrakslnta Tarkalamkafa 
infers in his preface to the Nyjiyakusumurtjali-’ that ^Samkara 
flourished after the' Parinimavadiu Bhlskara®. ' 

^ X X'X'X 

The argument of Atnurvyaparampar.1, Under these’circumstances, fails 
to ‘.support Principal Gough. The dbcEriife of Oldytl is riot at all 
present in Rigveda, X, Principal Gough ‘is here' misled ty 
Siyana, a strong adherent ' of * -Sawkara. It 'is clear ' from ' tlGe 
hymu that the bard- is wondcrstruck-lvt the'tpkascettdental Glory of 
the .Creator displayed in the - Universe, -and lightly * declares la 
his wonder -of wonders that the nature* of the Creator of this 
marvellous, .Universe cannot, be exactly , scrutinised. Human 
■sense is certainly too feeble to make out the real noture of- the 
Crea'tor. .The whole Sfikta nowhere teaches .that- the -wonderful 
Universe is. a figment, the hymn is, on the other hand, replete 
‘With words clearly favourable to the doctrine' that this- tnarvellona 
Universe- points to the Glory -of Brihman. One sees .in the 
Xltsadiya Sukta /Samkara’s doctrine .of .Jlilyd only after- one i? 
prejudiced by books like modern PanchadosI, Yogaviirisbtha, 
Atmapurana,- etc. Principal Gough oljserves further on “ that itds 
presumably already plain enough that the Upanishads teach the 

■' %*rrk>iRt m tt “'tosu’th. fl • ' ' ' 

• . 2 .‘- r ‘ ‘ . 

'■ .'3, ■ Though ' this view is" not correct literally, "some 'Pari* 
".rtlmavada was undoubtedly known to .?amka'ra. . '■ t * 
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fictitious and unreal nature of the world. . The fictitious character 
of the world of semblances is, everywhere implied in the doctrine , 
of the sole existence of. the Impersonal ;Sel£ ", A, statement. false . 
from first to last.'' The Upanishads do not merely imply buVex* 
pressly teach that the Univei*se is not unreal, .but a real and vol> 
.tional Jorm of Brahman. ^ Impartial comparative and critical study 
of the available Upanishadbhashyas side by side with Brahmasutra* 
bliSshyas teaches quite the reverse of what Principal Gough. asks 
us to^ pre&iime. The real sense of the passage “ Indro Mayabhih 
Pururupa iyate" has already been discussed. The passage “Kataraa 
Atmeti*’ (Brih. IV, 3, G) refers to the Soul in hia deep sleep, 
it is a Sushuptivd^a, and the mireal creation taught later on 
refers to the creation of the dreaming SouU. Principal Gough. 

therefore wrong in seeing here the unreaUty of the creation of 
Brahman. . He has in this and similar ' passages ’ confounded thfr 
creation of .the dreaming Soul with that of Brahman.' The .Hpani- 
shads, teach 'that the crw/wn pf .the dreaming Soul, is wnr^a?,. but 
that .the creation of tlje. Universe being a real toork of Brahman- . 
is not to be looked upon as entirely distinct' from its Cause. This 
accounts for the fondemnation of the cognition of duality in 
Upanishads. It is not duality that is condemned but it is ‘ the 
cognition of duality that has been so condemned. Even the passages 
that refer to the undifEereuced state of the .^Universe'show that 
the Universe being ^.the Bat form of Brahman existed potentially 
in It, Chit and inanda being ' involved, and that therefore the 
Universe can in no way be looked upon as unreal. The words 
** Avyakrita ” etc. therefore do not teach the unreality of the 
Universe, but on the other .'hand* teach the reality of the un- 
differenced Universe existing poleniially 'in Brahman. ‘The 
.meanings of ‘words like ' “ Tarn'is ” etc. 'have already ‘been giv'en.. 
“Yatra hi'Dwaitamiva'bhavatl!.' (Brih. IV, 5, 15) teaches that not- 
withstanding the- fact" that' the Universe ‘and the Soul areall/t»rms 
of Brahman, the Individual Soul by his own limitation and .rever- 
sion' of divine powers looks'upou himself and his surroundings as 
entirely'-aud essentially .'distinct and becomes a victim of Nescience, 

1. Vide Brahmasf'tras III, 2, 3. - 
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addicting himself to senaiioijs appetites. . This does not at all moan 
that the Universe is imreaU The passage in Ghhdiido^va iTpinUhii 
translated bj Principal Gough ( Page 24o) has already iisen discussed 
and shoirn to teach the reality and non-dnaUty o£ the Universe.* The 
passages from Khdia translated by IMncipat Gough ( pag^ 2 17 ) 
have also been already' treated in detail and Avyakta ' has bean 
shown to be nothing ehe than ’^Brahman. The passages from 
Jfimrf.ika Upanishad translated by Principal’ Gough taich clearly that 
the relation of the Supi^me Brahman to the Individual Soul ' la 
that of fire and a sparlc ( Anwanisibhjlvah). The Upanishads 
tiien do not teach Mav.U.Vla, hut they einplntirally preich 
that i^ere exists reaXhj one Btahnian mid -that et'enjiliinq is jd 
veal anrf roh'ti'onaZ?^ designed ‘emanation of (hat one and only 
one Jlmhman. The Unreality of tho Universe is nowhere taught 
in the Bralimasritras. Tliey lilorally^'minteuance Bralinapariulirta* 
vada^ mapUfied later on by Vallablia. ' Tho Aphorisms do not at. 
all testify to the unreality of the Universe. In the Third ( not 
fourth Principal Gough says ) Se?M of •the First Pads of the 
Second Adhyiiy a of the * Brahmasutras, we " do read about the 
various ob;)ections raised against the doHrine that Brahman is at 
'once the real basis ( UpjidaiiHm ) underlying the world, butMve do 
not at all read there any trace of jcfaw^kara’s Mdylvada. The mean- 
ing of Vacfaarambhiyift is by the Sutrak-ara taught to be fwa-du'ihVy 
of Cause and Efect, and not unreality, Tlie 28th Sftra oFthesams 
P5.da. wot teach that Uv.werse -ia a deeam. The view that 
the Universe is a dream has been unquestionably condemned by the 
Author of the Sutras in II, 2, 29 in the clearest possible terms. 
The Sutra II, 1, 28 teaches that Brahman Itself is immrdly 
possessed of real marvellous powers. The prime facie evidence 
afforded by the A'ery fact of there being numerous commentatox's of 
verioub schools goes against the view that the Sutras countenance 
the unreality of the Universe. The^.definition o£ Brahman in 
B. S. I, 1, 2, basing no reference to the twofold Brahman of 
.Sai»kara, allou’s no room fpi* Simkara's doctrine in the Sutras. 
The argument of Vailakshanya in B S. TI, 1, 1 ^i^d the nsyt 
Sutras goes against the viewthatthe Siitrakdra implies Miyivada. 

Ti st i wgll ; vft'Jimni: t B. S. I, 4, 26. 
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of a later time, when the \ror8hip of 5iva and xSakti bad * gained’ 
ground, it was composed not veiw long before the time of 
kara^. This W£.akena the , force of the evidence supplied by the’ 
ySiWikhjns arid *Samhiva both. The older Upnishads then have nn 
room for Muyavjlda or Pmkritiviida. We saw in the foregoing pages 
that the • Siifnkhyas gained a real superiority over >?atnkara in 
AS much *rts tliey accept the existence of a jilurality of sovh. 
Both •• are indeed wrong in calling the Soul to be merely 
all-pervading, disembodied, indifferent, and inactive thought. 
Davies’* correctly obsen’es that the grandeur of the Soul in 
Kapila’s system is tmreaf and vseUfs. It lias no ren} elevation, 

• it knows nothing of virtue and vice as rr.nnected with itself. 
Jt has no purpose beyond itself. It never condescends to work 
either for itself or for others. Its highest state is one oC perfect 
ahsiiaction fi'om matter and from all other Souls, a selfconiuined 
life wherein no breath, of motion ever breaks' in on the placid 
surface. The system, of Kopila then tends in a sense to destroy . 
morality as an active '.agency against evil, nay ‘niore, it levels 
so nearly , the , barrier between, virtue and vice, that the di* 
fference becomes unimportant 'except' as a matter of sensation. 
There 'is in the system of Knpil.a no place for duly or a sense of 
sin in failing to fulfil it. These are impossible 'except dn con- 
nection Iwith a' fair which, proceeds from n source higher than man/ 
and which he is bound to-obey.' In his' Jiatioiittl .'Refutation Rev. 
<Toreh rightly rails this a'??}o>nenious defect'". The same re- 
marks 'are applicable to ^ainkara’e theory .as well. The Si‘tr.akarn 
i8*indeed free from all these faults, since he teaches the Soul to be. 
chidgiina, Anu, KartO,' and an Aw.^a of the Supreme Bmhraan. 

We E.aw"that Sainkara’s replies to the'arg'um'ents of the'S-iVnkbyas 
against-tbe theoiy'of the intelligent Creator were not at all satie- 
^ factory,' but,that the Si tvakilra’s answers were fully straightFonvard 
'and consistent.' -The difference of lutelligj5m-e and ' intelligence 
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' t)oii-nu(uifc^i(Uiou taught not cnly by Scrinture but hy' psrceplwn 
as well. The confusion of enjoyers and er;03’ment is obviated 
by honestly admitting; a formal ^nd voUlionaJ difference by in- 
■glutton and eiolvtton: The difficulty of ‘ hitdfcaranam ’ is solved 
by holding that Brahman is suprfeme and neither the Soul nor 
Jada ( matter ) can equal It ( Na tatsama.rchdbhyadhikascha dri- 
shjate ). The Sutrakdra shows that Brahman being all-embrac- 
ing, emits the Universe from Its own substance without^ any 
extra matter or operation. Brahman is taught by him to be 
erranatirg the Unherse and still unchangeable on the afdaice 
of Smt/. The Sftrakara concludes finally that Brahman is 
possessed of ever)’ attribute and that there is neither inequality 
nor cruelty in Its Lild. 5 a»ikara accep’ing Brahman, exactly 
alike ihe Sawhh>a Purusha and an unreal r*wara cannot claim 
any superiority ever his rational adversaries. Taking ^ firm 
stand cn the SutrakAra we may attempt an easy’ refutation of 
the arguments against the existence of God in the theistic sense 
of that uord. God is ever liberated and erranaies the Rea[ 
Unbetse. He is like fire es«entialiy iro pure to be aflVeted by 
the iniDuriiies of the Effect. ‘Omniscience’ etc, manifest the glory of 
Brahinan alone and not of the Soul, because unobstructed infinite 
omniscience eic. are impossible in ?nythi''g but Brahman. Karman 
being itself in.inirrate, without the Anuprave<-a of Brahman, can* 
not lie inferred or perceived to accomplish effectuation of fruits. 
1 heir tfi'ectuation therefore positively argues His existence,' 
His unmolested and unobstru'ted Moral and affectionate Oovern^ 
meat conclusively prr.\es His existence, Selfishness is impossible 
’ in Aptak.ima and disinterested God, ever working to satisfy our 
own righteous desire®. This absolutely just and yet gracious nature 
of God precludes the possibiliry of His being compared to a 
selfish imbecile mundane superior. This sporticeN deflgned^ emo’ 
notion of the f/mrrrv, •itself a Puursha*, cannot be attribute^ 
to an emergent Soul, for the Soul itself is a part of the emana- 
tion of Brahman, as a spark of fire The mgnificent dtsj^n of 
the Unberse cannni be lookcil upon as mundane and Hi? onobs- 
truried Will ana Po*^er therefore ar^u“ Hi® a d them eternity, 
God in Indi in Theology i*. the Moral ruler v, ithout malign^ passions. 
U has been repeatedly chown tbii God or Brahman is neither 
rtTected bv Prakriti ror by the Souk both biinj Hts own ^fotms. 
Not mere prcxinrity, but .an i/itinttr o\*r Prakriti an<l 

I \'ide 3 Trit: U. S, III. e, 3^ various BhAshyas 
ihercn. 2 Vide Blngat.idgltA XV 15-if'. 
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Souls, constitutes the essence of moral and loving God-hooc 
5 rutis, positively declare His existence. The nine independen 
arguments supplied by Udayana may slightly be modified sn( 
‘ used against ‘the SSwkhyas. If the-Sdmkhyas like Bhikshu re 
main silent about this //Wsft'c aspect, we have hardly anything ti 
'say against them, but if they were to advance arguments with i 
view to refute the existence of Paramdtman or .Bhagavan-tha 
is to say of Brahman — we may point out that ‘they Ictiiall) 
admit the existence of Praknti in spite of insufficient evidence^ 
The evidence in Samkhya Kdrikd No. 17 for the existence o; 
the Soul is equally insufficient. It may at best prove .ihetexis- 
tence of Ahawkara but riot of Purusha The Vedic arguments in 
favour of the existence of God are indeed more convincing thin 
those advanced by them to prove the existence of Prakrit! ot 
Purusha The Samkhyas themselves cannot succed in account- 
ing for their own involution and evolution against the Naiyayi; 
kas, unlass they admit that they are but jmcm of God^. Even 
the disorderliness of their inanimate Prakriti and a b-Hmd!e>s 
'multiplicity of Individual Souls necessitate the admission of one 
eternal controller in thej’orm of God Their theory therefore 
remams tniphilosophiodl in the uhsenee of the essential suhtrate in 
the form of* all-enihracinij lovely and loainy Brahman. , 



1. Vide S.'iwkhya 'Karikas 7. and S. ’ 

c. wfitrintWMtil 5r5T H Pur.ura. 
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Souls, constitutes the essence of moral and loving God-hood. 
Srutis positively declare His existence. The nine independent 
arguments supplied by Udayana may slightly be modified and 
' used against'the Samkhyas. If the -Samkhyas like Bhikshu re-,, 
main silent about this //ie/siic aspect, we have hardly anything to 
'say against them, but if they were to ndvajice arguments with a 
view to refute the existence of ParamAtman or «BhagavAn-that 
is to say of Brahman — we may point out that '‘they actually 
admit the existence of Prakrlti in spite of insufficient evidence^. 
The evidence in SAwikhya KArika No. 17 for the existence of 
the Soul is equally insufficient. It may at best prove .th^^’exh- 
tence of Ahawkara but not of Parusha The Vedic arguments in 
favour of the existence of God are indeed more convincing thin 
tlio'se advanced by thern to prove the existence of Prakrlti or 
Purifsha The SAwkhyas themselves cannot succed in account- 
ing for their own involution and evolution against the Naiyayi- 
kas, unless they admit that ihev are but of God^. Even 

3 the disorderliness of their inanimate Prakrjti and a bnundless 
‘multiplicity of Individual Souls necessitiite the admission of one 
eternal controller in the^forni of God Their theory therefore 
remams nnphihsojdural hi the nlurnre of the essential svh.^lrafe 
the form oy all-emhrachiij locehj and loohu) Brnhmau. 
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TlJU'fiHJ'.KAc Or.iE-^TM. UtarjittcM IssnTv*7E. 

•' 

1. So>n: A'-rrcrs or tiik MAnABnAr..\TA Casojt. 

T»k I'KonLrM of the Mahahliftrata cxiticwn is ft 

prohicm s\ti Ilrro the iiriueiples of fcxtuaJ rcronstrucfion 

ratufc first ho cvolvnJ from nn intcnaivc study of the niantucrijit 
in-itcrlfil and- the niftna^cript tradition.* They can he finally 
consi<lrT''d Roltled only after prolongfnl mul consiilcmhlt- 
di^cn-y'ion atiJ avcIiRii^c of ide.xsflnd opiniorn. 

TIk; vul;:.Jte text of the 51l»!i. is fairly readahfe .and apprars, 
in placed, to Ik* ovn “ better ” than th'' critie.al tcAt, hccati«o 
the fonne* hn^ K'^n imurciI by the continnons cirrmlalions of 
schohri. for cciitnrics!. The reader i« con^enuently apt to prefrT. 
at finsl siphl, the rvadinpi of th'' viilffafe te.xt, hut ft IhorouRh and 
Bynipathetii- study of tie’ author’s l.iiiRUtiC'' nnd thought and a 
criticnl evaluation of th<‘ varLants wouhl shoxc lain that the coti* 
stittiloil t'-y i.'> Mtiml. 

' Of tli<» many revioxes of the fifrt ht^cnulo of the tritJnal nlition 
of the .^I.ih.tl)h5ritrt that have c|»f>cnfe<l during the j«st year 
there, ore two that tb-<ervc my aihtuI attention: the ri‘\ni‘sv by 
Dr. Ilernuim Well'T In tin' Zrxlichrip fur Ituh>l^ie m«f ircnuliL 
(voh 0, pj». I'ldff ). rtiid th.it by I’rof‘<*«r Eslp'rton in the Joun.<il 
<f the AinrrtuVi OrUftUll A>cv‘tg{\'o\. JH, p|». I’oth revictVB 

am eNndently pn>!acl« uf h \ery cht** rtucly of the b’.xt aud the 
cfiitcdi nppi-ratus. 'I’afijctlufty vilm-fihe'n 'fnc rexhcvr’ny’f'/o'i. 
EdgiTton, oho c.4n apfriviate the difiiculliw of the problrm 
T^have hnil tn ti'nfroni jwha)>s letter than mc«?t si-hulam. gjnre 
he hn« li-id lortru^^l- v/ith prohlfuisof a Iihcnaturv in his vaIc.iMe 
work on th‘* Pancaxactra and the Vitrarnacanu. 

- In the pagM 1 hav^-. rndeavoumi to r-^t forth my 

rcA'oas fur adoplin j in the text the readings that hive wimmendcd 
* Hot* »ri* to b« (ecrRl rtji«dslJy %-nXiCCT r! Vrt-f. 

L 0 < 1 ^. 
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themselves to mo, in those eases which have been discussed by 
Weller and Edgerton in the reviews mentioned above. They 
concern the readings of 1. 1. 19, 42, 49, 62, 201, and of the identi- 
fication of the hundred aub-parvans of the Mbh. enumerated 
in the second adhyftya of the Adiparvan, that is, in the 
Parvasamgrahaparvan.* * 

* * * * 

1. 1. 19: 

t'cdati ctUurhhift samitdm (v. 1. sarhnitld.m).’ 

Weller suggests an emendation — in fact, two alternative emen- 
dations. lie first proposes to read sammilam for my satnitam. 
The former variant is found only in one MS. which besides trans- 
poses the first two words ol the pada. Ilis alternative suggestion 
is more radical. Seeing that the variant preferred by him yields 
a pada metrically defective, he proposes to mend matters by re- 
casting the pada thus : cafiir6Ai^ saihmitam vedaifi. This pithya, 
ho thinks, must have been the original reading of the pada. The 
only reason Weller has adduced for rejecting the text reading is 
the supposed intrinsic fitness of the alternate it suits the context 
much better, ho believes. K$, the solitary MS. which contains 
the reading preferred by Weller, stands sixth on my list^of K MSS., 
whose relative value diminishes in the order there given ; it is fall 
of clerical mistakes, duo probably to the dliEculty experienced by 
the copyist (either of thb MS. or of one of its ancestors) in deci- 
phering the (? Mirada) exemplar. Iconsider'it on inferior codex. 
With Weller’s reading we get a prior pada with the scansion 

w — f ' — . Hopkins’ Btatisticalstudy oftherelativc 

frequency of the difierent fonns of the padas ( Great Epic, p. 236) 
shows that this is a “rare” combination. Even Wellerrealizesthat 
the line docs not read smoothly and calls therefore the length of 
the sixth syllable a “ metrical archaism.” .Now samitam (of the text, 

- AsmoatoftbereferenccaintheseBtudies wiUbeto tbe Mahibhiiata, 
aU numbers mthout alphabetical pre&x relor to the critical edition of the 
epic. When a reference is made to other editions of the epic, I have 
predzed to the reference an indicatory letter enclosed within parantheees : 
thns (C.) denotes the CaIcQtta edition. (B.) the Bombay edition, and (K.) 
the Sombbakonam edition. 
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without the aausvara) recurs in a similar context, also at the end 
of a prior pada, and apparently in the same sense in (B,) 1. 95. 90 : 
idam hi vedai^ samitam. , It also occurs, in s different context, in 
Susruta 2. 340. 3: angusthaparmsaniilam. If we read sammitdm 
in tho passage under discussion, we should have pari 2^ssti to read 
it in the two latter passages also, both of which then would be 
metrically defective ; tho scansion of the first would be nearly 
the same as that of the pada in question, the second would end 
with three consecutive iambs. Are these all instances' of “ metri- 
cal archaisms’* ? For that, it seems to me, the documental pro- 
bability of tho reading preferred by Weller is not strong enough. 
The text reading, which is mentioned by Nilakantba as a variant, 
is supported indirectly by K, {saniatam) and directly by 
Ko. 3 . 4.6 On the other hand, Weller’s reading, as has 

already been remarked, is found only in one inferior MS. Worthy 
of note is Njkkantha’s gloss : samitam iii pathe inhjain iUj arlJiafi- 
The imtiftl raistakc of WcUer lies in supposing that sarfmittam suits 
thecontextbetter thaasa/nftffjn, whereas, in point of fact, sarfimitam 
is nothing more than a doublet of the other word. WcUcr does not 
realizo that his attempt to substitute au “ easier reading’* has 
been anticipated by the scribe of K 5 , who Ukeirise finding tho emend- 
ed line (metrically) unreadable has transposed tho words of the 
pada, reaching a new combination ; caturbhir vedaifi saihinilSm, 
which according to •Hopkins {toe. dt.) is of “ very rare, sporadic ” 
occurrence. The word samita has been perfectly correctly explain- 
ed in PW.; samUa {sa-\-mUa) sawmt/o, "gleichesMaashabend, 
gleich". The relation between the two words is clearly revealed 
by the more familiar doublets salatai samiata, sahiia : samhita 
and so on, sa- and sam- being the unaccented and accented forms 
of one and the same prefix. When the accentual factor became 
inoperative, the choice was conditioned solely by metrical con- 
siderations. Tho identification in the case of samila may have 
been helped by contamination with sam-fiVa {= samgaia), “con- 
formable to, in harmony with ” ( a meaning not unsuitable even 
hero), or by its supposed connection ivith eatm, “ equal ”(cf. 
Wackcrnagcl, AUind. Gramm, II, 1. § 30 by3). The semantic 
values of the words in question being the same, the combined 
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force of documental probability and metrical preference decides 
the question of choice incontestably in favour of the adopted text. 

' The test reading really needs some further justification. 
Weller’s misunderstanding of the text is, in my opinion, a direct 
confirmation of my remark in the Foreword (p. vi) that it is a 
lectio Aijjxcilior. The word was, I suppose, early misunderstood. 
To judge by the character of the variants, it was commonly, though 
erroneously, interpreted ns sam4-Jto, “united, combined with”. 
In this sense, in course of time, it must have been ousted by its 
easier synonyms sanujukla (substituted for it in V, B D) and 
sahila (mainly in T and G). Both these readings ore inadequate. 
Nllakantha’s explanation calun-edartJiavattm is inadmissible; 
the plirasc cau at best mean calun-alai'atiiii possessing the 
four Vedas”), which is of cour^ sheer nonsense. Koy’s “coui* 
preheudeth the sense of the four Vedas ” and Butt’s “ contains 
the sense of the four Vedas” ore equally inaccurate paraphrases 
(based upon the explanation furnished by the scholiast), because the 
passage in the vulgate cannot bear the meaning hero forced upon 
it. On the other hand, the literal meaning of samyvUa or sahita 
is, as already remarked, wholly unsuitable. For what could the 
assembled sages mean by saying that they wished to hear the 
Mahabharata) Samiuta “ combined with the four Vedas " ! 

To return to the manuscript evidence. The K group is partly 
corrupt and iudccisivc though the majority has the text reading: 
K c..3.^.6 as in text ; K , sahitam ; K , sa»tia(aiH ; K5 samwiiatn. All 
these stand resolutely against ooriiyuAfom of the \'ulgate ; but, from 
the point of view of transcriptional probability, noncofthemis 
wholly incompatible with samitam of the text. Three out of 
the four Dilalayalam IBS. have also preserved the true reading', 
the remaining Malayalam MS. has saAtlem, the reading of the TG 
group. With thw data I should explain the genesis of the 
variants thus. The text reading is o leclio difficilior, preserved in 
the majority of K intact, and in, the remaining MSS. of the K ver- 
sion in a corrupt condition. The K reading being partly supported 
by M, there is apaitialagreement between two more or less indepen- 
dent versions, a condition almost wholly absent in the ease of the 
rejected variants. Bdi^ a difficult and unfamiliar word, it was 
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early misunderstood and finally dropped — mdepcndently in certain 
groups of the Southern and Korthem recensions — in favour of such 
\rords as were thought to bo its equivalents in sense but which do 
not fit the context and are wholly inadequate. 

After what has been said above, it is hardly necessary to con- 
sider the alternative proposed by Weller. But in passing it may be 
pointed out that it is methodologically VTTOng to expect to find the 
original reading by picking out a stray variant which appears to 
give a better meaning, and shuffling the words of the jada imtil 
the pathya form turns up. For one thing, it is by no means certain 
that the original must be a pathya ; the 5IS. evidence, so far as I 
have examined it, is all in favour o! the hypothesis that originally 
the vipulas were far more numerous than what one is led to suppose 
from the study of the vulgate tc-xt, which has modernized many of 
the archaic lines of the original and successfully covered up the 
traces of the metamorphosis. 

* • • ♦ ■ 
1 . 1 . 42 : 

dakajyoli^ iatajyoli^ sahasrajyotir atmavan ( v. 1 . ci-o ca.) 

Here the situation is much clearer. According to Weller the 
variant era cfl is not quite wrong (“abwegig ”). Quite true. But 
about the text reading, I think we can say much more than that. In 
point ofgranimar,metrcGrovenscnsc, thcreisnot much to choose 
between the variants. Butin point of documental probability, their 
values arc totally diSerent. em oa is the variant offered by Ko.a .4 
Da DnDr D,.,, ; the text, on the other hand, is documented by a 
much stronger group, K,.s.« V, B Da, (marg.) D,^ S. It is 
further attested by another good jVIS. ol a different category, 1 
have since compared : a Ncpall MS. belonging to the Benares 
Sanskrit College Slanuscripts Library. The text reading figures also 
in Goldstucker’s collations from European codices, of which I 
have photo copies.® The position then, is this. On the 

3 Tlio photographs were hindly presented to the IBtumdaTbsr Insti- 
tuto bj the University of Strasshuig, through the kind ofBccs of the late 
Prof. Emile Senart. 1 take this opportunity to thank the University 
publicly for this service. 
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one hand the K version is indecisive, agreeing partly rrith 
D, which is the msiin witness for the rejected variant; 
on the other hand BS (probably together with the Nepall-Maithili 
version) form a solid gronp in favour of the text, further attested 
by throe K MSS. including the important India Office codes K,. 
It will he seen that the documental authority is almost wholly on 
the side of the test. For a contamination between Devanagarl 
transcripts of KasmirlMSS. andDcvanagarl MSS. must be postula- 
ted to be far more btely than acontamination between the entire 
Bangsli version and the entire Southern recension. The difierent 
Indian scripts being all bat unintelligible outside the provinces 
where they were developed, there is already a prtnra facie reason for 
assuming the independence of B and S. This principle was loi^ 
ago recognized and enunciated by Prof. Luders, than whom no 
scholar has a profounder acquaintance with and a clearer insight 
in the problem of Mabibharata textual criticism. In Die Grantha- 
rece>\sion des MakahhQTata (Berlin 1901), Prof. Luders has said: 
'* Das beweist, dass die Grantha-handschriiten nicht etwa auf 
Bengali-Handschriften zuruckgeben, — etwa, was von vomherein 
nicht gcrade wahrscheinlich ist, — sondom dass in den Fallen wo 
B und G zusammengehen, ihtc Lesatten nls alt zu sehen Bind 
Now what is true of the consensus of B and G is a fortiori true of the 
consensus of B and 8. This presumptive independence is wholly 
confirmed by my intensive study of the first 3,000 stanzas of 
the Adiparvaa from the extensive collations at my disposal, 
during which study I have not been able to detect the slightest 
trace of “ secondary intcrrcIatjon.ship ” between the 
version as a tcliole and the Southern recension as a kIioIc. 

tmubiTneotal in charactftt is the agteieEnent hetweeu 
K and S, the only difference between K and B being that K is 
comparatively purer and freer from interpolation than the other. 
The canon of Mbh. textual criticism, in its simplest form, may there- 
fore be said to be the fundamental character of the consensus of 
K and S on the one hand, and of B and S on the other, provided 
of course the concordant reading is of such a nature that it could 
not be the result of a fortuitous coincidence. 

Doubt can, and frequently, does arise when K B (then generally 
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mth D ; in'other words the whole of N) stands against S. Here 
each case must bo judged and decided on its own merits. It may 
sometimes be possible to adduce e\ddence of a decisive character, 
on one side or the other. Such evidence may be intrinsic ; one 
reading may be intrinsically better than the other. Or it may be 
extrinsic ; when it is possible to supplement the evidence of SISS. 
from other ancient and independent sources. But as a rule, when 
there is a conflict between N and S, the evidence is so nicely balanced 
that no definite decision is possible. 

To return to the instance under consideration. The agreement 
between B and S raises such a strong presumption in favour of the 
testreadingthatitaevidencecannotberebotted by the possibility 
conceived by IVeller that altnamn might have crept into the 
text secondarily, under the influence of aimana^ and atinajah in the 
following lines. 

In this particular instance, I think, intrinsic probability is, 
to some axtent, also on the side of the text. It is 
a feature of epic technique that out of three consecutive proper 
names occurring in the same hemistich, the last name is very fre- 
quently accompanied by a qualifying adjective. Scores of illustra- 
tions may be produced ; here are thirteen selected at random. 

1,31.14; Yirajai ca SuhShuicaSalipiniai ca vtryavan. 
(K.) 1.88.9: Eccyur atlia Kak^yu^ Krlancyu^ ca vtri/avan 
SthaniikyuT VaMijuicaJahyukca 2dakayaiah. 
(K.) 6, 25. 4-5 : YwjuilhQno ytrotoi co Drupadai ca maharatliaft 
Dhrstaketui Cehiiana^ Kaiirdjai ca viryai^n 
Purujit KuntibkojaS ca Saibtjai ca naropunigava^ 
17: Dhrstadyumno Viratai ca Saiyakii ,ca parajitah 
(K.)' 8.83. 9 : Kr'pai ca Kftavama ca Draupii caiva maharalJiaft 
(K.) 9. 2. 17 : Aivatlliama ca BkojaS ca itagadhaica maJiahahk 
Brhadbdlai ca Kraihai ca Sahinii MpiSauhah^ 
(K.) 9.3.12: bate BhistiKcaDroyiecaKatpe caiva maharalhe 
(K.) 9.5.2: Salyai ca Cilrasenai ca SahinU ca rmharathak 
(K.) 9. 24. 40 : Aivaltkama Krpaicaica Kriatamaca sdtvalafi. 
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The practice being the outcome of a natural desire to avoid 
the monotony of a bald enumeration of names, it is not surprising 
to Rnd that even the ITomeric epics furnish ample illustrations 
ofit;tcre h one with tho trick repeated in consecutive hemistiches 
(Uliad, 21.250-1): 

nd/z/iom T*, *A.VTi^v6v TC, ^or)v ayaOov re IIoXitt^:', 
Arj^fjiojSov TC, KOI ‘ImroBoov, Kal Aiov ayavov. 

After having proved that the text reading is not only better 
documented but in itself very plausible, wc may proceed to consider 
whether any reason can be suggested bow the variant eta ca may, 
have arisen. Two explanations — botlj mere possibilities — occur to 
me. It is for one thing possible that the original alntaian may 
have been deliberately suppressed in order to avoid the monoto- 
nous reiteration of alma at the end of three consecutive verses. 
A more likely reason for the suppression may have ))een the lack 
of a copula in the original line, which had been crowded out by the 
succession of three imusually long names (two of four syllables 
each, and the third one of not less than five), taking up by themselves 
13 syllables out of an aggregate of 10 of the sloka line. 

* « * • 

1.1.49: 

visliryaitan inaliaj jnStutw fsifi RaHilcsepam abravit 
(v.l. samisejKito ’ bravit). 

The two rejected variants are: sa^Jesepato * bravit K V, 
B,m D ,4 and saikhsipya cabrarit B Da Dn Dr D,.,, S (except 
61.3 jVIj). Weller finds samZ-^epa/o satisfactory ( “befriedigend”). 
As a matter of fact, of the rejected variants, the reading 
Bamhsipya eabravil is far superior to the other. In it the sense is 
clear ; grammatically it is correct, metrically flawless. It is more- 
over the reading indicated by the principle of agreement between 
independent versions, being supported by the Bangali and Devana- 
gatl versions on the one hand and by one section of the Southern 
recension on the other. But the compelling power of this agreement 
is weakened by the circnmstancc that oneJiIalayalam JIS. and three 
(out of the seven) Grantha IIKS. are outside the group. Had the 
whole of B agreed with the whole of S, it would have been difficult, 
if not impossible, for reasons explained in the previous section, 
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to reject the concordant reading. The weak point of this variant 
lies in the fact that it does not at all explain, as far as I can judge, 
how the other readings may have arisen. There is the same flaw 
in the other rejected variant, though not in the same degree. The 
text reading, though weakly supported by 5ISS, 6<^es admirably, 
in my opinion, to account for the existence of the variants, especially 
if samksepam is taken as an adverbial gerund in-a?«(Pa^iiu.’s pamul), 
as I think it should be ; cf. ‘Whitney, Sanskrit Graimier, § 995. For 
there would then be an inherent tendency to substitute for it simpler 
readings, sarhksipya ca and sanik^pata^ would be very neat para- 
phrases of the awkward adverbialgerund; the second 
preserving nearly intaetthe original aksaras, the first (saTuiwt^a) 
involving a more radical change from the view-point of form, but 
closely following the original in sense . The latter may, moreover, 
have been directly suggested by vistinja in the first psda which it 
nicely balances. I assume, of course, that was introduced 

independently in B D on the one hand and S on the other. In other 
words, I think that the concordance between certain sections of the 
Northern and the Southern recensions is purely occidental, and it 
is unquestionable that it wuld be that. I must frankly admit, 
however, that there is a strong element of subjectivity in this choice, 
which can in no way be said to be compelling. I prefer the te.vt 
reading, fully realizing that others may prefer either of the other 
two readings ; but that is precisely why a wavy line has been printed 
in the text below saThtfcjwtn. I doubt very much whether any 
compelling reason can be advanced to prove the absolute superior- 
ity of any one of the variants over the others. 

« • « * 

1. 1.G2: 

amtkramti^xm adhyayam (v.l. «nKl.ramapiia(f^yoyam) 

This again is a somewhat difficult and complicated case. The 
text reading is perhaps Jes$ than certain, as has been indicated by 
the use of the wa\'5’ line ; but it can, I think, claim for itself greater 
certitude than the reading in the preceding case. The apparatus 
conhains five variants for this pada. They are : 

Kc. Vt Bj Da Du Dr D,.,. e-iftt G« anukrama^iLadhyayam 
K, ^kramaifimadhy^ 
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TxG . fj ^kraminam adhya° 

Tj Vcidmikam a® 

Gj.j ’‘kramanam o'* 

Bj. »M Di as in text 

Along with this passage, we must consider 1.1.199, where the 
pada recurs and where again there are five variants, in part different 
from those of the passage under discussion. The second set of 
variants is : 

Ke. j^.s V, Dn Dr D,.,.,.6-,,.,, anuhamaTyihddhyayam 


T G,.6 M,..., 
G. 

Gj 



“kTdminam 
’’kfdmanim a® 
°kramanam a* 
“kramanam a° 


K,., B Da Dj.j 


as in text. 


"W’e have here very remarkable vasciUation for a perfectly 
simple pada. Every textual variation presupposes a cause. There* 
fore that reading is best which best explains how the various different 
readings may have arisen. The variant preferred by IVeller, which 
is abo tho reading of the vulgate text, though perfectly satb&ictoiy 
in itself, faib wholly to explain why there are so many variants. 
IThat is wrong with anulratnantkadkyayctn ? Nothing apparently, 
if taken by itself. Bat let ns have a closer look at the variants 
and try to understand the cause of the variation. TTe diall first 
consider the variants at 1, 1. 190, where the situation is slightly 
clearer. The text reading is supported by K,.s B Da D^.j ; that 
is, two of the K IISS. (including the important K,) together with 
with the whole of Bangall and Aijunanusra and two Devanagarl 
3ISS., a combination not to be despised. The rejected variants fall 
into two natural groups ; on the one hand we have the majority of 
K and Devanagarl (with the notable exception of Arjunami/ra 
AISS., which, as remarked in the Foreword, p. v, frequently side 
with Bangall) having anukramaniladhyai/am; on the other 
hand we have the Southern 3JSS., which show oJiukramfpawJ 
adhjvjam, with some unimportant variations. The case is 
somewhat similar at 1. 1. 62, the difference being that the 
manuscript support for the text reading is sUghtly weaker. The two 
sets of variants, it may be remarked, have this noteworthy feature 
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in common that in both places there is partial agreement betn-een 
K. B on the one hand and S on the other, in so far that they both 
have as the first part of the pada, a word nncomponnded mth 
■adhyayam. The explanation of this diflos is, I think, furnished by 
1^.34, ■where the name of the adhyaya (or rather of the patvan) 
is found to be anti^raina^i (and not ati«ircH>nni^’a) ; * 
pananulrania^i pOnam. 

Here the reading is certain, the variants (mainly in G) being 
negligible. All printed editions of th^ text ■without exception 
have the same reading, an indication that the large majority of 
all reliable IISS. hitherto examined read the name of the adhj'aya 
as in text. The name in this form occurs at 3.. 1. 200: 

anukrania^ya yavat syad ahna ralryd fw sameitam, 
where again the variants, though numerous, do not concern us since 
they ate also mainly restricted to a single version, the Gmntha. 

As remarked already there is partial agreement between 
K B Da and S in so fat that they break up the componnd of .the 
vulgate text into two words, one standing in epithefical or appo- 
aitional relation to the other. A Uttle reflection will show that, used 
by a writer familiar with the older name of the adhyaya, the first 
word Mncompoundcd with adhyaya could be no other than <m«- 
.Jerama^im. With this word, however, rre should get the awkward 

prior pada — w — l ^ which, according to Hopkins 

{op.cU. p. 23C), is a “very rare, sporadic" combination. Now it is 
well known that, in the epic, grammatical accuracy is often sacri- 
ficed totheobservance of preferred vipula forms. The awkwardness 
of the pada was removed by the (anomalous) shortening of the 
troublesome long 5 in the final eyllable of the word. Examples of 
■shortening metri causa, cited from the epics by Hopkins (op. cit. p. 
246) are : sixidAS ca svadhabhojinam, Kam. 7. 23. 23 (agam in the 
Ji/lh syllable) ; apahraimt, (B.) 9. 11. 62 ; sakhiganavTta, Nala 1. 
24 ; «a irir jahati tui tanuJl, (B.) 11. 25. 6. The examples, as is 
well known, can be very earily multipb’ed. ’ 

* Accordingly I have c&lUd the paxvui Antdaramani — parvan, diSensg 
irom the Calcutta, Bombay and Kombhakonani editions, in irbicli it is 
■called Annlrr n mnnilc^ .pnryan. 
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The assomption of an original anulrama^itn adhylyam could» 
as far aa I can judge, satisfectorily explain all the different variants 
of this pada. It accounts for the neat bifurcation of the manu- 
script evidence into the vnlgate text (vrith partial reflexes in the 
K version) and the Southern group. The vnlgate text may be 
seen to have successfully overcome the difBculty of the anomalous 
shortening by substituting in the lame foot a form with a legiti- 
mate short vowel where required by the (later) stringent rule; 
‘fahcamam laghu sanxitra ; it had to sacrifice the original apposi- 
tional construction and substitute for it a compoond. The 
Southern editors, on the other hand, adhered firmly to the ap- 
positional constmction, and eked out a tolerable pada with 
various synonyms having a short vowel in the fifth syllable such 
as : kraminam, “hramtfuitn, *lTc»wpani, ^hatnanxm. 

It may be argued that even anuhamai^tkadhyayam as the 
original reading might likewise furnish reasons for the growth of 
this singular crop of various readings, because the name nnu- 
Iraiiiarxtka here given to the adhyaya was felt to be inappropriate, 
the correct name being attulramani as given in 1. 2. 84. Bnt 
such an interpretation would not be valid, because the original 
postulated here would at best serve to explain only one variant, 
namely, anuh-amanim adhyayam; it fails wholly to account for 
the vascillations of the entire Southern recension, since nothing 
would have been gained by substituting anulraminam, ’’Ira- 
mihim and so forth, which all equally fall short of reproducing 
the original name of the adhyaya. So at least it seems to me 
must the rariants be interpreted, I consider the text reading 
all but certain, A comparison of the extant manuscript material 
should show that, clerical errore and occasional anomalies apart, 
the Bangall MSS. unifonnly, Aijunamisra (? together with Deva- 
bodba) 5ISS. frequently, and K MSS. sporadically will have the 
text reading ; 5KS- of the vulgate text and other 3ISS. contami- 
nated from this source will have the compound; while JISS. of 
the Southern recension will mostly have synonyms of aiiMkraxM- 
nixn such as Vcraxnaiitam, “iramilam and so on. 
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1.1.201: 

hh^rala^ja vapur hj tiol sofyajn camr/am (r. I. canf/am) 
e^ta ca. 

IMgcrton discussrs at some length the i-ariation timpavii 
flnrfajR and decides cmphatiwllj: in favour of nnffam. Edgertoa’s 
arguments arc briefly these: first and foremost, the text reading 
does not do justice to the emphatic particle era in the Fame line, 
which 15 n “ rnicial word pecondl^*, anrtaM is intrinsically far 
superior to the innocuous amflam, ivbich has been substituted for 
the oripiiinl helh di^c?7jV>r by ignorant copyL«ts who, ml'sing the 
•paradox” intended, “naturally gagged at attributing ‘ falsc- 
Iiootl ' to the epic,” In (he first place I differ from Edgerton 
radically as to the value ami importance of the word tm in the 
Bcntence. Itisun«iuestiouablytniethat cm does emphasire the 
pn-ceding wnnl or words but th» is neither nccis^arily nor uni* 
versally true. Very frcfpieotly, especmlly In the epics and the 
I'uruija*. th'’ empln«is so slight that it i« almo?t negligible, and 
the woni i'* nothing mon? than on expletive. My experience fully 
comjhorate.s P, W., which has the following note s. v. era : “ Xicht 
s-'ltcn, nariieiiHch nach oinicen Ihirtihcln, i<t die Ilcficutung von 
ntj aligevhwarht, dos^t wir atich den Kachdnjcl: oufgobcn.” Ilut 
the best nusvvof to Edgerton’s contention as (o the value of <ca 
is to «how that it figure* very ftwiuentlv at the end of the pAda. 
in long enumvT.stions of names and attribute^ wlierc no impha'is 
could be intrmVd whatsoever. Here ore pomi' examples chosen 
at random: 

(K.) 1. W, flj : D’irvifTrs’'in 0 Durpxulhaira V’^i^iornnh /»'frrpo c ra ca 
(II.) ‘ 2 . 100. 2; /7mno/ri /ir/sifrt nr/v3mi canyon .dit'o.'M^manam 
COT en 

(U.) 1^1. 2jt. 17 y^fnifih <5t«t 'Lffira fo 

120; pejMf (olftIynjT.op«hyom ar.nam aru.Oifa era ra 
Urahnia Pur. IH'J. 7 : (mm sr5/»S tram tradftu ndya rudh^ itxm 
jyur/r en: ra 

PhavisTS I'ltr, in. }^, SS: jy^ii cclram jc,hn\ Irjo rMhinan 
ri^yvd e*tj m 

I? would I-' cirarly pwjfostenuis to fee in the?*' rm ra "em- . 
phstic particles ” or “crucial a'onU” empbastring j'andoies ; 
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they arc nothing more than copolatire expletives. Sly impres- 
sion is that the epic “ poets ” use the conjunctions ro, foitu or 
ctt7 cn according as they require one, two or three syllables to fill 
their line 1 Thi«!, I hope, will suffice to dispose of the alleged 
necessity of looking for and finding any striking paradox in this 
line. 

But I think Edgerton h making another and a graver mistake. 
His remark that “ the panegyrist of the epic [italics mine ] starts 
out to claim that it contaias everything” makes me suspect that 
Edgerton has possibly tnisundctslood the hemistich in question. 
Here the subject matter of glorification is not the epic at all, 
but merely the first adhyfiya thereof. The hemistich occurs in a 
passage at the end of the first adhy&ya, and the passage is eridently 
of the nature of a phabiruti. The hemistich says : *' This is the 
body of the (Maha-) Bharata.” Here “ this ” refers not to the 
whole epic but merely to the Anukrama^I chapter mentioned in 
the previous stanzas. The whole line is a subordinate (At) clause 
depending upon the main clause contained in the immediately 
preceding stanza. “ (201) He who repeats (in an undertone, even) 
a little of the AnukramanI at both twilights is freed immediately 
from as much sin ns has been accumulated during the day and the 
night ; (201) for, this is the body of the (Slabs-) Bharata (that is) 
Truth and also Immortality!” It is owing to its partaking of 
the qualities of (or, as the Yianegyrist of the adhyaya will have it, 
owing to its being) IVuth and Immortality that it is able to aleolre 
the devout reciter of the adhySya immediately from sin. The 
emphasis, if any, is on hi { for not on cro. Objection may be 
taken to the neuter gender of elal, since it is made to refer the 
Anukrama^ (£.) chapter as I do here. The gender may be ex- 
plained either as a case of attraction by the gender of the predicate 
(lupwi, n.) or as referring indiscriminately to anulranutni (f.) or 
adhyatja (m.).. But if Edgerton does not like that, I have no great 
objection to his translating: “For this form of the (Maha-) 
Bharata is Truth and Immortality." According to this inter- 
pretation, the variant onrtom is wholly inappropriate and 
.inadmissible ; and in fact on second thoughts I am inclined even 
to dispense with the wavy line under amrtam. 
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The paradox conceived by Edgcrfon might apply fitly to the 
trholc epic, which may he said to mirror all phases of life, “ Truth, 
— yes, and Falsehood tool^” but it is clearly unreasonable and 
even impossible to say that the Anukramant chapter by itself 
could bo '* Truth, — ^yes and Falsehood too.” Futthermore, even ii 
this wonderful chapter be the Truth os well as Falsehood, I fail to 
.■seehow it should follow that auch a chapter could on that account be 
able to give absolution to a ainner. If one bears in mind that the 
subject matter of the panegyric is the Anukramaid chapter (and 
no< the epic), one cannot, I think, come to any other conclusion 
than that the true reading is omr/ani. 

It may bo added that Edgerton’s mistake is quite natural and 
is caused primarily by the misleading division of the passage (stanzas 
200-202) into distiches, which suggests that the subject matter 
of the pra^asti is the Jtahabharata. The first half of stanza 201 
is logically and grammatically connected with the preceding stanza 
(200) ; on the other hand the second half is part and parcel of the 
following stanza (202). The first half clearly refers to the Anulc* 
ramaijT chapter; the second half c<jually dearly to the epic as a whole. 
Could I have foreseen the confusion it is apt to cause, I would 
certainly have joined the first half of stanza 201 to 200 and the second 
half to stanza 202, notwithstanding that Ihi^ arrangement yields 
two consecutive tlitce-Unc stanzas. In such cases I have mostly 
made three dUtIches, sometimes, I fear, ns in this instance, 
clouding the sense. 

There rcnmlns now only one point to be con'idcred. By 
saying that avxfiam w a Icdio diJficiliftT, Edgerton imiilics that the 
ch.'ingc from ampam into anparA is ordinarily inconceivable, since 
any copyht would have fought shy of attributing falsehood to the 
epic. Such a view would, in my opinion, be entirely incorrect. 
The di'stlnguLshing feature of scribes* emendations is that it Ls super* 
ficiil. The fcrilie iloe.s not stop to think very ilecply about the 
consequences of the charge. Here, 1 fancy, the variant has ari?en 
merely biTau-sr, in entirely dilicrcQl contexts, entyam and cnrfam 
ate found frccjucntly conibincil into a phrase, sonictimes even com- 
bin«l into the comi*ouDd iafyStirfa (c-g. saiyanpe yo nrincl/e 
hie, 1.3.152; saly^npe atvjviyaf, janSnStn IlV. 7. ■19.3). I 
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therefore hold that the sahstitutions of anrlam for ampam is 
wholly within the range of probability and even quite natural for 
an Indian scribe. 


ctat parvaiafaw purnam Fyascnoliath moharsipa. 

Although it is perfectly true that all previous efforts to mahe 
the text of the Mbh. agree with the numerical data of its extent 
and size have ended in dismal failures, Edgerton is needlessly 
nervous about my attempt to reduce the number of the (sub-) 
parvans exactly to one hundred. Edgerton’s view is that the 
traditional hundred should be regarded as an approximate 
or “ round ” number. This is the explanation given also by 
C. V. Vaidya in his Epic India (p. 189) when he is faced with the 
anomaly that his list of “ hundred parvans ” contains 107 titles. 
In support of the view, one might cite the use of the word iataht 
in titles of anthologies like the ^rhgara^ataka, which frequently] 
if not uniformly, contain more than .100 stanzas. The parallelism 
would, in my opinion, bo not quite exact, because, I think, here 
the sufiix ha (miscalled tvariJie by Indian grammarians) probably 
suggests, if it does not actually connote, the approximate character 
of the denomination. Less convincing still is the analogy (men- 
tioned by C. V. Vaidya, loc. cit.) of the appel’.ation iatasdhasri of 
the This » admittedly wot intended tn nwan 

exactly one hundred thousand, whatever else it may mean. Bnt 
the latitude implicitly allowed in the use of the expression ialO' 
saha'^ra in stating the number of stanzas which arc approximately 
a lakh cannot, it seems to me, be claimed by a person giving the 
number of chapters which are approximately only one hundred. 
That question apart, when the old experts of the Great Epic 
{bliarataciniaKa, 1. 2. 172) had calculated and' stated the exact 
number of adbyayas and flokas, parvan by parvan for all the 
eighteen parvans, apparently correct to the last digit, would it 
not be exceedingly strange if the number of the chapter-groups 
alone, given in the very same adhyfiya, in the same context, were 
to be only approximate 1 A few stanzas more or Jess in an aggre- 
gate of several thousand stanzas, or a few adhySyas more or less 
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in an a^;regate of several hnndred adhyayas •would not Lave 
mattered very mueb. one way or flie other; but o few parvans 
more or less when the total was only in the neighbourhood of 
htmdred t So careless I suppose even the careless custodians of 
the fifth Veda 'Were not. Their calculations may have been wrong, 
hut their intention is perfectly clear. They say and mean that the 
number was exactly one hundred : notice the^jurpem in the first pada 
of the hemistich. In fact, the amazing difference in the lengths 
and characters of these chapter-group.s— there are some containing 
only 1 adhyaya and less than 70 stanras, there are others which 
contain more than 70 adhyfiyas and considerably more than 3,000 
stanzas! — could, I think, only have been the result of an over- 
mastering desire on the part of some old editor or editors to reach, 
by hook or crook, some such predetermined round ” number. 

Edgerton is perfectly right when he says that the attempt 
to reconstruct the original text of this passage presents some very 
serious te.xtaal dUEc^tica. IVhcthcr my test will finally prove 
correct in every respect or not remains of course to be seen. I 
hope it will fit the constituted test of the whole epic ; but I shall 
not be greatly shocked if it docs not- The texts of the present 
editions, Calcutta, Bombay or Kumbhakonam, do not conform to 
the details given in the “ Table of Contents.” There are all kinds 
of discrepancies between them : the ^oka numbers do not agree ; 
the same is true of tho adhyiya and the parvan number. These 
discrepancies cannot be helped, — so long as we do not know who 
had done the counting and when it wus done. As for the consti- 
tuted text of the passage in question, 1 ■'rill only say that I have 
formed it rigidly on the principles of textual criticism worked out 
by me and followed elsewhere in the course of my work on the 
edition. These principles liavo been applied independently of the 
quc-stion of the past, present or future form and divisions of the 
epic. Tho constituted text is based mainly on 
documental and intrinsic probability. It is 
more than likely that it contains some slight errors; tho different 
versions are interwoven in such on intricate mtauner that to dis- 
entangle them u'ith complete ossarance or to one’s complete 
satisfaction b not yet possible, or perhaps is no longer possible. 
I honestly bob'evo that the discrepancies between the constituted 
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text and the present “ Table of Contents,” will be verr considerably 
diminished. But about one thing I feel perfectly confident and 
that is that the number is intended to be exactly one hundred. 
Edgerton himself would prob-ably have boon less sceptical had he 
known that both Arjunamisra and Xllakontha have left behind 
them in their schoba mnemonic stanzas, stating the exact number 
of (sub-lpan-ans in each of the eighteen (major) parvans. In 
both eases the total is exactly one hundred ; besides that, the 
individual figures tally exactly in the two lists. 

Here are the stanzas themselves. 

Aijunamiira* towards the end of the second adhyuya (Da, fol. 45) 
ckonavim^ati (u partalhfr Adtpan^j 
khiiilam, Sabha navabUir, nslabhir aslayuktaih 
Ara^'jakam, nanu VtrStalatItS caturbhrr, 
ek&dhikair daiabhir Ud^tnam Smananli || 1 || 
Shaismatn ca paheabbir, atho Gumr ailosaihkhyair 
ckena A'orpom, alha iladrahula caturbhUi 
Sauptatn tribhis, iad anu paficabhir ^^nsnsm 
Sdntw caturbhir,-Jnui5sana/n ekakena (j 2 H 
dvabhyam uron/t Uayamedham, ath-Atmmalchyain 
ah\i9 tiibhir, idvialapanxi tatbaikakena 
ekaika4o gatnana-Jidlagali, ubh&bhj'am 
rajn^o Zfffrcr, tV» tnd sata ■yarvasamkhjja 1), 3 (J. 
Nilakantba (ad 1, 2. 396) : 

19 0 ^ 18 4 » 

Adi-dhyaua-iSaitAa-dhaDarh T'ana-cayaih raiVSfa-bhfidyopa-yuk, 

6 8 1 ,4 

Bhitma Drona-majam ca Karna-krx taiha jalyc-bha Sausupta' 
■ s 
gam 

5 / 4_ 1 _-T *• 

5/n*sam Sontj-bha DanadAomwi-ku Hay^'ya-r-Asrawacaso-gam 
11 ^ 1 ■ 2 
kam kam ilaxuala-Ydnayor Dyugali-kam rai/iie-kham eUic 
chatam ll 

. 6 Tlie a priori atiempt of Brockhaus {ZD31G. 6. 52S-S32} to identif)' 
the hundred parvans from these stanzas of Arjtmamurs was prematoro and 
doomed to fail. 
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According to my list the various sab-parvana are distributed <• 
among the eighteen major .parvans as tinder : 

I. Adi (19) : ' 1 Anukramanl.® 2 Parvasarii* 

grabs. 3 Pausya. 4 ‘Pau- 
■ loom. 6 Astika. 6 Adivaih- 
savatarana, 7 Sambhava. 8 
Jatugfhad&ha. 9 Haidimba. 
lOBakavadha. H Caitraratha. 

12 Svayaihvata. 13 Vaivahi- 
ka. 14 YiduiSgamana. 16 
B&jyalambha. ID Aijunava- 
navasa. 17 Subhadraharana. 

18 Haranabariks. 19 Khan* 
davadaha. 

n. Sabba (9) : 20 Sabha. 21 Mantra. 22 Ja- 

rasaihdbavadbo. 23 pjg\'ijaya 
24 EajasOyika. 25 Arghabhi- 
hara^. 26 ^iiupilavadha. 27 
Dyhta. 28 Anudytita. 

in. •Araijyaka'' (16) : 29 Aranyaico. 30 Kirmlravadba. 

31 Kair&ta. 32 Indialokabhi* 
gamaoa. 33 Tirtbayatra. 34 
Jatasuravadha. 35 Yaksayud* 
dha. 36 Ajagara. 37 Marisan 
^eyasomasya. 38 Draupadl Sa- 
tyabb&mSsamvSda. 39. Gho* 

• sayatrS. 40 Mrgasvapnabba- 
ya, 41 Vctifdraunxta. 42 
Bxaopadibara;^, 43 Kundal'a- 
harana. 44 Ara^neya. 

IV. VirSto (4) ; 45 VairSta. 46 Kicakavadha. 

47 Gograbana. • 48 Vaivahika. 

* Hus is the correct name of the first (sab*) parr&n, miscalled Anuhrs* 
m&niki in moficni editions. See sboTe. the discussion on 1. 1. 62. 

^ This is the orthodox name of the third par^sn, miscalled Vana- 
jarvan in most Korthem hlSS.. and modem editions. The Southern fllSS. 
generaU; adhere consecutirelj to the older names. 
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XITH. Svar^arohana (1) : 98 Svargarobana. 

(KhiU) Hnrivnmsa (2) : 99 Harivajh^a. lOOBhavisynt « 

‘ My scries difieis from that of the mnemonic stanzas only as 
regards the tvro (consecutive) parvans ^&ati and Anu^Ssana. The 
afrgre<»ate number of the two parvans is the same in our lists ; the 
discrepancy is only with regard to the division of the five sub- 
parvans between the two major parvans. My figures for these 
pan,mDS are 3 and 2 ; those given by the scholiasts in their stanzas 
are 4 and 1 icspectivcly, differing only by one eflch from mine. 

I am unable to account for this discrepancy at present. 

These stanzas, it will have to be admitted, make the case fox 
the e.vactitude of the figure 100 very much stronger. Is it con- 
ceivable that two different scholiasts would make up two difieicnt 
mnemonic stanzas, each giving a perfectly fictitious series of 
figures, with the total e.ractly hundred, for the number of chapter- 
groups in each of the eighteen books of thc epic 1 These stanzas 
establish, in my opioion, irrefutably that as late as the time of 
Arjunamilra the total number of (8ub-)parvans was believed to 
he fSQCthj one hundred, and (what is much more important) the 
(react number of (flub*)pafvans in each of -^fhe (major) parvans was 
also believed to be accurakhj known. Wiether or not these figures 
tallied exactly with the actual divisions of the version of the text ’ 
prepared by these commentators is an entirely different question, 
which I am not yet prepared to auswef in the affirmative. These 
stanzas stand, in my opinion, for an effort to save from the limbo 
of oblivion some precious .fragment of traditional knowledge 
regarding the epic. Like fossils these skeletons of the old Par- 
vasamgrahaparva have survived, despite the frantic efforts of 
centuries of editors and critics to make the “ Table of Confent.s ” 
agree with the fomr of the text known to them. 

Many of Kdgerton’s suggestions and queries relate to the 
uses of the vravy lino ; mostly cases where he has either less or 

* It wiU bo naUec*l that 17 (oat of tlw of 19) namw of the 

(major) par%-nn3, in this schenio, arc idcntscsil with the names of the initial 
(sub-jpar^-an of each group. This is valuaWo because it snggoata how the 
names of the I'J (major) pirrans were obtained from the (olticr) Jt=t of the 
hundred (subOfwrt'ans 
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V. U(1yo;:i(ll): 

VI. lUiljir.'v (5) : 

Vn. 

Y|!I KAma(l): 

IX, 

X. Saujitikn (3) ; 

XI. Ktrl(&); 

XII. 

XIII. Anui&Mna(2): 

XIV. A (2) : 

XV^. A^ramavisDca (3) ; 

XVI. Maw5.ila (1) : 

XVn. M.ili&pnvslIiflnD:a (1) : 


IS Uflyo,'i. .V»Sir.|\v.iiyAf.^ M 
iVijar'r'- -’S PaiMlJnliti. 
.'•5 YAr.i'am lilt, .'I r.l.aji- 
va'lyAJM iVi VivAtU, ‘A Xir- 
yAr.t. 37 lUfl.Atifail’iMn' 
thy*. l*hlVa*lu!a"air.a.''j. 
.V> Amlf'i-llItyArja 

<*•! .Isr- 

l)'i';harfjanirn!4n3. f/i lUitir-.j 
fi3 Uhisiivail^ua. Ulilsru* 
'3'ihn 

CT* I)fpnil>b!^«*L.i Ham/apla* 
L-tva/l!..! <*.* .\Mumaj5j»v.t'llia 

♦> rm?ijfiA r,0 J.n_'>ailfs* 
thanilba. To (IlntoJlAt-aw. 

tiba. 71 Drnnw.ulha. 7J Ni* 
r4ysn.'t'{r3tr!f>l.*.». 

*3 KarjjB. 

71 .^ilya, 7." llra'liI'MVr^t. 76 

0.uljiyutlfUia. 77 .‘^.Ara^vatj. 

78 7P Al»lkn. SO Ja* 

Uprailatiika. 

81 Firi. 82 iJnltMln. 83 AbW- 

fwmikn. 81 Can'&kaiii^nsba 
85 Ofhnpravibhajra. 
fiC IlAjadharm.'i. 87 Ai»a(Iclhanr.a- 
88 Mokfadhamta. 

89 Anu/i-vtnika. DO I)h!fmMvn^ 
piiobana. 

01 Asvnmctlhikn. 92 AniipUA. 

93 A^romavftM. 91 Palnitlarii* 
na. 95 NAradSgamana. . 
DC .Vausala. 

97 MahAprAstlninika'. 
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XVm. Svarg^rohana (1) : 98 Sra^&robana. 

{Khila) Harivamsa (2) ; 99 Harivajh^a. 100 Bhavisynt » 

' Jly series dificrs from that oi the mnemonic stanzas only as 
rcgartk the two (consecutive) pat\*atj3 ^inti and Anuiasaiia. The 
aggregate number o! the two pan^ans ts the same in our lists \ the 
discrepancy is only with regard to the division of the five sub- 
parvans betv'een the two major parvans. My figures for these 
parvans are 3 and 2 ; those given by the echoliasts in their stanzas 
are 4 and I respectively, differing only by one each from mine. 

I anx xmable to account for this discrepancy at present. 

These stanzas, 11 will have to be admitted, molcc the case for 
the exactitude of the figure 100 very much stronger. Is it con- 
ceivable that two different scholiasts would make up two different 
mnemonic stanzas, each giving a perfectly fictitious scries of 
figures, with the total exactly hundred, for the number of chapter- 
groups in each of the eighteen books of the. epic ? These stanzas 
establish, in my opinion, irrefutably that as late ns the time of 
Arjunanii^ra the total number of (sul)-)patvans was believed to 
bo eTCcthj oue hiindred, and (what is much more important) the 
exact number of (sub-)patvan3 in each of (major) parv'ans was 
also belicvetl to be accuratehj known. Mliether or not thefe figures 
tallied exactly with the actual divKions of the version of the text * 
prepared by these commentators is an entirely different question, 
which I am not yet prepared to answer in the affirmative. These 
stanzas stand, in my opinion, for an effort to save from the Umbo 
of oblivion some precious .fragment of traditional knowledge 
regarding the epic. Like fossils these skeletons of the old Par- 
vasamgrahaparva have siirnved, despite the frantic efforts of 
centuries of editors and critics to make the '‘Table of Contents” 
agree with the form of the text known to them. 

Many of Edgerton's suggestions and queries relate to the 
U.SCS of the waxy ime : mostly ca«cs where he has cither lcs.s or 

* It will Lc noticed that J7 (oat of tlio oggre^te of 10) namw of the 
(tnojor) parvans, in tUU sclwtac, are identical with the names of the iniVtal 
(8ub-)parYan of each groop. Tht-i is valuable because it .suggests hov the 
names of the 10 (major) parv-ins were obtained from Uie (older) list of Uio 
hundred (aub-)par%ans 
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more confidence in the readings I have adopted. This'‘devjcejns 
Edgerton himself mlmita, is " by its verj’ nature hard to -apply 
strictly and conastcntly.” JIoreo\-cr, most of the words cited by 
him are merely commonplace adverbs, ‘conjuDcfions and other' 
c.\pletivcs like caiiw, Sltuh (v. 1. vidtih), thn, tm,‘iv-a(ra, cap,\ 
kiw-m (v. 1. ta K»») and po on. I will therefore forbear ffoih 
entering into a detailed discussion of the. relative morita of the 
variants, especially as, in the majority oLthc case.?, the manuscript 
evidence is so conflicting that absolute Certainty is impossible. 

I cannot conclude this paper -mthout expressing both to 
Professor Edgerton and to Dr. Weller my cordial thanks for the 
very kind remarks they have to make regarding the work in general, 
and my keen appreciation of the nmformly courteous tone of their 
very sympathetic rcNdews. 
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841 !l nSlHl nUlBH'a WJttSM PtfilllH IHtllia, nRl'j 
• eajiHi ^uiEj sfn MUm, mfii'i Midi'll' cq*iWSli mVhiiI 
Wal M19I si»!ii, » nun' n'ai ^:i - nwnsrtiMl n'ino maia 

«1««IIR > aaidi M’Mintifl Sdifl aaS »iMm smi Siisffl mi'xl ddl.UxI 

iHMiadi ^lumml qinnxg' -iih »iiila' M'.nq ad’ Vti'K ««wn 

Minn M ^l^i naa’ ivinia'. a sMiin »i 5 > ••.iWi,ittd"di auRm a^i *15 

MlSMl^ JloSlWl IHll-H^l (dS Idlrfl »MH Xl. « HMU’H VldltHKHl HillJ 

vi»a >, »ii ifiidMi a»nitf n« Ma M a a dH weii-a aidi ii j 
SMI tm wiawai. a emm a«^ dumai uadi« av Rma a?i. 

^•1 ani xRi^inxli "iiRxidUa' dMMX" a nmai iiadiRis 8iu?ii«i mS 
MdllSl anvitrlll. a‘. t6dd nl dldiull.ti ad’xMRMflXiX SlH fil^l 'V(}l(ll 
M d bl\(il rtl« l-tl-3X dl "a*XXIlft*’ Vd-ll Xd'fiill dlMdl Mlillt, *tS(l 
»3-ri-3X, XI3-U-3X. tt-lX-3?, Id-U-SX, 1.1-33 an dll' 

•na 1 adRini Bdiai a. rdxxa' nstd diHuin n. n. >tida‘»i«wa s-o 

Sia dlSl SlMlUKl' Ml? UMKO, »!? filial ihIMM MlfitVlMMl? lid Mi- 
»ll filMMl Xd. dfidia 4>l'«l>l a? IT.V. KtS Ml BMflal 'lldldl XlllilM'O 
^lRl?.d« ll-Sl-'M < 1 /. M. ldd3)Ml Bliaai QllH^ldlMl aXdlMl MM? Ml8 *8 

a. ■Mdi 11. 11. MHn'iiMitia a sm duiS mSi finii dil niMaiifl *ill &• 
dita'd Mjdidi Odd M'Min aisii tfisai BHMua » din mmiH a mw 
■' ifidl fcioiit ediia M«a Ml dia a »tsiMid aj mm! smifl Mm sn 
a. aia" awiun widma’ i!i«i)d j- nn^- y-. ^di »ii!ii sm Sm sh 
»H lddl •Id 6 aM Hm MllJlH a S" dltii'c Midia* [MldM’dlll dq 
8ii' 6ij'. 'JiMi SIM »ia ?«1 tfisu Ml! », aM Mitiii a. ant mi 5 i mS 
tRsia Miidcifiit {Sa fiSd Mdiddi a; a aMdi n-ai \u mh awim 

mlamsRia iiMrt8.'»nMn sMImI awiuil mrsm »!? iRai fi? mm! 
Hdlliaia dlRl's Midldl HMMdl llMlfliiiR liRdidlJ-ft MRSlfi W- 
“1? s’dlMlU, atMMaiSdl BIMIHI ImHi RM Sua B-d mm! ifl dlj 
am didMldl IMH fiddl mm! »lM<Mdl'a. adl Md' 111^1 "d? 11»!(1' 
MtlRlltd fi? Mlildi lIolllMlm M5l' avtdld’ mIS &. aim Ml? Mil 31 
3”ld' SA<1 ■mm' dfi MMildlMi »ifi. a? 'MU RaiMl dSj Sllid Hdi Mil 

5lis idd8 am aiai a. *I 

M'. itct MU’n M'Mim 1 ’'i - 

a’dii. ■ ./ 'WMiaia aa»iim g«ta 





(filiHS-V. y. ■'tlrtiWRSlW , 

' Pwu ijja 

<0 Hill iR>ii ill'll. <i) a i-iHiii Mi >Hi=ii' 4a'! ( 3 ) siG-iii Mi^a' 

iW. <v) ■iro‘4 HjaHi Hii>i«i a HiisiK-ii finca. 0 *) s isi’Ka'. 
»H -tiH “tw'*-!"!? 4a'. (\) aHH'«<i>iiai qaeil a'. Rj'4 a'. 

. a', tf. a. tU4 41 SaaM ssili=[i ai»fli etaa. («>)aai 
win'. (<) SiGhw Hi?l4'4i4»n aw'jw ai aia ! (i) fiSa Wa-i. ( 10 ) 


ISawisa' sii 4wi 3 uhHI 
I'laa aia' a'a'H. (u) sna'au. 

% Hisi itaai 41=^1 
Rwi ^mi ^iHHi af sfla , 
Isi iCi-ii Jialv ii"*!! naitafi't. 
iHlaaita^ani. *tl «a 
jaa Ciia'a?ia wilsi^ siiH 
xl a. aatal Wail v.u Hii 'ai' 
idl' aa-ii a', 41 is3i«Ii4i 

I'sai siRi^ axi 8. ainsai tl 
i>t Rim aiiiil aixxwi e^aai 
r*Hl»i aa^waa PRxV Hii 
hF 8.* a SHiifl ai^iH 8 S-msci 
Raw aiii'a aiaHi aaiiflla 
iiRMl aql jj'H *i=!li aaixR 

• ■aai, ai« xi-x-tt3i, aio 

IX-X-1»3X, nlo 16 dXl xx-x- 
lt3X 41 "awxiai" 4441 a'si. 

■\ 


xiwHi'fl 4<!1. (li) M Ji. ttiais 

»i(4xwi44i Hi=a' asawi a'l 
aiHl a'aif x«i 4al, a 4 a aa'il 
awtii MX 8. axi imaRi aiii aia 
sRnX XXI xR, a Ra aiaa ala ’ 
SIX aiXl aiix. xi'a Hlii iRsi 
‘ j'xxwibSi Cxxiii ' aa ‘j'ax 
wiig' xlwia'’-si xixxi H 

31=^1 x»xi 6. a a.a *i»ai «■ 

xxf XlVl xxi 6. ' illx«lsl8ai ’ 
Rxi 4’ R 41X4' as' 4141 4xi ■ 
HJT Hi'S 4'tl.xx'aa «Rlxi 
a^ 4g 8 i-'ita'4 xjx 

Rwxi'xx, a'ilii'xxaia.axwyxBi* 
aaiiani <i=ai xixxixl xxl cal. 

? a XCiiXl? ixi axio^' 4g‘} '• 
.HUl 4 R 51 a X44XX 4X1 atoJi’ 
44'. a-n xiiRai aiXl aij,. eal 



^ ilfsHWl. 

S' ro ihwSmi seSvli 

»>tt 9. 

' ^ >iraia' nil njdi taiiJtjifl 
RsiH *im ^ an^ «l4Hn 
H^l^ M^iSl Q. 

^ cl^ll l\<nn W?!' 4tll. 

3 cl^l \ll\ <{i ftdl. 

si(iHlqi4 %i«iVa<^(U. Mcv)Hi 

•tCl^HW aU>l ^jASh 

“HlVl 0, clMl ftVlqiHi ani^* & i- 
% 9a*il3l4*n H»J« H ft HIM 

*410^* 5. aH^??l, hiAmI 

UWtMHMl ftllH *Wl H 
H^ian 4iim, Bia* a si ni^ii 

^ a M|<ll ^X^Xkl ilCsSlli* HHi 

3 aa wu Mil 

aa ft HQ dWsftl 

Hist SRifl Mlil M'aw HW &, 
an (hmII Hlal 51MI^ aHlHlrlSll 
^IH d: : 

*1 a MIM IW ^M^ 

ninni ftfti ^fti ntfl. 

? tsmHi \ii?l 

MlMd 5li Hia' 5ll>)4’ &; aHMV-QHI 
M^yJSIl^ MR^l ftfti J,iy feo n^?en 
MIH &. 

Si cl ani^RlSll 5l4€n 
MtHH & s ftfti HRaii uat 

D. 

Sl^nn MIM ilflm<iUHl (4^IH4 

HI 5tV^ fSHrtiHl 

’Hlftil &. ftHl cl 


■d* H4^3R 

,‘ia*Ml'l «t4»iail HIM 

&. ft Rft aHM^«n-M MV^smi.ll. 
^ RftllllH ff/ilJJ'HlWMltf ^IflMl 
Cll» tt-V-3l Ml HHHI & \- 
"ft 'tiMHlHl aHMl?l WMlKl 
&. a MIM SlilMUtfl Stl^’ ft !tq>ll 

yet, §Hi*ft qiHeJiMi ^v Miya, \m 
Mlimtft anflt *^i^lMi ^0 Mltfa »i^ 
"i'tiHdtfl i(|ii| Miy« SI &.ti 
MIM Miyei 'iii Miya Piien 

•tita’ aw ai aft wn ("sut 

Mitiii) Mil *>iift. aietMl a iii’mi 
at Wliftl <tactl Mlfl; w'i Ml 

MMIMMI M'^^tMl nil &. ftillMi fit 
nt, MIMM Mlftl Slllftl tl'«t 

0. y«i(i.” 

ftSllSl 

a Rft SliMH eiWlftlit^ll Sill, jl 

at® ?i-i-3t Ml "avtiHl'Mt m'* 
Mi UMlftl &. ftMl ftSli €iSl 9 |:- 
"ft^M V'tt'liyd MlM?'?ft6d’»il’‘ 

^ illMMIlMd* MlMVav^HS 
ililMH Ml?l aniftai MiMMt silftfil’- 
MiMHtMl anftl a>tlV [fiM 
MiySl tnsi. ftMl 514 %W« 

Hl?l m'mM Itffetf HI ttiaHl 
MWlMl 

*t MMS §Mt«fl 9 

MMI 'M^'d HHlttl'Ml fiTliRSMIia 
!j’ MRh MVtMH ftSllMl ftlftl '3 
Ml*ttm dHl nvSlMMlMlMHl O.Mft 
MMfiMl Hlyl wMlM Mvati 

Ml A^*MMlH5lU^ftlfty'tlMHl*ll’ii 
9. XU XU «a Rftmm Miy ftwHi 
a MHMl Rfttl 6{?l B t- 

«n sftaiei c«t'*tiH 
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■^JV^ernaaulars of Gnjarat-5l 

S’*!!! 0. anl 'iQ asii^ 
"iH tw^ Bl 0." 

MS »flji Rils/'illH 

's‘>«»U«d.’51i«i 
51 SlwllMi W’lUlKl 
iig'^ a. (J.u-ll IMUl 
'iltBsim rtl •n>Gi'll qt^a adt. 
llfi'iiiaai.asii =Hi(aia sai. j'a?»iiaai 
Ui'iiBii *il?’»m8ai, umtia-u 
a'.fasailjai aai ataa siSawi “tadl 
(Hwn >ijai Httxai Siiii aiRiHflSti 
iltsaij SiiaV a(s 'iq tl =is»ili 
un'aiw "laia'aamHlaiiR'qia 
l,y,4ai. q« 4iai ivan aq aifia 
aaa un'awai iSi. 
<ii5.5i»i>(i ana aw «l«u 
Wdl s<fl. aniiij' «5H aajfq 
' 44". 4'w\ ai a a’rt ata 

*.a8 aaa' B-qw 0 ana aa w»i 

'“Sis als awi' anRa' 0. 

1'' ^ 

a aiaaina asnai aiH alia e 
‘I a»« 49’ 

If ania' annuls aain sain aa aa’V 
a«w Ji^ Ma la'" t Si anqiia s'b 
fiaiua an. ■>n'aaw a Jama laii 
■(jSmH ania ta>n awi sis aa« 481 

■aai aPts suRi non mi 0. wa 

^ann aHa'a4 (Bhavnagai Jns- 
fCtiptiijEa, pp. 184-5) al ania's 
,aartai ®is an'Ra aa ai'^i 0. a 
lasiiai a'nnsn a laa aiVmal 
aSi 0 1- 

, " -taiiJai gurais aian =J4W- 

^n. ■4Ri‘4Hiiii 4(n'!«iit ai,aaiu 


«4ftn!i' ai’fin in’aiasj' a, anl 
a ftisiaq 4taHl nmnial anioai 

0- n'a a aqa! >1 nsai “iiu 

ala’ >na aa sis am unadl 
»ft$l iiaal nnmnis' 0; sina 
nnmai a^ai ija sauam ni"iai 
a'dl aSwia ssm 4S. aisja 
aqai HSa «ia a^i a«w •vniifl 
a SHwi snsiai sa am 0. »ni'ai 
a'nai ^s'h 3v a'&Bii 'iwmfl 

laraal aqRa 0. aq-a a^sni uia 
aaafl nt’n^ tao, Ri'4 m'na no dl 
0 . a aia a. a. tins (R- w‘- 
taRa)-* onam aia 0." 

Si na .aniSii an n'Ra aa aai 
oal Bain eaaiaal anidl a), ajSi 
«ia >na iHti smiai nR 0. 

% avinisn SnRi 
anw’iaaiai naWl unci 8a», 
(V4 ?j'na,no, fisa m’. tua, a. 
m. tins ai anain SHai'tt «iH 
■01 ssan: 

jiT^ taaTan^^aia^^^nftqaimiagi 
?nfei5.(''5)...ll 

5V awft, atafg Hfaafa; l 

OThmrirafBs^fifei!, iinii 

(asar) asa gnmaragaRi:, 

SrSRjffiEjflal® 1 

II 

...(s) gam^aWt.aWSnir'Ha: 

ii?it 

vntarnta fstei^fn^TOTfii... 11 

IWIl 

ofla^ianda'^ I 

q Rmfaai 11 a' 11 

gfea aijaca n»n aiq 


f itUHWUii* 


(g) It S tl 

9^ (wra.) 3^^^... I 

11 ^ II 

y I ^ I fw ■H’Ji «iRT3^ I 

II 

It U 

f5nicl?l SNT I 

II II 

f^mk I 

4^: n II 

I 

.,.(^«i«Tar4 n^iii 

X k « X 

( BhaTiiagat InsciiptloDS,^ 

pp, 184-6) 

\» (3Uai IlMrIl 

iiniifl 

SHit dtfl. 

■*3li ^-3 = Wl 

«|Ml \\Z,i\ q'<4?ll 9IH fcW« 

^iw nw^ti *1^1, ?l^li 3^ 

a^ii a^i Ri« 

xi<rr •I'Hftt's Hill iMnam 

u%iiy ai^i &. ^ **►’^1 q*={W 
0, cl eWlfl 5^^a’ ^IHC? «HH & 
s-cl sMrtvm 5«i»in?(3i«i^ 

•H?l>tl =liu*4 =1« =»l?ftl 

»ill cflo fiflilHl Ngai «id an^'^i 

awa =iHi S. clMl =iiii'-i*ii s 

dVlwa* HR fill. 


a Ritian^i c^l 
aieill fiHt, 

*3li Ml =HW*«'l’« (ti«l) 
di Plqi^n in5 fi!ftw 

^IM> clM 5l 9 l- 

ani-l't-lMWl »i(5^MAvHl "ivl 
ij^ti t^y 81^1, clHi q*ll 

■l^3 qaofl^wi ^wO ijftri 
»iJl oiSHdcq am ilt' ca*« 

*-hi fe-lH «« 'fl»l a’ll^ 
ft’iqw D: cl •iM’i'tsrtdl 
Hn ?lR'iq diM^i *Ai. 

Hq aqi^f^aqis MWQHl ^IM^I MM 
di Mqa qm^i ficli H ^ 

3^1 fidl. 

^6 Ml *3 umI ^(lld 
WHKH & J-cl 5l MiySll*! 

C\\\ *>IUV<I, 5l 

Ml *3 i>mI ifeaiMl *11^' 5 
Cl \k[<\ HVMMMVdl MM 
Ml? (aq3 I) a’l'ai 
tM^Hi) MiM ani^ii'. 

^qi-fl M’ficiHi «cia MU 
5i ^ S-qaatl M*. <Ms 
Ri’fi y’. Ml M«ii aHiain^w' 

^q sAllSl aqi 3 m lldill. (H 

MM ClMl Ml *3 i1imI 

CIMI "?R^" ^ 
q’MlH &. M?'a a Ml^l^l MIH 

H^i &, a^n a *3>ii 

X«ll 1^.) 

< Ml^a' MAdMl 

atiM’tnM? <ii Mil S 
irt^l »ft=l MMl^:- 

X Si^Mlddl q4HJlVS*'lR *IMI 
HM fia’; iia MQ 3MMi i 
aa MW'lHMl i^MlMl SHl^a ''•’A* 



■ 

! 

I ^ S'la'GaPia stlrt '4i 

iHvj <m siifl 8. tl W»H 5iia 
taraMms. SlWi “tiHart “tui 
•ih'mhi ski hos “Hfla 8. aw 
liaai saw'iart iWiOTuq aiiS 
fa a Sell. 

I 3 -tiamtiil sijww Miftats" m' 
St <«ki am ast® 8, 

Hal aHM'iantai fiiaiauai Mtaa 
S'H’tt Rial siii^tn 8. 

V tl atHHl Rw a'aa 
a'a:\ai »i'si aaia =wi 6. Hva 
laKl a'ati.'fl til® Ri'i ti'ati.»Hi®a 
S. tl »ia'a?<i 8- 
a Riaiaa® tiaal «ii®a aiaii 
am a'fai 6 . a aia Utaa asan 
I'd aos >HiSa 8. 

\ Sluai t5i4nl >HMi« yaaa’ 
aia »tfla 8. ti\m ti?® 8, Sa 
a Haa aa® atiiaaa sis a aai, 
ta.ai aiji 4at. 

eaial s«^i*n iidait sitlai am 
aiaatis' am “iia’iaat aa'; sih 
tiaa aasHH a« tis 8. 
i tasla ta^asa 
avtiaai asaatal aaa ai®i, »ii 
asm. aaiaa'iis, aai am 6al. sih 
®i®laSSli!fi^vt aiH8. a. tpw, 
a. H. Hti, (a'. H*. Htft ifl a. tl*. vsw, 
a. ti. oil, R. a*, ati aiflai aaan 
Htai tiaSiiSi i^i animal »iis iia 
adi Htd aiiital 8; a>tl "iia'tHt aai 
aaiaa^at ai®i aiaml aai® 8.* 
tail tai R. tl*. itot, a. ti- 
iiHt ai aiasn-O siafiaai antn 

* aiaftltHla n- tl-SO; 


Pi^tia H 

R. a*. i»so, a. a. isai aijia 
an HitJ llm'^« ’imai a”i jjKl 
aia asii ma aai 8, aal a=n, 
mil sHia’ist ai®i Rami »ii® 8.* 
(t) asaais* saa am ai fi. a*, 
tvsro, S. a. tvviHl aa sRa a-ai 
aw' ®vaiR'*l it®a wa aiaa 
rflt'aiawi a’aniai saa"® aia 
B.f tan aai R. a*, tats, v. 
a. taio ai •^amiai ®aifl s'iai 
aHHiJ Saw R. a*, taoa, iS. a. 
tatanl aJaatai amt taiaa; waa 
(Jdasi i®9 Rti'a flat amai a'a 
Hi atj Hitt atta>n (asaai) am 
aSi'a 8.,+ 

»ii sattn Ritj am B s-aw 
tiaai aiasiW >aia*«st am a. a. 
ai t» HI lisi aifl HHtia «!j'- 
a. a. ai ta %si>n Ba* am 'as 
am’ vRii^Hi Hii«a'. 

tiiJaiaiiai aJaatai [aaitflsii 
a«! awtiaai asaatai RaittlSiR 
Hiaaal 8ia, Sih wetia 8. ataa 
aanl Sls3 tf. a. ai tt hi tisml 
Ba* am »iia*ta>n aHia* 8, aRi'ts 
nBaiai sHani sisB ij. a. ai a*! 
tHi Siml Ba* am asaat aflj 
aaRia ay* «a*. 

Sisa'w a(s a^ awtiaai wia* 
satin aSE* siiiiiHiu it, Bai Bain 
Bai [aaitnsiiSI Ba* am »iia‘<a 
rt o«8 wia'tam twa" a®. 

<t) saa'ftaRia Baai airt »ai 
SHI alia* 8 i-Bw HHalallHl 3W 
• Bw a, sa-i»t. t Bv a. 
at, an R'at! t. j Bw a. i«t. 
+ Saai a fias, Haa RjBd sa a a 





IN %'t'i’rta' Rill 

an cl 'i<^’\^^ 1 

UWI« \UqHl illil S\‘lN'll «*. 

l^'aa, i;. y. i^to Jli 9 m vif'iHt 
9 m (^. tfeN-\«v)MlUMl9l 
5; tl'lM9nYlMiU«l»W^t!l*«lW 
*9u yh Ml tx<^\ 
a^i* 0. flV 81**1 (u* 

Ml R. b. 18^8, tf. 91 

MlctMl M*flt9l 9 m 5lii 
*t9l ft. 9*119^* HIM M'firt MUMI 

^IMHIM 9«lMaH rtUl M'fSct 
“?ll«l-M^aMl 9«3rt Mt 

Mi* ft. «• M. HI t3Ml 

W»l(y*ii9l^R5l SMUMm M 
fiM him9i 8i‘*i ft, ciMl cia* 

HIM a^i* ft.* 

Ml 6s^*A Ri< Mm ft ) u«tm 

xiiijil* 'iiH 9^Hn\ <?i*. 

^WHMl 9 m M‘816 (’i. ItfVlts) 
Ml MWHl 

M'(i?9i Maon M*«tfi. <rH8 Sii9 tf. 
M. it^*, R. M*. ti?\ 9i 9Mb 
Mi9i ft. 9 mI a"^' ft \ Min 
(cl5l SMrtMta ^N'fl Ml?l»*A MMm 
^IMHIMHI M‘(5 x9i 
4XIo9i. Rv JUqtfl MM*SnMWl 
9MMi SMUMiail aHMl<9 R 
Ri^ft niMl §iH Rm •y^m ft. 

<3) «2iHlM4Ml MJWIM MdTln^ 
«iiHi iia-i* ^niau ft. Mitft 

I 

Mt 2imi r^M*^5T Ml ^- 
II a. 1, ?.£. 

tn’Ml^'fl fnMjlH MIM tf u* '93^. 


SMI mUl StRflW »11M 
»2«M%n. -iRT^MMis 
e)^[<it ftRt. R'il 
aMn^Mi RSlHi H^i **w 

HlH^l'A HjlHlM M6t9n s\l Ml? 
MQ MllMl ft. ^Hl 
H\M\l RhV MW 49. R 
5i?ati MH'iHnwi RmHI Rial 
niMl »ii*fl ft. 

v?i Si e\i(^u« aiH ft Jwiil 
M9 R 9 m Mlt’l-iMllfl 
9 «l vu5lv 1 

5iv^i(ia‘ aiHMi (Muna* MW'i 
5i\) Mia'i toH MlW 

\\ 6. fclfiHinlii' ilfiHtl Mt9 Ml 
9?l* (MMMa* MK'iHHl) 

twliR Min Miya tx ft. a*^i* 
ani ninni »>29 g»in R 9 m «l 
anvs^i Rm 5iH ?i’Mna* Hifl' 
Ml? y’wna* Hifl ? 

•JHl ilMHl aiV^WHl niHMl mA 
»aHlH49 ^9l «m'M HdRl. 

M4HI JjX>«tln MM^O flniHHl 
MMM n4HMt*n mi'RR aai^ ai’ti 
irtlj rt^NHl ^NSl RSllR 
Mi'^i 4 Ru RSii hI’i^'’* 

MXl, m 9 MlM^l'aifl MM<» 
•2JH\M4 c/U 9 n^Xl 4^1.* 

Mi'a fiiaHi *>4 HifRi 
MUMl R?MI MJIMI SlMia MliQ- 

m 9 R»ft MIMMIMHI MlaMl nYtll 
4rtl, SlM SiHli RiaiRSllO Rl'i 
*iiH ft. C^. M. (y. w* 

HI 9um'*^ Mi^l MiRai ‘flawi' 

* ?mfti4» ^IniH i<x "Rin Mill’’* 
XtHiHuan’^a (^h^i>«iih, >2. 



} 

ilMl 

m\ 

[•il 5 5-ti «fi«l 

il silHHl an^ U'MiyMUQ'll •IWtt 
i ‘l^ct cdl. 2iV^WHl ?lni oflM QftH 
^ slv^wHi qinnwi Him 
Silin 'iWeiJll antHSltl “iHlo^l Cell; 

rt( Sis anil ^s Riqi* 

in ^ tn’Miftiit 6«i.* Hv 

il«l^ MlH’liy'tl X 

bnl Hi^iHi Hinii *t%irti cli 
S'lT aHlXk^ ^>a* H^fl. ^ 

ii*l ^u^ii ^iHiC^s %iVh 
' HIU Sr«lHl Sl«U>(I SlCsHt 

UHi qinnwi HUi'fl ftVlsct eyti^ 

,*n. Ht)i s(«i fi. %i*. iM<f^ (tT. 

X3^) ^»IW dHl. SIR cl-fl 
mWlfllHl JJlKlHtJllSl ?l^l HUi 
Sc, S •W'tl 0. av 
WHl U^dlH pQh 
H so Xw« Nceqa* 

ImniMd* 1«ci«H Si^ nWmti’ SI 
l!i* &. ijia* Sv Hii‘51 rl^ aniH** 

m (^iHm)Si Hm ssil c?l. *hS 
tli* RiHlftU ScilHl^i’ <11, rtHl 
in'i fi Hi^as 

il0XV^W,aHJlX^id S.H'llRlftlXllS 
,l*ClS ^dHlUHCl^XHl 
IX, SlH %\li aH<HVH *ltf 
WXiWl »i^tlMlSlSl X«lXi XliVJMl 
‘a XllH^SS [tXlHl HIXX sCh 
W l^ .H'(5xSt ft. 

* HlHl ftXlRlI U‘ y 3 

l-Xv dXi Bbavnagar Insorip* 
Iona pp. 195-203. 


t3^tf (tj. S-H 

ilOHrtHl HfiftxHl »lS Hllasi 
■‘AV«»ei’mS5tlmtSlSlft, ?1. t3^0 
(if. a. i^xv)Si ftcsi^'HSiwowi 
HldlHl aiTUHl «if fffj M 
Mxwi axtSa & / 

<y) x?afl 3'H'fl sal x’ftiHi xil'io 
tfMo UlS fe'* So ani 
S. aHqixft fa< VxdHl XHl^ 
«ijt aju avli JilK *ixi S.f 
(an) 4lfimxii*0 S(^i^ aHS«*t>a aU 
i^Hi dniUMi "iiSa ^i 

•iift HWSl S'H, rw‘< n'xrt 3X, ft, 

^*. (if. H. sivs) Si. 

('X) ftXdlXHl H.Ri' cxxSi S^i, 
fti*< Xtf Sc. 

<S> Xsaa aHlH*tH«lXSl ftl'c 

Vhh So Si. 

(4) H\HSm Hv?l anftft Sswaxl 
AxRif^xmHi x’ftxSi fil'd 

ll'xtV t3\o(^. Xi. 

txsv)Si. 

(■»h) x^ili Q‘“i yviidni ?im Ri^- 
\W o»^n&<Hl »l'a«^s 
pTHHi Hx 

HlSgsaniSn allXXli 5nH»fl 
H'fts ‘x'HlsJi*, 

^Si S.J 

• *a1lft«Wif ^biy id 

21vXWSl XiaflH yfcidl^, asilfn 
^1*0, x.» ttx. • 
t fil’d ?iHt\ Hd «jl5iu Epi- 
graphlca Indies, Vol-V, Inscrip- 
tions of Northern India, Nos. 
S78-84. 

♦ Bhavnsgar Inscriptions, 
pp. 158-60 «Xl «<KHm XiaflH 



SlPwWUl 


i 

(i) SllUl S'H 

’ll •llViSl Ch' 1> HltJI 

ot'Ul'O, fl^ll 0. S'*! 2IVVMI 

ani 5HXtfl ?Ha *11H & 
s^HPli^l Xl»<l ^l’ 

5llU VW a 

Gt. %r. t\O0 <«. ^Ju \tf») Mt 

5lni Jtid'ti %i4{v3in! 

^ <1? i^ll dflt, <l 

ii«if<ia ^€41 6^1. 

»iPi^i 8im 6?i, 

H^iSl %n^\ »im*i 6^, 

HSllSl SS4«4 Viart anin‘tH’41 
®Ji* c?l* flM'J' Gu^m^i «i‘ui«D, 

?.<i ^IdMl a»llMHIWl5U^ 

*^! ftll. 

cl**' UHl^ 5l *iW 0 

av^wa* 

^Irt, c\4 ^HH\ r«*6 
tt'tcl. iMa ilsia’ iV iU^ «!6dr* 
SiWfW aH4H’lI4Wl lltf M42I S’*! 
*il Ttt’a J?l<44Hi ani'icli n«n. 

(\) Slfl-lllta anitiX U HWH 
Jiiaci *4i»in^ sliS »Hi't***pix*n 
nn ii oi^ai 3tiH 

anPJi* &. fl «U»4a' »Hya HIH 

3i«t da*, 3 ih Pi. V. two <tf. 

13«'S)^1 5ls Qvi 
fl SMI«A Ck'QlH &. 

?llH%i*>4d, u- t-lo, ct*« In- 
dian Antiquary Vol. XXIII, 
p. 1070. 

■* civ >ia. uqj av, Vol 
XI p. 242. 


*'-ti’ii Miui -iiil \ 

dtll; UiU d?ll. ’ii 

ui‘4 iitf »t*^fi5i ■"’ 

MlU'fl dl^ vjjil S' 

Sli nK ?l. M®e) iH* 
sal M'fM>ll aM«4l>ll »ll9*i‘ 0 1- 
fsppq 

5R gromrlstgsn^siiV' 
qiqt II* 

a ai»iat9iiH anw’s'tni'tiRi^* 

ani 

H?a« aHM’lrtHt, a av'Wd ^ 
n'iH' •ita*- shim'jSW 

RinmHHi Hv' vil 
»Hiaa 3w«i siiH 
•4(1. a»iv a Mid’iYi HiS Sl’<^ 
•iwa* w(i<ji* ^ly »iiH 0 sfi- 
(0 JlW'i 

’ll *3u»il avuu'ii v«i 
•11 »i>{itH U'laa* -iiH 0* ‘ 
U'la'tl 5l »ilH*«'lHlHl * 

Rinia^i »>i*V4ionl, SiH rtV' 

*3u £1*4^411 ^iHo -tiim 9* *''' 
341 9'n ^i*«d*tl ^*'4115 *3* ^ 

Mil & i-a w 

SMI ^atuwi 

fiMl ^Inl *01 U4H<ll?l>iH'll 2''" 

• RniRii. 5!^ 
%l*‘tct. H. ■*4» "i’* '» ’i' 
um WW'l^rt Ul^'t 

"Vi a'Hli fKfcJ ’i- 



5^^ HWl 


WHn niwi <w. 

11^ a,* fl *i?litt*i(t c«t.t 

n'a ^«iquwi ^•wi^i! f> »i?liHna 
fi wu ni- 
l'll c^l. fl^ 

i«t »i« ani'A 

w sii^v a 

I'HMl «iMii»{! anio^* S. MVa »crt 

«{«»( 0 I a 

.?llU«ia ania-tl «t'^iai tlM 

S'iUMlfliai a»l>lt«»J »t^lHl4 
ii?art U'la, "I- 

iic^ 6?ii *Ha Cfli, 

Iv ^la a»it«^‘ 

>. w ana s»t»i 

IH^Il Wix aH»»' U'HSl 

Jisiswj e\l an^fliv Hwai 

%tiHti nn^ 

c^l. a SiV^WHl 

u^ai n'^at ^uiMi ^a». a-ti Rai- 
i* *iiH U'la c<i';’HVa auaa 
aH>lltH H cHl. 

'tl‘0 ai 

in^x^iua a^lVl c^.§ aHnfct.aiW’« 
^HUH »ta avi'jrt 

m-swH *-^11 «<yii ^^»li wi.§ 

• Bhavnsgar Inscriptions, 
p. 176. 

t Hv yj ut. 

.1 (^um 5lv<\ti'n Oil 

\wH5iiaii 

Ti-f* \. >tB ivsM-io^. 

a*>'?ifla» yfddin# *4i2lTt V, 

i* XU. 

\ 


^?Ha»n R. y*. 

13^0 <1 aHVHj ^ 

a>y?t?s y’tti'fl 4dl, a M- 

Piyi'i yfJ v«iysuQy\ mx ^ q . 

yct'i’i'ii y'Ri'ft 

flyMn, »i4H, t(^i a^ a?{wi tftHi 

ana yttssa an'i’^i ^mV.’* 

«ia< ifyjd S'H'il a«(jijf4£ 
i(ylyMl^^lMl awwi •iWtft U^a* 
•'tld* H'fil ot'nioji' aiv, SlH 
HIA d. 

iiQmqi-ia' 5i^ nwi 
^ittU»{l 6cft. 

>{lil itani wfSHWl* 

43* Hi'iHi tf. y. »ii Vixyi ysini 
enyu'aii 3i4 xw- 

hi-b aai 61^1 nwat 
»tu ywa ana aHHI* 
a*il>w« yiyei SHiaa HW- 
av 5Hiy-ii (h'12^^’11 •wh<\ 

Sti y<?d tV3u (tf. y. t3<rt) 
at 5i»>i »4ai D. ayi 
?» iitd yvi^Ht im'yiti sy'- 

ty’^ a i'^ai ss^l^rt h\\i^\. ^<y- 
Wt^ai aHM*l- 

>jiai (a<^i^ nwi ?t»fiai cat. ♦ a*/ 
JiHiil a Jnin’ft -ivinx aniaa Hiftt 
(axHai) siiy'H ait«tt y*«tc\. lYvo 
(B. y. u<x) AX a^yi ^ 

i;-”a qi«T, ym«w y’rfi 
Ula-fl iii'fi.'* y^ai a>ia 

naal Htn yw yiuaa* m’- 

ot ^ ana v\A ytawl y w 

* <ia? ftHtryijJJMJ 'l Wi t, 
tvy*«ti.ife^v, Y- fc. 





«IhV &. ci w^w 

& J-R. ^*. ivaoCiT. w. 

SM dHl; 

«U fi. IVJfo (iT. «. I3tfv) 

Hi Hsfl Hiu niH^ll Cell. 

Piai Hmq, 4 h'Ri' 4^ M^«l 

H'tfl 6?l. 

31^-aHn UH 5l SHRtIrt HlH 
& 5 ?l Wl il^tl^ll ^IM ttcll 1 
qiM »IH^ aHum qtYH'tl H*- 
tqUHi 6HWI Qvt (%i«|iii 

Wlwi 511^ 5^11 Uix yni 5: 

t Slk Hl^ St 

qiS> SHI^^I 0. ?l S’H fi. «. tyv\ 
(tf. tJ. t3<\s) Jit 0. cl^HHi 4^- 
qiHl anioJi’ 0 >-'‘ti^i4 q’tiJli «itH 
tM 

^ «*flSi Svi Hingin' HtnJii 0. Ji 

S'H ft.%t'. tVV'3(y. H. 136t)Jll 
0. t\Hl anioU' 0 

tl«Wl tlnlHl Hjfl tiq* 

fl itet(H*6 
tlM HWJll 

6?ll.cl^5lilHt3UHSWHl Wll'a**"t 
HiH«l9i"ft qiqni Q'nMlwii Jtej- 
fti'^Jl in'Rt'fi »hJI HtnJl hm* 4^« 
0. OIHH ftld Htnl t'V'Hjt'fl dl, 
ilH Hm 4§ 0. 

3 SlR-llt aHl^« 

0. ?* ft, 

tl‘. tv't'9(y. H. lV 0 t)Jll 0. JlMl 
4iqiHl »tt<^* 0 tM «»ltH*ft 
Hi2i3l H9^ ni^lrtffliq 

* qivHqHHt XivHtTHft, 

HRftiB ft&i u* t Hv 
3vtl4 I3t, U* S'*. 

* \3H, H 3^, 


»Hl 51^ ciHV JlWl HUf 
olvKl niq-ii S'H <y«iw ’ 
S-fi. «'. iy3'3(y. a. t3«i)’ 
rl fq. tt*. tvxis <0. tj. U9i 
aWl ilfSrtltni SHltlMltHUlil^ 
«tH(«H') HinJll tw tlrrt Hi 
tl ti^ii qirt >t«1 

{ilMlJll 4^1. 

Ht’a JiHlHMlAQqi -IWl 
QMHI clJl tw fli 

0. ant t*t5l Si fit Jll^ tMqlitil 
0 S HwHnt stiHlq 
Hf 0vllKl »tl3lHlV 

•i% Ml*a Hiq Hetaoi »llVl 
S'>lHl &lA4?l tCl <lcl aHltf ii ? 
rt^qia’ aiUH Hifl. Bi 
§Ht«fl mB Hl4l {R'll list S'*'*! 
vQw 0 >-y. y. m 

StlttH^Hl Bhv H'stHl 
^H\ JlHlttMUQ-fl 
§Mt qi«i tvJjSi tt«H iW 
B»ic «HittiH( qi"i ivhBi» 1 
mini iiaiM, ti^H 

4l(4Hiqii Hlcftl *HH\^>li Bv 
5lit5*tl sfit, (nmqjl^ 5i^?li»il»4J 
9irMveqic«i/*niHS'^i'‘' 
mi SHtin infln *1^ ®' 

Bh ttCtl HWHHl Sll^H 2qSl’ 
ti'Hini ti’HiO y. y. HI ty J 

qM wtHti’ HqtiyHUQMl tlw’i 4^ 
SlH ftvy* 0,clqlt<lfq4qi'*3>3*’^*^ 
y. tt. (lie'll 

«Hfeaie<\HHt tiuit aHaiM(s,3*> 
twHi tiK itt^^aiB 
(Vdi cji’. Htit Myi B^ atd w'’ 

'^qi’l a'fl 



‘1HI 4ffl 


SlH M'H'UhI S^'llHl 

,9Ji‘ 9. ' Jtl^firl aM?lm 

V*. «. 

?r€f)dl 5li ^^)l’ft 

IW aniVl &. cl a'H ew HWHl 
I'^t atm S«l 

§Ht^l &. clHl 

Sj mwl dl«t Vl« 

! cltil (Wltf 

*yi’ii ani 

{ Hift sHintWi Hl<\. 

^ ^'!rt ajtivi MN 

^ Sl'ft llnl »{l^« &, 

I a. 

Ha ^’‘ll-Sl oMflftSlKl 

^1 a. RTltiq a. 

H-Si ^iMi octl 

V«Hi ^li'H »tHiHl 

cl 4ltH 9i€i«fl H^a 6tl. 

?llHntUa* 'W' «133' 

H 5'J^'tl 3t> 

u iHi! am a. <l 

l*Sl HIM 

HiHl 60*# ®lH Hiet %He am a. 
Win Old wiai'HM wiaai M 
I “tlHHll avilcmi SJHJ 
HiH fvtii atf >Hia^ iit> 

{ 1«U HlArlt a?ll SHXm 

A am a, Hbi^iaHi fiami fin'll 

I \39t>((}, y. t3«t, R. 

't'i>)Hl^U^n9vllHl S^llHlsHl*^ 
i-'ci aviw^t a^i 

H, nmn 

^ HlH^ia^i amn h» 

* mai-i 9^ <IiUH*Ji4, 

tU ku V 


W 

«Q4 6cil. cl Hi\b hIh- 

?iHa^t f?t^i oCn\M‘* 
laMisCtf. «. 13 oi)hI Jllct 

3H^ dl'HlHl 

6di. cl Rinm f^v^l an aotf 

(tf. a. 130 «r-(Sr, R. a'. 13 ^Y-^H) 
*tt SHIHI ^ 11 ^ d 

“Rtcfl'fl HiflSi cl aH*l 

"lisaifi 6rlJ. fl aHMHi 

SHlHl 5l& amio’ HiWa'Hl'^V' f 

t*. a. is^o ({/. a. t3^«,R. a*. 

13'S^)HI StataHli^lHl 
SHhI t^HlHl a i-'fitglHl 
MiiaJi Hint cma^HKi annHi 

SHlS H%Ol cl 

(anmni ‘'Om 3^i §««n 
Udla Hma S-R. a*. tsMH 
(U. a. Wii) Hi ana^MR ^tnai- 
<to* tsitw^n, saianw*^, 

hR^i« 5li« HIciHl uaaHiKl 

aai ^mRa 

baanRiSi HaiaHu^iHl^ft him* 
»»R iS^ 414HI, H«5 alat anx 
gift el'll Miania^i aRi^li sfta 
eft 'ftM5lM\ cllHlHl 6?lU R. a’. 
\3YS(«. a. Hl^ 

3*cRai HkstlHi 5^4 ^viHi tnRi 
VM R<vhki 'in 6 ^ 1 ; «IH 43 
a.§ R. a*. Ian'S a. t3oi)ni 

civ HtHHl ajl^HRl-ft ^'»tHl cl 

• Bhavnsgar Persian Inscri- 
ptions/ 3 . pp. 2-3. 

t ftv 3 -V. 

J civ ^i. V-H 

5 tmi RHi(ai u. V* X 
^ »»-<f. 





aiWl Bi^li^ it »I*R 

\M\ ^rCl, SlH 

<fWi* &. ani SHl*n *>Ci 

Rva^q 5iiv enfirt^j' kwtX 
l\ &. ft R-vti^q qitq tM 

<Ji, 3iH ilC^qiqii 
rt aH3MW iJi'* a » rtH tiiH 
aH:i tH4«l (^aW«») »H 
«y«?lU 0 i, ftv li^tl SM? qjM tM 
•l>i^ WfA «ftl <ft|, aqft ftni H* 
'A^l »ilUq aqft tiltl, nurt 5 hQhi 
C fJl* Hlil 6R»{t fe^qi ilHI^ -iRl'C 
H^ctlHl ftv hRwi i»\tl 

Hi »tR« qi^HlHl 4?JJ? ^l«n 

«fti ftftl aqft Vq^tqiaJlt id 
Vh H^fti ftfti 4m%i^l »i] 
%Ma aniHlH *IIH 0. i iT. 

HI aqft H**^Hl ^nSllHl HI 
lft« qiMSllHt 4HMHI 6ftl, 
HIIH**H»U HH(qi qiHJH JlHl 

6cn. 

n %«l. <iRs»9 


lara of WeBtern India.) <\i[- 

MiHl ^iwMHitfl H«^l ill’ll'l 

qlgSu ctm ftvii (The Anti* 

quitioB and Archeological Findt 
of Baroda Territory and the light 
shed by them on Gujarat Hiatorj) 

Si HiHHi Si RtH‘5li qNi 3 

MRRi»St o«ti vRmi^i 
irtlcl hRh Sl4 liWHl HUlttl 

HltlHHl nft Rn'^llHi aSli 
«14ct iRllV iRh's hSuki hi 
illHHliHHl HtH H^ttWl H 
HHl fq^ UilHl?Hl Hi 
^qnl^ HfU aqR^ hpii H'fia 'll 
Hii nVtfl SI R? ftR 

?<« r^hh b^’ &. ciH twi asi^ 
Hmwii R^ inHl anVleHl 
hjHi, nm i%iH witfi 
HHl^ai S'*' 

yvH »hiHh hi-i> 31 i &. 
ft UHlSllftl GlfiRli 





al -Miya g’t ?ilHcfl SHUnl 

^■^<£1 *\{\^’ C6«iv% 

Uw «H\6a* 51 

du «tf 3i^€i &. 51 ,iH 

jlflnn -m?! HH 

jlUWl 3ii Ml^ 

^». (u« fe«-\to) 

3 9iVXWHi«ft •4HW4HI 

q. y*. yov (t;. «. ay^) ^nwi 
wiQ b’qtt. roy (d. «. y<f^)>tl 
StnWiHl 5Hl<a:i 4?l. 

iW^Hl 0n^3?f^^ra: 

Rql 'fti ant^ 9, ci SH 

(’i* <<d‘ 

i y Hwiit'nu<i(l(tSii6Hi«fl<y^w 
^ ^ «iHi| 9j«y^i<tqt 

IW 4Hl4iH<fl Sli «?%qcQ 

hT« tn'meji* 43*. »twu5i m 
itlMl 3iV 64 . 5\ WRH^ 

ii*Q ^ysi. (i. iiv-titf) 

M, av?w*ii ?i"t ,<jfiH'i'i 

ItA an^ rUl ani^Ml^ 

ll sjviwni VwlwlWl rtWlHl 

[liitfSi C^<fl 4?i; 

<l (^cfl «{l?lij »i5| aHl't'S'iaii^* 
4»tH? ■‘114^*. flHV tl'ft ^104 R«a 
.’U SIR *43* q«loJi’, 51 «l*l ^i«ll •tR 

A XlfraiRH aniyili. (^. ii^t-lo.) 

«iwi{i'fi imRnnv wflM 
5 qlH^l SUH 9, JlHV 'IWl 
!! »|h 9, cl 6Vlicl 

HWi aK«3Hl:^l^JJ(3JUS t{i£ Mi &. 
t. tiv) «q‘^ Jt^iRctaRl qsti »{^ 
3Hl^ cl feiw 
11 ilRniqliqi q4^^uqi •i\^\ iw 
uqi 2i«yiiflqi qiriJtwf mill v?} 
<H. W'^.) 


•llKU'fl IttlfwSlWl aM'fl Rl3l 
6 WHI ^i(4m\6i >i 6 i^q'ii 

H'(iwi &. 5i. yqqi i^qi UMV^ 

u«i?iHwi 5 *ii %H»iiU!i’ hKi 

yqiiSl [y. %i.hi to hi ^si 
h!) «l9fl^ ^‘fl e-flg'. a Jt«*sl asii5i 
•IWlWl ?it?qcflH‘rst^ll ■H?i HR sill 
6^1 aH^l RiaillRHU’ll Hl^^l 

6ni. IlfiHrtHl anrfia a (^IHl 6M 
sw &<ia HiiiqHi h'RwI 

(- 4 . tty-tiM) ^i. 
idl^i^n HS9 HWSHi niila 

\\a * 1 , q^awo cRih 

sHRiif a iitiRctsiiai e^iiisli «iH 
•VRX(nHl(HSHl UfHsg S^l^^ll ft 
9r^i\ 0 t: 

a iRRctsii stiiRd 

3^ >qa HHlSqi 

^qaiH^Meyni ^«<Picii a 
writ? vu^q'aW'i'ii 

idl \5(l 01*51 UU 

£w»nai yit HHKV 0 . u« 

(WHl SgqRl a>ll*3* 5 i, 

*Ms« HIH 4 ’ ^ytfl uqitf Sis 
&. a^ft MiH si'M HIH 4 * Sim &. a 
SIR ^l^R q’<im a HsitHl 

Piqi^ «wqiH awHi «ti5i^ia UHi 
HHI sHI'^H* 64’s av HHtHl slMSH 
Jiin^ii ny nili. 

yq aHRi, »Ha *HRSai 

6ai. a siifq'rt SI visii 6di* a 
^<\3ina aa u^awn, Mt6«i 

HHtt SlH qq li^l um. HHlsa 
t<H »Ha si’qiui, ti<a HR 
ai an * 1 ^'. HiHua Hi»i^iTj'«, 
Riq <iRaHi, aitag, iia» M'Ra ^ 
UcHlft aHq'feH StqiMl 




&. il«R<l 

Hi >Hiti ^IH 

5. cl HlHli HlHWl tfHH 

SH? H'R? »t‘Ul«>3*, an^l 

av^WHl \M clHi >0 

HHll*Q. oiHWl HIH 

•WHl Vi\\\^' ^5j*. an:i HlH^iaKl 
S'i»i'»iltfl yin'll «IIH 4?i|. 

3J^a’lV nts Hm Sly 4S & i 
Ryft^H ci^l Ry« «>fli24* 

65j*, cIhI nwii t|<li ^cll.*'* 

5i. niHsaKl Mi?l Giya%^ 
rqyaH'n qyia^" 5i»t 

6, cl RytiHHtji' HiH Rna 

^H cl SM^lfl ?He 'Hi 
HH Hi; <ii &. 

Hi*a 3i. s 

'HIHR’' UU 4^«n HtlRdSllJl &i 
" qw'rt *' aHHqi « Rywn^lH ” 
HMliyl anioHl nlfl. cl3«ii 
cli fig 0 5 nwifiHi ThcHH* 5liR» 
Jl Cl %ft5ii ^dl, JlHl cl Ry€i*w^t 
ft?l. ^vtHl *' RycwntlH ” 
»l^l U'W^ «i<^s ciMhihI sHI*^! iin 

cll clSlR as’ 'HiHlH fi^Hl'ft vw 

H4ct Hfs. RynaiaH^lHl 
riHifi^i »n«i ’ m ani's* fia, an 
€iHqiyl aHiojj* 6} a SHlHl Hyiy 
HUi^Hi yiiHcfly (ii Hi?l as 
HI filldl ani's' 6?l' Hr “HIHIH^ 


• ftePvUgiaft ^cfhriHTHHlfHHT 
5nHT5JlT5?l^ 

'ii'nRHirys, H- V, *h'. ^'t, ^liH 
.*i<l IV, y’. tfe^H H- tfv-tftf. 
Vyt^ci q tJ. 


Hi H^HHl UHI^ imRct Wl-ft W8 
R. y’qH \z\<:(ti. y. 

fiiffiHiHiii* ann’sH' »hhhihh'i 

HHt fiHi^ q^Ji* 6?l 1 3i9 3 

HH 8Hf?Uct i^f &. Bawl 
UHt^ y. y- 3V<r SHHHl V<;i ’ll 
avllclHl »HIH’8UI <q4Hni)Hl Hl^l'l 
•(♦lUliHl aHl*QB qiHl cB. 
cHUB Baia H^dcl aHl-t’llJl Hill'S’ 
nil. qei<Hlsi»ii tiwawi iwhN 
^>*11 "IqiHl h:\ 
&, B 'Hi't'sii^ 2iv?icid qft, ^ 
sifiHiqui Bis* «tya, an ii^iB 

»H!JHH ili'‘6. {^.Cb). 

4H«iiqfH qa'^ liwawl 
y’qH («. y. Hvi) ‘ft 
y’qH vvi» (y. y. vs^*) yUlnl hu 
•HH^ l HlH HhI &, ff?Hl »iw*isi 
dHi »HHn's' Hi^i ff^qiHl »ii^ &• 
B HU SWnaiHl MW’lJiWl 
WlSl^lB anB »tiynl Hrt JHH^l’ll 
'HWct'a''H «tl5l^lB «IH aHl'H'fl 
ClAficl H’Wl 5. afi IWHH »tW*8Hl 
HI Rqi^nB as aHWrt'SWl 
Hrt *HH^l aHW'lUl 
aHWclVHW HlSUttB aSlHl 
^Bhi^ aii«^iB *hB a SWH^l 'Si'^ 
qtaofis^Hl aHi*QB HBnrt 
s^l ani'Kl &* 

^s'ssy^i'rtH'ci HmH'iHlift ii 
nniii shih'ihi* 

wiB n'U m^i Hi^ aqR 5. 

niH Bl Hiq qaoniHH^lHl^ 
HlH H IH ft.f MhIcI. B »lM*lj | 
• niH^uMRi, V- *^"*'9* 
t Bv, H* HR. 



it. SWWd* »t‘(t»H tU 


sHHa'm maHwi ’ 

X\^i Jwia" wi^ihS. H^ia awis' 

.» NafiaHl ■ 

lliQ S’ a’H am-ll stflta aMimi 
^I'fl if. a aiHa’ Sitf 'IS! aiH 
Jiliaiiuai’ aiaai ( atwiani )■« 
,wia'(i«ni iiiaHl atll. Jio gS Mas 
,Jw Ssaani »iaai sHW't- 

.ji awaa' aia>rt sia ^-<1- 
jia'' 0. (I. 't®)- 
•I’tltl.awiiSi Ji.« 'l.aV a?"* a’»’ 

• tidal =<iM'«arti [aai^ aSi, Sl« 

U sHiifl Rii^ aiH a. aSi 

lia'cv SHiX iitiawsai sawtant 
.laHai Rtiawnl wi’flS a?ai 
’ 4 ®, a rtqaiS i'tf laiua atn. aaaa 
^irtSiwi asii sMiiasiia" aiw 
"la a J asiMi 4iaHal aniXi av- 
*<mal<n »ii"IlS aaadatal awi taij 
'aalat JiaiiS =aiwiaai iSaal 
■’ll®! 6W>ii aHl'iHRl Crtl. 

S cl Hnim 'h’- 

J»niaw6 

6t^i. ft. 

\(fS.V. 7t^6) -ft &. cl R- 

■y. >11 H5fy!'>il viM'ii 

'u. «. ti >11 ^liwi ecum'Hl »ii- 
' »i'tn>nd,' ^Rdc'i ca • S'** 

S cl>i(%N^>i«v 9»yC<i'dHi <* 4 - 

5li(4€i sHVWHlfl •tl- 

l»uj>l\4^ >1^ dVlW^fl 

^>1^1 

‘ fil<iw»l en’MKdl- 

MHl H'l'ftlJl SflQfl SHIJW 


d&l, »lH ?l ls|l 

B SlH 5'ld>lH *1^“ <1> 

& S yeylicwi fiisi^i q^aonji^sil 
?4gi5 riPi^i aiQ- 

mqjiitl stjii ^si «i5li»il qwi 

Hcft eflu^ d^li, 5i>i 

SHle^* &.* nj«il5l4>li ^l’ 
aHlt^n TV, %i*. t- Ht. 

SHIW »llH'tl 51 ^MSirqtf siiil 0, 
Sis y. t083 (p. ?i\ loHcO’ll 
»fik y. b. (fq. «*. ^^9C) 
^llt 48W iT. %1. too3>li*(y 
H^a ll' H'sft hw. cll «>i*ll- 
aiHl-qlaiHl q^ai y. lo mi 

^swl din^t ’ 

qiHi 5)3* anjjMM »iy &. 
cl rtl Hinti feiqia* s*y stni^ 
Jii'a tid* 't*fl. 

,*1^ 

i*qwyd’ %im^’6Hi» qiaM, nt- 
>iXia 5 qtnn^ cl sm >u- 

>i>il dd’» cl MM’n qtn. 

\Ki 3i ai>iasi«- 

d qiKsuHl dd*. MSctiSi ^i- 
civ WMaitM-tl Rqic-ii SloqMiSg 
5. il iiy'al cl3ll5l SlH -qig Q 
t qiH>u val oil? 

Rq?i qisqi ddij clH ^lyi 
»tw«l c}4aiv nMd *Q^i c^u 
cl HUHl' ai a qid 
siv^wdV ^13 J^ySi. HVa a 
wa aSllSl SlH sg & i-MlM- 

*•1151^ Rilifys u- V *h'4 3. 
t*lRlKl4 «qV»td^.34V-34fe. 



II. n 

PAPER READ 

BY ' 

VJSHVANATH P. VAIDYA, • 

‘ B. A , M. R. A. S., J. P., Bar-al-Lavr, 

BEFORE 

THE xvmh internationai. .congress of 

ORIENTALISTS^ HELD AT OXFORD IN 

192S. 

SUMMARY. 

The. TJpaoisbacl known as depicts three 

stages oT development* 

*1. Of pure knowledge and its result. 

2. Tlie state of persons following traditional* 
, rituals. 

3. The state of persons of complete degradation, 
their supposed migrations to and from the 
sunless regions. 

The difierent considerations which are prompted 
by the words used in the first three stanzasj the change 
of meanings of tliese .words in difterent times and the 
exhibited change of ideas, ‘ 

The suggested period of time when the said 
upANisiiAD was written. 
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%JI H^qr: 
ifT Jiq: U ? II 

f s|%% ^mFi 
f^TifrRM^iid" ?i*n! 
q? 5TFf^^SR^ 

^ fe'q% II =5 II 

3RiJ^ ^PT ^ 

3R%T ^RTSS?^: 

^?li: II ^ II 
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The UPANISHAD hnown as -‘tbe of the 

of one of the olaest of the Upanishada 

on Tvhich Shanhara’ has written a commentary. ' ■ 

The. chief .interest centres roand the first three 
stanzas ^wherein j is , esbibited. the i. development ofi 
I pbilosppbical ideas of the time. In these stanzas the 
Rshi-the.- reciter of this Upanishud, ’ takea into 
consideration three classes^ of persons.; For clearly 
understanding them they may be mentioned as: 

i ■ _ 

1. Those who developed their 'mental capacity 

to such an extent as to acquire the knowledge of ‘oneness 
of self and the Supreme Being, styled This was the 
stage of development, where the person'became devoid 
of any desire in this life and yet was carrying on all 
the functions of the society in' which be was placed, free " 
from desire as also from pleasure and pain. ' ' .. 

2. The second -class of persons stand on a- lower 
strata of development. They -'had ’.the desire of living'-' 
the full life of 100 -years' performing occasional and'* 
daily sacrifices. They had failed -to attain the position 
of the persons -of the first -class/ ‘But even then’ they'- 
were not so completely' immersed in actions and fruits- 
of life as to be overpowered ’by, them. ! The ^persons 
oi this stage had, on account of ..the;purity^of their 
mind, chances of acejuiripg highqr knowledge and, 
thereby attain the stage firstly described. , . 

3. The third stanza depicts persons of the lowest 
strata. Those are completely immersed in blinding 
darkness and thrown in the regions of. the world-known . 
as 5 r? 5?V. The persons go there and return.- These 
are the parsons who destroy self, 

X 
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'orHiuarily means a thing that is constantly 
moving, In that mantra the tvords 

clearly indicate that the svm was the sonl of the move- 
able as well as of the immoveable. Thus if was 
the one moving object, what was sowi, the locative form of 
which is used here ? Shantara has taken the interpreta- 
tion which was very common when he lived. Bhdravi 
who lived a little earlier than Shankara, in his 
uses this word in the sense of earth. Even in KabJibbarata 
this word U used in the sense of earth. But if we adopt 
that meaning in this stanza, it gives a repetition and 

consequently seems meaningless. 

Deussen, 3 one of the ablest scholars, of the Upani- 
shads, in his time, and a staunch follower of Shankara 
'remains silent on .this phrase, bnt Masmuller* in - the 
Sacred books of the East, renders the word by ‘ earth * 
and commits the same error which Shankara did. 

, The correct iDterpretation of the phrase sincJif 
seems to be; ‘ This constantly moving body in the 
collection of constantly moving bodies is a 

collective noun. It can be covered by the rules of 
grammer which form such collective nouns. It was just 
the time when the nshis were developing the idea of 
bodies moving in the heavens, besides the sun and the 
moon and these bodies by later observations were termed 
.planets and stars. . Still later development of the 
Puarjlnas was that of the 

1, ^aiHUrr , 

SIT UT ^ gufm srurmrrgvsg- u 

2, Kirata: 1. 7; 

3, VWe, leferences in hia PMlosopbj of the Upanishsde. 

4, Sacred Books of the East Vol. I Part I, p. Sll, 

5 Compere. 

ipt"! RSitr n «, I, siv, I5, 
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Looking to tlie actual words used in these Btnnzas, 
the interpretations put upon them seem not without 
difficulty. It is interesting to examine the words and 
phrases used in them. 

This is dwelt by The later 

Upanisbads, the Upanishads which in course ' of 'time 
developed the idea of the high state of Unity, would 
scarcely use the word fg: in the sense in which it is 
used here. 5^: derived from to rule, means the 
ruler, which presupposes the ruled and to say that the 
ruled is dwelt over by the ruler does not give the proper 
meaning. The idea developed in the later Upanisbads 
made the Supremo Being and the individual soul one 
and the same. They make it clear to soy that there is no 
duality. Can we say that the word had then acquired 
the meaning which the later commentators apply to it? 
Can it not ■ be the other alternative, that the early 
Vedic Hymns in the prayers, imagined the ^?li: 

and others as so many rulers of this world ? This 
may mean that the Rshi who recited this mantra was 
wavering as to the philosophic idea. He was not able 
to give up the idea of the ruler and the ruled, and yet • 
the new development, of the Unity of and the sovil, 
was strongly working on his mind. 

The second -line of the first stanza is still 
difficult than the first. The chief difficulty is in the ' 
interpretetion of the word wraL Shankara interprets it 
by If we accept liis interpretation, the literal 

translation would he; wliatever-5mn;,-world iu this earth 
This meaning does not at all suit the high ’idea 
expressed in the first line. The interpretation of the 
word by is a later development and had not 
acquired that stage when this Upanisbad was written. 
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• .Tiie rnenning therefore, wc can apply to tine phrase 
is ‘Constantly moving body (world) in the 
collection o(' moving bodies This was immersed 
in the . 

lilahidhara, the commentator of tlie of which 
this Upanishad forms the last chapter, seems to have felt 
the same difficulty. He interprets the phrase sr^nqi 

He clearly means to say that this moving 
world is one ol tlic three such moving worlds, The 
three lolcas arc the Pauranic production from the Vedic 
idea of Trivihrama. ' 

The greater puzxlc comes in the last two lines of 
the stanza which refer to purely worldly things and 
make a heavy drop. Sliankara is not liappy in the 
interpretation of these lines. He interprets tlie 
third line as ‘ You protect by abandonment’. The root 
means to enjoy and that meaning goes alright with 
the two previous words. The’ proper interpretation 
seems to be ‘You enjoy by abandoning’. The 
third line seems to be* suggesting that the person 
acquires the stage described in the first two lines by 
abandoning (desires). ' • ‘ 

There'is a further drop when we come to the fourth 
line embodying purely-a material idea ‘ do not take any, 
body’s wealth’. This injunctionlike line can not presup- 
pose the high development.of the first two lines. The 
order ought to be reversed. . 

. ‘Ho not covet anybody’s wealth (do not 
.have any. desire). By tliat abandonment 


Jivanand Edi. p,'I348 
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enjoy the -bliss, where the';World in 'all the 
, ! • worlds is immerseddn the Supreme JBeing/.*/ 

The stanza mixes up three ideas. They are 

(1) Whatever there is in this world .of several 
worlds is immersed in la: , 

(2) Whatever is sRft is to be abandoned and the 
knowledge mentioned in (1) is to be acquired. 

(3) If the second stage is acquired the person need 
- not have any desire to covet other’s ^wealth. 

’As already stated the natural order -is-^ tbe 
' other way. Just as a person 'rises in -hnowledge he 
• gives up the desire for wealth. Then he abandons the 
desij^e, if he has any, and then. enjoys life free of desires 
which serene state of mind leads him to the hnowledge 
of the unity of self and the snrnEME being. 

The second stanza describes the lower strata of 
the development. The person moving in* this strata 
desires to live hundred years performing his daily and 
occasional sacrificies. To him, the Rshi says ‘Iri'yon 
there is no other way from this’. • 

A’person with pure mind and doing sacrifices inay 
not be absorbed by them. He has the chance of higher 
life’but for that -he has- to work further than merely 
performing sacrifices. The farther work may be what 
is expressed in stanza one. fie has to abandon all 
desires, not to covet other’s property and then to enjoy 
the suprome bliss of Unity. 

The third stanza depicts the lowest strata, wherein 
live the souls wandering in darkness of ignorance.’- 

The difficulties in the interpretation of this stanza 
even are not small,' 
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' ’ I There is a dlfierence of opinion about the very first 
word, both as to the reading and as to its meaning. 

The first word as read by Shaiikara is arg^tt with short 
g. There are others’ who read it with long q. Naturally 
these two different readings give two different inter, 
pretations and it is not easy to choose between the two. 
Shankara’s interpretation is ‘ the Gods who cannot 
acquire the knowledge of unity of the Self with the 
Supreme Being are on that account the In that 

connection the Gods are in no way better than the 
Asnras and the persona of that type are called srgifi; 

Grammatically the form may or may not he correct 
but one can defend it on the ground of its being a Vedic 
form and as such may carry the interpretation put upon 
it by Shankara. 

There ate however marmBcriptB^ which read this word 
as Jacob* in his Concordance of the Upanishadsjlms 

adopted the second reading and has noted the first 
reading as variant. Mas Muller® in his translation 
adopts the first reading bnt in a note he says that the 
second with preferable. 



;noranee and the -vvord becomes almost unintelU 
ble and not appropriate. 

Can this natural interpretation have any reference 
) TilaVs theory of Arctic Home where the dart night 
ctends over sis months and where the people, thrown 
1 sunless blind darkness are estremely unhappy ? Can 
liis give strength to the theory that the migration of 
iie Aryans was from the Arctic regionsj that the time 
etween the said migration and the reciting of this 
lantra was not more than a few centuries so that the 
sople had not forgotten the traditions of the sunless 
3gions. It does not mean the hell ; because in the 
□do-aryan literature that idea took a long time, to 
omc. 

The third lin^ of the stanza literally interpreted 
ays * They go to them and come back*. This may 
ave reference to going to those places sparingly and 
oming back. It may.,eYen lead ontrto suppose that these 
rere' the occasions'' when on account of sins committed, 
he sinful persons had to‘go to those places and return 
fter expiation. ■ ' - 

The last line of the stanza says . ‘Those are the per- 
ons who have killed their souls’ which bespeaks, the 
tate of complete degradation. ' 

I'do not propose to go into the other stanzas at ' 
his stage. ' They are mostly expressing views aupport- 
ag the first three stanzas. The three stages which I 
ave mentioned are very clKiily described by Shankaia 
Q his commentary on the 8th .stanza. I will- take 
nother occasion to deal with them. , 
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The principal points for study are : — 

J. Can it not be that, when this Upanishad 
was written, the worship of srfn:, and similar 

deities was prominent ? ! 

2. Can it not bo that, when this Upanishad was 
written, the idea of the Unity of Self and m, 
was , coming up but no adequate phraseology for it 
was thought of? 

3, Can it be that, it was the time when the old 
ideas were not dropped and the new liad not sufficiently 
deTelopcd ? Was it a transitory stage in the develo* 
ment of thought ? 

‘i. What should be that time ? 

Sir Ramh^isiina Bhandarkar pnts the grammarian 
qifwlu: somowliere near the 7th century n. c. and yet he 
says 'that there was a tRTuroi in esistonce at . that time, 
rnruun shows a society fully developed ib knowledge, 
physique/ mental development and social institutionfl. 
It was a time when Vedio institutions^ excepting lor 
their traditions had disappeared or were disappearing. 

Astronomical observations had to • some extent , 
at least taken definite forms. The art of war had., 
fully developed and presupposed centuries of 

kingdoms and people which had passed away before it to 
Biich an extent tbat many of them were forgotten. 

The time occupied fbr such immense development 
arid passing oft* of so many peoples arid ' kingdoms may 
be counted by, not centuries but tens of centuries: The' 
ideas were changed, the language was changed, even the 
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routes ttud old habitations had bsen forgotten. All 
these lead ns to think that the time about which the 
upanishasad of the type of was written may be 

■ pushed back at least to four tliousand before Christ.l 


1. From tbe study of the present-day vemacolars of India, in 
some of them at least, it is seen Uist even in these days of easy and 
rapid communications the language takes more than 8 or [> centuries to 
change to such an extent as to be completely different from the original. 
When the Vedas were compiled, they had not the facilities 
of communications which we now have. Therefore the time taken np 
for the change of the laogoago to snch «a extent as to bo completely 
different ought to be considered more than 8 to 10 centnries. 
The classical Sanskrit is very different from the language of tho 
npanishads. Their language again show such a complete difference 
from the Vedic language that the lime between the two may well bo 
pnt to a distance of fire centaries ea(di is not more. 



■ Historical Couteuts of thg Yugapurana. 

Ey Diwnii Bahadur Profcffsor K. H. Dhntva, 

The Gargasariihila is one of the earliest lYo rks o[ tbc older 
^,pcirool of Indian astronomj. A ecoUon of it is highly valuabie 
in •these days of research, aa it coatams statements v;hicli 
throw rare light on a dark period of , Indian history. It forms 
0 part of (ho chapter Called Vugaporana (Traditions of ngc«) at 
the end of the Satbhita. The attention of researcli scholars had 
, been early drawn to it by Doctor Kern In the .introduction to 
■‘the Erhatsaliihita edited by him in the Bibliotbha Indica series.’ 
But tbo tnanusciipt that (he learned scbolar-madenss of was 
iocornplcto. So the well-hoowu Indologist Mr. K. F. Jayasiral 
collated tcro other maQuecripU, oue helooging to the cullection 
of .the Asiatic Society of Bengal and the other to titat of thu 
‘'OoTernment Ssoskrlt College of Benarcl, aud pubh'shod th*) 
‘aforesaid important poitloo of tbc Yugapurioa with an EogUsh 
<tr«os1atios an*^ critical notes^in the Journal of the Bihar aod 
•Orissa Research Society, Scpiember, 1928. It hasHhus been 
■made avaihbU' to all. But the mannscripls consult"'! by 
Doctor Kern and Mr- Jayaswa! arc faulty to such an extent 
that iho historical elenieuts arc screened from'view by l.aTcre of 
incorrections. Tbo printed text consists oW 16 lines of which 
one is a more repetition. Out of the .renialoing IlJ lines 
twelve* only are free fiom corruption. All the nst are corrupt. 
Several words, nay. lines and halves of st.insv8, 'sicm lojiavc 
suffered from displacement. Names of lo'fons nnd places hii-e 
fared still worse fhioagh the ignorance of co;yis{s and 
revisionists. So nnmcTons and bo ci-nfusing are the cottxij tlons - 
'that one repaid not wonder, should a 0 r»jno raise a quertion as to 
whether the Yogapuraga was composed in Sanskrit or in Prakrit 
or in a medley of tho two. With ''a view to remove tljls 
(Icplorahlc state of things, I propose, hy recoostrucling the text 

^ Sec ktie TCcoMWaeteA lwvl!w»3,ll, 2S, 40, 70. 75, 8S, 93, 101, stsil 105 
'rorrcspomllnglo tlie old t«t (ariwf*®*!) *>009 3. 11, 25, CO, 7.1, 7^03, Si), 31, 

33 and 115 rcspccttrcly. ■* 




10 COVTEMSOrTUETUOAl'tJClMi [.’.nO.BS. 

ftficr .1 close ttudy of the conlrntf anJ the lanfjua^c asalsoof 
historj" and geography, to bring tbesa Ijistorical clemenls of the 
lection to light The numbet ot fftt\)ty tc:(dipg3 is so'largc that 
the work of rcconstrnctien trould prove tiMlionr and tmablesoTic 
to nc'Oepccia'.ists, like the Bineltlngof puces of ore in a farnacc 
and purifying them. Even Iboee who lake interest in the work, 
iiHvc to ohsfTve full// ^ studj deeply and ponder over coolly at 
leisure, ihe poiots raised. 1 have accordingly kept at a distance 
the fornace of the mctallurgisih To enable esperts to fom 
their own judgment after comparing pivces of ore with bars of 
purified metal. 1 give in an appendix* tbe text poblished in the 
Journal. Uctc below rathe tecoastrocted text, amended and 
rcirrangtd by me after due consideration of propriety and of 

the jntcrrelation cf parU. * 

The noooslroclod text of Ihe Yugapnripa : — . 

t 3<ft '5^ I II, 1 

^ jjI 1^1, 2 

aa;' afegaaina: .nfiiat i ai, -1 

^ SI, B 

iv^gtrarejfa i V' ® 

^ufSrn^aiHqf . ^laai awmaa; i o., 7 ' 

H aa: iiifagS aal i =i. 8* 

. am aatcHi afejot nfiinl gaf; i % 9 

a^aia'ft a TOrFq^igi^ i t«i, 10 

- • garniastaigiaa i tll.'ll ' 

aagmi^a’. W gif qiifegqqiiiKqi, 12 

qg qqa^aifit 5^ qiaaift is 
q^ q^i'^mq^qia I lai, 11 

q^ qq g^ntfa wreiBrq a ^fqia:. 1 i'll, id 


> See opi'etiditei 1, ?, 3 smI. I. 
* See eppendli 1. 
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tJq" OTTOnsraiS® l IV. 16 
qrgiS^'giiic^iT: JiiRro^t sRorfer i ?>s.', IT 

serfnt , ftqlqqs: i ^ci, is^ 
vniqil^ SqTi^q;: I f*l. 10 
■ bi5)b Hig' «'nm imq^ I q"i, 20 
ismfaqjrit jftsiiJtr firaq' •iinwifnqiq^iRV.^l 
hot: !fiT3:=i»n!nia agraTJ^ qi^tear i ^^i,'22 
«raaT "s^ferat: tn'^fe srgmgqji i Rii. 23 

a?g ■ mfT nfea flS i ui, 2-4 

OT$3I firqqi; «iqtqi53 a 1 23 

rrrl^Trf jr?i2?ST''ft'a& sRrnrf i ^4 , sc 
. anaranarerfia Tfqqf: 1 rji. 41 

cm; S'qnwBwis^'i q=i. TO 

Hr<nq[a gfewo iRgatf5!q^’iiaj( 1 so 

51^ qra toWt ctt 1 -U”!. si 

qr^inai 'a .qsR'iai 1 ?4i. 82 
iraiqitsar qwT a & gaqt; 1 ^qi, 43 

§amaflai*?Hf? 35' qtaqUS'aH T ’^ 1,43 
■ viarais>r<«tfi srtK wSraft a a?ia: 1 ?,«i, 4t 

aa) .Haaar^at aaaiai sR'ga 1 15 

siRi^ ?TO. Traral aFa^iRcT a^rqaa 5 V. IC 
stfErnis*; ' nfajnaqlat gaoftgn; 1 4 - 3 ', 47 
i£sqr JaRcarai 1 sc!', 43 

rm’jg aaa a^a-rea 1 ^i?, in 

awna aqrjq' aftaiar g afeaw 1 ao| 60 
gdfipf’ir S >33 Tiiiia: ?;apa5i: 1 h>i, 51 
qpi >na!l >3 gaa aaTiaiRial sa; 1 ao-, 62 
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rrsiTOftT i s'^ i, 83 

tflsQi I 8« I, 81 

Sts ^ sitjssnm: 5? fist i HI I, 85 
a?r f^ifi^Rr s s'w); i i, 60 

itgisfi? srrctontn ssrew i b® i, 87 
Krai Hft'sfs iKSTsa: i bc i, £6 
trtiitr ^ HU sts^fi Kisi hPtu^ i B'^ 89 

n KtK; sim nsimslsg;; i b«'i, oo 

»?1h; kt !ns!Bs»sr, OrsS ga^'sfg i it i> 0i 
tra: Ku sIk ns^ u i ir i, 92 

wumiHO ^ usosiuft i i? i, 03 
gg; no'^siR'KT gtqtms^i; nai; i bb i, lOO 
^ftursttsrai^tsjsiiKjit 1 w 1.107 

'qgst'i 3 stts'iit Hrafsu'sg siRqgiH i it i. lOS 
sii-i: 5tti ^RuPst ^gw7n ksib skit i bj i, 109 
sg'riiiiTKt sgw^ HRiitifs i i< t. G1 

sTwl . tJlfen-s: H gusui nrsttrs I a,'^ I, 02 
g s' HSOK Sts' ^tnmittisfqtrfa i %<• i. 03 
s g sQ’^uSlrtsnil Kan^ KsragDn. I ^t 0 00 
asaigtu fssjf g^gcttigRufs i -I. GO 
cfs gmisg ^ sralusfH i, 07 
sa^ttsluaH, ! vi i, 08 
^litpstzt sill?fiig; KT ftssuft BSIJSq; I ti I. 69 
ss nswi ^sTsf gu Ktssqfis't i tt i> no 
, BOnsfa sal kisi sIsi^ gra sms; i to i. 70 
sloTatg Hgi kiss gtai tmrsrK i 0 71 
S^tSiiimHgqs Hcil fiiSH^.s& I r, 72 
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^rstT smr simir: 1 

v9o 

1. 73 

€lsftT {=?w^f?i 1 


1,7-1. 

rifled KT3TT I 


1, 75 

snf'sti '^Efl 1 


1, 7G 

mtriuimr'y) i 

©» 

t.77 

amift ivL 1 

\S'i 

1,78 

sn;rai ?t aA nirrsi!! l 


1, 63 

^CTTsa tii'isi a^^fea: i 


IV' 51. 

igfe^sitdnww (JTTOf 5 1 

vss 

1, 65 

sna^nsr; w^tj^fagHRjira wfji i 

©£. 

1, 6C 

ataHitg- giar: ^ wftistfe a aaa: i 

'CO 

1, 67 

aa: siraa^) iiar ?af a i 


1, 101 

wi>^i5 aa ■ «i<a ^sgaat^fa i 


I, 105 

spur; ?ia sRraitar a?iaat: i 


1,01 

* faa>S 5(ai».r5^ g ^nat «la>ara \ 

ca 

1, 6S 

H^ia, gi slafa afaar . aa; i 


1, 69 

wfaajfa aifepT! a.i^ afWa l 


1, 00 

% aa^tftaa; aS 5;i^ naigagaiaa i 


1.01 

gaa aga^ sftv sRtiiaiai aprarfa i 


1. 05- 

®fi{ axg; arfi,>!t!% ■di-s^v-^a^aioia;' i 

C-f 

1, t’C 

. SaaaPngan'af agaa-' i 

d.0 

1, 07 

apPait a^at fVg aa?g aag i 


Cos 

, a?T aaraat araf afaiatar a ana; i 


1, 99 

'araaiiiia a’aaa Ea,atat‘ 3^- taa; i 


1, 100 

faafaaa ai arn'r aiadifia acar & t 


1, 101 

aia^uPa laiSg aaxg a i 

f-i 

1,102 

aagRajr aPnaPa ^zsm ^amTa?i! i 

^4 

1, 103 
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'srIjiI sriqijTjIg JTftiqfSa W^HI: i <vS l. 27 
aret'^: ^raat ?i?raa giis|ja^ l •««; i, 28 
^wtiTi aaiaro Hftqrftt a H^ia; i <■5 i, 29 
'iTOtl'i ?gianiH?iT a»i?nRa^g5tsftiS i ^o.i, eo 

^fartraaPiaiPT arfx'a’a a aaa; i 3i 

'HtqcrairtaalaT srimajHaifli!: i 82 

(ii^aiT Ba«T ^ a a^ia; i 33 

sreqiiaia JTOj ?r nRqS a ^aam! l ^»hi, 30 
?!5t; JsfajnsmaaR'qfai a a>nj: i^o^i, 37 
’qiwotannff# gaj»<a ^gaftiS 1 [, 33 
aaTJat^aasiT^%^>iaftj ^raafwat: i 3i 

ataif^aa si^5i: 5ga^wmat4aif?a; i ^ee i, ss 

a^jftaaw^T: at^aaT ftifei siaia. 1 1 “■* i, 40 

aai trttisS atft Kiaaaa: i u ' !■ Ws 

wa^ria ^ ^t^rafwwo: i ui i. iw ' 

oiawKyat art .aPiaiRr a aaa; i u’s i. US 
§a) 5 xt aar aa atarsfe’ afteiffi | r, m 
aat arsi afaaiBa > 3 * gHhrftfen; 1 1, 112 

Trattslatlon. 

The foregolns text differs frtia that of the manoscriptB 
consulted for the Journal lo many respects. Several word&^ 
besides arc obscure and obsoFeto ; and they stand in need of 
proper interpretation. Sol give below a translation of it for 
comparfsim with that^ in the Journal. 

(1) After the terrible carnage cf human beings (in the 
battle of Surukjetra) and the departure of crowned heads to 

> 5ee ftX’Pflail** S. 

^ See the Journal o£ tho Di^ar osd Orissa Itcmiich Sociely Sepfimlisr 
10261, pp. 400—424 
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the oihcc world, acd after Ki^ina, boo ^of VasadeTs, having 
bft bii mortal frame, (herdwill set is the foorth,^that is, the 
last age, called the Kali age. Then ia that Kali age there will 
^erilj be boroo the glortoaa king Jaoaojejava son of ’Pariksit, 
faiDctts all over the earth. Anti that king, indignant ‘at the 
obscene and oUeneive cooduct of Brahmipa priests totvards (he 
qneec (in the sacrificial ccrcmooial), impelled by Destiny, will 
fall oat with thezo. 

(2} Then in that Kali age there will bo a powrfal and pious 
king calk-d Udaya, of the family of feMuniga, well known for 
bis virtaca Ia the whole world. The royal sage will fooed, on 
the- southern hank of the Ganges, a hesutiful eltywitb very lofty 
fortification,, teeming with people and studded iTil over with 
gardens, 'tlmli beautiful city, called Fataliputra or Pnfpabvaya, 
will verily coutinue to exist for a period of fi.vc thousand, five 
hundred and five yeaca, five months, five days and five 
(that, is font heucsj . ' ' . ... 

f.3) In that .beantlfnl city of' Pu?papDKv studded with 
fanndr.'ds of pabliu parks, there will arise ^ali^nla intent ou the 
abolition of sacrificial ritnah Ihat wicked king, addicted to 
' evil deeds, taking pleasure in (religions) squabbles, talking 
religion but, (really) irreligioos, steeped in delusion, will terriblv 
persecute the people of Sanrastra and proclaim the so-oallcd 
HtUstoui Conquett, contributing flicrehy to tba glorification of 
the rcllgiougness of his elder brother Samprati by sections of the 
Jain commimity. - ‘ 

(i) Thereafter Yavaiias, hrave.bul cruel will lead an attack 
on Pfit-iliputra, having previously, subjogated thc-coimtry with 
stakatn for its capital, the isttd of the Fauchalas. and the country 
with Mathura for its capital. When they will- teach Fa?pa- 
pura and constructau eatthoA causeway (across the moat), oil 
coaattiea,wiU verily he seized willt panio. Ultimately a great 
and terrible battle will be fought there (onder- tho walls of 
IJafaliputral. The, Yavana.'ehicfftthat will survive the hatchery 
of tho battle, wilLmake good IheireScapc. Thereat the city of 
Patalipntra with countless gardens, having won a victory, will 
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lio jubilant with LoHJay c.'Icbrati&ns. To tb« eouth of tlio city 
fliere will be the (vjoloriuus) army, armed cap-a-pie, including 
thousands of war elcpbauta, war horses and war-cars^ to ongage 
the sight, (^^canwllile) the haughty Yavanas will not stay even 
in the Madhyadesa (which was snljcct to them). For a very 
fierce and terriLIc (civil) war will brc«k oat among their own 
people which will bo eventually destructive. 

‘jubsequent lo the dcstmctioii of the Yavanas in that (civil) 
war there will succeed seven powerfol princes in the country with 
Sakala for its capital. Their brave soliicrs will cause tho earth 
shockingly red and terrible to look at cn account of the corpses of 
their opponents stain in battle and weltering in (lit, wet with) 
blood. Ultimately they will plunge the entire Hagadha 
country adjacent to the Ganges io war, which will be very 
severe and bloody, Warring with Puiyamitra all there kings 
and their followers (lit. depcodaats).will perish in battle. 

After that, while Potyatailra will he tcigniog over the 
country called Madra, there will be (lit. will be bom) in that 
land a (Y’avana) damsel of traniccudent beauty. To have (lit. 
Corbet) Pofyamitra will wage war with the foes of Btahman« 
isiQ and fall in battle by the ordinaocc of Destiny. 

When that dtcadCul and deadly war will be over, Agnlmitra 
of snrpassing glory will ascend the throne. ^ His prolonged 
leign will cosei a perio I of thiity years. 

(5) Now after King Vasomitra there will be king Odraka- 
Ile will be engaged in a war with powerful §aka hordes. 
Fighting a Uoody battle wiiblho powerful Sakas, he will be _ 
piciced by an arrow. Thcu tho people who had fallen fro'U 
righteousness and lictaken to the wioog faith, will, as foretAd 
in paranic lr.iditi'’n, bj carried away in large numbers {as slaves) 
by the dreadful Sakas. Onc-fourlh of ihe population will bo 
massacred by the Sakas and the other fourth part that will 
remain will be taken to their city. 

ThereaFttr there will be mighty Ainlata whose (whole) 
weallh will be his bow. That red-cyeil Saka agiiost whom no 
one will dare enter the I'slg, w’ill march on Fuspapnra. He 
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(hcmselvcs on seeing a man. Thcro will be ten to twenty 
wives with Irnt one hu'baad. In towns and \niagc8 all 
business will be transacted by women. Strangers (o peaceful. 
joys, bouecholdcrs will put on coloarcd robes (that u will bo 
ascetics). 

And the lowest of the low, the non-Aryans, will bo follow- 
ing the religious practicea ut tbo Aryans In the concluding 
age BrShma^as, Kfatriyan, VaUyas and ^udras wilt wear the same 
costume nod observe tbo same religions praelices ; (hit is certain. 
In that last age orthodox people will mis with heretics. Tlero 
will certainly spring hostilities for Ibc sake of a woman. And 
verily there will be Sfidra Bhitjus (».c., religious mcndicatjts), 
wearing malted hair (an the bead) and baik garments (on their 
person). In that Kali ogo Sudias, ol serving with constancy 
self-disciplinary vows, will doabtlessly oIBciato at sacriliccs in 
the matter of rcfcating sacred t^xU and of attending to tbo 
sacrificial fire. When tbo last agewiU prevail, Madras, praetta*. 
ing lengthy ceremonial, will offer oblation to tho three bourc- 
boldci'e fijcs with hymns ushered to with tho mysito syllable 
Out. *' Rcsjcctod Sir'' wilt bo tho address ofaSddra and 
'* Good Sir of a Brftbmapa. Ycnerablo persons that will 
have strayed vrty far from diarma, will fearlessly cat up 
(tbs earnings) of tho laity. 

Then in that last age there will be famino causing trepid- 
ation to people foredoomed by tbeir slos, end rcsoUing in tho 
dcslraction of all living beings. And dreadful, no doubt, will 
bo tbo havoo mafie. At that time god Indra will withhold d 
rain for two years (consecutively) ; and most of the people 
will die of starvation, 

’ Notes. 

There arc several points of Indian mythology and history in 
Ibe translation ju‘t given which call for cluciJalory notes to help 
us in nDdcr8taadiQg.it rightly. These points can be observed 
dearly by ibe aid of this external light falling on them. The 
znystcrions oracular language of the chapter becomes easy of 
interpretation by a close stndy of it. 1 accordingly subjoin 
rsijuhitc notes and coraments. 
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The cfitically rcconst^Qcted and rearranged (ext of the 
Yugaporani is compoHcd of two sections, political and social. 
!rhe first of them 5s divided into five sub-scetioos, whereas the 
second forirs a continuons whole. Tho two sections together 
are thns made up of six snb*sectioQs The first of these foretells 
the incident relating to the disaslrons feud between Janarae- 
jaya, son of Parikgit, of the epieage, and Ids Brfihmana sacri- 
ficial priests. Thd king who had performed three hundred horse 
sacrifices, offered one more of the kind. In course of it the rite 
of immolation of the sacrificial horse was doly performed, after 
which tho wife of the sacrlficer lay by its side as prescribed 
in the ritual. Just at that iastant the horse showed signs of 
life throDgh (ho exercise of magical powers by Indra intcrcstoi 
in thwarting the horse sacrifice. Incensed at the outrage to tho 
modesty of (be qnecn which he believed to he due to imperfect 
immolation, the king, falling foul of the sacrificial priests, 
haoished them from his kiogdom. This legend is given very 
briefiy in the second canto of the look dealing with future 
history in the Ilarivamfa and is somcwlict an^pllfied in (ho 
fifth.* It is the very legend that is alluded to in our test here, 

' For ready reference I glTe below tbo etaorar. 

«lf? 1^5^’ 'TO'3'T I HT 

S Eiign ii ^iTTETtwiicr 3 i 

ii s', i 5 i ==-?o 1 

?r nar I 

ftfep II rptra ^ 

I ^ 3 ^^if- 

1 ^■’OTSsawPiiisi' a’n 

5: 11 aftn^ Rriit sRift 33 1 

^(;'sn?ts3iTsa3f 'Ki%3r3ra»inifi3 ii siva^ ^rfsiHiiw 
f^€TiWfe!3,i ^imjrtnTB tisu: si3it3 ^ 11 
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as 3}'pear«frora the reference to Ite tjffensive act involring an 
outrage to tbc’'modesty of the qncen. Sir. Jaya^wal thinks tliat* 
the feud mentioned io the lines nnder notice is the one related’ 
in the Jlateyapurana, Chapter Sf*, stanzas 57-85. But it is 
not so. For the latter pertaiDs to thequestion whether Brahmins 
have exclnsivelr the right to ofBci.to at a sacrifice or whether 
it is shared hj Ksatrivas as well-^ 

The second snh section predicts the foundation of the city of 
Pctalipatra, otherwise called Po 5 papara, and the number of 
years for which it will subsist. There is, in the Mahaparinir- 
vana-sulta, a mention of the fort of I’dtiH on thes oothern hank 
of the Ganges where the Son meets it. The saiil fort was built 
by king AjStafatra, a descendant of ^isuoaga, to curb and keep 
in awe (he Lichcbhivls of Vai^dti on the northern bank after 
the conquest of the republic.* His grandson Udaya hid there 
the foundations of the city of PMalipntra, so rnos the piirSpio 
tradition.* This item of the second sub-section has the support 
of an old Buddhist sntta and a pitrtipa. 

The third sub-section relates to king Sfilifuka of PS^liputra. 
Garg.Tcbniya describes him as one intent on the abolition 
of sacrificial rilml and applies to him the adjectives wiVifrf and 
ir/tligiovt. Thero is a prediction in this third sub-section 
that Sall^uka will achieve the conquest of Jain sm tlironghont 

vf'TfT! n ^ ^ i . 

5a aroSanm ll 5. a', i ^ I ai-| 

t=— I 

t. S«e the qMatiUoTi iiom the yeUyepawna st eWen la Tergitet’* Paranie 
Text of Ihj nyniBiics of the Kali age, pjgeaBT-SS. 

8. JSee SmiiVa Early Hli'ory of EdiBoa. page* 37-33. 

9. stt mg?. I i-c. I I virETTT rremr 

I ’G’ g man i 
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Sanrastra by peisccntiug tlie ppople and will enbance tbo glory 
of the religioosncas of bis elder broiber Samprali, among.'t tbe 
Tariocs sections of tbo Jain Commtioity. Jfr. Jayasira), in bis 
article lieadfd "Historical data in tbe YagaparSna^^ states 
that one of tbe copies of tbe Bbagavata Pora^ speaks of 
Salt^uka as tbe son of Knuata, that ia to say^ ibc biotber 
of Ha^aratba and Sampratu*^ Historians say tbat^ on tbe death 
of Knn&Ia, there was a partition of the Maoryan Empire 
between his two sons Da^ratha and Samprati.^’ Tbe eastern 
porlion with Patalipntra for its capital fell to tbe lot of 
Ba^aratha and the western portion with Ujjayinl for its capital 
to the lot of Sampraii. in the western branch of the Mauryas, 
according to tbe Divyovadina, Samprali was srccecded by 
four kingSj namely, Bj-baspati, Vpjasena, Pufyodbarman and 
Pasyanailra.'^* In tbo eastern branch liistorians name 
S&liiiokQ, Devadbaraan, Satadbaovao and Bfbadratba as the 
foor successors of Bafaratha. Samprali asojoded the throne in 
the west in the same year that Daiaratba did In tbe east, and 
died one year later. The VugaparSJ^a drEcribes S'^Iiinka as 
tbe ruler of Saurd;tra >0 tbe reign of Sampmt! and tbe 
VayupurSpa makes him saccccd I^afaratba,** which gives 
room to (be supposition (hat Sall^aka, while yet a prince, 
was a regent of Saurfiftra in (be west snd that he (latterly) 
came to the throne in tbe ea«t after Bo/aratha in tbe lifetime 

10, See Jownalcttho Biluif wiOm** ReicarcU Sotkty, Soptcmlisr, IfiSS, 

pa{;o 410. 

U. See Early IlUtory of parafnih 203 aej the Cambridga UUtory of 
InJia, Vol. I, p’B'' Tbe aa«a«9 ot SimprattandluaraECMsorj are fouad iq 
the Afjkafadioa funning a part of the Divyavadasa. 

12. S«e the following quotation th'r.from s— 

STOTO J'JtWHf yqiJnir: 

gts^rim! ) .5^ 

^rgT^^! I 

13. Sit the teadiog of eVa P. T^pagr. 291. - , 
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of Sdrcprati.” The latter profeesctl Jaioiem, teing converted 
to it by iLo pieacbing ot Xtra Sohasiin.** It seems likely that 
hta yoangcr brotlii-r also became a Jain with bim and was 
(subsequently) appointed by him a ruler of Sanraitra purposely 
to introdue^ Jainism there. Jaio writers lavish praises on 
Samprati and Kumaraplta, and do it rightly. The honour, 
however, of promulgating the Jain religion in the province of 
Sanrnftra belongs to Samprati's younger brother Sallsuka as 
stated in the Yugapurana. 

The fourth Eub'SectloQ gives an account of diverse fnture 
wars of the Magadha stale with Ygva&as. They prove to be 
the Greek Chiefs of the second century b.c. ruling in nactrla, 
Kabul and the Punjab, as may Le gathered from the reference 
to S&lisuka in the. third, to Pn^yamitra and Agnimitra in 
the fourth and to Vaeumitra and Odraka in the fifth sub'sectlon, 
whose reigns happen to fait in that period. Now because 
it ^as the country with Siksla for its capital (I.e., the Poujab) 
that was first occupied by Y'avaoas as stated in the fourth 
suh'SectloD, it was probably Demetrius, King of Baclria beyond 
the Hindukusha outside India, that led the first tnvaslou. 
The ^probability becomes a certainty when we at the same time 
take into consideration Ibc other prediction, that after their 
defeat the retreating ITavauas will Le involved in a war with 
their own y)eople in their native land. The Greek antagonist 
of Demetrius was Eukretidcs figuring in the onn&ls of ancient 
Dactria.** Interpreting the prophecy of the Y’ugapurapa in 
the light of history, 1 am of oploion that Demetrius invaded the 
Jlagadha country in B.C. 175 circa during the reign of 
Pnsyamitra of the Sunga dynasty. For it was In this year 

14. Dafantlift asd Saiapnti nm to tlie (broao in tte lamo year ; and 
DaSaratha died cn« year earlier thsB Samprati. Bearios this in mind,! have 
here stated that Siliinka ascended the throne of Pitalfpntra in the life-time of 
Samprati. 

15. See Hemschandra'a Pariliaa Farvtn. Samprati it said to have bnilt 
maBj Jain temples in Rajpntaoa to proamte Jainum. See E.HJ., pge S03, 
foottote 1 . 

15, iSee E. U.I. orCam. Q, I. 
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that Enkretidos succeeded in seizing the kingdom of Bactck in 
his absence,^’’ And at the end of the long war the countries 
watered bj the Kabul were lost to Demetrlas who, after the 
loss of the territories in the north-west, retained the Punjab and 
Sind only. 

The sub-seetioQ speaks of more than two Greet chiefs to 
have joined together in the first invasion jnst mentioned. 
I, therefore, surmise that Agathoolee, Pnntaleon, Antimachns 
and others of the Kabul Valley who were kinsmen of 
Demetrius took part in the said expedition under his leadership. 
And Demetrlas might hare taken the route made known (to 
the Greeks) by the (Indian) campaign of Alexander the Great, 
It appears that his passage across either the Indus or (he 
Jhelnm was disputed by an Indian ruler. For, in certain 
coins of Autimachns who was an ally' of Demetrio)*, there is 
the commemoration of a naval victory.*® 

Ancient Greek historians state that Demetrius, king of 
Pacliia, invaded and conquered the Punjab and made S&kala 
the capital of his dominioQs on this side of the IJindakcsha, 
calling the town Eulhedemia in memory of hisfalher.*' But 
they make no mcntiou of bis having advanced further and 
subjugated the Fanchala and Sfiraseoa countries, ncr of the war 
with the Magadha state.** It is only the present sub-section 
of the Vngapnr&ga that takes note of it. 

After giving Iho account cf (he first inva.'sion by Tavanas, 
the sub-section passes oa to the second. The Yugspuruna pro- 
phesies that seven chiefs of the land with Gakala for its capital 

17. 8ie E. n. I., paga 237. . 

IS, fit* ttit "Tt* 

Indiaa eoint of AttimaeliHi with tbeir tjpea * PoaeMon ’ and ' Vktorj ' moit 
refer to a Baval triomph and U is diffievtt to ezpla aliiuioa except on the 
iQppoiltiontb^tthiikisgliadwonatictorponoBCo! the ^at ladiaa ritera. 
the Indoi or the 3helota.’’ 

10. Ste E. n. J. 

20. At OQo Uaa 2Ir. D.H.GhSDdarkeelieldthtopiiiiaa that the Oreek who 
tended the Euraseaaaad the Magadha ronstry mat be Demelrioa. Bathe haa 
lalletly BiTon it np. ;?ra E. U. K.iagea MS-SW, foot note. 
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will invatle the connfcr; (i.e, mid-India). Their brave aoldiera 
will cut down all who will oiler opposition and will cause the 
earth to be shookinglj red and terrible to look at on acconot of 
the corpses of their opponents slain in battles weltering in Blood. 
Then there will bo' terribly suvere fighting in theMagadha 
country along the hanks of the Ganges, in which (h« Yavana 
ehiefe and their eoldiers will all perish at the hand of Pujyaraitra. 
The chiefs that led the second invasion arc said to have been 
ruling in tbe Punjab.. It (ie, the second invafion) is su'd 
to have been snhseqaent to the destruction of the Yavaoas in a 
'clvU war alter the iirct invasioo. From the said data 1 conclude 
that it <i.e., the second invasion) is identical with tbe invasion 
hy IMenander mentioned in histury. 

The eecood invasion once refers to tbe slaughter of Indian 
soldiers (who oppose the inraders) cansing the earth to he 
saturated with their blood, andtbeo to tbe severe and bloody 
fight along the bmki of the Ganges in tbe Magadba country it- 
self. Tbe prophecy of tbe Y’ugaporfi^a thus seems to imply that 
the Yavauas also invaded ('idjacent) suljeit territories outside 
the Magadha state. Patafijali’s Mab&bhfieya incidentally tells 
us, in two sentences^* illustralivo of the use of the imperfect 
past tense, which these territories were. One of them speaks of 
Saketa, that is, Ayodbyil, being besieged by the Yavanas, and 
the otbei of Madhyatnika in the province of Vidiia. Both the 
sieges happen^ to bare failed. Had tbe Yavanas succeeded 
in their attempt on Ayodhyi, the great gTammatian^s illnstra- 
tion in tbe MahSbfaa;ya should bare been worded 

not •** Similarly, should the 

Yavanas have captured Madbyamika and advanciag further been 
able to lay siege to Vidisa, be woold have named Vidisa in the 
illusiraiivo senteuce dropping Madbyamika. 

SI. Sit the exaaplca. there girrn, of the oea of the imperfect in Saoilrnt, 

22. Compare the example gU lTal “** imper- 

fect in Sanskrit, glren by Vasnrit* in !»'« arWi (g'oss) on ChandregomiL’a 
CLandravyikarapa. . 
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Catting eUstt tLo dis-^ussioa relating to tlie invasion of 
Bultject territories, Id n$ torn to Ibe Mngadhs country*. Tbo 
war raged like wil<i firo'along lliobaoLs of (be Ganges (broaghout 
tbo lounlry. Lacomie Garga docs not give tbo details. Lot only 
foretells tUo »«ua, wWeli U to the ettect that tbo Yavana chiefs, 
that is to say Menander and bts coenpanions, will fall in tbo 
battle, end tUcw atroice aUa wlU be destroyed by Pofyamltra' 

Out of Ibe eix war comrades of Menander, 1 can name 
(wo only. Ono was Doractritts 11 an I the olbcr Anliocho'*. 
They ore mentioned in (be Malindtapanbo” among tbe eminent 
Greek chiefs attending the coarl of Menander. Tbe said 
Buddbut work mentions S&kala as (be capita) of Mil/ndra, tluat 
is, Menander.** Writing about him Strabo statef that he cror^cJ 
tbo Bias not crossed by Alciander tbe Oteat and hft behind the 
Ifaraus,** that is, Iksbumati or Jurona. IMotarcb Lear# Icfllmony 
/'to Lis advance faftber still, lie writes (bat be fell fighting 
with Indian princes in the valley of tbo Gauge*.” This I take 
to be tbo (lower) Gaiigotic valley io the Bihar and not the upper 
onoin Mid-India. The slatciucnts otPlBlirchand OargicbSrya 
taken together point out that (ha issue of ilia war was not 
in favour of (bo Greeks which beats out wlial has 1 censaii chore. 
Modern bbloriacs cote one invesion of India by Cactriatt 
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conquest of the Pauchala and Surasena countries and accredit him 
TTith Uying siege to and raptariog Sabeta, that ie, Ayodhya.*^^ 
The 'Tugaporana notes not one invasion hnt two, ascribes 
the conquest of the Fafichala and Saara$tra countries to tbc 
chief who led the first invasion, that is, to Demetrins as has 
been just ascertained, and records the death of the chiefs and 
the total annihilation of the Greek armies in the second invasion. 
Among the aacient, Strabo only notes two invasions ; but be does 
not appear to know much about them. It is the fourth sub- 
section that contributes to our knowledge on this bead. 

The two Wars, mentioned above, were waged on account of 
land hanger. The war to be next noted sprang from a demand 
for a princess in marriage (lit. on account of a woman ). Tho 
description of it given m the Yogapurapa is meagre and sketchy. 
It runs as under “ while Pofyamitra will be reigning over the 
country called Madra, he will be involved in a terrible conflict 
with those hostile to Brahmanism ( that is Yavanas ) to have her ^ 
(i.e., the Greek princess). On his falling in the battle, 
Agnimitra, by bis might, will bring the war to a successful issue 
( lit. to an end ) and, solemnly crowned as emperor, will have 
a prolonged reign of thirty years.'' This war appears to have 
origibated in the demand for a very beautiful princess in 
marriage by king Pusyamitra after the Greek chiefs of the 
Paujab Lad acknowledged bis eupremacy subsequent to the 
second invasion. Ihtcr-marriages of Greek princesses and 
Indian princes had begun as early as the third century u.c. 
"VVe read in history that Selncus Nicator married his daughter 
in the family of Chandragnpia, the iMaurya, circa 305 b.c.** 
Agreeably to this practice of making political matches the ^ufiga 

27. SeeT.. IT. 1. and Csm. H 1. 

28. Sea E. H. I., p. 125. " Tbe’Ligb contrsctlag power* ratified the peace by 
‘a matrimonial alluocc’ nlilcb phrase probably means that SiCeulos gave a daogbter 
to bis Indian rlTal ” Wlien tbis peace w»s wade tie Mturja Emperor wa* 
nearly sixty jears old. fio I imagine that <Le Qrcek pii ccss slioold baro been 
tnarrltd to the Lcir-apparent prince Bndtaira The rewly acquired territories 
appear to bare been placed ruder his (».c„ BinJntirn’s) inlo. In Buddhist 
religious %YOck9 Birdusara IsipokeB of aa the ruler of TuL^afila. 
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Emperor had sou^'bt the Greek damsel in marriage. At thafc^ 
tlmo Pasjamitra tvas more tban sixty year? old,*® and his sou 
Agnimitra had lately married a Vidaihha princess named 
Malavika. So it appears that the Greek princess was songbfi 
for Prince Vasumiira, sou of king Agairoitra. Her father 
declined to marry her. If this Greek chief were the one who is 
Bald to have Bcized the sacrificial horse of Pnsyamitra 
performing the second horso sacrifice, on the sonthern bank of 
the Indns, he should bo a member 'of the family of Eukretides 
of the Indus valley. ** Id the war that broke ont, Pogyamitra 
lest his life j and Agnimitra, fuming with rage, vigorously pushed 
the war to the bitter end, 'It was only then that he received 
tbe installation ceremonies. This leads to the seppositioD that 
the feslivitics of the coronation of the father and the celebration 
of tbo marriage of the heir-apparent son { with tbe Greek 
princess) got conjoined. 

The purftpas allot eight years to the reign of Pojyamitm of 
tbe Sufiga dynasty, while tbe Cgnro given injthe YugapurSpais 
thirty years. At first sight' the dilfetenoe jippears startling. 
But there is no reason to start at tbe (seeming) discrepancy of 
tbe figures. Tor Agnimitra had been actoally reigning 
independently while his father Jived. The jMalvJkSgnimitra- 
names Vidi^a as his capital, deperibes him as freely exercising 
powers of making peace and war and mentions his ovm cabinet 
of ministers. The Yngapurfipa seems to have counted tho 
period of his rule over tho entire ^uhga empire in continuity 
of his rule as heir-apparent over a part of it, and given the 
figure of thirty years. I infer this from the use of the phrase 
ploloogej; reign (^qftel' The SnngakipgOiIraka, who 

S5», 3(5, 31. Aptcedix g. • 

8C. Hid rndof tbe var Ictnreen Dcmttrtot &nil Sokrctlas £aila tlie lodtut* 
tic dWidiog line •oparatinff tbe territories ol tlS rival fanailej; teaCtio. H, I,-’ 
p. E54. “Hfccefortli y»Taci■^^tcfs sre foond ecljr m lingdcins soatli 
of lie nindoknrl.aBd thej are divfdclintj ttvo rival djnaatlcs , tlio foecesrors 
of Ealrttlna 1o llio Ksbnl valley beA inS.W*. IcdlsaEd tbe mcciaara o! 
Eolhydemo ia the eastero irgiea of tU rnaiaV’ 
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»8 mcnlioncd jn llie uoit BoWection as tbo sacccasor o£ 
ynsttmilra, has hccn, io the puranas, paid to Iiavo reigned seven 
yeare. Now tbo inscription onthc Prabhasa Hill in the ruins 
of Kau^ambl records the tenth year of the reign of Odrata,** 
which points ont that in those days there was in vogue the 
practice of adding to the x^riod of the inlo over Iho entire 
S^ohga empire the years of the previous rule over a part of it. 
In the caso of Agiiimitra the years of his hingly and his 
imperial rule have been added in the Yugapnriina, as has been 
noted in the instance of OdraL-a in the Prahhasa Hill inscription. 

Curzory 09 the notice of Iho third war is, it is to be met 
with nowhere except in the Tugapnrana. It is not even 
passingly mentioned in Grrck annals. The instance of an 
Indian king seeking tho hand of a foreign Greek priocess noted 
here is the first of its kind that we come aeros* In ooeicDt 
Indian hislory, 

Tho fifth snb'scciion |efci3 to the inroads of batbaroas 
Saka nomads and tbelr rule. In the first part of it Gargaeh&rya 
says prophetically^ Odraka will then be king, socceeding 
Vosnmitra. He •windfall fighting with Saka raiders, being 
mortally wonnded by an arrow. There will then be staying in 
r.atalipatra half tbo population (only), half of which tho Sakas 
will massacre, carrying aw.ay to their native place tho other half 
as captives ”, That Ibis inroad' of ^akas happened in the 
icign of a Sunga kiogcomlng after Agnimitra is discernible in 
tbo text of the Yogapotana in spito of its being corrupt, 
Greek historians enable ns to know who made the inroad. 
IHlhradatcs II of Parthia, called the Great, drove hack the tide 
of Saka invaders from Bactria. Met with a repulse in thi^wesf, 
they turned their steps southward and overthrowing Heliocles 
'of the family of Eukretides in Scistau, settled there (d.c. 1S0).“ 
And n.o. 119 happens to h« the closing year of tho reign of the 


93. See Cnn. H. I., p. &21, para^rapb 2. . 
8j. See C, li. 1., p. 2i0, pangraptis 2-3, 
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Safiga King-Odraka.** 'Now. the years of tke termination of 
the roIgns,oEtho (wo kings (Heltodes and OJraka) are so close 
that I am led to believe that the very ^akas should betho people 
at whoso bands Odraka' lost his life in. battle. These Sakaa, 
roarchmg.from their homes. beyond the niudakusb, made a rush 
on the Hagadha country as did the Bactriaa Greeks in the first 
invasion. Watring^with them Odraksv.was slain and Patalipatra 
fell in the hands of the nomad raiders who 'plundered the city, 
made the citizens captives and went back to their native place. 

. This terrible irruption of tho Sakas of Selstan is not 
mentioned anywhere elec. Historians record the conquest of the 
Greek kingdom beyond the Hindukush by Sakas in b.c. 120 
on the authority of Cbincscannals.^'’ But the first inroad of that 
predatory tribe into India, is noted here only in the yngaparag.a. 

Me. Jayss^al thinks that tho invaders might have been 
fiavaras.*^ But my mind hesitates to beUevo that the ^avatas, 
armed cimply with the bow and tho arro'w, could have captnred 
a strongly fortiGed place like Fatalipntra which even Demotrins 
and -Meoauder with their enperior war equipment could' not 
capture. In this connection another point, too, is worth oon3ide]> 
ing. If the lines relating to the death of the S’unga king in 
battle bear connection with tbo lines about the pillage of Patali* 
putra and tbe captivity of its citizens, tbe Siakas wbo plundered 
the people and carried them away in bondage were in all likeli- 
hood tho perfiODsJiybo slew tbe S^unga King. The S’akas of tho 
next part of the'Bub-ECction under comment establish themselves 
in Fataliputra and role there for ten.years, whereas those of the 
first part go back to their native place with their booty and their 
captives. So Ih’e lines, -relating to tho plunder and oaptjvity of 

" SS. Cliasdrflgnyfa,' according to my compatation, (oan.dcd the Maoris 
Djeatty in 835-4 B.C.. It rciaained id power for 137 years and the rale of t!ie 
Saiga Iciogs iccladiog Odnia corered 68 year*. I ibna errirc at B.o. 119 os 
ILe date of tlio termination of (bo ceiga ofOdraka. In ibia e.alcnlatioQ 1 Imre 
taken ecTcnyeita to bo Ibo deration ofthercign of Odraka in accordance witli 
,tbo atatoment in tLo Mateyapnrina. 

SO. fire Cam. H. l-.pp 68C-7. 

zi. Stt J. B 0. R. 8., Sf^mber 1028, f. 41?. 
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the people of Patalipntra cannot be iocladed in the second part. 
If tho text as rearranged be acceptable, it would follow that 
the first inroad was bj none bat tho S^akas. 

Let U9 now take op the next part which relates to tho Sata 
rule in Fatal iputra. The Acharya cays "Thereafter thoro will 
bo mighty Amlata. Ho will attack Pataliputra, massacre tho 
inhabitants and lay waste the city. All the four castes will bo 
extinct. He will then repopulate I't with men helow the foar 
castes (that is, tho Sakns). IIo and bis rclatiTCB will be killed 
by one, Gopala, who will ho king over the remnant of the 
population after the revolution. Ho will be slain by Pnspaka, 
and the latter by ^arvila, each after ono year's reign. Sarvila 
also, after a reign of three years, will lose bis lifo at tho .hand 
of a fellow Sak*a, whose reign too will last for three years. 
Impelled by land baogcr the last Saka king will invade the 
Kalifiga country, Its rnlcr 6ata will kill tho ferocious hungry 
wolf and its Hock. Then the valiant ^ata will conquer tho 
(Magadha) land, and after a reign of ten years will die. All 
the Bvo Saka chiefs, will bo very araricions. So tbe Magadha 
land will be desolate at tbe cod of the Saka mle ; and Patalipiitra 
will present a sorry sight, ceasing to be the seat of government. 
In time to come tbero will be s king of a new dynasty there, 
that is to say, .it will again be the capital, bless the city, 

The text of sage Garga which records tho Saks role over 
Patallputra for ten years, also gives the cine to arrive at the 
date. The last Saka king in his expedition ag.ainst the Sata 
ruler of the Eslihgas, perished with all his followers at the 
bands of tho latter, who subsequently conquered the Magadha 
country, reigned for ten years and .died. The downfall ■ of 
Patalipulra from the*height of its polftical eminence is laid in 
the reign of the Kanva king Solarman by tbe paropas.** Ho, 
was slain by a chief of tho Satavahana dynasty after which 
Patallputra ceased to be the seat of government. Let us there* 
fore, consider when Susarman came to tho throne and how long 
he reigned. 


38. sai\ r,rp- 33*35. 
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The puranag name four kiops oulf of the Kanpa dynasty 
and the total of the years of their reigns is said to be forty-five.*® 
But the figures for their reigns severally, summed .up, 'amount 
to fifty-five.*® The excess of ten years in the second computa- 
tion is probably due to the inclusion of the decade of the §aka 
occupation of rstaliputra. I put the commencement of the 
decade of the §aka nile in the closiog' year of the reign ■•of the 
Kfi^va king NfirSyaua, that is, in n.c. 85. In that year 
Amlata made an inroad on Pstalipotra. His name struck terror 
iu tho hearts of the citizens, half of ^bom left their homes and 
fied for their lives ; King Narayana, too, might have removed 
‘bis family to a plico of safety. In the tumult of irar the 
Kanva kiug lost his life and P&taliputra remained under §aka 
supremacy for ten 3 ears. The last §aka chief fell in tho expo* 
dliioD against the Kallfigas at the bands of a ruler of the ^uta- 
vabana dynasty in ‘R. o. 25. On receiving the news Susarman 
of the Eonva family came out of his place of refuge and took 
possession of Patalipulro. Ho reigned there for four years, 
when the llagadha country was invaded by the aforesaid king 
of the Ssta dynasly^in o.c. 21. Sesarman fell in tbcwar,aDd 
with him ended the Knpva line of kings. I am disposed to 
think that Vnyupurdua has iocluded tho decade of the Saka 
rule in the computation of the total length of the rule of tho 
Kd^va kings. This soppositloa enables ns to bring in harmony 
the account of tbe Yugapoifipa and tbe Vuyupurina. 

Ho who is said to havo destroyed tho Sakaa of Futaliputra 
in the fifth sub'scction, might probably be Fulamayi I, the fif« 
icenth in the poranic list of kings of tho Andhra dynasty. His 
initial regnal year falls m the latter part of the.first half of tho 
first century n.c. and tho closiug year in abont'tho beginning 
of tho cm.*' Tho mention of him in the YugaperSna asking 
of tho Kalihga connlry signifies that it was included in bis 
dominion. Tho Andhra kings are so named in the pnrupas 

• 3D, JO. Sti V. T. rp. J3-S3. 

41, Stt die Vst of Soags, Kievastd Xidhr* klssi fteisg j>, 202 cf E, II, I. 
( 1002 ). 
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because they 'were ethiiicaUy AniJbraB. They were by dynasty, 
^atavalianas or ^atalcarni?. Sa(TC Garga happens to have ehort- 
ened the dynastic nanae ^atavaliana and referred lo Pulatnayi 1 
as a 6nta. He it was, who brought to a close the Ka?va role 
in B.c. 21. 

The proposed date B. c. 85 of the Invasion of the JIagadha 
conntry Ly Amidta falls in the reign of the Sata king Azes or 
Aya the First. He is said to have ruled from b.c, 68 to b.c. 
11.'** He BDCceeded the Saka king Manes or Moga who reigned 
from B.c. 75 to B.c. 58 as recorded in history on the anthorltv 
of the Taksasila copperplate and the coins of Moga.** His* 
yule stretched along the banks of the Indus.** Azes I pushed 
further and overthrowing the desceadanls of Eutbydemus, 
hroDght the whole of the Punjab under his rnlc'*. I suppose 
that Amlnta possibly wash go\'emor of the eastern portion of 
the newly acquired territories. This adventurons Saba might 
have made an inroad on (he Magadba conutry in b.c. 85, and 
after patting the iohabitants of Pdialiputra to the sword und 
laying waste (be town, repeoplcd it by a colony of Sikas from 
the Punjalt, mentioned in the Yogapurana as men below tbo four 
castes Gopali, Puspaka, Sarvila and the last 

unnamed 6ijka chief who put on the royal robes dyed in the blood 
of their predecessors that were their coontryoieD, were probably 
immigrant ^abas from the Punjab. Tbeir Sanskrit names testify 
to their descent from the Sakas fettled on, the banks of the 
Indos and got indianized. At that early date the Sakas do not 
appear to have subjugated the basin of the Jumna and the 
Gan»esr So one can safely say that the easterly colony of 
Potaliputra, cut from the Punjab motherland, received no 
fresh influx from the north-westerly ^akas, not any teiaforcc- 
ment. ' 

Mr- Jayaswal proporcs to identify Amlata with Amyotas, 
GopSlobhama with Appollopbanea, Puspaka with Penkelaos 


42, Ste Cato. H. 1., rP- and 701. 

43,44,4S. ;?«Cnn). H. T., pp GTOtndCTl. 
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and ^arvila wUh Zoilos.*® But Amyntas, Apfollopliaoes, P^u- 
lteIao3 and Zoilos were Greeks, tliat ij, Yavanas, whereas Am!ata, 
GopSls, Pospaka and Sarvila were SaLae, G irgncliarya 
applies the teira mltihchha t* the last nameJ four chiefs. It is 
never applied by him to Yavanos, Of t'lc Greek chiefs men- 
tioned by Mr. Jayaawal none was equal to Dematrios or Menan- 
der ia valoxir to iudoce^ to believe that ho could have led an' 
attack on Pataliputra. It was flltojetber impoEsIblo for these 
Greek chiefs to establieb Greek rule iu the Magadha country 
which neither Demetrius nor Menander could do. The Yavanas 
were brave warrioTB. The ^akas on the other hand were plunder- 
ing barbarian?. Tho two Greek heroes named above pnt fo the 
sword all Indiana who (bravely) opposed them as did Alexander 
the Great; sud so far'Oargacbarya regards their exploits blool* 
stained. But the ferocious Sakas massacred all indiscriminately 
and were insitiably avarictoos. Wheo we take this into consi- 
diration, the idenlificatioris proposed by the learned editor (of 
the YugapurAqa) do aot seem plausible* 

With the termination of the political eminonqc of Patili- 
putra the tifth sab-section is broogbt to a close. Its contents 
are wholly now. have a knowledge of the invasion of India 
by BactriAU Greeks; iusutScient though it is (from other 
sources). ^ hey bad built op a beehive of petty states in the 
laud between Ibe Hiodukusb and the Sutlaj as outlined by tho 
Tind of their colas. But the account of the Saka invasion in 
B.C. 120 and of the Saka occupation of Pataliputra from 
0 . 0 . S5 to B.c. S5 has been up to aow a thing unknown 

to USv 

The political section of the Yagapafana is now over ; and 
the social eectiou begins. Tho prophetic sage says " In tboso 
big and dreadful wars many men •will perish, in consequence of 
which there will be Bcarcity of males; and women will transact 
all bueiness. They will have to draw the plough and guard tho 
fields, bow in the hand. There will bo ten to twenty wives with 
but one husband. Aryan religion too will greatly suffer in purity. 


46. Stel. ». 0. n. 8., Scpttwlwr 192?, f. 412. 
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^u<]rag will get into the ordurof itiDonint mcndicaaiB 
TTcaring matted hair on the head aod bark garment on the 
perion. , They will, though disqualtfieJ for the airarua" life, be 
lionscholdere worshipping household dres. These Sudras will 
take the place of Br&hmauas, and oITiciate at Sacrifites. 
Orthodox Aryans will live in close intimacy with people profes- 
sing new .heresies. They wilt admit aliens into the Aryan fold. 
Urged by lower iustincte there will be hostilities for the sake 
of woman. In the name of dhanita (charity) holy fathers 
(lit. old religious mendicants) will cat up the wealth of credulous 
lay people. Filled with dismay by the sufferings of married 
life, house-holders will put on coloured garments (i.e., become 
religious mendicants). About that time there will be no drop 
of rain for two years consecotivvly and a terrible famine will 
ensue which wiU cause dreadful haroc among the people.'' 

The fact that stands out promlocntly before us in tbo 
social condition described by the Scharya is the tremendous 
destruction of men by the tyranuy of the ^aka rule and tho 
ravages of the famine. Its baneful consequences were felt not 
ouly in home life and to business and juduttrial pur^uits, but 
iu other direatiooe too. The big sacriBce of human life has 
been instrumental to the loss of Brahmapic and Jain lore in 
part and of the literature of the Ajivakas in ioto. For initanee, 
several Yedic schools have disappeared and several sutra works 
on frrtu/j and jna Wo ccremouial have been. lost, we know not 
how many. Before the highly finished Raghuvaihla was 
composed in a simple nairativc style, there must have been 
good many poems written in the same strain similar to it. 
Out of them -not one has come down to us.- Apastamba 
sacuUma an catUcc Bhavi?yapurSna. ** That work aa aUa 
other puratiaa have disappeared with the disappearance of tho 
class of reciters and listeners of those purapaa. We possess 
only tho lateV redactions of tho Rdmayana and the Mahabharata, 
of tho Su4ruta and the CLaraka, etc. Theso works, in tbeir 
original form are irrecoverably lost. Even tho l^lababbs^ja 


47. £«»Cam. H. 1., p. 2W. 
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of Sage Patanjali hid been wip?d out of existence along wUIi 
others.^ Copies of it 17670 much in demand in the reign of king 
Abbimanyn of Kaslimir. But they were nowhere to bo had 
in Northern India. So (the Grammarian) Chandriobarya cut his 
way through the Viodhya?, crossed the Godavari and Iravelled 
to the billy land in tho province called Trilihga forming 
a fart of the Trikuta country in Southern India ; and' it was 
there that he recovered trfe Mah.ibhS9ya, lest elsewhere,* in 
manuscript.*’ This is a enrious piece of telling documentary 
proof of the havoc wrought among t'achers and disciples 
described above. 

The section under comment refers to the admission of aliens 
to the Aryan religion, and of this the Besinagar Pillar Inscrip- 
tion furn'^lies an instance. Tht* pillar in question bad been 
set up and dedicated to Vifijo by Heliodoros, a Greek who 
had adopted Vals^avi-m.*’ In the foregoing sub'section 
tho Saka chief Amlitta is described as wearing coloured garments. 
It is likely, tliereforo, that be and possibly his bdcccssots had 
embraced Buddhism. The fanatic* eoal of the new converts 
might have given an upper hand to the Bn-JdhUt rctigion as 
hinted in the present section. Some eay that Pusyamitra, 
lhe.^uhga, when ho became king, offered a priro of ono hundred 
ftinarm io anyon? who would bring the head of a Buddhist 
rnendiront to him.®® They ©cem to have confounded Pn^ya- 
initra tho Maurya and Pushyamitra tbe'^ufiga. It is Pusya- 
mit-TA the Maurya that is 6|iokea of in the Aiokfivadana 
aa a bitter enemy of Buddhist n-codicauts and not Pnsyamitra 
the Suhga.** Oac present section alludes to hostlUlIcs caused 

4S. fipr? mill 0. 

49. Stt Cam. IT, I., ri>. 52 1 «td 

f 0. See Cam. II. I., pp* 615*19 and E. U. I., p. *18, foot cote. 

BI. See tlio following extract from the AlAaM-lSax In tho Dirjrivsdlaa, 

gtqfn^ gtwfniaittHW, sormR, nfer: i 

H mtf : I I <ft S 

=liniirj!Tt Vfgfe 3^315 ^tBKSTri 

Thli I’a^yauiitra is tal<l to i>e the fourth ta desce.it froui t'jo Miur/n Saiciifiii In 
the Ueodonn. 
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for a woman, whuh tffprs to tlie last war of t!io Sungas with 
the naottian Greeks ahont a Greek princess. The incidents 
of the fourth and fi'^th sab'sections have been thus berne ont 
in a way in the sixth snb'Section. 

Garga and tus snmhita. 

The Yupapnriina forms the last chapter of the Garga- 
saiiihita. Professor E. J. Rapson calls the Bariihit.t a late 
work. ■ Accepting the date assigned to it by the f.imous 
Enropcan scjjolar ^lax Muller, V. A. Smith in his early History 
of India, puts the said samhita in the second or the third 
cenlury of the Christian era. ** But emce Gargacharya conclodcs 
his prophetic snrvey w.th the overthrow of the Kanva rule, 
there is reason to t>elicTC that the eaiuhita should have been 
compeaed net long af^er the reign of SniaTman. Its author 
has no knowledge of iiajovola and other Sahas of Mathnia. 
Had the raihbita been composed in the s.'coud or the third 
ce.itQrj a.t>., it is the least likely that there should be no 
mention of a Kfitrapa of SaurS^fra or Miilava in it. To iny 
mind tho Gargasatbhita appears to belong to the beginnings of 
the fvstl century n.c., that » to say, to the first or the second 
dcorde thereof. Mr. Jayaswal puts it in the first half of the 
first century b c 

The author oC this ancient work on Indian nstTonomy b>)a»B 
the name Giirga. It is really not his name proper, Int his 
family name. The sage is comparatively bettor acquainted with 
Ncrthmn India than with the sonthern peninsula.®* Hairing 

62. Set Cam. U. I., p. 

63. Stt K. H. I..r. 2S8. 

64. Stt 0. n. 8., September 1928, p 3tK). 

.65. The nccoant of the famine iLeotignsthc Iraritt (the RbtI in the Pnnjiib 
or the Uipti in ODih)i the VKitbS (tLo Sirjru in Ondh), tbh Sstnrujl (the 8on), 
the Kausikl (the Gandakt), the V»triTati (the Ilttna) and tho fa'sbalj, bfs'do* 
tlictno hi^ riven of India, the Indus nnd Ifao Oangea. They nil belong to 
Notthira India. Theonlyiiver oftbc aoaUicrB peninaola that finds inontion 
there is the Knveri, too stream of «lueb issaid t-ibare bton inniiing for three 
liniulrcd yy'oadS. Tliis portion of the Yagapnrava bns not been published, 
Hat Mr. Jnyaswnl InB giioii a brief Bummary of it. I bnro drnirn uroii it for 
the names of river* hero gi'cn. It vrill fjcSlilate the folutna of UeqDcstica 
regarding the native pisrc of G«rga, ifafo^ cditioJi of Ms BiALitabcm.iia 
avail b . 
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the mcutiOD of ibe Kalt^^ coantrj in tbe acconnt of tbe 
exfeJition of the last Baka kin" (of Patalipatra}, tbe political 
eeo ion of'tbe yugapara^a is devoted to tho history of Aryapatta 
and mostly of tbe capital of the Magadba country in particular. 
Thuie is^ besides, no ibformation- therein about tbe long line 
of Andhra rulers (of tbe Deccan) with but tbe solitary exception 
of the casual notice of a Sata King who extirpated tbe Kanvas. 
All these facts poiut to tho eastern portion of Aryavarta 
as tho home of the author of GargaBamhlta. Tbe sage was 
a Biahmm by caste. He was well acquaiuted with puia^ic 
traditions and highly proficient in ancient Indian astronomy. 
Varubamihira in hU B^hatsamklta frcqaently cites Garga as 
an authority of great repute ; and his commentator Bhatta Utpala 
gives very many quotations from tbe Gargasaibbita. 

. Mr. Jayaswal suspects that tbe OargasamhitS might have 
been originally in Prakrit or in mixed Sanskrit and Prakrit. 
Such is the opioion of the great purfipic scholar Pargiier too 
regarding tbe origioal FurSpa tezte.^ This opinion, along with 
other views of bis, has been refated by Principal A, B. Dbrava 
in his comroents (in Gujarati) on Pargiter’s Aocient Indian 
Hbtorlcal Tradition.*"^ fJarga is not a Buddhist ora Jain who 
could possibly be presumed to have writlco in an aTchalc Prakrit 
allied to that of tho TripUaka or the Ach&iaftgasutra. That 
a ijrahmana anther of Jyol?? should Lave composed his 
eamhUa 'in a Prakrit akin to the Pali or the Ardbrmagalht ts a 
view which stands too much in need of corroborative evidence 
to be accepted. To siy that because tbe text banded down to us 
is extremely corrupt^ tic original should have been in a vulgar 
idijm, is rather an extravagant ssiomption. If we do but 
render twentv to twenty-five lines of Ihu test, verse for verse, 
in ihe Prakrit used by the masses about tbe Leginning of the 
Chrlstiau era and iu Sanskrit of tuUnred people, a comparison 
of the two will make it clear which of them is genuine. ’VVhat 

Set P, T. IntroJortloQ x-s> sod xru-xtip. 

57.. See Piioe'pit UUrara’t Lrclore pablisbod In tbo Btsdlbi-prikub of Jnljr 
1C24, Trilti llic btiditg'' PfcTiiatiiV 
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I have attempted iq one ditectlon let eomo echolar aftempt 
independentlj m the other. Thera is another line of enqnJry 
also demanding our attention. Of the namerons quotations 
from the Gargasatbhita by Bbatta Utpala in his commentarj on 
the B^hatsamhita is theta any that is ia Ptaktit or in tnised 
Sanskrit and Prakrit? So far « I know, they are all in Sans- 
krit. It goes to prove that the Gargasarahita is not a Prakrit 
bat Sanskrit work. The presumption that the Acharya composed 
the Yugapnrana in Prakrit and the other chapters in Sanskrit> 
cannot be entertained for a moment. 

The last chapter of (he Gargas:iifahita seems to be named 
Yugapnrana, because the Acharya therein gives briefly an 
account of the four Yugae or ages. In the chronology of the 
pnranic yngas, the Kaliyuga is said to begin from the day of 
dopitture of Lord Kr^nato heaven. The pur&ps seboBr 
Pargiier cUee in this connection the following lines of puripic 
tradition preserved in the Bbagavata Purapa. *^Then on the 
very day when departed to heaven, the Kali age set in. 

So say those proficient In porapic tradition.'''** 

The epoch nhicb marked the decadence of the immensely 
remote Aryau culture in consequence of the tremendous havoc 
caueed by the i^Iahahharata War, was believed to be the one in 
which was heard the tr.amp of the footsteps of the coming Kali 
age, agreeably to which its initial date has b en laid down as 
given in the above quoted slanra of purapic tradition, dt was 
the point of contact of the then living present and futurity ; 
and on this assainptlon u became the practice lo employ the 
future tense with reference to the then prophetic events of the 
Kali age. The said practice, CBlablifhcd as a usage- ia porSpas, 
has been followed in the account of the Kali age in the 
Yugapnrana. Sage Garga does not give a connected history, 
but notes briefly events nncommcnly important in his eyes. In 
the Yugapnrana there is a record of the forceful conversion of 
the people of Sauia^tra lo Jainism as of the war waged by 
Pufyamitra for a Yavana damsel and of religions mendicants 


S8. Segr.T.,p 79. 
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eatinjj up the carningg oi lay people by their preachings of 
d^arma (charity) as of Aryans of the upper three castes sinking 
to the Sudra level wbleb disposes ns to believe in the icnpaTtlaliiy 
of its author. IIow iai be bss described hlstciio events vrithout 
exaggcrat'on can only bo detcrniined hy a thoroagb and search* 
ing examination of the Vogapurana. 1 oonclndo with a request 
to scholars to regard what has been said in this paper as possible 
surmises^ not as cstahlishcd truths, Q<tf os probable inferences. 
“Senrei ofitt U^th t$ ofiji'c cll de our 
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APPENDIX I. 

The text of the Yugaparana as found in the manugcripfc 
conanlled by Mf* Jayaswali has b^a gvvea ia J. B, 0. R. 8,^ 
Vol. XIY, Pt. Ill, pp. 400.408. 
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appendix n. 

The disfcributloQ of tbo disarrnnged text into pieces tT be 
atranged into ’ sections. 
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APriJNDix nr. 


The le-arrangeJ sections and their oTntents. wUh the pieces 
of Ibe disarranged text corresponding to then). 
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APPENDIX IV. 

COttROPTlOKS AND COBRECTIONS. 

. (I — 7;^-:^) Tlie firs6 two lines Lavo been transposed 

ressltis" in the dUturbaoca of fh% historical sequence of events 
in which first comes the MahSbharata War, then the departure 
ofLordKrfoa to heiTen and after that the commencement 
of the Kali age. While re-arranging the line® aright, J had 
lo adopt tmifotmiy the lecaiive abtolule construclian agree- 
ably to the tulea of syntax. The initial date of the Kali age 
also had (0 be made to synchronise with tbs death of K^sna* 
and not of K;;nai that is, Dranpadl in conformity with the 
Parana tradition. To place Janamejara, son of Parikfit, at 
the close of tho Kalt age is an aQachrooism. So I have read 
in place of a’ mrolving the least change on- 

conjecture. Mr, Jayustval proposed ) Other porrections 
in lines 4-5 are nciimportant. la line 6 is a clerical 

error, the sense reqnires | The mistaVo is similar 

to the substitntioa of for in Hoe 9. The reading 
• i'aUneTisoue which maybe put up with 
grammar however requires I 

(8 — 16 ; c-^0 On the aotbirily of Porainsit is necessary 
to read instiad of faJUqiTnfTnft and 

respectively in lines £-0, Ddaya was n' t the son of 
6l^nnaga, he was the eighth in descent from bins. Keeping syn- 
tactical agreement in view wc have to read in hoe 10. 

It has been transformed into by the copyist. 

In lice 12 1 have Bobstitoted for the meaningliss 

as required by the context. Should no better reading suggest 
itself than the wncouth , there would be no 

help. There is^ however, the conjectural reading 
’ desenres to Le preferred, being 

b'jth correct and simple. 

Lines IS— 15 ore fall of mistakes in grammar, which 
even a beginner would hardly commit. Those I have correclei, 
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leaving tlie figures as’ thsy are, for t^ey pTofcss to claim 
imporiance. 

(16—21; The eioeoda .. 3r?ITCnT >d I'ne 16 

£ot wljich is di(ficnlt to cansttue is one which will 

recommeDd Itself as letog^ easy to interpret. The case of 
in Ih' next Hoa ts somewhat dilTerent. It is 
to he discarded , ,110 douht, because it conveys no meaning and 
at. the same time makes the line metrically faulty. But the 
restoration of the right reading is rather taxing to the brain. 
The lines that come after, throw some light, and with their 
help I have propoBel to nad I The word 

in line 13 d^iics all attempt at interpretation. I have substituted 
lottatively for want of belter one, to make the metrically 
faulty line run smooth and remo\'e the obscnrity. The present 
in line 19 ill suits prophetic statements. I have 
replaced it by the participle adjective ST^Zpl^l 
change lines 18—21 are made to go together and form 'a simple 
sentence, so that^ of line 20 becomes supetfluoas. It seems to 
me that in reality the scribe has unkoowlogly inlerchanged the 
iultldl letters of lines I9 and 20. To pet right the mistake 
I propose to read the first terms a^ ^^'^**5* 

reipectively In.the 8.iid lines. Mr. Jdyaswal has pointed out 
the relationship of ^aliluka sod Samprati. In accordance with 
the said retatiocshlp I have suggested the reading in 

place of in line 20. 

(22 — 26 • The 22nd line refers to the subjugation 

of baketa, that is, Ayodhya, by Yavanas. It i«, however, 
unlikely that au invader from the west should first subjugate 
Ayodhya and then turn westwaid to conquer the Pancbala and 
Surasena countiies. ,TLe diiCct and strategically probable line 
of march would pass throngh the Punjab to the Pafichala 
conulry, thence to Surasena and further to Magadha. Taking 
the geographical couditiooB into consideration 1 have proposed 
5n^o5TT, (the country with Sakala for ils capital, that is, the 
Punjab) in pbee of The siege of Sakeia, that is. 
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Ayoohya. refcjred lo in ifce WahathB^ya Ly Patafijali, bolongs 
to tbc eecood invasion of 'India by Yavanas : This has been 
confounded with the first invasion and has led to the substitu- 
tion of the Letter .known Sfiketa for the less known ^ukala. 
Line 23 roentions t there is no place that I 

know of called 1 Gnidedbythe mention of 

in line 4-, I have snbalifated which U synonymous 

with lines 69 and G2. 1 bave-soggested 

as a conjertoral sobElItute of fov the latter is 

corrupt and mutilated. The other ohanges arc such as speak 
for themselves. 

(27—10 ; "{vS-^o^) This piece which relates to social 
condition has been wrongly ioterposed in - the accoont of the 
first Greek invasicn. Of the two conjunctive participles in line 27 
I have left ont the fintj as it is suprifiaous. At tie end of the 
lines 28 and 80 there occots which is misleading. Tt 

is therefore desirable to read in its place for the 

sake of jerspicuity. roder the impression that Hoe 31 alludes 
to the war waged by Pc^yamltra for the hand of the Greek 
princess I have read instead of 'g 

efifcvgOcI I J3lAlor4te ianl'i^ riles have been devbed for ^udras 
and incorporated in religious ceremooiah. Hence I have replaced 
by in line 81. Conformably to the 

corrections made in lines 2S and SO I have changed to 

in Hoe 85. ..Hero « evidently 

incorrect. I ■ have corrected it and read I 

For the reafop given in connection with lino 1 1 have Gulefcltuted 
' for 5n^.f I line 37. . Lino S9 has been omitted as it 
is a repetition of -line 29. .Failing to^drawiany.i sense out of 
the first word indjne 40 . 1 have hazarded a, possible cODjecturo 
that would yield sense. 

. ^41— 52 j .relates to Yavana invasion. 

Here L have read on conjecture m : 

in a way -to suit the context in place of TJtnTT 
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which is uDin(elligible aod unsuitable. To 
make the meaning clear I have rearranged the line 
42. For the same reason I haro interchanged the latter 
halves of lines 4S and Moreover in lino 43 I 

have substitnted on conjeclnre the grammatically correct 
word for \ *lhc copyist by oversight has ^vritten 

2 <|cisqi(i^in line 45. The right reading teems to be 
which has been restored. The seven chiefs referred to in line 
' 46 are said to have been slain by a ^nnga King in lines 51>52. 
I take them to be Menander and bis comrades that are said to 
have led tbo second invasion. The Greek champion Menander 
had bio seat of government in Sakala and his comrades were 
Tulera of BtnaU prinripaUtics forming pailu of the conntty with 
Dikaia for its capital, that is to say, of the Punjab. I have 
accordingly 8abstitQtedS[n^%f*>f^^^ which or dioariJy stand 
foe Ayodhyu. Lines 47 and -18 describe the l.avoc wronght 
by the soldiers of the said Greek chiefs in battle. To make the 
sense clear 1 have replaced cTJTT : by nfa | Other 
corrections stand in need of no explanatory remarks. Alterations 
made In line 49 nro equally pUio. Line 51 begins with the 
word : which actually points to ^uugas. Now 

we learn from history that of tbo Mangas it was that 

waged war with Yavanae. I have, therefore, proposed to rea^ 
rjl in place of 5Tr^5i4's?II^ which is neither correct nor 

fitting. 

(53—57; This piece relates to tbo last 6aka king 

of PaUliputra. Lines 54-55 thereof clearly involve tautology 
which I have removed by reading 5 in 

place of fJIrrT^ of line 54. The correction was 

suggested to me by of tbe next line. As the 

latter in turn was incorrect, I had to read 
instead. The first pait of line 56 is hopelessly coriupt. By 
comparing It with tbe equally corrupt text of lines 91-92 1 have 
remodelled it tentatively. The sobstitntioa of nfqgT: forJfffilSlJ 
in line 67 is such as would recommend itself to the reader. 
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( 58 — The devastation znooitooed here I'v 
altributabU not to the 6fth ^aka king <5nly but to all the 6vc. 
So I have adopted the conjcctnial leading SJ^iTT^ in lino 58. 
The assertions ‘linked together by the altcrnativo conjanction 
^ -in lino 60 affirming and denying in the Same breath ore ill- 
enited to prophetic declarations admitting of no uncertainty. 
There is, besides the repetition of I To remedy theso 

defects, I have anbatituted .pt: for ^ gx I 

(61—63, 64, 65, 63 ; cf, These pieces . 

relate to the Saka rule. In liocc 61-62 1 have made a few changes 
required to remove incorrcctions and bad grammar. Line 63 is 
very corrupt and there Is no predicate. I have recast it and 
read ^ ^ and ia place ^and 

respectively. There is^ no change that requires to bo 
explained in Uoe 64 and there is 00 correction of any impor- 
tance in lines 06— 69. ■ 

(70— ?S ; There ie only one coriopt rcodiog ivorth 

uoliciog in lines 70.7* » 503 % » incorrect. 

Grammatically is should bo as has hcen 

proposed by me. Inline 76 I have iuletitatd for 

inasmuch ag and other proper nouns aro in pore 
Sanskrit. I have also made use of the correct used heforo 
fu lino 61 instead of tho incorrect I The transitive 

ab-'olute participle i® vritboat an object, I Lave 

supjdicd it* by reading in place of Similarly 

and : have teen replaced by ^ and ; respec- 

tively in* line 77. A fen* other changes have bf-en made where 
uectssaTy. They arc too inBignificank to bo noked. 

(70— S2j This piece is a part of tho sub.section 

dealing with the wars wUh Vavanas. All tho four lines are more 
or less corrupt- The Erst half of line 79 Is mtltically faulty. It 
is syntactically related to line 80, but the latter is difficnlt to 
he conslriicd with the former. There is, besides, Ja soperfluous 
syllable in line 80 and ^’^r^fJX^of tine 79, is here rej^fed. 
Conformably to the subject here dealt nilh I hare made certain 
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raodificatioDB which would* he acceptable. Line 82 mentions 
horses and elephants. I take them to belong to the S’nhga 
army cekhrating its victory and not to the eqnipage of 
a religious festival. I have accordingly changed to 

in line 81. The next line has been recast so as to remove ;.the 
tautology w'htch the simnUaneous use of and involves. 
The present does not aait the prophetic declaration. It has, 
therefore, been replaced by the fatnre form | 

(83—89 • y This piece also belongs to tbe subsection 

relating to wars with Yavanas. Tbe reading in line’ 83 

mates it metrically faulty. Then again there is no country 
called I So 1 have proposed as its substitute. 

The latter half of the lino is iteaningless. I have suggested the 
reading iniTy% in it* place in keeping with tlie 

record of the ^uhga chronology. In Hoe 85 1 have dropped 
which is redundaot, aod in lioe 86 I have filled up tbe hiatal 
in f%— ^T^hy supplying the letter left cut. -1 have further 
substituted on the eupposition that the 

people against whom" Pofyftmitra declared war wore none bnt 
Vavaoas. I have .also made some minor changes, required by 
grammar and metre, which arc not worth noticing. 
has been. replaced by tha historically correct reading 
in line 85 and in the next line been corrected and 

read which includes the period of the reign of Agoimitra 

as heir apparent prince (ruling over and probably over 

previously*} other changes need no comment. 

(90—93; This piece forms a part of the account 

of the Saka rule. Following the chronologioal sequence of 
6unga Kings I have substituted ®od 

and respectively in line 90. 1 have m- 

trodneed similar modifications in lines 51, 82 and 88. Other 
changes are merely accessory. Tbe readings 
in lines 91*92 are very ppiplexing. Line 109 supplies the are 
clew wherewith to solve the intricacy. The people that are • re- 
ferred to in the incorrect text ore tbe Sakaa. On tbis-assumption 

/ 
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nJS .f ■■■ ”“V“° ^ 

oSp’ M J ^ 1 '''''''■ I '"t 

^<5^: whjcb IS a clerical mistatc. 

(94— 103 ; ^a-i^ This 
peel, on. llero ^^T^ m l.„e 91 , .Hp „fp^„ 
been correetea and read (l,j. Jrr. Javaswel end 

tnyeelf). L,no 98 reede ivhieb is menninglej. I 

bnve propped ^TT^atEpnr in it, piece. I beve fnrtter ,eeli6ed 
tbo letler half o£ line 97 bjr reeding ^ ^ ^'di: i I 

bavo P.m.l«ly snggepted fihqfa^ij up liftpsifrerep^CT pf 
.P the„gbt textin line 98. The ncxl line 
wlKb has been enbelitoled trg,,!.. (by jpr j„ “ , 

myaelt). Tb, lent c£ line 10 ?^^ ; e/pT 

propeaedto reedigra^rjrta 

‘Cu;",’ ■«”'» ■• ■ vs; 

proposed in Hie 1 01 • oncer, be ■ ‘™et,enB 

a''nd.beolbePie^^P;i„;t::‘™4’>;'^^^,7 

Enggestfol l.y Jfr. J.yasiral also. " ‘'‘’® 

. "®®-'‘>‘’--'l8-M). -Tbia p'cee beirng, ,0 „,e s ,. 

'"’'“'‘i"- lOG I bepo reed , ‘'°. 

^'nwrj^rn: .nli„,be„„t,i„o - 

instead of tufelfe, Bare- an,l cr “”J HT: 

-nbeUtnted o 

(110. „V clerical blender. 

‘‘«o relates to ibe Sata rule. Tie laticr 
belr ot.t .emctrierlly fenlty and othem-iso enrrnpt. Where 
l^nbo phenld hero <rri,len ,:R,p,rtg^ b„ b„ 
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(lll-llS ; U»ese two Unes betoDg to tbo Bocial 

ECclioQ. Thej males a hypsrboltcal allegation of twelve 
years' famine which puts us in mind of a similar Jain tradition 
(in the reign ot^ Chandragupta, the Maurya). They are 
mttrically faulty. So I have proposed to read ^ sg 
in line 111 and in the nest. 

(113 — 115 : These liuw too form a part of the 

social section. They describe, not the end of the Kali age, 
but predict the occurrence of a famine in that age. 1 hare 
accordingly read and rein. 

In the reconstruction of the test some of the readings 
proposed are mere gacsses at truth, some are possible and 
some probable conjectures, some are inferences, BOme depend 
on puranis, and some on history. It is an attempt to mate the 
test of the Yngapori^ni understandable to some extent. A(y 
labours will not bo lost altogether in case there be even one 
pearl of pure water shedding its brilliance all around in a mass 
of worthicBi shells collected by a diver in the salt sea. 
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■ APPENDIX 6. 

A QLQSeAUY OF OOBCQKB Q& UNUSUAL TTORDS. 

An* unrighteous act, an evil ileetl. 

(b'Ij ^‘^j* Hostile to Brahmanism. 

Sifiregs {%i) • !, A. To figlil. 

^^ur (*^>9, 9^) adj* Unassailable. 

(3«) D. Ooo’b own people. 

^ participle expreesing blessing, 
('S'jj) , adj. 0£ bid rcpntatioa ; of ill fame. 

^ (^o) as. A section of the Jain community ; 

eooipare I 

^(sra («“) adj. Very tbict ; very Otosf. 

Haman deaths i mortality, 
tasdttm (t^) “• A puUio part, 

^ («) 'An army. 

^ (rt^) . adj, sallied ; criicl. 

C"^.) adj. Armed arilb a botr. 

adj. 'Talking religion. 

^HTtH fsTani (^°j to. Koligioas eoaqaest. 

mtprt? (^oo) n. Ahcietic. 

qtJI^rJtgftgrr C^tt) adj. {People) btiotv the tour caetes. 
.fttSlta “• V&lonr,;btaTcry. 

ftnsa i-a) 0 . An outrage. 

f a‘^i' IViiore object is fully accmnpllrbod' 

/ Tictorions. 

?i^?T (y^) pp, jeereastd ; ctlen Jctl. 

fita (RS) O’- A “UECtrir. 
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Index op nauzs czoorArniciL and histobical. 


sifsTfii^ ac 1 

grqgt qa | 

5ti«rr vi=, 1 

gmi^oq tq i 


gqiSrqa? 1 

S," 1 

ITIilil ?■£ 1 

1 

H5B? 1 

®s 1 


5.g«i^ni 1 

mgq 1 

^ 1 

aq=T ^'i, Bi? 1 

t« 1 

5ig^ q 1 

)Tm5! \a, 1 

qgfilH io 1 

5151^^ B 1 

JoqiBf.Bg, BB.^9, 0^. ac, 


q?, «B 1 

1 

wfe SB 1 

qraF^ qc 1 

. -aiTiii^ qq, i 

qrafaSPiR iq 1 

Sira 03, eq 1 

niftfes B 1 

sjTfiras to 1 

gqjs ^c., 0 • 1 

Tsi^ran = 1 

g<qqra=lB-*, i 

^Hffl V 1 
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APPENDIX. 7. 

The JlAuaTAs^ tab SoscAa’Ainj tub Kakyas. 


The l/ffniya- Dynasfj^. 


1. Cbandragnta • 

... 24 years."! 


3. Bindas^ra 

25 


Sovereign of tbenn- 

3. A^olra 

... ar 

" i 

divuTeJ ifauryan 

4-. Ko^ala 

.... 8 

.. J 

Empire. 

Bandhapalita 

8 

,, n 

- PfobaWjf *o5jciating 

ladzapaUia 

... 10 

» 

Dasona 

W 

J 

rulers of KaUbga. 

5« Da^aratha 

... .8 

„ 'I 

■■ 

6. 

... 13 


' 

7. Devadharnian 

... 7 

^Kings o£ (he Eastern 

8, ^atadbaovan 

... 8 

I. 

Manryan Empire. 

9. Bfhadratha 

...' 7 

.1 

' 

Samprati 

... .9 

„ " 


BT^aepati 



. K ings of the Western 

Vyjaseoa 

Pufyodhacmaa 



Manryan Empire. 

Pujyamitra 




Sabbagaseaa B. C. 206 eirea 

1 Ofilciatuig rulers of 

Virasena, graodsoni 

oC — 

h the countries on the 



3 -Indae. 


K, The Dynasty. 

1. PD?yataUra 



, 37 years. 

2. Agnfmjtra 

... 


8 „ 

3. Sujyc§tba 



7 

4i Vasumitra 

... 


10 „ 

• 5. Odraka 



7 

6. PuUudtaka, 

... 


3' 

7. Gho§3 



3 .. 

8. Vairamilra 

;.. 


7 or !) „ 

9. Bbagabhadta 

... 


SI „ 

10, Bevabbuti 

... 


10 „ 
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The figure for tlic lecgUi of the reigo of Bhagahhadra seems 
to include the years of bia reigns as lieir*appaicnt piiocc 
n-Bieh I tafee to be five or seven. Reducing the sum of the 
figures taken from the Pnranas by these five or seven years, we 
come to the putanic total of 118 years for the dynasty. 


The Kajica 


— 

1 

ii&tars. 

BraLisasda ^ 

1 

Viyo. 

Con*et 

egcrci.. 

1 

1 “ 

3 

1 * 

1 ' 

I, Taiudcra .. 

a 

S 

' 0 

1 6 

S. Bh&mtmltrt ... 

M 

2i 

81 

SI 

8. MrSyaps 

1 12 

IS 

12. 

12 


{Sale Tultt 10 $eaT3) 


i. SaSatmtR ... | 

\ “ 1 

■ - 1 

10 j 

' 4. 


The Saka rule which intervened, lasted for ten years. The 
sum of the length of the reigns of the first three S'aka kings 
is four and of the other six. 1 suspect those iwe to Lave been 
toised up with the figures'- for the fist and the last Kanva king 
respectively in the Vayopwapa, which have raised the total to 
55, here given. -The Matsyapnrtpa appears to hare committed 
the same mistake, hut has given the correct total by reducing 
the length of ‘Bfauinimitra's reign by ten years. 
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B.C .100. — niith of Agnimitra, his son. 

B. C 183.-Pnsyan,!tmsIeK Brl,a.lra[hn, tVo last Mnnrv 
Kmg, of the tsstern Empire, and become king llZ aL r^ 
his namesake of lha JIanrya family came to the Ih 
’IVcstrrn .Manryan Empire. . ^ 

his M;n;/a“k^!‘®“"“’^““'"'“ f"- 

and'^nrn; P^^r^rmrsnEers a defeat 

L'aefriaO Demetrins and Enkrrtides in 

ides aiio^die!.?-'’""’ ^nkret. 

country «<>™» to the tbrono in the Kal.V 

Si. C. 166. — Eis first iorasioD on Msgadba. 

Norlbern 

B. C. lOL-llo ioTadea Magadba a second lime. Po,va 

TDitra acknowledges his supreroaej. 

B. C. 159.— iJealh of Khsrarela. The Snnoa' kini. . 1 . 
Fn,yam.tra the Maorya king of Malwa and°annoaed hi 
proTince. The minister of the JIanrya king taken priaioner. 

B. C. 157 — Invasion of India by Menander Amdl a 
Madby.amik5 besiegrf by the Tavanaa. Menandar snrprisIJ'in 
hiseamp enthebanko! the Ganges in Magadba by pf ' 

“ E A'lt'p ”” ''“‘t'o S 

B. C. 166.— Puspmilra a second horse sacrifice began ■ The 
aaer^ml horse seired by a descendant of Enkretides on the bank 
of the InJns. Prince-_ Vasnmitra defeated him and recovered 
the horse. King Agnimitra conquered VidarlLa., 

S' horse sacrificB completed. 

a. C. 152.— Deathof Pujyamitrainthewar for a Greek 
rnnceEsdcmarde(l.in marriage with Prince Vasamitra. A-n- 

tTreIe erhfs fater"”'° “‘he 
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APPENDIX 0. 

RtCOTEttTOr THS MiBABniEnTA. * 

Ebartrliari, in tho (roaiisc, called Vabyapadija, eiatcs at (ho 
end of (bs eecond chapter how Panint’e school of grammar 
gaincji prcralenoe in India. He was a .pupil of Vasurata who 
was in tom apupil of Chaodragomia or Chaadtach5rja> author 
of Chaudra'7yabare9a on which the DaddhUt paptl composed a 
vriU or gloss. Bharlrhati is said to have writteb a commeat- 
sTj call'd Dlpikd on the Mah&bha$ja. Z suhjola the vciees 
referred to— 

aJTRiiiiH. titjcsn 

spniiT 

«l5tlf lilTqsftsiHf JJfTW'J' llacj.ll 

aftH-a'SiW^iVsn Piaw! imc^u, 

STIC 5rsf iricall 

si: irfl 

UTK « XtflMT^ sjUfecTJ Il8==ll‘ 

srffn^Tnii scan .»nci®ang^RRi: l 
3);ft cssriwi?' ^fgra!r?fH; gst: liacfji 
• smtnTOnsiiTTsil^Rcsi^ ?Ei* ^ 

Funjaraja comnjentiog on these verses, throws further li 
00 them. I give below the Earlbas or memorial verses from bis 
comnientarj...VBkyapadL 

- ' cranidsfc nrsw fl5tci^gqpr& i 

zlqrrqiT^qj iijin 
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• ^nlfwga: ii'i^ii 

^3! I , 

»?e^wTqHR?ii ^qiisri^iRin! M?! 
^StlJfWSlT^RJ H^f fn^lljj I 

siRirfe^rS^ . 

n^lat Riftjcrara mt aji^nmnn! i 
B!TtItr-g5f5n?Br<. wzrfHpnrmsaat 
Jbbsi: i 

I l^eiffB i»e»pl*iEC^l>yrBpyorS^iotb:scoirmtn(Drj'l.jg^^[^^jj 

S runy«fAj i talc* Par» 2 t.» to l« a part of Trilifiga wLicb li itaelf a part of 
Tflku^a (m SoutliCra Ioili«), * " . 




STUDIES IN BHASA 
V. S. SoKTKANKAR ‘ 

ToRMERtY WITH AftCHfiOtOCICAl. SCRVEY OF iKDlfl 
(Continued from JAOS 40. 24S ff.) 

II. On the versification of the metrical -portions of Vie dramas. 

The following notes are the result' of an attempt to study inten- 
sively certain characteristics of the versification of the metrical 
portions of these dramas which seemingly distinguish the latter 
from those of the works of the classical period, and which, more- 
over, appear to suggest points, of contact with the epic literature. 
The present investigation deals mainly with the metres and the 
metrical solecisms of Sanskrit passages. The anali'sis of the 
metres comprises, besides a review of the metres conducted with 
special reference to the preponderance of the Sloka, a tabular con- 
spectus of the metres (arranged in tfic order of frequency) showing 
the number of occurrences of each according to the -dramas in 
which the}' arc found, and secondly, a' list showing specifically the 
distribution of the verses in each metre in tbe several plays. The 
section dealing witli tlie solecisms has a twofold purpose; firstly, 
to ascertain their* exact number and nature, and secondly to discuss 
their significance. Other aspects of versification, such as AlUt- . 
eration, Rhyme, and Figures of Speech, will be considered in a 
separate article dealing with the Alariikaras. 

Analysis of AIetrcs. 

■ Specifically, the verses* in each metre occur in the several plays 
as follows; 

Bloha, Svapna. I. 2, 7, 10, 15; IV. 5, 7-9; V. 6-11; VI. 3, 6, 7, 
a, Lh-U-, iJl-lil*. Prniii/Jfu. T.. L,2.,7-,a, 1/1. a.5-7 , 1/L, 

11, 13; III. 3, 7-D; IV. 9, 11, 15, 10, IS, 20-22, ai-26: Pafica. 

I. 2, 7, 8, 11, 12, 15, 16, 24, 26, 32, 33, 35, 36, 41, 42, 44, 48-54; 

II. 4, 6, 8, 12-14, 16, 17, 19-21, 23723, 28, 34, 36-38, 41, 47-50, 
52, 53, 55-59, 61-69, 71; III. 9, 10,' 13, 15, 17-21, 23-20: Avi. 
I..4; II. 4, 10; IV, 7, 14; V, 3; VL 3, 6-S, 12-14, 17, 22: Bala. 
I. 3, 11-13, 15-17, 20, 25-27; II. 8, 9, 11, 13-19, 25; III. 7-10, 12, 


‘ Prakrit verses are marked with an asteri^ (•). 

' * Iq verso 5 ot the second Act of the PratljfiS., b ia defective. 
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TABLt OF METRES 



s 

c. 

CS 

> 

1 

1 

> 

< 

0 

a 

i 

I 

>' 

eS 

a 

fl 

Dotagh 

Kama 1 

H 

P 

'2 

Ciiru. 1 

.1 

1 

Total. I 

1 

gloka 

26 

29 

76 

15 

37 

33 

22 

22 

4 

12 

68 

17 

75 

436 

2 

Vaoantatilaka 

11 

S 

9 

27 

26 

6 

13 

8 

6 

1C 

18 

12 

22 

179 

3 

Upajatd . . 

2 

4 

H 

23 

U 

3 

7 

7 

2 

6 

1C 

7 

12 

121 

4 

SAtdulavikrldila . 

6 

b 

9 

& 

4 

1 

2 

8 

2 

21 

15 

5 

9 

92 

5 

Malmr 


5 

7 

a 

6 

■i 

7 

2 

6 

7 

n 

4 

10 

72 

(5 

Pu^pitagra 

2 

i 

4 

11 

2 

I 

2 




22 

2 

4 

55 

7 

VatiiSastha'. 


3 

12 

1 

1 

1 

I 

2 

4 
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4 

4 

35 

8 

Sabni 

3 

4 

6 

2 

1 



I 




1 

3 

22 

Q 

Sikhatmi 

2 

1 

6 

3 






1 

1 


5 

19 

10 

Prabat§m.i‘ 



3 

2 

2 



1 

1 


4 

I 

3 

17 

u 

Xrya 

3 

1 










2 

2 

11 

12 

SragdharS 




3 
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1 
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I 

S 

13 

HanQl 

1 







1 


2 



4 

8 

14 

Vai^vadevP 

1 

2 









2 



5 

15 

Suvadaoil’ 
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4 

18 

Xlpaglti* 
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1 

17 

Dandaka’ 














1 

18 
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1 

1 

19 

Dnitavilambila 











1 



I 

20 

Prthvl . 




1 










1 

21 

Uhuiflniff.Tomtrita" 











1 



1 

22 

Vait.lliya” ... . 


1 












1 

•23 
















1 

Total 

57 

G7 

t52 

97 

I0.t 

ol 

56 

52 

25 

G6 

154 

55 

157 

1092 


‘ Including IndravajrS sad UpcndrarairS. Scbcma: — 

'Schema*. *' 

* Pchcnia: » — 

‘Schema* 

* Rchema: a and c 12 mora?; b and d IS morse. 

‘Fchema: i- 7 amplunutccn.. 

‘Abbreviated Dandaka’ (.24 ^UaUes); its schema: - ^ G 

amphimacers. See below. 

"Schema: ; or four consecutive bacchii. 

" See beloiw, lootnote 18. 

» Undetcrniioed Prakrit metre. Its schema is: 

1 

1 

(a and c 12 morse; b and d 14 moTH*). 
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13, IG; IV. 10, 12; V. 14, 10-20: Madhj-ama. 2, 7, 12-23, 2S'-31, 
33-40, 42-45, 47, 40, 50: Dutav. 1, 2, 7, 8, IG, 17, 20, 2.V27, 20- 
31, 33, 31, 36, 38, 43, 46, 50, 55, 56: DQlagh. 0, 7, 15, 17, 18, 21, 
24-20, 28, 29, 31, 32, 37-40, 42, 44, 48-50: Kama. 2, 7, 12, 25; 
■Uru. 33, 37, 41-44, 46, 49, 50, 62, 04, 65: Abbi. 1. 3, S, 12, 15, 
18-21, 23, 24; II. 3, 7, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18-20, 23, 24; III. 5, 6, 8-11, 
13-15, IS, 20, 22, 24-20; IV. 1,8-11, 14, 16, 19-22; V. 2, 5, 8-10, 
12, 14, 17; VI. 8-10, 18, 20, 22, 23, 25-29, 35: Cam. I. 7, 19, 22, 
24, 25, 27, 23; III. 12, ‘ 14-17, 19; IV. 2, 3, 5, 7; Pratima. I. 4, 
C, 9-13, 15-17, 19-21, 23, 21, 26-28, 31; II. 3, 5, C, S-12, 15-18, 
20; III. 4-6, 8, 10. 12, 14, 16, 19, 20, 23, 21; IV. 3-5, 11, 12, 14, 
15,19,20,28; V. 6, 8, 9, 12-15, 20-22; VI. 5, 9-11, 13-la; VII. 5, 
S, 13, 15. 

VasanlaMa, Svnptia. I. 4, C, 1 1 ; IV. 2; V. 1-3; VI. 2, 4, 5, 
IS; Pratiifia, 1. 4, 0; II. 2, 9; IU.4; IV. 5, 7,8: Pafic.a. 1.18, 
20, 34, 37, 39; 11. 27, 31,42; III. 22: Avi. I. 2, 6, 11; II. 1, 2, 
7, 13; lU. 1, 7, 8, 10, 12, 15-17, 19; IV. 1, 5, 8, 13, 18, 22; V. 2, 
7; VI. 1,11, 19: Billa. 1.5,8,23; 11.1-4,6,7,10,21,22; III. 2, 
6, 14; IV. 0, 8, 11, 13; V. 1, 3, C,'8, 10, 11, 15: Mndhyama. 1, 3, 
8,11,27,48: DOlav. 3-5, 11-14, 23, 41, 42, 44, 49, W: DOtagb. 
1,5,11, 14,23,35,45,52: Kama. 4, 0, 9, 16, 21, 24: Oni. 2,3, 
7, 9, 11, 12, 10, 22, 31, 32, 30. 40, 51, 59, 60, 00: Al>hi. I. 1, 4, 
9, II; III. 21, 27; IV. 7, 13, 23; V. 4, 7, 13, IG; VI. 1, 7: C5ru. 

I. 2, 5, S*, 9, 11, 18; III. 1, 2, 5, lO, IS; IV. 4: Pratima. I. 7, 8. 
22; 11.2,4; IV. I, 2, 10, 22, 21; V.lO.ll; VI. 4, 0,7,12; ^71.4, 
6,7,9-11. 

UpajSli (including Indratvjrd ,and UpendravajrtS), Svnpna. 
V. 5, 13: Pratijfia. I. 5, 12; 11. 1; IV. 3: Pafica. I. 1, 10, 13, 
19, 23, 27, 31. 40, 43, 40, 47; 11. 9, II, 30, 60, 70; III. 3, 12, 14; 
Avi. 1.3,9,10; 11.8,9,12; 111.6,18; IV. 2, 6, 15-17, 21; V. 1, 
5; VI. 2, 5, 10, 15, 16, 20, 21: Brila. I. 2, 4, 7, 21", 22, 21, 2S; 

II. 5, 12, 20, 23, 24; III. 4, 0; IV; 4, 5, 9; V. 2, 7: Mndh.N-araa, 
9,41,51: DQ{.av. 9, IS, 19,22.28,52,53: Datagh. 2,0,10,10, 
19,30,30: Kama. 13,I7'»; Uru. 30,38,45,47,48,55: AUu. 
1.20; II. 14; 111.3,19; IV. G; V. 1, H; VI. 14,21,32: C5m. 


I’.lda a of vir<o of the first .\cl of the BSla. w a Vaiii^a-tthi line. 
Tiiila 1> ol \cr<o IT of llie Karps. Ma YaihSa^Ou line. 
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1.4, lO*", 12*, 23*; 111.3,7; IV. I : Pratimu. 1.1,29; 111.15; 
IV. 0, 13, 25; V. 3-5; VI. IC; VII. 3, 14 

iSdrdafon'trlffifn, Svapna. 1.3,8,12; IV. 1; V. 4, 12-. PratijfiS. 
I. 8; III. 5, 0; IV. 13, 17; Paflca. X. 4, 6, 9, 55; II. 20, 29, 39; 
in. G, 7: Avi. HI. 3, 20; IV. 4, 10, 11: Bala. I. 1; III. 3; 
IV. 1, 7: iMatlh.vama. 20: Dulav. 2J, 32. DQtagh. 3,8,12, 
22, 27, 31, 41, 51; Kama. 10. 15; Gru. 1, 4, 13-18, 21, 23-25, 
28, 29, 31, 35, 51-53, 58, 63: Ablii. I. 5; 11. 4, G. 10, 22; III. 1; 
IV. 1, 2; V. G; VI. 3, 1C, 19, 30, 31, 31: Cam. I. G; III. G, 8, 11, 
13: Praliirul. I 3, 5; 11. 2, 10; IV. 23, 27; V. 1, 10; VI. 3. 

MuUnT, Pratijria. I. 11, 11; II. .3; IV. 4, 14- Pafjf.a. I. 38, 
45; 11.5, 15,4.5; III. 2, I .\vi II. 5; III 2; IV. 9 B.-iI.a. 1.9, 
10; HI. n, \5; IV. 3; V. 12 M:ulbr.««a. 5.0,32, 40. Dutav. 
10,35,39.10,45,47.18: Dut.agli. 43.40- Kama. 1,3,14,18-20; 
Gru. G. 20, 2G, 27, 39. .)0, .57 AWh. I. 10, 25; II. 8, 9. 21. 2G; 
IV. 15; V. 15; VI 4, 0, U: (*Jru. I. 13, 14, 17, 29: Pr-atima, 

I. 14, 25; III. 9, 21; IV 10, 21; V. 7; VII. 1, 2, 12. 

PufpilQgrS, Svapn.a. 1. 5; VI. 1; PralijfiS. 11, 12; IV. 0, 

10: Paftca. 1. 17, 30; II. 35, 51: Avl. 11. 11; III. 4. 0, 11, 13; 
IV. 12, 20; V. 4; VI. 4, 9, 18: Bnla. I. 14; V. D: Madhyama. 
4, 21, 23: DQtav. 0, 37: Ablu. I. 0, 14, 22; 11. 2, 5, 11, 17, 25; 
III. 2, 10, 23; IV. 3, 5, 12, 18; V. 3; VI. 2, 12, 13, 17, 24, 33; 
Cam. I. IG,20; PratimS. II. 21; IV. 18; V. 19; Vl.S. • 

Vamka${ha, PralijOrv. III. 2; IV. 19, 23: Panca. I. 20, 25; 

II. 1, 18, 32, 33, 43, 44; III. 1, 8, II, IG: Avi. IV. 23: B5la. I- 
18: Madhyama. 10: Dutav. 21: Dotagh. 13, 33; Karna. 
8, 11, 22, 23: Gru. 8: Abhi. I. 2; Cam. I. 3, 15*, 2G; IH. 4: 
Pratimar. HI. 13; IV. 20; VI. I, 2. 

^Salini, Svapna. I. 13; IV. C; VI. 10: Praljjfla. I, 13, 181 

II. 14; IV. 12: Panca. 1. 22, 28; 11. 2, 10, 40, 4G; Avi. I. 7; 

III. 5: Bfila. I. 29: DQtagh. 20: Abhi. I. 13: Cam. IH. 9: 
Pratima. 11. 13; III. 18; V. 17. 


** Pada a of verse 10 of tbe 6rst Act of CSru. is defective. Perhaps we 
have to read ^ubatidhaanil iostcad of ajtvbandhaantl of the te^t; cf. the 
(PrakriUc) loss of the iniUal of odfci i» ep»c verse and that of opi in the com* 
pound (o)piAifa (from api + dAa) even in classical Sanskrit. Or better still, 
in view of tbe position of the caesura, ddetc the Cmnl syllable hi of ainhehi and 
read avihe’ a^uiandhaanlX, avihe being the shorter form of the Instr. PIu | 
cf. Pischel, Grammalik d. PTalrit-Sjfra^en, 5 415. 
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Sikharii^i, Svapna. I. 14, 16: Pratijrm. II. 4: Pafica. I. 3, 
14, 21; II. 7, 22, 24: Avi. I. 5; II. 3; III. 14: Uru. 61; Ablii. 
IV. 17; Pratimii. 11. 14; III. 1, 2, 22; IV. 7. 

Prahar?ii}l, Pafica. II. 3, 54; HI. 5; Avi. I. 8; -IV. 3; Bala. 

l. G; V. 13; Dutagh. 4; Kama. 5: Ablii. I. 7, 10, 17; III. 17: 
Cam. IV. G: Pratiina. I. 30; IV. 6; V. 18. 

Ari/fl, Svapna. 1. 1; IV. 3,4: Pratijfm. IV.l*:BSla. 1. 10*; 

m. 1*; Y. 4*: Cam. I. 1*, 21: Pmtimn. I. 2; II. 7. 

Sragdhara, Avi. I. 1, 12; IV. Id: Bula, IV. 2: Dfitav. 51; 
Abhi. III. 7, 12: Pwtiinfi, IV. 17. 

Hariifi, Svapna. A’l. 8: DOtagli. 47: Uru. 5, 10; Pratima. 
I. 18; III, 17; IV. 8; V. 2. 

Vaiscodl«4, Svapna, I. 0: Pratijfva. 1.3; II. 8; Abbi. II. 1; 
VI. 5. — Suiorlana, Pafica. I. C: Dul.av. 15: PratunS, III. 
7, 11. — VpngUi, Bala. V, 5*. — Dcj^ffalo, Avi. V. 0. — 
‘Abbreviated’ Dar}.d,alca>' , Pratiina. HI. 3. — VrulavilamHla, 
Abhi. III. 4. — Avi. II. 0. — B)injathgttj)rau&la, Abhi. 
VI. 16. — PratijOa. 111. 1*. — ? (Undetermined 

Prakrit metre), Pratijiiil. IV. 2*. 

. The lists given above eupplemcnt incidentally the data of the 
metTicai collections of Stcnzlcr, edited by KOlman, ZDMG 44. 1 ff., 
with the material placed at our disposal tlirough the discovery of 
this important group of dramas. A comparison of our material 
with that brought together by Stenzler shows that, oath the 
exception of whnt I have called abo\’e the ‘abbrenated Dandaka’ 
of twenty-four syllables and an undetermined Prakrit metre, the 
metres of these dramas are those of the classical poesy. 

In the Hindu w'orks on Sanskrit prosorly we come across a 
group of metres wliieh ha^T; this characteristic in common that 
they, on analysis, are found to consist of six liglit syllables fol- 
lowed by a scries of ainphiraacers. Tlic best known variety is the 


See p. 112 below. 

** Read b as: pvUm-upilil^iiuth unir;Ai((0d. Tlje ^'aitiilrva stanza should 
Iia%T; 14 rnone in a and c, and JC in b and d; all the pSdas, niort?ow, should 
end in an aniphimacor followed by an iambus. The fir=l part of c is defective, 
in that it measures only five mone instead of the sit, which are necessary. 
Kote that the dose of all tlve four j^das aMwera correctly the refiuirements 
of tlie definition. 
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Dandaka with its sub-classra, consisting of six light syllables 
followed by seven or more amphimacers'* A well-known example 
is Malatimadhava, V. 23, which is a metre of 54 syllables consisting 
of six light sj'llables and sixteen amplnmacers Metros of the 
same scheme consisting of less than twenty-seven syllables are 
not unknown and are cited by prosodists under different names.*® 
The shortest of these, formed of twelve syllables (six light syl- 
lables and two amphimacers**), is called Gauri in Pingala’s 
Chandassutra. Accortling to tlie commentator Halayudha, there 
are between the Gauri and the shortest Dandaka (of twenty-seven 
S3’llables) four other metres formed by the successive addition of 
one amphimacer, each having a special name. Pihgala mentions 
the name of only one of them, namely, the one which contains 
four amphimacers.** In the dtlTerent mamt.scnpts of the text and 
the commentarj' it is vaiiousl.v called N’anamSia, Maharaalika, 
NSraca, etc.; the names of the other three have not been banded 
down. Now we have in our draina.s an instance (PratimS. III. 3: 
patUam tva hrah pitxih, etc ) of one of the unnamed metres referred 
to m Haiayudha’s commentarj'. It has twent3'-four sj'llables con- 
sisting of sue light syllables and six amphimacers. This metro 
differs from the shortest Dandaka in cont.aining onl.v one amplii- 
macer less than the minimum number requisite; I have accordingly 
called it the ‘abbreviated Dandaka’. It maj’ be noted that the 
verse cited above is the only instance hitherto discovered of this 
rare metre, besides the ‘abbreviated Dandaka’, our dramas 
include also an example of the fuller form with twenty-seven 
syllables (Avi. V. 6). 

Among the fixed syllabic metres the Vasantatilaka and the 
UpajSti (including the Indravajra and Upendravajra) are the 
favorite metres of the author. Out of a total of 1092 verses (San- 
skrit and Prakrit) included in the dramas there are 179 Vasan- 
tatilakas** and 121 Upajatis.*' Among the metres of the San- 
skrit verses, the five metres Bhujaragapraj'ata, the 24-syl!able 
‘Dandaka’, the 27-sj'llable Dandaka, Druta\’ilambita and PfthvI 


’• Vide the Dandakas ia Stenzier’s collections, ZDMG 44. 1 ff. 

Pidgala 7. 33 ff. (Weber, IfSt. toI. 8, pp. 405 ff.) and Pifigala S. 5 (Weber, 
1. c. p. 419), for which refcreocca 1 am indebted to Prof. Franklin Edgerton. 

” Schema: . 

”Pi&gala8. 17, and Tialayudha (V9rf»er, 1. c,). 

” Including one in Prakrit. 

Of which three are in PrakriL 
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occur only onco each. Worth noting is pcrhap.'j the fact that there 
are no examples of these five metres in the preserved fragments of 
Alvagho?a'a dramas^; for it shows at any rate that they did not 
figure verj’ conspicuously in them. 

A metre which deserves special mention is the SuvadanS, one 
of the metres which these dramas Ivave in common with the 
ASvaghoja fragments. Our list includes four instances of this 
uncommon metre: two in the Pratima. (III. 7, 11 ) and one each in 
the Panca. (I. G) and the Dutnv. (verse 15). The Suvadana” 
(a metre of twenty syllables) tlUTers from the Sragdliara (twenty- 
one syllables) only in its final foot; the first fifteen syllables of 
both have the identical sclieina; yet there are far fewer instance-s 
of the Suvadana in Sanskrit literature than of the Sragdhara. 
Until the discovery of the fragments of Ai^vaghoja’s plays there 
was only one solitary avample known of its use in a drama; that 
was MudrarSksasa IV. IG, which, by the way, was mistaken by 
Stenzler” for SragdharS. But now we have besides quite a number 
of instances in A5vagho?a's dramas, to whJcli Prof. LUders has 
drawn attention in his remarks on the versification of those plays. 

The XryS, which must originally have been a Prakrit metre, 
and its varieties, are used very sparingly by our author, though 
they figure so prominently in the MrcchokatikS and the dramas of 
ICalidSsa. In otir plays there are only eleveu-Arj’as (of which 
five axe Prakrit) and one (Prakrit) Upagttl. Compare with this 
Kalidasa's Vikraniorva^l which has as many as 31 Aryas out of a 
total of 163 verses, and-the Mala^dkagnimitra with 35 Arj'Ss out 
of a total of 96 verses. ^ 

There are in this group of plaj'S thirteen Prakrit verses, of which 
five are Aryas, one Upagiti, tlucc Upajatis, one Vamlastha, a 
(defective) Vaitallya, and lastly on undetermined Prakrit measure; 
the last may be only a piece of rhytlunic prose. The versification 
of the Prakrit verses docs not call for any special comment. 

We shall now turn to tlie consideration of a unique feature 
of the versification of these dramas, namely, the preponderance 
of the Sloka. The analj'sis of the metres shows that out of 1092 
verses which these dramas contain, 43G are Slokas: in other 
words the Sloka forms nearly fortj’’ pcr'cent of the total, which, it 


’* LUders, BruckslUde BwUV lOiscker Bramen, Berlin 191L 

**It3 schema is: . , — 

«KOhiiau,Zi?-VG44. I ff. 
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will be admitted, is a remarkably high proportion. Indeed in 
many individual dramas of this group the proportion rises still 
higher: in some it is as high as fifty per cent, and in a few it is 
higher still. In the Svapnavasavadatta there are 2G Slokas out of 
a total of 57 verses; in the Dutaghajotkaca 22 out of 52; in the 
Paiicaratra 76 out of 152; and in the one-act play Madhyama- 
vyayoga there are as many as 33 Slokas out of a total of 51 verses. 
Notably the proportion of this mctie is very low in the Avima- 
ralca,®* wiiere there are only 15 Slokas out of a total of 97 verses. 

It is well known that works of the epic, Purantc, devotional, 
and Sastric or didactic order formed the field par excellence of 
the Slolca. The dramatists made use of this unpretentious metre 
rather sparingly; they must have found vt too commonplace. The 
later fixed syllabic metres with their sonorous and complicated 
rhythms were more suited to their flamboyant style. The greater 
the number of these in a play the greater the camatkara, the 
greater the skill of tlie playw'nght. For this reason, it seems to 
me, the simple Sloka epicus lost ground m the drama, where it 
must once have figured prominently, in favor of the fancy metres. 
The old Tristubh of the vcdic and epic literature, however, main- 
tained its popularity even in the classical period. A few figures 
are quoted to show the actual proportion, in different dramas, of 
the Slokas to the total number of verses**. BhavabhQti as the 
only dramatist of the classical period whe employs the Sloka on 
a large scale in two out of the three plaj's attributed to him. Out 
of a total of 3S5 verses in the MahSvIracarita, 129 are Slokas; 
while in the Uttaranamacarita the ratio is 89 : 253; the Sloka 
thus forms about a third of the total number of verses in these 
dramas. This is the highest proportion reached in any one drama 
or a group of dramas by the same author, except the dramas which 
are the subject of these Studies. In tire Malatimadhava the ratio 
drops to 14:224. In the plays of IfSiitlasa the Slokas are few and 
far-between. For the Walavikagnimitra the figures are 17:96; 
for Sakuntala S6'.230; for the Vikiamorvail 30:163. We may 
further compare the figures for other drama.s. In the Ratnavali 


*• In the other iion-«pjc dramas of thii group the proportion i<i not so low; 
in Svapna. it is 2G:57; Protiffla. 29:67; Curu. 17:55. 

The figures have been computed from the data of Rtcnrler’s collections, 
ioc. at They will be ot couree dillercnt for the different recensions and 
editions. 
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the ratio is 9:85; in thcNag5nanda24:114; in the iluclrarak?asa 
22:lf)3; in tiie Yeimnihhrira 53:20-1; in the Prabodhacandrodaya 
36:190; in the Mrcchakatika 85:336: in these dramas the Sloka 
thus forms on an average about 20-25 per cent of tlie whole. 
These figures make abundantly clear that 
the preference for the Sloka is a feature of 
metrical technique in wliich our plays differ 
from all dramas of the classical age. ^ 

As to the structure of the §l6ka it may be remarked that the 
po'^terior pada has invaiiabl^' the dhanibic close; sometimes even 
at the sacrifice of grarrunar as in Pratima, III. 8; pratimQrh hint 
na prcchasc, where the final is, as a matter of fact, a Si'llaba anceps. 

The prior pada ends as a nde with the pathya foot — ; 

occasionally however it ends with one of the vipulu forms. Con- 
cerning the vipulils the following particulars will be found to be of 
inteiest. There is a complete absence of the fourth vipuls, and 
comparative rarity of the second; noticeable is also a partiality 
for the first vjpula which is used about twice as frequently as the 
third variety. In the tliird vlpula the crc.«ura Is without exception 


after the fifth syllabic, which usually follows ss— . The 
precedent foot of the first vipula is commonly — or — w 


and only occasionally is — ^ , of which latter, as is well 

known, the post-epic style has increa.«inply fewer eases’'®. 

The analysis given alK)vc sliows that tlje Sloka of our dramas is 
of the refmed tj'pc, not different at all from the classical model. 
The perccnt.ngc of vipula forms in these Slokas is somewhat 
lower than in the classical epics like the Raghuvath5a, KumSra- 
sanibliava, Kiratarjunlya and SKup5la\'adha. One reason for the 
low proportion may be the following. In epic and Ijtic poetr}', 
where the Slokas (whenever they form the running metre of a wliole 
adhyaya or chapter) follow each other in scores and hundreds, the 
copula lorms crept in inevitn^Ay and may ei'cn have been intro- 
tluccd as an agreeable change from t!»c monotonous rliythm of an 
immutable octo-syUabic schema. IVith the limited number of the 
Slokas occurring in a dr.atna it wa.s comparatively easier to pro- 
duce a larger proportion of 'good’ Slokas; moreover owing to the 
intervening prose and the sprinkling of fancy metres the need for 
variation was not as keenly fell. 

In connection with this predilection for the Sloka cpicus I 


’Jacot)!, Dnt JirimHi/firio, pp. /St. \ok 17. 4t3 f. 
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•may draw attention briefly l>ere to certain passages individualised 
by containing sliortor or longer runs of Slokas. Hero the prose 
is iimmportant, while (he verses with fancy metres are mostly 
lyrical; tlic Sloka is in these passages the dynamic element. A 
typical instance is the section of the Madhyamavj^Syoga from 
verse 12 to verse 45. Tliis passage, containing 34 verses, includes 
as many as 2S Slokas, and only G fancy metres, ftforcover, it 
will be noticed, the dialogue is carried on in simple unadorned 
Slokas, the contents of which nre not at all lyrical but include just 
what is necessary for the progress of the action of the drama. 
The prose cannot he entirely dispensed with, but it makes the 
distinct impression of being secondary in importance. Another 
such passage is Pafic.a. Act II from verse 47 to the end. It 
includes 25 verses of which as many as 21 are Slokas and only four 
6xed syllabic metres. A piece shorter stdl vs PratimS. Act I from 
verse 9 to verse 28, which includes a group of IG Slokas punctuated 
with 4 fancy metres, These passages mtlier eiiggest to my .nund 
rudimentary attempts at dramatisation which are not quite eman- 
cipated from the linulations of the epic prototype. 

The following hst of sot phrases and conventional comparisons 
(the number of winch can easily be increased**) borrowed by our 
author directly from the epics illustrates in a striking manner 
how deeply he is indebted to the epic sources for his inspiration. 

“ncircriaiva kjrlena, MBh. 9. 2 6S; 
llSni. S. 2r>. 23; 0. 61. 20, etc. 

kampayoan iva medinlni, MBh. 2. 
29.7; S. 34, 58; 0. IS. 26, etc.; 
Ram. (Gorr.) 6. 37. 101; RAm- 
6.56.13; 6T.115; and variations, 

■ MBh. 3. 78. 3; 9. 30. 60; Rsm. 
(Gorr.) 3. 62. 31; Ram. 3. 67. 13. 
Also compare such expressions as 
nidayann iva medinim, pOrayann 
iva medinim, and darayann'b’* 
medinim occurring in the epics 


(i) acirepmva k&Vcna, Pratimli. IV. 

20 c; with the variation sii- 
cirep3pi k&iena, ibid. 20 a 

(ii) kampa^ann iva medinim, PaOca. 

II. 21 


•' Only such passages have been enlisted below as occur in both the epics, 
and occur there very frequently. 

“ In this list MBh. refers to the B(md>ay editiDn of the MahSbharata; R&bi- 
to the Bombay edition of the Ramayana; Gorresio's edition is distinguished 
from the latter by the addition (rf Gorr. in parentheses. 
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(iii) 4aktiti kulanlakopai»&, Abhl. 

vi.s 


(iv) najunii Ynni:Ls.ldaiiain, I’rati- 
nia. V. 22 


(v) prasjdam kartum arha-si, Pafica. 
II. 6S 


(^a) ntadasalalitagSmI niattainJitaA* 
galilflh, Abhv.U.'D', aad.mat- 
tara&tatigaUlah, Abki. IV. 15 

(vii) eaibbhramotphulla(ocun3, DO* 
tar. verse 7; Cam. IV. 3 


(viii) sucirenapi kalena, Pratimi. 
JV. 20 a 


sak^t kulJ.ntakotva1)^all, MBh. 3. 
157. 50; Ham. 6, 85. 2; Ram. 
(Gorr.) 6. 45. 19. Cf. also kalan- 
lakayamopamal.t. MBh. 3.22.31; 
27. 25; 4. 33. 25; R5m. (Gort-.) 
3. 32. 5; C. 49. 36, etc. 

anayad Vama-s-adanani, MBh. 6. 54, 
81; 7. 19, 15; Ram, (Gorr.) 3, 34. 
31; 75. 2S. Compare also yij'Ssur 
YaitiaaSdanain, MBh. 1. 163, 10; 
Run. (Gorr.) 6. 57. 23. 

prasadam kartum arbasi; MBh. 9. 
35. 72; Ram. 4. 8. 19; R&m. 
(Gorr.) 2. no, 7, etc. 

mattamataAgagamfnam, MBh. 3. 80. 
14; 277.9; Sam. 2. 3. 28; R&m. 
(Gorr.) G, 87. Cl, etc, 

vL«inayotphu)JaIocan5h, MSb. 1. 136. 
1; 13. 14. SSO; RUm, 7. 37. 3, 29; 
lUin. (Gorr.) 4. 63. 10, etc. 

(See above the references under 
no. I.). 


^nd lastly (ix) with the following phrases from the Marnlat>dkya 

imim api mahfrh kftsnSm, in PratijM , Pafica , Avi., and Ahhl.; 
mahlm ekMapatrShkSm, in Svapna., Bala., and DQtav.; 
bhamiih pni€Sstu nah, Pratim&.; 

compare the hcmisticli from the Mnh&bh&rata: 

ya imaib prthividi kiianaia ckacchatrfiih pra&wli ha. — ^MBh. 12. 
321. 134. 


In conclusion I shall add a few woitls on the structure of the 
verses. Tlic style of the .author is notably simple and vigorous. 
The lucidity of the verses is due as much to the absence of long 
and complicated coujpounds as to the arrangement of words and 
phrases chosen with due rcganl to the position of the caesura; 
almost invariably the cjesiira falls at the end of a complete word. 
Tlic half-verse is in general independent of the rest of the verse in 
sense; but often it is' connected with it syntactically. Inside 
the lialf-verse the p5das arc sometimes even euphonically inde- 
pendent; for instance, Bala. H. 4 there is hiatus between a and b 
vigahya ulkam, a phenomenon common in the epics” but rare in the 


See Hopkins, The Great Upie o/ India, pp. 197 f , 
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workh of the flas-'k’al |)<‘rio«l. On Iho ollirr lintid metre r^niirc? 
the sandliP’ in I'afica. 1. 19 (n sumI 1>). inilnhii/ (lrt'iri/nm^\ With- 
out the sandhi wo should have a ‘‘UjvriUKui's sylUvhlo in a, and a 
metrically faulty lino; with the saiKlhi wo have- a [joifcot I'pajJti 
line. Pratimn. IV. 2ld, wlneli i omiiicnc("« wiili the cnehtic me, 
shows siRuiii that c an<l tl arc to l»o treate<l a** a sincle wnlciicc , for, 
an accentlcss woul c.annnl st.aiMl at tlie liCKiniuriK of a pjda any 
more than at the hcsiiiniiiK of a .••ontonce Insl.-moO' of the sacri- 
fice of pri\nuwar are <hsc\i‘JK'<l in a {•ciKimU' --ootion. Here it will 
suffice to dmw nttcnfion to the rhythmic IcnKtheninf; m ani'tknria 
(Paficn.''!!. 7) and the ii'-c of the uncotuinnn julrptl (with the lonff 
final) in Svnpna. V. 12 and innnfl m Cni verse .Vd (mk* PW. s. v.); 
tho form it should he adiled, is not melrn alh conditioned. 

Simil.nr IcuptlieninK of the sleni-vonel is to lie oh'-erved m niyall 
(Pi-atnnfi. 1. 21), m the'-cnM'Me'‘Un>'. of whu li i*nl\ the form with 
the short i IS cited m the dictionaries" 

Metrical Solecisms (Swskiut) 

Tho list of Polcei«tns in the laoRimKe of ilic'.e dramas nppcmlccl 
hy Pandit Gan.apati S.'islrl to his ciUtion of the Pratmianutaka 
(Trivandrum .‘Sanskrit Scries, Xo. XI JI) Is a contrihution to lit- 
erary history of which the full import npfx'ars not to ha\c boon 
Ronerally rcali.scd. The rijmifieanl thinR |s not tho fact that 
some solecisms have l»ecn found in (hes<‘ dramas. IHvcry Sanskrit 
work, I suppose, if suhmitled to a ricorons es'amin.ntion by a 
competent critic, will yield at lea>-l a few {'rimimatic.il errors, which 
is not to he wondercil at in view of the history of (he lanpiinpc 
and the intricacies of il.s {'lamniar. Tlie interest about the solc- 
cLsms in our dramas lies principally in their character and their 
nnraher. I am pensiiachsl that it will not hr po-sililc to nairie a 
reputable author of flie rl.issical period whose work or works 
could be shown to i-ontain a pioportiouate inim\)cr of pnu»- 
matica! 'mistakes’ of the Mine onler as those about to he 
discussed. 


“Seldom in the 

“ Compare a very timilar instance in M.'ilatiniSdlciv.a X. 1 (a and bj: r*^*' 
jaTainiffinj; 

**To the word with fhc long finnl, a ditTtrrnt mcsmnK is nssigned by 
Jedcograplicrs,’ 
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The first requisite in this connection was to ascertain exactly 
the points in which the language of these dramas differs from the 
literary Sanskrit of the Clascal period. Admirable as the list 
prepared by the learned Pandit is, it ^raed,to me that it needed, 
for the purpose in view, revision and rearrangement in certain 
respects. The list of Ganapati Sastrl includes, on the one hand, 
certain items which do not strictlj'^ belong there; on the other 
hand, it omits certain others which have an important bearing 
on the subject. For instance, the Prakrit examples, to which 
the rules of Panini’a grammar cannot be expected to apply, have 
been palpably misplaced. It seemed to me also best to separate 
the solecisms occurring in the verses, of which the form is fixed by 
the metre, from those occurring only in tiie prose passages, which 
are more liable to be mutilated in the course of transmission. 
Again, certain details in the Pandit's list refer only to metrical*^ 
irregularities and have no connection m'th grammatical sole- 
cisms as such. La.stly, certain positive solecisms, which were 
explained away by the editor in the footnotes of the text editions 
of the various dramas*^ and therefore not considered at all subse- 
q\iei^tiy, had to be added to the list. Through th.ese additions 
and omissions a new list resulted. This list, appended below, 
includes only such metrical forms as offend against the literary 
Sanskrit as represented in the works of the classical age. It may 
be added that the dramas contain a few more irregularities in 
the non-nietrical portions, which by their nature arc not as cer- 
tain and in their character not as important; they will be dealt 
with later in another connection. 

Few scholars, if any, xvill Ik* prcp.arcd to accept Pandit Gana- 
pati Si^strt'fi chronologic.'il scheme in which a date is a.'ssigned to 
the author of these drama.s prior to the period of Panini, for 
whom the now commonly acceptctl <latc ia ca. 500 B. C. The 
posteriority of those dnnna.« with rcferoiice to the AjtSdhyayi is, 
1 may .say, axiomatic. Taking our stand on this assumption we 
have to understand and explain the solecisms as best as we can. 
It has been srirmised that when grammar has \>ccn sacrificcil wc 
have in the vast majority of ca'^cs to do with metrical necessity; 
obviously the corresponding correct forms would not otherwise 
have been found in other passages where metrical considerations 


See Pratima. IV. 21; B&la.11.-t; Abhi.VI. oO. 
See Bila. II. II, and.^'rapna. V. 5. 
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do not interfere, "What has perhaps hccJi lost sight of is that these 
solecisms are not arbitral*, but that they belong to a well-defined 
class of irregularitie*', irregularities which arc common enough 
in certain brandies of Sanskrit literature, but which now, for the 
first time, have been shown to exist in the drama also. 

The category of works in which similar deviations have hitherto 
been met with arc of the epic, PurSnic and Sastric order. These 
works are knonm to contain abundant instances of ungrammatical 
and almost promiscuous use of the Atmanepada and Parasmaipada’ 
forms; e.vamples of irregular feminine participles, absolutives and 
a x-ariety of other abnormalities like those met with in our dramas. 
Such violations of (Sanskrit) grammar are particularly common 
in the epics; they have accordingly been regarded as forming 
‘epic Sanskrit’. The free use of the ‘epic’ solecisms in a drama is, 
as already obseiwed, a new factor in our knowledge of the Hindu 
drama, and is particularly worthy of our attention in connection 
mth the thcorj’ concerning the part that epic recitations have 
apparently played in the evolution of the Hmdu drama, at least 
of its epic variety.** 

It is plain that our dramatist derives his authority for the 
use of the irregular formS from epic usage. Such being the case, 
the question naturally arises whether the author, in e.vercising this 
licence, went so far as to invent new and spurious forms as occa- 
sion ^demanded them, or whether he had availed himself merely 
of such solecisms as were sanctioned by epic usage. The corre- 
spondence, if proved, would bring to a sharper focus the depend- 
ence of our author upon the epic source. As the following 
analj’sis will show, the solecisms of our dramas can indeed, with 
but insignificant exceptions, Ixj specifically traced back to the 
epics. Quotations from the epic sounds have been added in order 
to facilitate reference ami comparison. 

The solecisms have been arranged under the following heads: 
(i) Irregular sandhi; (ii) use of Atmanepada for Parasmaipada, 
and (ui) vice versa; (iv) change of conjugation; (v) irregular 
feminine participle; (vi) irregular ab«olutive; (vii) siinple-x for the 
causative; (viii) irregular compounds; (i\) irrt^ilar syntactical 
combination; and (x) anomalous formations. 


” LQders, Die S-iubhitas. "Etn Bcitrsig mr Geschichle des indischen DraniiS. 
Stliungsbcrichlc d. ISntgl. pmis*. Aladmtte d. yMssenschri/Un, 191C. 
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List of Solecisms ' 

IiTegwIar Sandhi 
I. jiutra^ -f iU — pulrcCi 

jnayatarii kasya puticti. — Bala. Act 11. Verse 11. ' 

Here melri cansa the hiatus (between o and i) required by 
Skt. grammar has been eJTacetl. Tlic emendation suggested by 
the editor, putro ’bhxit for putreli, is uncalled for. This is a clear 
case of 'epic' sandhi. Instances of the effacement of the hiatus 
effected by the combination of the remnining final o with the 
following vowels are exceeding^ common in epic Skt.; a common 
cncamplc is lalovdca (=t<tla^-i'Uraca), quoted by Whitney, SaTiskrit 
Grammar, §I7Gb; for examples from the HSmayana, sec Bohtlingk, 
'Bcmcrkcnswcrthcs aus Cf. also no, 2 below. 

It should be noted that this solecism could not be an accidental 
slip; it must be the result of a conscious effort. It is needless to 
add that there arc no examples of such a sandhi in the prose of the 
dramas. 

2 , AtanUjd^ 4 * adhipatet} » Avanty&dhipaUh 

smarsimy AvantySdhipateb sutuyfib- — Svapna. V. 5. 

Hero again we have a conscious effacement of the hiatus between 
3 and a. The editor tries to circumvent the assumption of a 
‘mistake’ by explaining Avanti/adhtpati as n compound of Avanti+ 
d.A-adhipalt\ cndently an unsatisfactorj' explanation. Instances 
of such cfTaccincnt arc exceedingly common in the epics and the 
earlier texts. See Whitney’s Sanskrit f7rfljmnor, § 177b: HoUz- 
mann^' cites the instances from the Mahiihlmrafa and BoJitlingk 
from the RiinvA>'awa'^, whitlr nre\l not be Toprotluvoil hero. Tbi^ 
is the only instance in thc«e dramas of tlic effacement of similar 
hiatus. 


**ror four books of Ihc Hflinar'ana: Bmehte d. pT\il.‘}iut. Cl. d. Ld’n'dl. 
idcAs. Gesell. d. IHij. ISS7, i>. 213. 

** See Holtzmano, Grant?iiali*^s aua drm ^tahohh&mla, p. 4. 

PAhtlingk, op. eii. 
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Use of Atmanepada for Parasmaipada * 

3. gamt^ye 

Rami?3’e vibudhavasam. — Bala. V. 19. 

Metri causa the Atm. form is used in order to save a syllable, 
though, as is «eU known, in classical Skt. the root gam is used 
exclusively with Parasm. terminations; of course in prose passages 
where metrical considerations do not interfere, the Parasm. is 
regularly used by our author. The Parasm. form (ga}m 9 yasi) 
occurs also in Madhyama. verse 47. In his list of Skt. roots Whit- 
ney marks gami^yale with E. An epic e.Kample is 

Ram. 5. 50. 29: gamigj'e 3'atra Vaidelu. 

4. garjase 

kirn garjase bhujagato mama govrsendra. — Bala III. 14. 

As in the preceding instance the Atm. form is used metri causa; 
here in order to secure a long final. In classical Skt. the root garj, 
when used as root of the first class, takes exclusively Parasm. 
termination! PW. quotes a number of instances of the use of the 
middle.pres. part, from the epics, but not any of the middle pres, 
ind. \Vhere the pres. part, is use<l, the middle pres. ind. could be 
used with equal justification, if the necessity arose. I therefore 
xplain the solecism on the ground of epic usage. 

5. dral'tyate (Active) 

k.itham aganitapQrvaih drak?yatc tain narendrah. — PratijnS. 
I. 11., 

As in /he foiegoing instance the Atm. is used in order to secure 
a long final; in classical Skt. the future is formed exclusively 
with Parasm. terminations. Epic examples of the Atm. future arc 

R5m. 1.40 13: blir.atar.irii drak^yase fafah, 

Ibid. 2. G. 23: Ramaih drak^j'amahe vaj'am, 

Nala. 12. 93; draksyasc vigatajvaram. 

Other examples (cited in PW.) are: JIBh. 3. 1472S; 13. 964; 
Hariv. 10735; and Ram. 2. 83. 8; 3. 42. 49. 

6 . prcchase 

strlgataih prcchase katliam. — ^Pafica. II. 48. 

pratimarh kith na prccha.'sc. — Pratima. III. 8. 

In classical Skt. the root pracch is exclusively Pamsm.; the 
Atm. termination is used here in order to h.T ’'k’lg final. In 
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9. irwyate 

kathani apinu?avrikyariibro?yatc siddhavakyali. — Prafijna.I.lL 
Metti causa for woji/oti. In classical Skt. the root sru is used 
exclusively with Parasin. teiminations; but in the epics the 
Atm. forms are remarkably common. Tlic Parasm. form {iro^yasi) 
occurs in Avi. II. 5. Epic examples of Atm. are 
Ham. (Gorr.) 5. 23, 18: Jlamasya dhanu 5 ah sahdam iro§yase 
ghoranisvanam, 

Ibid. 5. 69. 26; na cirac chro 53 rase dhvanim. (Note that the 
final of ^ro^yase is prosodically long here.) 

Other examples are: MBh. 9. 105, 107; 7. 2725; 13. 1119; 14. 
424; Ram. (Gorr.) 2. 120. 22; 5. 23. 18. 

Use of Parasmaipada for Atmanepada 
10. aprccka (Imp. 2nd pers. sing.) 
gprccha putrakrtakSn harinSn drumSihi ca. — PratimS. V. 11. 
Metri causa for d.prcchasva, the only form possible in classical 
Skt. Even in the epics the only Parasm. form* xised is apparently 
the Imp. 2nd pers. sing. The epic example quoted in PW. is 
MBh. 14.403: aprccha Kuni^ardOla gamanath DvSrakSih prati. 
Svapna. 10 CprcchSmi occurs in a prose pass.ige. It is to be noted 
that the sentence containing this word rests on the authority of 
one ms. only, and is not essential to the context; it may therefore 
be corrected or deleted, as deemed advisable. 

11. npolapsyali 

taiii hatva ka iliopalapsyati ciraih svair du§krtair jivitam. — 
Dutagh. verse 8. 

In classical Skt. the root upa-{-l<tbk is never used with any but 
Atm. terminations. The epics contain examples of Parasm. Tlic 
iMahabharata e.xamples arc 

JlBh. 7. 3070; na le buddliivyabiiTcarani upalapsyanti" 
PSndavah, 

Ibid. 1. 1040; talha yatl upalapsyami. , 

12-14. pan'iro/a, pangvajati, pari^ajSmi 

(a) gadhaih pari^vaja sakhe.— Avi, VI. 1. 

(b) drstir ua tfpyati parisvaiativa sartgam. — ^Avi. HI. 17. 

(e) putram piteva ca parijvajati prahrstah. — Avi. IV. 8, 

(d) pari§vajami gSdham tvSm. — Bala. II. 9. 
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Examples n, h and d arc metrically conditioned; in example c 
the Pafasm. appeals to have been used on the analogy of the other 
forms. The present i-eading in e.xanip1e c is based on the authority 
of two mss. Compare example d with Madhyama. verse 22: 
parisvajasva gadharh mum, where metre does not stand in the way 
of the Atm. form. Only epic examples am available for the use of 
Parasm. 

MBh. 4. 513: pari?vajati Paficrdi madhj’amarh Pandunandanam, ' 
Ram. 3. 38. 10: Sltti yarli ca hrstii parifvajet. 

Change of Conju|^tion^* 

15-16. vijanli; vijantal). (pres, part.) 
snehSl lumpati pdllavSn na ca punar vijanti yasyath bhayiit 
vijanto malayanila api karair aspr?tab5ladruma. — ^Abhi. III. 1. 
Metri causa for classical tnjayanli and vljayantali, from t’lj to 
fan or to cool by fanning. Epic examples of the use of vlj as a 
root of the first or sixth class are 
Hativ, 13092: vtjantt bSlavyajanait, 

MBh. 7. 3Q7: jalcnStyarthaSUena vijantal.i putiyagandhina. 

Irregular Feminine Participle 
• . 17. rudflntf- 

.svairtisano Drupadarajasutarn rudantlm. — Dutav. verse 12. 

The classical form is nidalX. But in the epics the form nidantl 
is particularly common, ^wlienever metrical conditions call for it. 
MBh. 2. 2249: tatha bruvantim karunain rudantlm; 

'Ram. 2.- 40. 29: 4u5ruve cagratali strlniiih rudantinam raahu* 
svanah, 

Ibid. 2. 40. 44: tatha ruclantim Jxausalyam. 

Other examples are; MBh. 3. 2Q8G*> Ram. 2. 40l 29; 3. 51. 
42; 5.26.42. 

Irregular Absolutive 
18. gihya 

v 3 ’'adhamo?mam grhya eSpam karena. — Dutagb. verse 20. 

It is unthinkable that this form M>uld be used by any poet of 
the classical period. In the epics, however, it is regularly substi- 


“ 11113 may be regarded aa the use of the simplex far Uie causative. 
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tuted for grbilvd whenever metre lequires it. See Wiitney’s Sans- 
krit Grammar, § 990a. Other inegular absolutives like this used 
in the epics are: araja, iksya, wjyo, tyajya, pldvya, etc. Of these 
grhya is the commonest. Holtzmann cites thirteen evamples from 
the Mahabharata, adding that there are manj' more; Bbhtlingk 
(op. cit.) mentions nearly twenty e.xamples from the Ramayana. 

Simplex for the Causative 
19. srarnir 

^arail channa margah siax'ati dlianur ugraih laranadlin. — 
Pauca. II. 22. 

In epic Skt. the Bimplex is frequently used for the causative 
stem: Holtzmann (to Whitney’s Sansknt Grammar, § 1041) 
mentions retsydmi (for vedatjisySmi), teda (for vedaya), ramantl 
(for ramayanil), abhivSdala (for abhivddayata), cudita (for codita), 
etc. I have not been able to tiace a specific use of sraiali for 
srSvayati. 

20 . vtmoklukdma- 

bhflyat parav 3 ‘asanam etya vimoktukama. — Avi. I. 6. 

Metri causa for vimocayitukdnid. Sec tlie preceding. Specific 
use is not traceable elsewheie. 

Irregular Compounds 
21. sart-arajHab (Acc. plu.) 

utsadayisyann iva sarx’arajnah.- — Dutav.* verse 9. 

Used iriegularlj' for satvarujdn, though not conditioned metri- 
cally. The reading is based apparently on the authority of three 
mss. The epics contain quite a considerable number of similar 
formations. Thus, MBh. 4. 527 ^fatsyarajnah! ibid. 1. 199 
Matsyarajila; -ibid. 9. 2756 Yak^ujm; il*id. 14. 1997 Dharmara- 
jnd. — Avi. p. 110 we have Kanrajfie instead of the granunaticallj’ 
correct Kaiirdjaya. This must be set donn as the error of a 
copyist, for v,e have in the very same play the conect compounds 
Sauvlrardjena, and Saittdrardja-Kdiirdjavi (Avi. p. 11); and 
there is notliing, as far as I can see, that can be added in justifica- 
tion of the use of an incorrect form in a prose p.^ssage^^ • 


“* lUxccpl that the language was, to tWa aiitJior, too nnipJi a living tlnng 
to be foinprest in a gr.tmmanan'R strarglit-jariwPt. T. K.j 
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22. vyUdhoras- 

\yudhora vajramadhyo gaja\'r§abbagatir lambapTiiaihsabaliuh. 
— ^Madhyama. verse 20. 

Metri causa for vyudhoraska-, which is required according to 
Pan. 5. 4. 151, and found uswl in Raghu. 1. 13 and KumSra. 6. 51, 
as also in the MBh. and Ram. But the MBh. supplies itself a 
precedent for the use of the tmauguiented stem vxjadhoras, cf. MBh. 
1. 2740, 4553. 

23. tulyadharnia- 

evarh lokas tiilyadhanno V'anfiDam. — Svapna. 10. 

All three mss. of the drama read lulyadharmo. According to 
Pan. 5. 4. 124 dharma at the end of a BahuxTllu compound becomes 
dhannan, a rule which is strictly obscn'cd in classical Skt; But in 
epics dhannan is used freely also in Tatpuru^a compounds and, 
vice versa, dhanna in Balmvrihi compounds. Holtzmann cites 

MBh. 12. 4S3; rajan vlditadh.nrmo 'si. 

The emendation Uihjadhanud suggested by tlie editor is un- 
called for. 

Irregular S 5 'ntact{cal Combination 

24. Use of yadi with cet 

iftarn ced ckacittan5m yady agnih sadljayi?>'ati. — An. IV. 7. 

This pleonasm (of which I have not seen any instances in classical 
Skt.) is, I think, to be traco<l also to the epics, from nhich here are 
two instances: 

Ram. 2, 48. 19: 3\aikaj-ya yadi cetl ra}yam; 

MBh. 1. 4203; yady asti ced dbanam sar\'ain. 

This combination of yadi nn<I cct.recurs in a prose passage of 
another drama of this group (Pratijml. p. 70). And though the 
reading ol the text is.b.'ise<l on the concordant readings ol three 
mss., the combinatinn .«ecms harsh, and hardly appropriate in 
prose.- 

Anomalous Formations 

We shall now proceed to consider certain anomalous formations 
for which there seems to be neither graiiiuiatical justification nor 
literary authority. 
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Index of verses that hax'O been shoivn to contain solecisms. 

Svapna. V. 5, 13; 10 

Pratijfia. I. 3, 11 • 

Pafica. 11. 22, 48 

Avi. 1. 6; III. 17; IV. 7, 8; \l. I 

Bala. n. 9, 11; III. U; V. 19 

Madhyama. v. 2C 

Dutav. vr. 9, 12 

DQtajjIi. vv. 8, 20 

' Abhi. II. 24; III. I; VI. 19 

Pratinia. III. 8; V. II 

Of the twenty-seven solecisms dealt with above, three (nos. 
25, 26 and 27) are anomalous aud peculiar to these dramas; two 
(nos. 19 and 20) belong to aeJass not unrepresented in the epics; 
but the lemainhig twenty-two acre shown to be specifically 
traceable to the epics themselves Now of tljese twenty-two 
some may again be nothing more than instances of individual 
caprice; others may be the r»ul(s of lapsus memoris, In other 
words, pure and simple blunders. But it would be, in my opinion, 
quite wrong to hold that they are all of a form purely arbitrary. 
And what is of moment is tl\at for the majority of them it would 
be impossible to find authority in classical works. It seems to 
me beyond all doubt certain that Ihe author derives his sanction 
for their use froni a class of works different from the dramas of 
the classic.al epoch; they involve the deliberate exercise of a 
liberty w’hich may justly be regarde<I as the prerogative of the 
rhapsodists. 

Here follows a list of solecisms selected from the abo\'e and 
arranged in tlie order corresponding to the degree of certainty 
with which it can be said of tlicm that they He outside the range 
of the license enjoyed by classical dramatists: the elTacement of 
hiatus in putreli and Avanlyadhipaleh; the absolutive Qihja; the 
Atmanepada of yami^ye; the compound sarvarajiiali; the At- 
manepada of ■pTcchasc; the Parasmaipada of Spiccha, pari^'aja{ti), 
and pari^-ajami; and the fern, part, rudanClin. 


“ It should be notetl that the soIect«ni9 occur not only in the dramas which 
derive their plot from the epics and the Puranas, but in the dramas of 
which the plot is drawn from other sources. Xo solccisro? have been found 
in Karija., tlru. and Caru. 
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25. pralyayali 

na pratyayati fiokartri. — ^Abhi. II. ^4. 

G<anapati S^stri explains it as prati-^d+ayah (from Rt. ay to 
go). To me it seems to be merely a confusion between the simplex 
pralyeli and the cauftative pralydyayati; or rather a haplological 
contraction of pralydynyah with the meaning of the simplex. A 
similar ungrammatical contraction appears to be the one to be 
discussed next. 

2C. samditdsilnm 

LahkSm abhj'upaySmi bandhusahtlah Silaih samal\*Ssituni. — 
Abhi. \T. 19. 

This is a clear case of a poet's compromise between samasvasilum 
and sQTn^iSfiQyitum. 

The irrcgulanty to be <Uscusse<l ne.xt appears to be as arbitral)' 
as the last two. 

27. Stem yudh as masc. 

maharnavS^hc j-udhi naSayami. — Svapna. V. 13. 

As the adjective maMnjacd6ft« in this pSda shows, the author 
treats the word yudA as a masculmc noun. ’ But it alwaj’s appears 
as a feminine word in literature, and is quoted as such by 
lexicographers. 

In addition to the above. Pandit Ganapati Sdstrf mentions 
three other metrical forms as irregular. They are indeed irregular 
in so far that the formations are ungrammatical. But they appear 
to have been accepted in the Hteraiy dialect as good Sanskrit. The 
Pandit objects to the Atm. use of ru^yale (PafSca. II. 45). The 
Parasm. occurs, as a matter of fact, in Panca. I. 3S and II. 58, 67 
in verse and in Madhyaina. p. 18 in prose; moreover in Panca. 

I. 38 the Parasm. form is not metrically necessary. In spite of all 
this the Atm. form is not wrong. IVhitney cites it with E-p m his 
list of Sanskrit roots, and according to Apte’s dictionai)’ (s. v. 
ruf) the form rusyaU does occur, though ‘rarely’. It is thus plain 
that it was a current form. The Atm. of ahhikdnh^e (PratijfiS- 

II. 4) is common in the epics; but even for the classical dialect, 
the dictionaries cite the root as Ubhayapadin, The imp. 2nd 
ring, nnnamaya (Pratima. IV. 16=VII. 7) is also included by the 
editor in his list of soledsms. But ndmayoli is cited by Whitney 
with the mark U. S.-}-; while PW. quotes both namayali and 
namoyati, adding 'mit prapp. angeMich nur n5mayati'. 
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Index of verses thnt have been shown to contahi solecisms.*^ 

Svapna. V. 5, 13; VI. 10 

Pratijua. I. 3, 11 - 

Paflea. II. 22, 48 

Avi. I. 0; III. 17; IV. 7, 8; VI. 1 

Paa. II. 9, 11; III. 14; V. 19 

Madhy.ama. r. 20 

Dmav. vv. 9, 12 

Dutagh. vv. 8, 20 

' Abhi. 11.24; m. 1; VI. lO 

PratimS. III. 8; V. ll ^ 

Of tJie twenty-seven solecisms dealt with above, three (nos. 
2b, 20 and 27) are anonialotis and pocuTiar to these dramas; two 
(nos. 19 and 20) belong to a class not unrepresented in the epics; 
but the remaining twenty-two were ^dlO^Yn to be specifically 
traceable to the epics themselves. Now of these twenty*two 
some inaj’ again be nothing more than instances of individual 
caprice; others may be tlie results of lapsus meraoria}, In other 
words, pure and simple blimdcrs. But it would be, in my opinion, 
quite wrong to hold that they are all of a form purely arbitrary. 
And what is of moment is that for the majority of them it would 
be impossible to find authority in classical works. It seems to 
me beyond all doubt certain that the author derives his sanction 
for tlieir use from .a class of works different from the dramas of 
the classical epoch; they involve the deliberate exercise of a 
liberty which may justly be regarded as the prerogative of the 
ihapsocUsts. 

Here follows a list of solecisms selected from the above and 
arranged in the order corresponding to the degree of certainty 
with which it can be said of them that they lie outside the range 
of the license enjoyed by classical dramatists: the effacement of 
hiatus in putreti and AvarUijadhipate^; the absolutive grhija; the 
Atmanepada of gatni^ye; the compound sarvardjnah; the At- 
manepada of prechase; the Parastnaipada of apfccha, pari?vaja[ti), 
and pari?vajami; and the fern. part, rudanlltn. 


** It should be noted tliat tbc solecbins occur not only in the dramas which 
derive tbeii plot irom the ejnes and the Puranasi but also in the dramas of 
which the plot is drawn from other sources. No solecism.® have been found 
in ITarpa., Cm. and Cam. 
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•I am not oblivious of llie fact Hint llic classical rule allowed 
the 'use of vm'-a for t/ul.ja, provitlctl the metrical norm was ob- 
spiaed; but I aiu fully porsujulcd that no playwright of the 
classical opo, who aspirctl not*to pass for an tRuoramus, would, 
to such a (loRree, indul^'o in a license which was little more than 
an unequivocal confri^sion of inoompctcnco. If, tlioreforc, we 
attcniplcd to fiial for our group of plaj's a place within the fronrc- 
work of the classical drama, \vc should first have to account for 
this apparent reaction from tin- tradition of the classical drama' 
implied hy the occurrence of the solecisms pointed out above. * 

»• ' SUM1I\!0 » 

The forcgonif' investigation leads to the inevitable conclusion 
that tlic Sanskrit of the verv-s incluih-*! in lliv-i- draiiias, which 
dilTers in eertain particulars from the .^an‘*knt of the 

classical drama, telleets a .stage of hleiary dcvelopiuent preceding 
the classical drama, uhtrh eithiunales m the norks of K3lid5s.a 
and KlmvabliQti But our 'com-hieions regarding the Prakrit of 
these dramas, wliich formcil the subject of the first Study, con- 
verged to tlio s.rmc point. They rcve.alcd m an equally forcible 
msumcr a Mage of development of the Middle Indian dialects 
older than that proscrvetl 'in the clas.slcal drama. Mliile tlie 
Prakrit ljctra>*s its afTmitics with (he Piakrit pf the fragments of 
A&vapho?a's drama?, the Sanskrit of (he mctrienl portions of our 
plaj’s is found to he linkocl witli the language of the epics. 

I will not venture to <lraw any ilcfinitc chronologicar conclu- 
sions regarding the rlranias from those divergences and allinibcs, 
nor attempt to account for (hem here. I shall content mr'solf 
for the present with having stoteil the facts of the ease. 

Post-scriptuni. It should have fieen made clear th-at the 
reference.? to the Svapimva-savadattii follow (he p.agination and 
the tc.vt of the second edition of (he play, Trivandrum 1915. 
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The names of the^ teachers^of' Samkliya as found in the Smrtis, 
iVIdhabhgrata, Puranas twenty-six; viz., 1. Kapila, 2. Asuri, 

5. PaucaSikha, 4.* Viftdhyavfisa, Vindliyavasaka o'r VIndhyaVasin, 
S.^arsagauya, 6. Jaigigavya, 7. Vo^hu, 8. Asitadevala or Devala, 
O^Sanaka, itf. Sanandana, 11. Sanatana, 12. Sanatkumara, 13. Bhrgu, 
*'14. Sukra, 15. Ka^yapa, 16. ^anWara, 17. Garga or'Gargya, 18. Gau- 
tama, 19. Narada, 20.‘Arstisena/21. Agastya, 22. Pulastya, 23. Harita, 
24. Uliika, 26. Valmiki, and 26. Suka*). 


' ^ Kapila. 

^Mentioned in the SvetSivatara Upani?ad 5, 2 for the first time, 
Kapila is Imown everywhere as .the-founder of the SSmkhya phiJo- 
8<^hy. Many people think ‘that hn ww not a historical pereodage. 
But Gaebe*), criticising the views of Max MPuxn and Coledbooke, 
believes that thc^traditionally handed dgwn name of Kapila cannot 
be regarded as fictitious; there is 'ano^hcf. support in the name of 
the town Kapilavosta of the Buddhists.- -Keith, on the other hand, 
opines that Kapib was not a historichUy>erson as he ia’found iden- 
tified With Agni or Visnu or Siva, and is, .therefore, another name for 
.Hiranyagarbha (Samkhya System, p: 9. n\ 1 ; Mbh- Ssnti. 339, 00 — 07 ; 
342, 92 — 93). Tvaviraja Gopdtatha also agrees with this opinion as 
expressed by him in the Introduction, to Jayamangala published 
by me®). Balararaa Udaslna, in his footnotes to Yogabhasya I. 25 
“adividvun nirmSxiacit(am adhi^lMya bhayavan paramar$ir 

Asuraye jijiiascmajUiya tantram pro^Sca", says: — 1. Sdividvtln 
=^arff(idav SvirbJi’Uto biravyagarblidh svayambhV.h, nirmQx^qcitlain 
= yogabalena ^svanirvxitam atlam adhi?(hSya *= svSmiena pravi^ya 


See, 3Ibb. Ssnti. SIS, 5S — 62; P. tX Boy’s ed. Saka 1610; and the 
commenlarieS of the Samkhyokarika. 

*) Samkhya und Yoga, p. 2,’ § 3. 

*) Calcutta’ Oriental Series Nr. 19, latrod. p. 3. 

Festschrift Waternit*. 
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Kapilsl-hyaparamarpir bliXlti-a hsm^j/Qd jijnfisave Asurape fanlram 
proi<lce(yartkah. * 2. ^jroaRte^ Kapilam yas tarn agrc jiiamir 
vibliarti jdyamUnam ca paiijed^ iti iiviyH jayairMnasya jnUnapTQplik 
iruyaie. 3. pancame Kapilo ^nhma siddlieinh I'Qlaviplulam; provQca. 
AsMTayt SnmVhyam 'tattvayramavinirnayam ^ (Bhagavhta, 1. 3. \\) 
iti S7urtau pahcamQvatSrol-ter Yi$xtoyavblQfa2t Kaptla iti bMvah. 
agyxih sa Kapilo n^ma£(lml.fiya-i>Q$tTQj)rainrialah, Hi MahebhQratam in 
I:alpabkedena neijam, ‘kalpabh^cnaua ca KapUo bTalmaputra iti 
amcryate. 4. Bhasl-aracGryajirabhUaj/aMil rfitp prastltam Kapilam 
iti KapilapadenGpi lliranyagarblia cva*grliyatt, sjo bralimGxiam iUjadi 
hahxipUrvoUaramantraaamvGdGdityahuh- (CliOTvkliftmba Sanskrit Series 
p. 02). ^ * 

From a quotation in the Caudhayana-Dharmasutra (2, 6, 11, -28), 
we, learn that an Asura Kapila divided tho four ASraraas. There is. 
another Kapila also who %rrotc aKapilasffirti dealing with the Sraddha-, 
Vivflha- and PrfiyaScitta-ceremonies* {KA^•E, Hist. l)harm. Vol. 
pp. 26, .525), SafilrarScarj’a also thinks that the Kapila of SSmkhya 
is different from the Vcdic Kapil!v^(BrahtoosOtral>b5?ya II. 1, 1)* 
Anandogiri, commenting on this, says that the Vcdic Kapila is that 
one who reduced tho sixty-thousand sons of Sahara to ashes; he is 
qpite different from the Sattikbjra teacher. But wc find in the Pa- 
dmaptmann 'that one Kapila, alias VUsudova, taught the Samkhya 
doctrines to Brahman, Blirgu etc., supported by the Vedas; another 
Kapila taught (the Sarakhya) as opposed to allj-the Vedio tenets 
(quoted by Belvalkat. in Lismotes to Brahmasutras II. I, 1, p* '*)• 
But according' to the BhSgavata-Puraoa 3. 25, 1, Vasudeva himself 
was bom as Kapila from tho .womb of Bevahuti.' 

Thus, we find no strong' proof for believing Kapila a historical 
person. *' 

2 . 

There is a difference of opinion aJso with regard to the reality of 
Asuri, the first disciple of Khpila. Kaviraja Gownatha thinks him 
to be a historical person (Jayamangala, Introd. p. 3). But Gabbe 
( 1. c. p. 2f.) and KErrn (1. c. p?’47f.) arc opposed to this view; Gabbe 
adds fhat if Asuri is really -historical then he is different from^his 
namesake mentioned in the Sat.-Br. The two interesting accounts as . 
to how Kapila taught Asuri are found in the JayatnartgalS and the 
Matharavrttu In the llbh. Ssnti. 218, 6—^10 Asuri is made the teacher 
of Panca4ikha. We find only one quotation ascribed to Asuri, viz. 
'‘tivikte drhparixiaiau buddhau bhogo Vyc lalhyate; pre^ibimbodagah. 
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svacdia yaths. candramako ’mbhasi" in the commentary of Haribhadra 
on the §a(idar§anosamnccaya 36): 

• 

'5. PancdSiUia.'' 

Pafica^ikha, the disciple 9f Asmi, is foand quoted in the following 
works: A. YogasutrabhSSyh: I. 4; I. 25; I. 36; II, 5; II. 0; II. 13; 
in. 13; and III. 41. Vyasa, the commentator, doeajDot give the name 
of Panca^ilcha, but ft is Vacaspati who ascribes them to Paiica^ikha. 
B. SarakbyasUtras: y' 32^ VI. .38, C. Samkhyasutrabhasya of VijnS- 
nahhiksn on I. 127, ..D. Bhamatl on Brahma^trabhasya on II. 2. 10. 

E. GaudapadabhSsya on Karika 1 and HIStharavTtti on Kar. 22*). 

F. Biilararaodaslna in his Samkhyatattvakaurauditippanl p. 153, 
Bombay 1929. 

, \Vc find no account of this Pnncaiikha born in the family of Para- 
(Slbh. Sftnti. 320, 23). ' All the quotations ascribed to him are 
in prose except the “E”. It is just possible that bo wrote a prose 
treatise. According to Game (1. c. p. 3) PoCca4ikha flourished in the 
first century A. D. VySsa, thc^KutUor of,the YogabbSsya, flourished 
in the 4*^ cent. A. D *). It is possible that the writings of PaficaSikha 
were Very common^in^thc 4th cent. A. D., and, thercforej.Vyasa did 
not give his name while quoting. As VSeospati frequently' mentions 
Ills name, we can slifcly ihfer^tbat the writings of Pahea^ikba were 
known to him. Was it the Commentary on the SamSsasQtras which 
fell into the hands of Vacaspati ? Viju5uabUik!;u refers to Paficaiikha 
ns the author of a commentary on thy SamfisnsQtraS or'the Tattvasa- 
m.lsa; BhavOgancia also says the same thing: “sanUisaslitrany Slartibya 
vydWiyUm Paiicaiikhaiya ca*’ (Introd. to Mstharavftti, p. 2). Accor- 
ding to the Ch5nc«!e tradition, PeficaSikljJx' is the author of Sa§titantra 
(Kliixn, 1, c, p. 48). But this account is not to he believed, ns i.sprove<l 
by many nriters. Vacaspati, on the' other hand, thinks that f?a.stitautra 
is a book on Yogn^aslra and its author was Var?aganya (see Tattva- 
vai^arodi on YogasStra IV. 13; and Bhamatl on Brahmastitra II. 1, 3). 
Kaviraja GoriKAXiiA is of opinion that I^ficaspati never saw the 
?astitantra {Jayamnngalo, Intxod. pp-’A — ^7).# But, according to the 

^ , *) Tills verso U ascribed to PanenAikba by PbavaganeSa in bLs Tattvaya- 
thSrlhyadlpona and by Haribbatlrastlri in SastravartasaroDccojTi (see 
IntJod. to Matliaravrtti). Bhavdgaup^ was the disciple of Vurtfiaabbiksu 
end flourished in the 17** century A. D. Tho time of HaribhadrasOri 
is about '25 A. 33, 

*) KADairiRisusAX, Indian Philosophy 11, 342, 
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late M. M. P. RSmavatara Sabma, Vacaspati knew $astitantra (Bsla- 
rama-UdSsina’s ed. p. 226). That this Paiica^ikha is different from 
Ms namesake in the MahS-bharata is evident from their views; he is 
different from Gandhabba PaficaSikha also (Keith, I. c. pp. 48, 51). 

4. VindhyavSaa. 

The view that Vindhyavasa is to be identified with Kvaral^soa is 
not sound (Jayamahgala, Introd. pp. 6 — 7). We find one quotation 
from him in the Rajamarta^da of Bhoja; sativalapyam. eva piirit^ots- 
pyattvam (Yoga-Sutra IV. 22). Medhatithi also quotes his opinion in 
his Bhasya on Manu I. 65: sSmkhya hi hecin n&ntarQbliavaM icchanti 
ViTidhyavSaaprabhrlayah. This seems to be derived from the Sloka- 
vSrttika: antarabhavadehas iu ni$iddho Vindhyavusina (p. 704). Also 
in the $addar§anasamuccaya we find a quotation from him : punifo 
\ik*W.lmaiva, svanirblidsam acetanam; mana^ karoti s^mniddhyM 
itpUdheh apliaiiho yalhH (p. 36). Vallalasena, king of Bengal 
cent. A. D.), has given a list of works which ho consulted while com* 
piling his Adbhutasagara. There wc find a work of a certain Sarakfaya 
teacher named Vlndbyavasm (Kane, Hist. Hharm. I, 341, 763 n.). 
This proves that tiie work of Vindhyavasin w^as ^available as late as 
the 12^*^ cent. A.D. Tanusukliaraftia, inhis introductionto thelilathara* 
vrtti (Chowkhamba ed.), has established an identity between Vindhya* 
vasin and Vyadi on the basis of quotations from the Trikandssesa, 
the Haimako^a and the Sarayaminamamala. He says: sa ca bhayamlo 
Varfasya^i$yoNandasamakQrtnab>(Kalh&sanisiigara, 1.2) Pfininisfi- 
Irdnam Samgrah&khyailkdydli'Jxiayacit koiasya ca kartu D(lk$<lyotieh 
Patanjaler api ptirogQmt sSmkhyayogScSryaica (p. 3). This leads us 
to suppose that Vindhyavasin, alias Vyadi, flourished in the 4^^ 
cent. B. C. According to a Chinese tradition Vindhyavasin wrote a 
Samkhya work calledHiranyasaptnti(BnLVALK.AB, Bbandarkar Comm. 
Vol.p.l?5). According toDr.BEnvAnKAR, Hiranyasaptati is a commen- 
tary on the SamkhyakarikS (ibid. 177). But Kaviraja (jorrNATHA 
says: “The Anuyogadvfirasutra of the Jainas presenxs a list of 
Brahmanical works, which ^contains the name of Kanagasattari 
(Kanakasaptati), which I tal^e to he equivalent to the Suvarnasaptati 
or Hiranyosaptati, the name of Sarnkbyasaptati familiar in China’.' 
(Jayamangala, Introd. p. 7, n. 12). But it must be noted here that 
along with the Kanagasattari, we find Mudhara also in the list of the 
AnuyogadvSrasntra. If Madbara stands for the lyratbara^ftti then 
it is impossible to conclude that AnuyogadvSrasutra was written in 
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the cent. A. D. (F. 0. Schradep. in a letter to me from Kiel, 
March 1, 1927). In the Matbaravrtti wo find: yatha darpavQhhUva 
sbhasahanmt, a quotation from the Hastamalaknsfotra which is of 
the age of Sahlcaracarya (i. e. 780 — 812 A.D.f see Introd. Mathara- 
vrtti, p. 5). Tliereforc, it is wrong to decide the age of Vindhyavasa 
or Kvaraki^a on the basis of the Kanagasattari. And, if Vyadi 
alias Vindhyavasin, is the author of the Hiranyasaptati, then the 
latter is certainly different from that of the Saralchyakarika, and 
' Vindhyavasin is different from I^varakrspa. Otherwise the date 
of I^varakrsna ndll have to be pushed bade to the 4**^ cent. B. C. 
Therefore, it is safe to conclude, as Keith also says, that there are , 
more than one VindhyavSsin and that tlieir dates are uncertain 
(Samkhya System, 79, n. 1; also KarroamimStnsa, p. S9). 

S. VHr^ayaftt/a. 

Wo are as uncertain about Vatsaganya as about the former teachers 
of Saipkhya, We find two quotations from* him in the VySsabhasya: 
1. mhrtlvyavodhijatibbedSbhSvdn naiti mutajjriliaktvam Hi Varfkgatiyah 
(Ydgaantra, III. S3)., 2. gutfundin paramarp, rUpam na drffipatham 
fcchati',.yal tu dr^Hpaiham ydiam tanindyeva euiuccAohaia (ibid. IV. 13). 
V5caspdti‘‘thinka that the latter quotation is, taken from the 5a§ti* 
tantra. This very verse is quoted by Vficaspati in his Bhamatl with^ 
the remark ata eva yoga^dstram vyutpGdayitS Sha sma bhagavdn 
Vdr^aganyah on the Brahmasutrabh5?ya II. 1, 3. Another quotation 
from Varsaganya pancaparva avidyai ily sTia sma bhagavan Varfaga- 
nyab is found in the Tattvakaumudi’on'KSrikS 47. The quotation 
puru^adhi^ihitam pradhdnam pravariiite found in the GaucJapadabhSsya 
and the Matharavrtti (ICarifca 17), is ascribed to Vgrsagaijya by 
Ketiii (Samkbya System p. 73 n. 3).. All these lead us to the conclusion 
that the Chinese tradition ascribing the authorship of the 5asti tantra to 
Pancarikha is not. trustworthy. There is also, considerable doubt as 
to VSrsaganya being the author of the Sagtitantra*). I intend to 
discuss this question in detail elsewhere. 

* . . ■ % 

'6. Jaigi^avya. 

According to the KSrmapurana, Jai^avya was a class-fellow of 
Pafica^kha (Kette, 1. c. p. 61). This Jaigisavya is quoted as an 


>> Jayamafigal^ Introd. pp. 4 — 6; “SaaHtantra and Var- 

saganya”, Journ. of Orient. Res.* Madras. April — Juno, 1929, pp. 107 US. 
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late M. M. P. Ramavalara SakmX, Vficaspati knew 5a^titantra (Bsla- 
rama-Udasina's ed. p. 226). That this PancaSikha is different from 
his namesake in the Mahabharata is evident from their views; he is 
different from Gandhabba PaucaSikha also (Keith, 1. c. pp. 48, 51). 

4. VindhyavUsa. 

The view that Vindhyavasa is to be identified with Rvarakrsoa is 
not sound (Jayamangala, Introd. pp. C — 7). Wc find one quotation 
from him in the Rajamartanda of Bhoja: eattvatapyam eva puru^ala- 
pyaitvam (Yoga-Sutra IV. 22). Mcdhatithi also quotes his opinion in 
his Bhas 3 ’a on Manu I. 65: samkhyH hi kecin nUnlarabliavam icekant- 
yindhyavOsapraWirlayah. Tliis seems to ho derived' from the Slok 
varttika: antarohlMvadehas tu nifiddko VindhyavUstnS (p. 70i). A’ 
in the ^addaifianasamuccaya we find a quotation from him: pv'^ 
'vikrl^lmaiva ai;amr6/ias£im. acefatunn; tnann^ karoii sHinnidd 
upSdheh sphaliko yatha (p. 36). Vallfilascna, king of Bengal 
cent. A. D,), has given a list of works which ho consulted whil 
piling his AdbhutasSgara. There wc find a work of a certain S' 
teacher named Vindhyavasin (Kane, Hist. Bharm. I, 341, 

This proves that th6 work of VindhyavSsin was^^vailable 
the 12'^ cent. A.D. TanusuldiarJ&o, inhis introdi'ictionto tl 
vrtti (Chowkhamba ed.), has established an identity bctwc' 
vftsin and Vyadi on the basis of quotations from the ? 
the HaimakoSa and the Samyaminamamala. Ho says: f 
Var^asya ^ifyo ^^andasamakallnah (KathosarUaUgara, I 
trarjMm SamQrahakhyaf,lkaydih]l-iMyacii koiasya ca ha 
Patanjaler api piirogaml sUmhhyayogdcaryaicn (p. 3' 
to suppose that VindhyavOsin, alias Vyadi. floui 
cent. B. C. According to a Chinese tradition Vind' 

Samkhya work calledHiranyasaplnti (Bclvalkah, B ' 

tary on the Samkhyakaril^ (ibid. 177). But Kav 
says: “The Anuyogadvara^tra of tho Jainas prt 
Brahmanical works, which 'contains tho name ol 
(Kanakasaptati), which I take to bo equivklent to the > 
or Hiranyasaptati, tho name of SSmkhyasaptati famil 
(Jayamangala, Introd. p. 7, n. 12). But it must be noi ' 
along with the llanagasattari, we find Madhara also in tL - 
Anuyogadvarasutra. If Madhara stands for the Mathan. 
it is impossible to conclude thai AnuyogadvScosQtra was a* 
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the age of the epic in its present form. The MahSbharata, according to 
^vestem scholars, says Mr. SlisTiw, assumed its present form by the 
2*"^ cent. B. C.^). . But according to' Prof. WcfTERNiTZ, the epic 
assumed its present form by the 4*^ cent. A. B. (see History of 
Indian Literature, I, pp. 405 — 475). Bevala docs not seem to be 
much older than livarak^na. The theory to the Contrary does not 
seem to be convincing. It is based on the follovring quotation from 
the Matbaravrtti : KapilSd Asurixi& prapjam idam jnUnam. Tatah 
PaneaUkliena, tasmUd BhaTgava-UlUka^yslmlH-H&rila-Dn'alapTa- 
blirUn agaiam, TThere the word prabhrli is taken to indicate a wide 
gap between Devala and ISvarakrsoa. But the traditional list found 
in the Matharavrtti does not tally with any other such list. Therefore, * 
Idathara’s quotation can only establish Bevala’s priority to Kv’arakr^oa 
and nothing else. „ 

' 0 — 26. Sanaka tic. 

GaudapSda on Kar. 1 , quot^ a verse and a half in which he enume- 
j^ltes the names of the seven sons of Brahman. They are: Sanaka, 
Sananda, SanStana, Asuri, Kapila, VodHu,‘ 'ai^ Paf)caiikha.,<>But in 
the Ma)i^hhSrata, the list is different (Ssnti.* 340, jS7<p-QD), viz., Sana, 
Sanatspjata, Sanaka, Sanandana^^natkumSra, Kapila and SanS> 
tana. Unfortunately, wo find no information about.i^anaka, Sanan- ** 
dana, SanStana, Sana, SanatsujSta, and Sillatlcumara, e£ce;^t a 
reference to Sanandanacarj’a in the Samkhya-Stitra Hfiga^anrayii- 
miUaka iti SanandanScRryah (VI. 69). There is a reference to a 
SanatkumSra, author of some Smpti, in the Nirnayasindhu and the 
Tristhalisetu (Kaste, Hist. Dharm. I, GS6). Similarly wc find 
Bhrgu, Sukra, KaSyapa, ParSSara, Garga, Gautama, Narada, " 
Arstisena,’ Agastya, Pulastya, and Harita mentioned as writers 
of Smrtis (ibid. '^Index). The dialo^e between Para^ara and * 
Janaka, named the ParaSaragita and foundrin the Mbh.*S5nti. chs. ^ 
290 — 299, deals with the duties of the txirxicts and Ssramas and has no 
vestige of Samkhya teaclii^»in^t, jus^possible that Para^ara 
came to be regarded as a teacher^of ^aqikhya, because he happened 
to be bom in the same^family as,Pancf^ikha (Mbh. SSnti. 320, 23). 
Uluka is a synon^ for KAu^ika.' In the Chinese-^anslation of the 
Samkhyakarika, i^varakraija is referted to as bom in the Kau^ika 
family ( Jayamangala»> Introd.^# 2, n.*2). We know absolutely nothing 
of Valmiki and Suka as teach^ of Sarpkhya. 

•) See Proceedings Of the Oriental Conference, Lahore, p. 865. 
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authority on Yoga, see VyasabhSsya on Yogasutras II. 55 a*n^ HI. 18. 
VScaspati also refers to him in his Nyayavarttibatatparyatika as the 
author of HharaijaSastra (on Nyayasutra HI. 2. 43). But, according 
to the Buddhacarita 12. C7, Atadakalama refers to JaigTsavya, Janaka 
and Para^ara as, persons 'who obtained salvation through Samkhya 
( Jayamahgala, Introd.p. 2,n. 2.). In the present state of our knowledge, 
we can say nothing more about Jaigisavya. 

A. 7. Vo^ku. 

Yocjhu is also familiar by name alone. We have not come across 
any of hia writings or quotations. In the list of the names of the 
sages pronounced in the Rsitarpana, we find the name of Vodhu 
after that of Afixiri, and before that of PahcaSikha. The opinion of 
Webek that it is thy bralunanised form of Buddha’s name, Is quite 
untenable (see Gabbe, Samkhya und Yoga, p. 6). Keith has, however, 
discovered Vodhu’s name, before that of Asuri in one of the ParUisfas 
of the Atharvaveda c. 

{■ 

8. pevala. ^ 

Weiind a dialogue between Asitadevala and NSrada in thVMahSbhS- 
,rata Ssnti., ch. 274.^^ There we find eight kinds of bkfUa^ (bhivas 
abhUva, kala, pfihvl. Spas, vSyu, SkSia, and tejas), and Mia impelled 
by bhsva creating all the live elements, viz., earth, air, water, wind, 
and glow. The senses themselves are not the knowers but produce 
knowledge for the h?elrajna. Higher than the senses is citla, higher 
than the latter is marias, higher than it is bvddki, and the highest of 
all is puru^a. The ear, the skin, the eye, the nose, the tongue, the citta, 
the manas, and the buddfii are the eight instruments of knowledge, etc. 
It is said' ^here verse 391’ pwayapSfmk^aySrtham hi Samkhyajmnarn vi- 

Thus we 

see that this dialogue* deale with the theistic SSipkhya. The quo- 
tations from Devala, as found in AparSrka’s commentary on the 
Yajnavalkyasmrti, resemble Ihe Tpitvasaiuasa very much, see Yajna' 
valkyasmrti. Animda^rama ed. II, pp. 980^S7. KLahe, in his History 
of DharmaSastra, vol. I, p. 121^ says that Devala was a contemporary 
of the SmrtikSras, viz., Bihaspati ah^Katj’ayana. And the age of 
Katyayana according to him is betwden the 4^^ and the 6^^ centuries 
A. D. (see p. 2l8). But UDAYAVmASASTni says that as Devala is fre- 
quently alluded to in the illahabharata,ibi^ age must be’" determine^ by 
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■the age of the epic in its present form. The Mahabharata, according to 
■western scholars, says Hr. Sastri, assumed its present form by the 
2°*^ cent. C.i). • But according to Prof. Winternttz, the epic 
assumed its present form by the 4“^ cent. A. B. (see History of 
Indian Literature, I, pp. 4G5 — 476). Devala does not seem to be 
much older than Isvatahrsna. The tUeorj’ to the contrary dc>cs not 
seem to be convincing. It is based on the following quotation from 
the Blathara-vTtti; Kaptlud Asurijta prS^fam idam jnamm. Tatah 
Pancaiikliena, tosmad BkSrgava-UlUka^yalmiki-Hartta-Demlapra- 
bhriin 5gatam, where the -word prabhrti is taken to indicate a wide 
gap between Devala and I^varakr^na. But the traditional list found 
in the hlathara-vrtti does not tally with any other such list. Therefore, 
Mathara’s quotation can only establish Devala’e priority to l4varakr§na 
and nothing else. , 

‘ 9 — 2$. Sanaka etc. .. 

j' 

GaudapSda on K.ar. 1, quo^ a verse and a half in which he enuroe- 
xdtes the names of the seven sons of Brahman. They are: Sanaka, 
Sanqnda, SanStana, Asuri, Kapila, Vodhu.v’an'd Pai\ca4ikha. 'sJBut in 
the Uab^bharata, the list is different (Santi. 840, C7-pC0), viz., Sana, 
Sanatspjata, Sanaki^ Saaandana^,Sanatkumara, Kapila and SanS- 
tana. XJofortuaately, wo find no imormation about^OSanaka, Sanan> 
dana, Sanatana, Sana, Sanatsujdta, and S^atkumSra, escej^t a 
reference to SanandandcSeya in the Sitakbya-Sutra liiigaianrani- 
'miitdka iti Sanandan^edryak (VI. C9). There is a’ reference to a 
Sanathum-Sra, author of some Smrti, in the Ninjayasindhu and the 
Tristhalisetu (Kaot, Hist. ©harm. I, 650). Similarly we find 
Bhfgu, Sulrra, Ka.syapa, ParSdara, Garga, Gautama, Narada, 
Arsti§ena, Agastya, Pulastya, and Harita mentioned as writers 
of Smytis (ibid. ''^dcx). The dialo^e between Para^ara and 
Janaka, named the Para4araglta and found- in the Mbh. *S6nti. chs. 
290 — 299, deals with the duties of the vanio^ and Ssramas an'd has no 
vestige of Sainkhya teachii^in.^t. ^t is just^possible that Paradata 
came to be regarded as a tcajher^of -Samkhya, because he happened 
to be bom in the same^ftynily a|^Paficfiiklia (iibh. Santi. 320, 23). 
Uluka is a synonym for ^udika. In tho Chineso'^translation of the 
Samkhyakarika, idvarakr^na is referred to as bom in the Kaudika 
family (Jayamaf!gala;Tntrod^p> 2, n.*2). We know absolutely nothing 
of Valmlld and Suka as teach&rs of Samkhya. 

' ') See Proceedings of the 5^ Oriental Conference. Lahore, p. 865. 
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THE SCHEME 


OF THE 

Campbell Memorial Medal, 

A General Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, 
the 13th February igo?, to accept the offer of the subscribers,, 
to the Campbell Memorial Medal Fund and to appoint Trustees^ ' 
to hold the Fund. 

Mr. James MacDonald, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the 
Chair. 

There were also present;— The Hon. Mr. Justice^ N. G. 
Chandavarkar, Messrs, K. R. Cama, J. J. Modi, R. E. Enthoven, 
Rao Bahadur G. N. Nadkarni and Mr.'S. M. Edw'ardes, the Hon. 
Secretary. ’ ^ 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Read a letter from Mr. R. E. Enthoven, I. C. S., written on 
behalf of himself and other subscribers, offering to hand over to 
the Bombay'Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Port Trust 
Bonds of the nominal value of Rs. 3,000 being the investment 
of a fund subscribed by members of the Indian Civil Service for 
the purpose of founding a gold medal to be known as the 
“Campbell Memorial Medal '* upon the terms of the scheme, a 
copy of which is laid upon the table. ^ 

On the proposition of the ,Hon. Secretarj*, seconded by the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Chandavarkar, it was resolved that the offer 
be accepted and that the Fund be , known as “The Campbell 
Memorial Medal Fund" and .be held by the Society upon the 
terms and for the purposes of the scheme submitl^, the said 
scheme being as follows;— 
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Scheme for the proper management of the Fund handed 
over to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
the founding of a gold medal to be known as "the Campbell 
Memorial Medal." 

1. The Fund'at prMenl consisting of Bombay Port Trust 
4^ Bonds of the nominal value of Rs. 3,000 shall be known as 
"The Campbell Memorial Medal Fund" and shall be handed over 
to the Hon. Mr. Justice Chandavarkar, Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, 
I. C. S. & Mr. R. E. Enthtfv'en, I. C. S. as the first Trustees 
thereof, who shall execute a declaration of Trust in respect of 
the same, declaring that they hold the same Fund and the 
investments for the time being, representing the same in trust 

* for the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (herein- 
after referred to as the Society ) for the purposes of this 
scheme. 

2. The number of Trustees of the Fund shall never be 
less than three and the power of appointing new Trustees, 
either in substitution for any existing Trustee or to fill a vacancy 
caused by the death or rclitemcnt of any Trustee, shall vest 
in th^Society.' 

3. The Fund may be maintained in its present state of 
investment or, at the discretion of the Society, may be sold and 
the proceeds of sale reinvested in any securities for the time 
being authorised by law for the investment of Trust moneys, 
with power for the Society from time to time to vary or 
transpose such investments into or for others of a like nature. 

4. The income accrued from the investments for the 
time being representing the Fund shall, from time to time on 
demand^ he handed over by the Trustees to the Committee of 
the Society or to some person authorised by the said Committee 
to receive the same, and any income not required for the 
purposes of this scheme and any accretions to the Fund, from 
whatsoever source arising, shall from time to time as the Society 
shall think fit be invested in securities of the nature hereinbefore 
specified and be vested in the Trustees for the time being of 
the Fund as part of the capital thereof. 
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- 5* "The capital of the Fond shall not under any circum 
stances be drasvn upon, nor shall the income thereof be antic! 
pated. 

6. The Society shall apply the mcome of the Fund, or st 
much thereof as shall from time to time be required, for th< 
purpose in providing a gold medal to be known as the Campbel 
^lemorial Medal and to be awarded in recognition o 
distinguished services in Oriental research upon the term: 
hereinafter mentioned. 

7. The services referred to^i^ thq last- preceding, glausi 
shall consist in the publication, s^nce ^helycaf-igo^jAsfifif /re^^ise 
pamphlet or book in English on the subject of Oriental History 
Folklore or Ethnolog>', calculated to further the objects of thi 
Society, namely, the investigation and encouragement of Orienta 
Arts, Sciences and Literature. 

8 . Subject to the provisions of this clause and of clause^j 
hereunder, the 6rst award of the medal^^shall be made in th< 
year one thousand nine hundred and s&ven, and subsequen 
awards shall be made at intervals of not less than thre 
years unlesa-the-Gommvttec..of.the- Society, under the powe 
contained' in~-clause-iO -hereof, 'Shall decide to make mon 
frequcnt-awards;~but so-nc\'erthele5S'that no-award-shali'be 
made in the year.one-thousand nine hundred and seven or -any 
subsequent yeamnlcss a fitting recipient- be-fortbeoming. 

9. The selection of a recipient shall, subject to the approval 
of the Committee of the Society, be made by a committee, 
f^bpxpjnafter.rjaUeAtJje.‘‘SeJ«iinn-CnmmjthvJ’\thft.mftmliftn=L'?/4 
which shall be ndminated-by^ihc President -of-thc' Society in 

'■ each year in which the medal is proposed to be awarded and 
such nomination shall be communicated in v.Titmg to "the 
Committee of the Society previously to and be. considered by 
them at their first meeting held after the first day of Februarj' 
in any year in which the medal is proposed to be awarded and 
such nomination shall be Object to the approval of. the 
Committee of the Society, 
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Scheme for the proper management of the Fund handed 
over to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
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the Society or to some person authorised by the said Committee 
to receive the same, and any income not required for the 

. purposes of this scheme and any accretions to the Fund, from 
whatsoever source arising, shall from time to time as the Society 
shall think fit be invested in securities of the nature hereinbefore 
specified and be vested in the Trustees for the time being of 
: the Fund as part of the capital thereof. 
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' 5 - The capital of the Fund shall not under any circum- 
'stances be drawn upon, nor shall the income thereof be antici- 
pated. ■ ' ' 

6. The Society shall apply the income of the Fund, or so 
much thereof as shall from time to time be required, for the 
purpose in providing a gold medal to be known as the Campbell 
Memorial Medal and to be awarded in recognition of ' 
distinguished services in, Oriental research upon the terms 
hereinafter mentioned, 

7. The services referred to^ip the last -preceding clause^ 
shall consist in the publication, iJnc^^helyeaf :i9o^,<^ofjatfe2{rse, j 
pamphlet or book in English on the subject of Oriental History, 
Folklore or Ethnology, calculated to further the objects of the 
Society, nam^y, the investigation and encouragement of Oriental 
Arts, Sciences and Literature. 

8. Subject to the provisions of this clause and of ciauseJ4'* 
hereunder, the first award of the medal^shall be made In the 
year one thousand nine hundred and sfeven, and subsequent 
awards shall be made at intervals of not less than three 
years unless the •Gomraittee-of-the- Society, under the power 
contained 'in“"Clause-i6-hereof, -shall decide -to make more 
frequent awards;— but so-nevcrtheless-that-no-award'shall* be 
made in the year one-thousand mne.hundred-and seven or-any 
subsequent year unless a fitting recipient •beTorthcoming. 

g. The selection of a recipient shall, subject to the approval 
of tbo Committee of the Society, be made by a committee, 

( hereinafter called^the “Sel^tion Committee” ) the members of 
which'shall be nomirrated-by^the^President-of-the-Society in 
each year in which the medal is proposed to be awarded and 
such nomination shall be communicated in writing to the 
Committee of the Society previoudy to and be considered by 
them at their first meeting held after the first day of February 
in any year in which the medal is proposed to be awarded and 
such nomination shall be Sbbject to the approval of the 
Committee of the Society. 
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lo. In the event of the Committee of the Society not 
approving of the nomination of any member or members of the 
Selection Committee, the President of the Society shall nominate 
another member or other members as the case may be until 
three members shall be so approved and in the event of 
any irreconcileable difference between the President and the 
Committee of the Society, a Committee shall be formed of three 
members, one of whom shall be chosen by the President of 
the Society, one by the Senior Vice-President of the Society, and 
one by the Committee of the Society. 

ri. In the event of the Selection Committee not being 
unanimous a majority of the members thereof shall bind the 
minority. 

12. The Selection Committee shall have the right, in order 
to assist them in forming their judgment, of consulting 
all’or any of the Professors of Oriental subjects at the Univer- 
sities of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Allahabad, or any 
other scholars whom they may think fit to consult. 

13. The Selection Committee may with the consent of the 
Committee of the Society award a sum of money, not exceed* 
ing Rs. 100, to the recipient of the medal in addition thereto, 
when it appears to them that the recipient of the medal 
would accept a pecuniary honorarium in addition thereto. 

14. In the event of the Committee of the Society not 
approving of any selection made by the Selection Committee 
the medal in that year shall not be awarded. 

If in any year the medal shall not he. a-warded owing 
to a fitting recipient not being forthcoming as provided in 
clauses 8 and 14 hereof, the income of the Fund, which has 
accumulated since the date w’hen the medal w’as last awarded 
and which would otherwise have been expended in providing 
the medal for such year, shall be invested by the Society in 
any of the securities hereinbefore authorised and shall be 
treated as part of the Capital of the Fund. 



16. The Committee of the Society way at any time here- 
after, notwithstanding anything in the clause 8 hereof, if the 
income of the said "Fund shall, caving to accumulations arising 
under clause 15 hereof or from any other cause, be 'sufficient 
to enable them to do so, decide that the medal shall be awarded' 
at a less interval or less intervals than three years. 

17. The Committee of the Society may from time to time 
make and alter rules and regulations for the management of the 
^{edal, provided that no rules or regulations so made by them 
shall be^contrary to the objects of the Society as defined in 
clause^ hereof to these presents. 

iS. With the exception of the appointment, from time to 
time as occasion may arise, of new Trustees of the Fund, which 
appointments shall be made by the Society, all acts and things by 
this scheme provided to be done by the Society shall be deemed 
to be duly done and performed if the same shall be done and 
performed by the Committee of the Society for the time being, 
and the Trustees of the Fond shall be discharged by the receipt 
of the said Committee or of any person authorised by them in 
respect of any payments from time to time made by them out 
of the income of the Fund. 

ig. The Trustees of the Fund may from time to time 
reimburse themselves or pay and discharge out of the income 
of the Fund all expenses incurred in or about the execution 
of the Trusts declared by the said Declaration of Trust. 

On the proposition of the Honorary Secretary seconded 
by Mr. James MacDonald it was resolved that: — The Hon. Mr. 
Justice N. G. Chandavarkar, Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, I. C. S. and 
Mr. R. E. Enthoven be appointed Trustees of the Fund and 
that they do execute a Declaration ofTrust in the form laid upon 
the table declaring that they hold the said Fund m Trust for 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for the 
purposes of the said scheme. • 


we these declarants and the survivors and survivor of us and the 
heirs, executors or administrators of such survivor and so far as 
we lawfully can and may' bind them the Trustees for the time 
being of the said Fund appointed from time to ' time hereafter 
by the Society whether in substitution for us or any of us or in 
the place of any one or more of us dying or retiring from the 
Trust by these presents declared SHALL and WILL at all times 
hereafter hold and possess the,Fund so called or known as “The^ 
Campbell Memorial Medal Fund" and all investments for the 
time be'ing'representingthesameandanyaccretion tberetoand 
the income from time to time to arise from the capital of such 
fund including all accretions thereto ( if any) IN TRUST for the 
Society for the purposes of the said scheme a copy whereof is 
subjoined hereto. To the INTENT that so’far as the terms of the 
said scheme apply to and affect the Trustees of the said Fund 
we these declarants shall conduct and manage the same in 
accordance with the terms and provisions of the said scheme 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF we have hereunto set our hands 
and seals this gth day of April 1907^ 



THE MHEES. 

By VlSHVANATD P. VaIDYA, D.A., 13AE-AT-LA\V, 

’The Slliors are a community about'which it is worth 
while investigating the origin, migrations, social and poli- 
tical. status ‘as it changed from time to time -and its rela- 
tion with other tribes of similar status found on the 
western side of India. It is a question as .to what the 
•proper name of this oommunity is. The name is spelt 
differently, US' “ Mers” “Slehars/* “Meds”, “Mhers” .and 
sometimes . even “ Mands”. The tribe is certainly ns 
old as the Christian era, in about the commeiiocniont of 
*whioh^, it was found somewhere on the banks of the Indus. 
They ma^ or may not be for'certjiin the progenies of India, 
Their physiognomy, 'stature,* colour and habits .bespeak 
of settlements in the IdlddleAsia round about the Caspian 
*Sca. Tall figure, fair colour, athletic habits, skill in 
archery are the qualities oven now found among them. 

Persian scholiik go so far as to say that thoMhors 
lived in the time of the Kauravns which miiy bo any time 
bofqto the Gth' century B.C. M. Beinaud* is of opinion 
that there was a work in Sanskrit, composed about the 
' beginning of tho Christian era, certainly long' previous to 
Baja^irangini of Kallahna and probably previous to Jfaha- 
Jih^jcati?, .ir.imwi*apuxt«d |nviSAi\t 

form betweeu.200 B.C. and 400 A.B. The original work, 
which perhaps Subsequently becjime ii part of tho Maha-. 
bh.lrata, seems to have been translated into Arabic and then 
iutoTersian in or about 1020 A.D. It is -Tcforred to as ’ 
Fragments Atahics ct Persatis Inc(lits rclatif a la inde. It 
is Ko. 02 in the Bibliothoqiio dti roi-et Pach. In this' book, 
in tho first part thereof, tho Jats and tho Alhcrs aro men* , 
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tioncd. Those Mhors, according to that author, lived on 
the Indus and wore owners of herds of sheep. The Jats 
had an ascendancy over them and they idllcd many of 
the Mhers. One of tho kings of the Mhers advised them 
to live in peace. Some chiefs of the Mhors then waited on 
Duryodhana, son of Dhritarashtra, and begged of him to 
appoint a king for them, which was done. Diissala, sister 
of Diiryodhana and wife of Jayadratha, was appointed to 
rule over them. In Mahabharata we find that Jayadhra- 
tha was the king of the Indus country. When the Panda- 
vas were destroyed' Kashyapa established a dynasty of 
Sunagas, who ruled over the country tor 15 kings. 
Then came the kingdom of Hala, son of Jayadhratha 
and Dnssala. But a tribe called Merubhnta is 

mentioned with others such as Bahlikas Ahirs 

of Sorath who were on the battle field.® There 
is a passage also (14-20) which mentions a tribe 

called Meruka (^w.) who ate mentioned with ( ) 
lOishmeriana and Saltindhras who lived somewhere in tho 
north-west of the Midlands which, according to 

Mahu 2.21, is the country between the Himalayas and the 
Vindhyas. The north-west thereof would be near the 
northern side of the Indus. There is also a tribe called 
Maruka(?rei?T:)‘’ who with others were led to Yudhisthira and 
thore is a known as a demon ) and an enemy of 
Vishnu. 

These references show that there was a community 
^of this name, not friendly with tho Pdndavas but leaning 
towards tho Kauravas, living somewhere near the northern 
portion of the Indus and so in the north-west of the country 
situated between the Himalayas in the north and tho 
Vindhyas in the south. 


1 See Elliot, VoU I, pigc'lOl. 

2 See Mtih&bli&raU. Kbislitnft l*ttrra'D.47*l9, 

3 See UaliSbliiruta. Sabbi I’arva 78-OS 
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Mehers or Mhers, ns styled hero, do not appear in Ihe 
Mahabharata though Jayadhratha is known to be an ally 
of Duryodhana. It may bo that Mhers were an insignifi- 
cant tribe, small and then not very powerful. One thing 
appears to bo certain that they flourished at a time when 
the' Nagas had not yet migrated to India. The Sunaga 
dynasty although mentioned in the Mahabharata in a. 
very_ cursory way, seems to have a very prominent activity 
some time after the Mahabharata period, in the provinces 
which we now know as Eajputana. The interesting 
method by which Dr. D. E. Bhandarknr refers to the 
origin of the -Brahmins known as Nagars, somehow or 
other, gives credence to the advent of Nagas just about or 
soon after the, Mahabharata battle. In some literature 
after the Mahabharata one peculiar community is men- 
tioned as Nagar which Dr. Bhandarkar. derives from the 
word Naga with the suffix ‘ra’ having a genitive 
significance meaning ' Nugar’, i.c., the community which- 
is connected with the Nagas. Now these Nagas are 
mentioned in this now lost Sanskrit work referred to by 
M. Eeinaud as a powerful and reigning community which 
came after the establishment of the kingdom over the 

-Jats and Mhers by Dussala, wife of Jayadhratha, at the 

instance of Duryodhana. 


In Kathiawar, there are a number of these minor com- 
munities, who migrated in the peninsula certainly not later 
than the 8th century. There are the Mehe'rs, the Va-hers 
the Ahirs, the Hdtis, the Edthis, the Hands, the KMnds’ 
the Babrias and several others. They have come down 
from the north and perhaps from the Central Asia in 
prehistoric times. It may be, that some of them came to 
ndia even before the Aryans and settled round about the 
fcdus How did they get the name of Mhers is a ques- 
tion discussed by several scholars. Col. Walker tbiAi 
ahat the word comes from-mer’ meamn^t L^ tj 
rieadship , but there are other scholars who think that 
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tionwl. These Mhers, accortliDp to tluit author, lived on 
the Indus and were owners o! herds of sheep, T)ic Jals 
had nn ascoiidaney over tlicin and they hilled man}' of 
the lilhors. One of tho kinjrs of fl>o ^^llcrs advised fliein 
to live in i)caco. Some chiefs of the Mhurs then wailed on 
Diiryodhana, son of Dhritarashtra, tind bcgt'cd of him to 
appoint a king for them, which was done. Dnssala, sister 
of Duryodhana and wife of .Ia5'adni*hii, was appointed to 
riilo over theiu. In Mahabharata wo find that Jayadlira- 
tha was the king of the Indus country. When the Paiida- 
vas were destroyed' Kd4\yap.v established a dynasty of 
Sunitgas, who ruled over tho country for 15 kings. 
Then came the kingdom of llaia, son of .TayndhratUa 
and Dussnla. Bat u tribe calk'd Morutihuta is 

mentioned with others such ns Bablikns (ifTsHsTr;), Ahirs 
of Sorath wlio were on tho battle field.’ There 
is a passage also it) 20) whicli monliousn tribe 

called Mcruka who arc mentioned with 

Kashiuerians and SairiDdhr.as who lived somewhere in tho 
nortlfwest of the ^Midlands which, according to 

ilanu 2.21, is tiio country between (ho IJiinalayas and tho 
Vindhyas. Tho north-west thereof would bo near tho 
northern side of the Indus. There is also a tribe called 
Marulva(*J^:)‘' who with others were led to Yudhisthira and 
there is a known as a demon ) and nn enemy of 
Vishnu. 

These references shoa’ that Iboro was a coramnnily 
-of this name, not friendly with tho Pandavas but loaning 
towards tho Kauravas, living soraowhero near tho northern 
portion of tho Indus and so in the north-west of tho country 
situated between tho Himalayas in tho north and tho 
Vindhyas in the south.. 


1 Sec Elliot, Vol. I, pnge 101. 

2 See Mali&bbSrntfl, Klaslim* I'arra 0»l<. 18, 

3 Sec MaLabliirsta, SabbX t*.trv& 7S*0S 
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Mehers or Mhers, as styled here, do not appear in the 
Mahabharata though Jayadhratha is known to be an ally 
of Daryodhana. It may he that Mhers were an ' insignifi- 
cant tribe, small and then not very powerful. One thing 
appears to be certain that they flourished at a time when 
the' Nagas had not yet migrated to India. The Sunaga 
dynasty although mentioned in the Mahabh.arata in a. 
very cursory way, seems to have a very prominent activity 
some time after the Mahabharata period, in the provinces 
which wo now know as Eajputana. The interesting 
method by which Dr. D. B. Bhandarkar refers to the 
origin of the -Brahmins known as Nagars, somehow or 
other, gives credence to the advent of Nagas just about or 
soon after the, Mahabharata battle. In some literatiiro 
after the Mahabharata one peculiar community is men- 
tioned as N4gar which Dr. Bhandarkar, derives from the 
word Nuga with the suSlx ‘ra’ having a genitive 
eignifioanoe meaning ' Nagar’, i.e., the community which- 
is connected with the Ndgas. Now these Ndgas are 
mentioned in this now lost Sanskrit work referred to by 
M. Eeinaud as a powerful and reigning community which 
oamo after the establishment of the kingdom over the 

Jats and Mhers by Das.sala, witeof.Tayadhratha, at the 

instance of Duryodhaua. 


In Kathiawar, there are a number of these minor com- 
munities, who migrated in the poniasula certainly not iater 
than the 8th century. There are tho Mebdrs, the Vizbors 
the Abirs, the Hdtis, the Kathis, the Minds, the'KMnds’ 
the Babnas and several others. They have come down 
from the north and perhaps from the Central Asia in 
■prehistoric tunes. It may be, that some of them came to 
India oven before the Aryans and settled round about the 
Mas How did they get the name of Mhers is a qnes- 

’ W scholars. , Col. Walker thinks 

-that the word comes from ‘ mer ’ meaning ‘ favour ’ Or 
riendship , but there are other scholars who thiuk that 
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the Tvord comes from ‘ Mlthra * meaning the sun. This is 
perhaps moro probable. 'Even to-day wo find most of them 
to be worshippers of the sun and the places through which 
they have migrated were places where the sun worship 
was Tery prominent. In Sindh and in the western coast 
of Kathiawar and even in the southern portion of the 
peninsula, where later on the cult of Krishna was very 
prominently felt, the sun worship was firm. One of these 
places is Prabhdsa, a very ancient place mentioned in 
the ilaUahharata. Neatly two miles from this place in the 
midst of the jungle even to-day one can find an old dilapida- 
ted temple of the sun. The Surya Temple of Modhera in 
Gujerat is very well known. Even in the not very old 
town of Porbonder there is a temple of Surya, the sun. 

The Mhers appear in the year 833 or 841 A.D. when 
they are known to have been attacked by one Amran, 
governor of Sindh, appointed by Kh^j^ Inustarnr Ehtlri, an 
Arab prince. On this occasion, it is further mentioned 
that, this Governor Amran attacked the Mheis at several 
.points with the assistance of many Jdt chiefs, who had 
•been so very cruel that they dug a canal from the sea by 
which the sea water flowed into the lakes owned by the 
Mhers, so that all the water they had to drink became 
saltish. After the death of Amran, his son fitted a flot- 
tida of 70 barges against the Mhers of Sindh, put many 
of them on board and took them to Malia. This Mafia 
may then be a town of some importance but is now a small 
principality in the extzorae north of Kathiawar, on the 
southern border of 'the Gulf of Catch. 

It is very doubtful whether the Mhers had a colony 
on the banks of the Danube, says Elliot^ and he further 
observes that one may not know what may happen in the 
long course of time. 

There is no doubt that this energetio tribe waa making 


1 See Vol. I, page 215. 
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its influence felt in the whole of the peninsula of 
Kathiawar, bnt the section of ' the tribe that migrated to 
ICathiawar , was very small. The Kathiawar Mhers in- 
stead of themselves becoming rulers became helpers of 
other powerful tribes, who established themselves as 
rulers and who secured their services. Another section 
of the Mhers appears to have migrated towards the east 
and come to the country which we now call Marwar 
which may be Merwara or it may be oven the portion 
which is now known as Mewar. There is an historical 
belief that the rulers of these places, who now trace their 
descent from the sun and the moon, but whose history is 
certainly not very ancient, may be some of the energetic 
and enterprising persons of this old tribe of Mhers. 

But it is again authentically mentioned that these 
Mhers who were always shifting from place to place came 
under the purview of Emperor Kutbuddin in or about the 
year 1195 A.D. neat Ajmere. Certainly there are places, 
for example, Bharatpur, where the Jdts, the companions 
and opponents of Mhers, even to-day rule. We often find 
these two tribes working side by side though not in alliance 
but tryiug to supersede the other. 

The smaller portion of tho tribo which migrated to 
the southern portion of Kathiawar has kept up the old * 
traditions of the tribo, though they have never reached any 
very high status of becoming actual rulers in any part 
of tho province. Although, according to Elliot, they as 
well os tho Mehers of tho Ardvali Hills district are 
desccndants'of the same family as Mahands, they were 
also keepers of hords of sheep, but they do not seem 
to bo of the same origin as tho Rabaris, who in Kathia- 
war and some portion of Gujerat lived in very 
largo number, a tribe by itself never having a fixed 
habitation, but moving from place to place, just ns it 
suited their purpose, according to tho climate and supply 
of fodder for their herds. The Eabban's have their own 
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Swatnl or Bava vrhorQ they lespeetand \7h01n they go to 
for worship once in a year. 

The Mhers of Kafehiawar are found, not later than 8th 
or 9th century after Christ, in the territory which is now 
under the Jam of Nawanagar, but it appears that they 
migrated to the south and very likely did so with the 
Jetwas, who migrated from Morvi, the extreme north, to 
ultimately the extreme south, and established themselves 
in Bhumli in the midst of the Barda Hills. Stories of the 
enterprises of the Mhers, males as well as females, are 
recited by bards and local poets and are very popular 
legends. * 

They had connection with tho Ednas of Jetwa clan 
who after a rule of nearly four centuries had to 
leavo oven Bhumli and to migrate to Chbdya, a fortress 
nearly a mile and a half distant from the present capital, 
Porbunder. Tho Mhers of Kathiawar are now mostly in 
Porbundor state, although there 'are some in Jamnagar 
and a few in Gondal. They have a peculiar tenure of 
their holdings, which in Porbuuder state camo to about Id 
villages in which . they aro complete masters though 
under tho suzerainty of the Eanas of Borbunder. In 
their early days, f.c., some two or three centuries ago, if 
not earlier, they showed great martial spirit so much so 
that they wore known as the .Sword of tho State and as 
such they had privileges and rights which were inoially 
recognised. Somo time in the middle of the last century, 
they appear to have ‘put forward a claim to bo treated as 
Mulgarasias, hut^tliat claim was negatived by a commis- 
sioner appointed to inquire into the matter by jbe British 
Government. They were, however, held i{ ^ '.arasias 
with service tenure, permanently holding i. j : in 
return for tho military service oflered b •> the 

Rdnns. ' ' 
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Lot alono thoir political status, but they ^rere an enter- 
prising community in several respects. Their features, 
stature and language bespeak of very ancient origin, 
perhaps earlier than oven the Aryans. There are words 
in their language which could not be traced from 
SanskTit or any of the vernacular which they may have 
spoken. at different times. Their marriage customs are 
mostly of the primitive type, viz.^ that of capturing the 
wife for one’s use, although the rigour of the ceremony is 
toned down mostly by their association with the Aryan 
race. It is a very conservative tribe and hardly ever 
thinks of losing their old status and even of making 
education one of their present day occupation. Even 
to-day they arc of martial spirit and although the majority 
of them, oven as marauders, are honest to the extent that 
they would never injure a woman, a horse or a Brahmin. 
They have a very great love for horse breeding, which 
scorns to bo common in them with the Edthis and other 
Kathiawar tribes already referred to. 

One of the pccah'ar features of this tribe as differ- 
entiating thorn from others is that they are keen speculators 
in metaphysics. You can hear them singing old folk songs 
of Vedantic views and, in the middle of the last century, 
when a very eminent Vedantic scholar and teacher 
appeared among them, this tribe took to the views 
explained and taught by that scholar and oven after 
tlireo generations now the influcnco is carried down. 
Some of the Mhors understand Vedantic theories Tory 
intelligently although they do not know how to read 
or write. It is not always an easy matter for a Pandit to 
road Parana or a Vedantic work before a_ Mher unless he 
liirasolf is very well conversant with the tenets and 
theories. ?kIotaphysic^ came to them- very naturally. 

The women are beautiful, tall in stature and, as their 
men, they enjoy a very old age. I knew a number of 
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persons of this community both male and female, Tvho' 
' lived to the ripe ago of 98 and 99. They are very loving, 
sincero ifnd always loyal. ‘ Even when they quarrel Tvitli 
yon they never forgot oven the slightest service done to 
them. 'As evdtivators they are very hardworking. Even 
though their land yield is very moderate they, ns cuUiva- 
tbrs, live handsomely and are not without savings. By 
religion, as I havo already said, they are worshippers of the 
sun. But the keenness over it is disappearing and yet, 
as already stated, Porbimder boasts of having erected a 
Surya ‘Temple. They refuse td come and settle down 
permanently in the capital town. They always prefer to 
live in their own villages. 

Such is this iutorerfljng tribe and 'it is worth while 
studying similar tribes which are inhabiting tfeT penin- 
sula of Kathiawar. * 



THE CRITICAL EDITION OF -THE ISAHA- 
BHARATA : aDIPARVAN 
BY 

Professor M. 'Winternitz 

The Adiparvan, in Dr Sukthankar’s Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata,' is now complete, and I have no hesitation in Bay- 
ing that this is the most important event in the history of 
Sonskrit philology since the publication of Max Muller’s edition 
of the Rgveda with Sayana'e commentary. And I can repeat now, 
when this volume of 1115 quarto pages lies before me, w'ith all 
the greater assurance, what I said in iny paper read at the XVlUh 
International Congress of Orientalists at Oxford, in 1928| when, 
only the first fascicule of CO pages had appeared •’ " The critical 
edition of which we now see the beginning will contain a text 
inSnitely superior to any of the editions that are available at 
present. And not only that. As the edition will be accompanied 
by a complete apparatus crtticus, and all spurious passages will bo 
found either in the critical notes or in the Appendices, the student 
of the Great Epic will henceforth always be able to form his own 
opinion, as ho will, in each special cosc, Imve the whole Ms. tradi- 
tion hefero him. ” ^ 

At least for the Adiparvan, the stuiJent of the Great 
Epic is now, and only now lor the Drst time; able to rely for bis 
studies on a really critical edition, based on an extensive and 
corofully selected Ms. material, coming from all parts of IndLo. 

t Th« Xdl{\&Tv«Q befog ih« First Book o( tbe Uftb&bbSrata tbe Great 
Fpic of lodis for tba Crst time criticatlj edited LyViibnu 8. Saktban- 
kac, Poooa, Bbandarkftc Oriental Research InstUnte. 1933. — TlieMahl- 
bbBrata For the first liras critically edited by Virbnu 8. Sukthankor 
with the Co-oporation of Sbrimant Bala^aheb Pant Pratioidlii ; 8. IT. 
Belrslkar A B. Gajendragadbar; I*. V, Eano: B. D. Karmarkar; 
V. O. Paranipe; V. K. Rijavada ; K.P.Utgikar; P. B. Vaidya; V. P. 
Vaidya; I!. Vi'internltr ; R. Ziimnercianni 8. J. a&d other Scholars and 
Illustrated from Ancient Models l>y Sbrimant Balasaheh Pant Prstinidbi 
Ra’er of/nndb. Volume 1. Pages cxriH 1-997, 4’. 
i * Indologica Pragensia I, J®29, p. 65. 



i6o Jnnah of the Bhndartar Orittilal Research hsliliife 

The last fascicule ( 7 ), which has just been published, contains 
the Appendices and Fxolegomeiia, Appendix I includes the longer 
passages found in different recensions, Tersions, or single Mss, 
and excluded from the constituted text as interpolated, while 
the shorter interpolations have been given in the footnotes along 
with the text. Only a small number of short, but unimportant 
passages are also given in the Appendix. Appendix II is a very 
instructive list of Sanskrit excerpts culled from the Javanese 
version of the Adiparvan, compared with the Critical Edition, 
the Calcutta Edition, and P. P, Subrahmanya Sastri’s edition of 
the Southern Recension. A comparatively small list of “ Addenda 
et Corrigenda ” follows. The second half of the fascicule com- 
prises theProlegomenaf 113 pages ). 

In these "Prolegomena’* Or. Sukthaokar gives a full and clear 
account of the Mss., their olassidcation, and the principles fol* 
lowed in the constitution of the text. 

The manuscript material is naturally classified according to 
the scripts in which they are written, the different scripts corres* 
ponding on the whole to different provinces. The two main 
recensions of the Epic, hiorthern and Southern, are written In 
Northern and Southern scripts respectively. But each of these 
recensions is again divided in a number of “versions”, corres- 
ponding to the different provincial scripts in which the Mss. are 
written. For the Northern recension, manuscripts have been 
collated in Sarada, Nepali, Maitbill, Bengali and Devanagarl 
scripts; for the Southern recension, rornuscripts in Malayalam, 
Granlha and lelugu scripts. 

Of course, the number of the Mahabbarata Mss. is legion. And 
some scholars have objected to the plan of preparing a critical 
edition, uhen it was first proposed, that with such a huge number 
, of Mss, the preparation of a critical edition of the text was simply 
impossible. But on on examination of a considerable number of 
Mbs., it was soon found that it was quite unnecessary to utilize 
all Mss. in existence fop preporing the text of the Mahabbarata. 
There exist about 235 Mss. of the Adiparvan, as far as they have 
become known to the Editor either from catalogues or through 
private owners of Mss. But though it is true that no two Mss. 
are entirely Identical, as every copyist claims the right of making 
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his 'own mistakes or indulging in paltry alterations of the text 
or even of interpolating a Sloka or two here and there, yet on the 
whole the deviations between Mss. belonging to one 
class are bo insignificant that it would he a more than useless 
overburdening of the apparatus crilicus and a mere encumbrance, 
if the different readings of all available Mss. were given. 

As Dr. Sukthankar has shown, and as I know from my own 
experience, five or six Mss. of one class are generally sufficient to 
establish the text of the special version represented by that class 
of Mbs. The large number of Devanagari Mss. is especially duo 
to the popularity of Nllakantha's version. And when the text of 
that version is once established, it would be useless to collate all 
Mss. giving this version. Great is also the number of what 
Dr. Sukthankar calls “ misch-codices”, that is, Mss. which give 
the text not of one particular version, but a mixture of readings 
belonging to different versions and even recensions. They are of 
little value for the constitution of the text. In short, the Editor 
had to attach more importance to the quality than to the quantity 
of Mss. Nevertheless, of the 235 Mss. of the Adiparvan about 70 
were fully or partly examined and collated for the critical edi- 
tion, and the cnf/ca/ oppflra/«5 gives, for the first twoAdhy&yas 
( which are of special importance ) the readings of 50, for the rest 
of the Book those of 38 Mss. Besides the Mss., theoommen*' 
t a r i e B were also used wherever available. 

The best known oomroentary is that of Nllakantha. But 
it so happens that he is neither the oldest nor the best com- 
mentator, nor is his text the most reliable. As Eulluka hashad 
the unmerited good fortune that his commentary of the Manu" 
smrti has become most popular, though it is much inferior to all 
the other commentaries, similarly Nllakantha is shown by Dr. 
Sukthankar ( p. LXV ff. ) to bo not only the latest, but also the* 
most unreliable commentator. His text “ has acquired in modern 
times an importance out of all proportion to its critical value." 
The oldest commentary seems to be that of D o v a b o d h a, on 
which Arjunamisra^s commentary is largely based ( p, 
LXX ). Nflakantha refers to Devabodba, whom he calls "ancient" 
(prScIna), Vimalabodha, Arjunamisra, Ratnagarbha and Sarvajna* 
Nfirayana. While Arjunamisra's text is closely related to the 
4 1 Aanah, B. 0. It. I. ] 
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Bengali yersioD, that of Bevabodba seems to have much in 
common with the SSrada ( Sasmlrl) version, though we cannot he 
quite certain, because Devahodha’s commentary is not accompa* 
nied by the epic text. 

Dr. Sukthankar has shown ( pp. XLVII £f. ) that the Kasmlrian 
Sarada version is the shortest, containing less spurious matter 
than any of the other vetaions. He has, therefore, taken it “ as 
the norm " for his edition. Its superiority to other versions is also 
proved by archaisms and lectionea diffictliorea which it has retained. 
Hot only the Kasmlrian version, but also the Bengali text is a 
better representative of the Northern recension than the text 
of Nllakantha, which is mainly identical with the so-called 
“ Vulgate”, the text of the Calcutta and Bombay editions. 

Compared with the Sitad& text, which Dr. Sukthankar would 
designate as a *' iextus eimplioior '* , the Southern recension offers 
a longer, fuller, and more exuberant text, which Is therefore styled 
by the Editor the " textoa ornatioi”. In those parts, however, 
which are not effected hy this tendency towards inflation and 
elaboration, the text proves purer and mote archaic then the 
Northern recension, and often agrees with the §arad& version 
where it differs from other Northern versions. 

Professor P. P. S. S a str i, the editor of the Southern Recen- 
sion, has concluded from this, that "the Southern Recension is 
the more authentic and reliable version And as the Andhra 
BhSratamu, the Telugu adaptation of the Telugu poet Nannaya 
Bhatta { ca. A.D. 1022 ) agrees on the whole with our present 
Southern Mss., and as the Javanese adaptation (ca. i.D. 996) is 
said by Prof. Sastri to follow the Southern recension, he concludes 
that this was " perhaps the only Recension that was current in 
India before the 9th century A. d. ” Accordingly he considers all 
the passages which are found only in the Southern recension, to 
he authentic and to have been omitted in the Northern recension, 
which represents *' a mutilated and hastily put together composi* 
tion of the Middle Indian Redactors ” ( 1. c. p. VIII ). 

Whatever may be the source of other Parvans of the Javanese 
adaptation — the question requires much further investigation—, 

• Tkfe UabXbh&c&ta t Souibetn Eecevsion ) critically «d. by P. ?• 8. 
6 a s t r 1, Vol. U, Adi parvan, Fart H, pp. V fE. 
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the ^diparvan is shown by Dr. Sokthankar ( p. XXVI ) to be more 
in agreement with the Xorthem Mss. So it cannotprove anything 
for the authenticity of the Southern recension “before the 9th 
century A. D. ” Also the hypothesis that the Noitbetn recension 
represents a " mutilated ” text has been proved by Dr, Suktbankar 
to be utterly untenable. There is not the slightest reason for 
assuming that the SaradS text is an abridged version. Copyists 
of the epic text have never found it loo long ; on the contrary they 
•were always inclined to enlarge their text by any matter found in 
other local versions accessible to them. Professor P. P, S. Sastri 
still attaches, as my late lamented friend Mr. Utgikar did, 
importance to the Parrasathgraha argument. But Dr. Sukthankar 
has proved the futility of this argument, as the text of the Parva- 
seuhgraha has been tampered with in the different versionB 
( pp. ZCVII ff. ). 

We have, therefore, nothing to go upon for the constitution of 
iho critical text except a careful study of the manuscript tradition. 
We have no means of tracing the text of the Mah&bhSLrata back 
to the time when it consisted only of real epic songs which were 
transmitted orally by bards We can take it for granted, however, 
that already these early bards or rbapsodists took every possible 
liberty with their texts, as in later times the copyists did. * In 
the 4th or 5th century A. D. there were, however, already manu- 
scripts of the Mobsbhsrata in existence, and the Mab&bhSrata was 
at that time not only a Kavya, but also a Smrti which in an early 
inscription is already styled “the collection of a hundred thousand 
vetaea" { iotasShasTt sathWlu.^ About A. u. manuscripts ci the 
Epic existed already In distant Cambodia.* Now the earliest 
manuscript that the Editor of the Adiparvan could get bold of is 
a Nepali Ms. that was probably written about A. 3). 1395, whilst 
the maiority of Mss. were written only in the last two or three 
centuries. 

A study of these Mss. with their huge moss of varianla, of 
differences in sequence, of additions and omissions of which the 
critical apparatus bears witnes s, has convinced Dr. Sukthankar 

» CLWiateroite, HUtorj of Indian Literature, I, Calootta 1927, 

<65. 

2 Sea W i n t e r n 1 1 e, I. e. pp. 463 ft. 
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that for many centurjea "there was a free compareion of manu* 
■ficriptB and extensive mutual honowings," extending also to Mss. 
of different recensions ( p. LXXIX ). 

From all this it follows that the text of the Mahabharota has 
been i n a fluid state from the very beginning, and this 
means that a wholly satisfactory restoration even of the sata- 
sShasrl samhita, to say nothing of an " Ur-Mahahharata, " is 
impossible( p.LXXXII ). What then i s possible ? This question is 
clearly answered by the Editor ( p. XXXVI ) : It is only possible, 
" to reconstruct the oldest form of the text which it is possible to 
reach on the basis of the manuscript material available," abstain- 
ing '* from effecting any change which is not in some measure 
supported by manuscript authority. '* 

For anyone acquainted with MahSbhSrata Mss. there cannot be 
the least doubt that “the MahSbhSrata problem is a 
problemsut' generis/*^ and that therefore the ordinary 
methods of textual criticism cannot be applied to it. The peculiar 
conditions of the transmission of the Epic necessitate " an eclectic 
hut cautious utilization of all manuscript classes" (p. LXXXV f.). 

From this main priniciple are derived the details of the method 
followed, and clearly set out by the Editor ( pp. LXXXVI ff. ). 

•' Of course, our full approval of the general principles followed 
by the Editor, does not imply that we agree with him in every 
detail of the constituted text. Both I myself and other critics have 
already referred to passages where we should prefer other read- 
ings.® I may be allowed to add here a few more passages in which 
I differ from the Editor. They are passages which I have come 
across in reading parts of the critical edition with my pupils in 
OUT Indologlcal " Seminar " from time to time. 

1, 3, 60 h ( in the hymn to the Asvins ) : va should be omitted 
according to the principle that agreement between K and S 
warrants the better text, for KoNi S omit it. Besides it disturbs 

1 See already Sukthaakar io JBBRA8 ( KS } 4 , p. 157 and ABI 
p. 262. 

2 Cf, for instance, Ind. Frag. I, 65; F.Edgertonin JAOS 18,1928, 
788 ff.; H. W© Her in ZI16, 1928,5.167:7. 1929, p. 94; and J.Ohatpen- 
t i e r in OLZ 1932, 275 ff. ; 1934, 853 ff. and see also Sukthanksr. Epic 
Stndies I JBBRAS (NB) 4. 158 fl; H, ABI XI, 167 ff.; UI. aBI XJ, 277 ff. 
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the metre, and the sense. See already H. W e 1 1 e r in Zeltsohr. 
f. Indol. u. Iran. 7, p. 94. 

1, 3, 195 C : The correct form vyavasatam is given by the 
KaSmlrian transcript Ei.bylhe Maithill and Bengali Mss,, by 
Arjunamisra, and by some Southern Mss,, while Ko. 2-4 D5 read 
nivasato. NUakantha reads ca vatalum. I am not sure that the Ms. 
evidence justifies the reading nivaaatam, though this Is also the 
reading of P. P. S. Sastri’s edition of the Southern recension. 

I, 3, 183 C s The majority of the N Mss. read me kirn ; Eo mafn 
kirn, K2 math yat, B4 S kith tO. The reading adopted in the text 
seems to be only found in Ei. 3. 4> The tn is quite useless after 
pra&ruAi. Both prabruhi me him ( or pmhtuhi viath kim ), and 
probrwfti Atth va are better. I should prefer kim. 

li 55, 3 : The Easmirian version including the SEradS Ms., 
which has been " taken as the norm for this edition " (p. XLVII), 
reads J 4ro/rP^/ra* ca rtyaww /t'Sm prSpi/a and seems to me better 
Sanskrit. The reading is also supported by Devabodba and the 
Nepill version. Bat the whole verse seems to sufi’er from an 
early corruption, and deserves waved lines. 

I, 56, 8 s If anywhere, waved lines seem indicated for this 
verse* The S5rad& Ms. is missing here, Ex omits the verse. The 
other Mss. read '• 

vinirjilath dyute K 2. 4 P: 
vinirjila dyute Eo Dj 
vyasaninafn dyiutc most N Mss. 
vyaiikramath dyute 
vyatikra m tidyufe 
vyatikramadyute 
tyaiikramo dyute 
tijaiikrame dyUte 
vyatikramandyute ■ 

In the second lino also the Mss. differ widely in their readings. 
Tlio reading ti/osarunorn is not only supported by better Ms. 
evidence, hut gives also a very good sense : I do not believe that 
we should go so far to adopt a reading only because it is a lectio 
di,Cialiur, Wo h.ave either, following N, to read ryasaninam, or 
following S ; vyatikramadyute in the sense of “ false game. 
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J, 57, 20 b : I see bo reason wby we should nofc read kriyate~ 
fcAyuccAroi/o ; the Msr. have '‘tyucchrayo and “bhyucchrayo •, atiiai 
dbhi is a frequent mistake in Mss. Su. seems to think that the 
irregular Sandhi «ccAro>/o (as he prints by emendation) 

gives the erplanation for the various readings, which I doubt. 

I, 57, 21b: hasyarvpeya ktmkarah is no donhi ilxQ lectio diffi- 
ctlior, but it is far from certain and should at least have a waved 
line. Saiiikara as a name of Indra is not known otherwise. 

I, 57, 58 c: The reading drsyator ( pass, part, praes. with 
active ending ) is no doubt the lectio dtffidlicr, but it seems to be 
found only in K ( Si is missing for this adbyaya ), and in part of 
the S Mss. Would it not be advisable to state in such oases 
exceptionally, on what authority the adopted reading rests? All 
the other N Mss. have the reading df^tayor. The Grantha Hss. 
and P. P. S. Sasiri's edition ( 1, 53. 116 ) have quite a different 
reading. 

1, 91, 3 ct The reading rSJar^yo 3san seems to me a very un- 
happy “ emendation ", The N Mss. read rUJarsayo hyasan, so 
also P. P. S. Sastri’s edition of S; while Sukthankar's 8 Mss. read 
tatra rajarsayas sarve or rajar^yas tatha sarve. 1 think, we have here 
only one of those numerous palpable variations, which need no 
explanation by a lectio d'^ciUor, I should certainly read 
hyasan. 

1, 91, C) a : As nearly all Mss. read sopadhyafo, I can see no 
reason, why we should read apadhyato with 3 inferior Mss. There 
is no objection to the repeated sa before mahabhisah, if we do not 
t.o iu { cm the nuttioitty oi a giftiA ■part. c»i "N "Mbs. V 

1, 91, 8 cd > Here the reading manasUdhyuyam has heen 
adopted on the authority of Si alone, while N reads dhyayanil and 
S dhyalia. Su. is probably right in choosing the lectio dijjicilior, 
the rare absolutivum adhyayom. He is probably also right in giv- 
ing the lectio difficilicr upormtat of H against iipat?rf<a of S. But 
the waved lino would seem to me more appropriate for ''dhyaijam 
( reading of only one Ms. ) than for upavartat ( reading of all 
N Mbs. ). 

I, 92, 2 b : Here Su. adopts the reading ffaiiya irtriva rnpiv* 
of Si Ki, against the reading of oil other N Mss. Oariga strirupa-’ 
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dharijju ^'hich seems to me better. The same Mss. SiKi have in 
c iayan^t for saltMt of all the other Mss., which is refected. 'Why 
should Si Ki in the first lino be of greater authority than in the 
second line ? 

Ii 92f 7 d ; The reading in the text seems to be only found in 
Vi. The other N Mss. read s 

divyufh Icanyaf'n varasttiyam Da Dn Di. 5 

rSjan kUmyaih „ Si K 0 - 2 . 4 

rSjon dtvy^fn n Kj 

_ _ c» 

divyant liumt/am „ Ni. j. 

The epithet kanyu seems not very appropriate for Ganga. It is, 
of course, possible, that for this very reason other readings may 
have been substituted in the Mss. ( The Southern rec. has an 
entirely different pada '• dehi kdTnafatnroatriyQh . ) But if the S5rad5 
text is to be taken os a "norm,” why should its reading bo 
rejected here ? 

I,Q2»A5ct Hero Su. reads no ca(3i« Wihcancaoca, wUb the 
majority of the N Mss., though ^iK have the better reading ta for 
ca. If we read ca, 03 would have to bo translated by "but”. Shas 
a different reading. I think, we should not exaggerate the principle 
of preferring the lectio dtj^ctlior, especially when we have the 
SSrada Ms., the " norm, ” as evidence for the belter reading. 

1, 92j50a: The " emendation ” asfeme docs not seem to me 
justified in any way. The Kasmirian Mss. read a^tau me, tlio 
Bengali Mss. astaa ye, the other N Mss. inis.»fau, S artau IL (P. P, 
8. Sastri’s edition, however, 1, 91, 13, has ime' f/au. ) I cannot see, 
how a^tetne should be the source of the other readings. If wc do 
not adopt the easier reading of the majority of the N Mss., wo 
can follow the Ka^lrian Mss., reading o?fau me, which is quite 
possible I ‘‘The eight Vasus eta have of me ( in my body ) ... on 
account of Yasistha's curse obtained birth as human beings. ’* 

1, 93fld: "VSHiy 7niJnu?tw tonum cyafui^, which is only found 
In very few unimportant Mss. 7 The evidence is divided between 
munu?!!?* i/oninj S*, supported by three N versions and the S 
recension, and wanuia/nai/i upa 5 o/u^,the reading of the Kasmirian 
version and of Arjunamisra. The evidence is more in favour of 
muntt^f* poTTim, but also manu^fcom tipS* is justifiable. 
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1, 93, 8 b: Tbo evidence of the Mbs. is almost equally divid- 
ed between abhiviinila and abhisabdita, tbe drst being preferable 
because it is supported both by N and S. The reading of the text 
oitpam/u is, as it seems, only found in Si, is less suitable, bu 
can hardly be called a " lectio difficitiOT. ” 

1, 93, lid: Here Su. adopts tbo reading of the Easmirian 
and Kepalese Mss. : devadevarsisevUam. The other N Mss. and the 
S recension have dewi t/ei*ar?i*<wfam which is decidedly better. 
For the hermitages are frequented by “ divine Hsis, " not by 
■* gods and divine Hsis ”, detSK belongs to vagavah. Even apart 
from that I should attach greater importance to the agreement 
between three N versions and S, than to that between two N 
versions, even if one is tbe Easmirian. In tbe very next verse : 

1, 93, 12 d, where the Kasmirian Mss. alone read tane^Tipo’ 
i-ace?u, the reading of the other Mss. part3f<?u inneftt is given 
even without waved lines. Why should Si K be of greater autho* 
rity in verse 11 than in verse 12 ? 

1»2W, 9 a: The “ emendation ” atiprllya for hyatipttlyU Is 
really unnecessary, for hi which is found in all N Mss., including 
Si, occurs so frequently as an expletive in the epic that an 
emendation is out of place, even if some S Mss. have api for hi. 

1, 215, 2 d : Both in verse 2 and in verse 5 the Kasmirian and 
some other Mss. read *sfoccAotffinfor‘’t/aw:Aa'am, the only possible 
form. Tet our' text gives prayaccbatdm in verse 2, and in verse 5 the 
correct form- 

• IjSVbjVial The reading yat^Sx "Ki. 5 Hi Tj G-i-6)ia 
impossible, referring to the masc. ratham. P. P. S. Sastri’e edition 
reads yam in the text, and notes as tbe reading of two 
(Grantha) Mbs. The correct reading yam is given by the maiority 
of the N Mes., and by M, the best representative of S. 

I, 218,14 d: There is a great variety of readings. But the 
reading jatadftarasamaAuian in nearly all N Mss., including Si, 
makes good sense, as also the reading of S, jaladharatnuco ’tulUn. 
1 am at a loss to Bee why tbe reading which, 

apart from the bad Sandhi, makes also bad sense, is given in 
the text. 
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1, 218» 27 : Why i^aiisihanta on the authority of SiKi ? The 
correct reading vyaiisthanUi is the reading of the majority of N 
and S Mbs. The authority of Si Ki and Vi waB not strong enough 
for adopting the reading haiaujasaht even for a waved line 
under mahaujasah in the same verse. ' 

These remarks do not touch the general principles 
adopted by the Editor. Thus, it is certainly a sound principle that 
in very doubtful cases, when other tests fail, that reading should 
be chosen " which best explains how the other readings may have 
arisen,'’ and that “this will often he a lectio difficilior ” (p. XCII). 
But it seems to me that this principle has been carried too far by 
the Editor in some cases. 

When I object to emendations in a few cases, I do not mean 
to say that the principle on which emendations are resorted to by 
the Editor is wrong ( pp. XOII-XCIV ). 

The preference given to the Ealmirian ( Ssrad& ) version 
iS} no doubt, justified. While stating, however, that the Ssrads 
version is certainly the best Northern version and probably, 
taken as a whole, the best version of the Adi ", Dr. Sukthankar 
yet admits that “ this version is, not by any means, entirely free 
from corruptions and interpolations “ ( p. LVI ). Consequently 
he has himself found it necessary, sometimes to reject the readings 
of S E, and if I do so in some cases where he has adopted the 
Easmirian reading, I do not differ from him in the general valua- 
tion of the Easmirian version. The agreement between the Easmi- 
rian and the Southern versions is no doubt a great indication for 
originality, because it is an agreement between independent 
versions, or as Dr. Sukthankar sometimes cautiously expresses it 
( see p. XOI) “ more or less independent versions". For there 
has been mutual influencing also between recensions and 
versions, which on the whole may be called " independent 
The Telugu Msa are always, and the Grantha Msa often con- 

I I may add here a few errors, probably misprints, which I hare come 
across, and which are not mentioned among the “Errata", : Page 417 
940» la nanu misprint forna Ib, as P, P. S. Sastri’s edition reads 7 Pot 
nanu makes no sense. — Page 421, »53*d; For samapadyata read sajno- 
paiyata ? —Page 846; foot-notes to 1, 217, 1 a ; Should it not be r atAifrej^ftaa ' 
for rofAo* ?— Page 849, foot-notes to I, 218, 2cd read priicchadayad arneymrnS. 

5 [ Annals, B. 0. B, L ] 
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taminatcd from Northern sources ( p. LXX 1 . ). The best repre- 
Eontative of the Southern recension is no doubt that of Malabar. 
My own experience fully agrees in this respect with that of Dr. 
Sukthankar ( p. LXXIII f. ). But even the striking agreement 
between M and Si may not always be entirely due to their being 
independently preserved from the original text. Both KaSmlr and 
Malabar have for long been chosen homes of Sanskritlearnlng and 
Brahmanlcal culture, and there %%’as intercourse between the 
learned Brahmins of the two to distant countries.’ That Kasmirian 
Brahmins came to the Carnatic even in the times of Bukka R^ya, 
we know from an inscription which records the gift of a village 
by this king's great minister Madbava “ on Kfismlr Brahmins, 
pre-eminent by their virtues and the country of their birth, travel* 
lera to the farthest point of the Carayonlys alicaranSmnSya”*. 
Nevertheless, if it should finally be proved that Katmirlan 
Brahmins have at some time brought Mah&bhSrata Mss. with 
them to the South, it is all the mote remarkable that, while the 
EaSmlrian and the Southern versions so often agree in their read- 
ings, they do not agree as regards the additions peculiar to these 
versions. This is indeed a strong argument " for the primitive 
character of their concordant readings " ( p. LV ). 

The greatest differences of opinion will naturally arise with 
regard to those readings which the Editor has marked as "less 
than certain *' by a waved line printed below them, because the 
balance of manuscript evidence is equally divided between the 
different versions, especially between the N and S recensions. 
This is often a matter of subjective opinion. Some reader will 
think that a waved line was not necessary in one case,' while be 
would put a waved line in another case where it is not found. As 
in every case the whole manuscript evidence is given in the foot- 
notes, and the reader can see by himself that a reading is " less 
than certain,’* I am not sure, if these waved lines, which no doubt 


' Cf.Rao Sahib B. Paratoeavara Aiyar and P. E, Nata* 
yana Filial in *'A Souvenir of the Gilror Jubilee Celebration of the 
Department Cor the Publication of Oriental Manuscripts, Trivandrum (1930, 
pp. 73, 104 ff. 

* EPlgraphiaCarnatica, ToLVn.pp.58. 256f. 
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are a proof of the extreme conscientionsness of the Editor, could 
not in future be dispensed with. ' 

In his scrupulous consciousness Dr. Sukthankar has also stat- 
ed the unavoidable shortcomings of the constituted text in such 
strong terms, * that some reader of the Prolegomena may ask him- 
self in despair, if there is anything certain at all in' the text of 
the l>Iahahhaiata, and if the attempted text reconstruction vras 
worth the immense trouble and labour. A well-meaning critic 
has indeed once proposed, in order to save the Editor all the 
trouble, to print simply ** the best manuscript extant, ” adding;the 
variants of all the other Mss. which have been collated. 17ot a 
word need be added to what Dr. Sokthankar has said (pp. LXXXIV 
ff. ) with regard to this and similar proposals. 

The fact is, in spite of all the difficulties in the way of text 
reconstruction— difficulties which an editor naturally sees fat 
more clearly than any critic conld— the case is not quite as des- 
perate as it might appear in view of these difficulties. There is, 
after all, a considerohle part of the text where the Northern and 
the Southern recensions are in full agreement, where there are no 
variants at all, or— more frequently— only unimportant variants. 
Only as a specimen, Dr. Sukthankar has selected a hundred such 
stanzas ( pp. LXXXVIII ff. ), but their number could he easily 
augmented, if greater latitude is allowed with regard to “unim- 
portant ” variations. These passages which are handed down more 
or less uniformly in all manuscripts of the different versions, will 
he of the greatest importance for a future study of epic style and 
diction. Years ago Adolf Hoi tzm ann published a pamphlet 
“ Grammatisches aus dem Mahabharota '* ( Leipzig 1884 ), in 
which he tried to collect all the archaisms and solecisms found in 
the Mababharata text, that is, in the Vulgate which alone was 
then available. This was an impossible task at that time. * Only 
now, when we ha-ve at least the critical edition of 0 n e Parvan a 

1 For Instance when be fays (p. CH) " Tbe UahabbSrata Is the whole 
of the epic tradition; the e n 1 1 r o Criticol Apparatus, Its separation Into the 
constituted text and the critical notes Is only a static representation of a 
constantly changing epic text " 

2 Apart from this, the pamphlet is fall of mistakes, as I have fhewnin 
my review ( Oesterreicbische Mcnalsschrift far den Orient 10. lS8f, 207 f.; 
11,1835, 23 f,). Today it is quite nseleas. 
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beginning can be made with collecting materials for an 
“ epic grammar. ” Only now we have something to go upon, when 
we want to know the peculiarities of epic style and grammar. 

For there cannot be the least doubt that the text of the Adi* 
parvan, as we have it now before us, is nearer to the original 
Satasabasrika than any one manuscript of whatsoever recension 
and version, and than any of the previous editions. Above all, it 
has been possible, not on any subjective grounds, but on the clear 
evidence of the manuscripts themselves, to purge the text of 
numerous later additions, spurious slokas and long passages. 

To many Hindus it will be a surprise, if not a shock, that 
there shonld he so many interpolations in the Adiparvan, viz. 121 
long passages xn the Appendix, and 1634 short passages included 
in the foot-notes. Yet the evidence o! the manuscripts leaves no 
doubt of their spuriousness. Many of them are only found in 
two or three late and inferior Mss. A great many of these pas* 
sages are absurd, chlldisb, contradicting of the immediate context, 
or else palpable additions. But not a few are written in the same 
style and diction as the test of the epic with such skill, that they 
could not be detected as spurious, if they were not found to be so 
by the manuscript evidence. Yet I hardly believe that even one of 
these 1755 passages relegated to the Appendix or the foot-notes, 
will be found to be a real loss to the epic as poetry. 

No doubt many a Hindu reader will object to the exclusion 
of certain passages which he was wont to read in his Maho* 
bbarata, the Northerner in tbe Northern or tbe Southerner in the 
Southern recensions. Dr. Suktbankar himself has drawn attention 
(p.LX f.)to the dramatic scene at the Svayatbvara 
of Draupadl, where Kama is rejected by DraupadI as a 
suitor on account of his low birth. Mony readers will not like 
to miss this scene in the text But there can be no doubt about 
tbe spuriousness of this passage, as it Is not found in tbe Sarada, 
in the Bengali and in tbe Southern versions. And Dr. Suktbankar 
sbows “ that the loss of the epic is not as serious as one might, 
at first, suppose, since it is a palpably faked and iboroughly 
unreal situation. ” 

There will no doubt also be readers who will miss tbe 
Kanikanlti( Appendix I, No. 81 s= 1, 140 in the Bombay edi- 
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tion), (hla rnoy piece of Macohiarellisn teaching put in the mouth 
of the " minister ” Kanika. It has been relegated to the Appendix 
by the Editor on the authority of the KaSralriau version alone, 
along with four other passages whioh are also found in all Mbs. 
except the Katmlrian. Kanika or Kanihka Bharadvaia is the 
name of a teacher of NIti quoted by Kautilya ( p. 253 in Shama- 
sastry’s 2nd Ed. ), Dr. Oanapati Sastrl, in his commentary on the 
passage, ' relates an anecdote about this Kaninka, in whioh ho is 
said to have lived at the court of a king of Kosala. In the &nti- 
parvan ( Mahabh. Xlf, 140, Bomb. Ed. ) a conversation between 
Satrunjaya, a King of Sauvira, and the Bsi Bharadvaja is related, 
in which Bharadvaja gives the king a piece of advice on polity. 
In the colophon the piece is called “ Kanikopadesa. ” * Dr. 
Sukthankar ( p. LL ) describes the Kanikaniti in the Mss. of the 
Adiparvan ( Bomb. Ed. 1, 140 ) as a " replica ” of the Kaniko- 
padeta in the ^antiparvnn. I should prefer to call it another 
recension of the Kapikopadeta. The Kanikaniti in the Adi- 
parvan contains 65 niti slokas, besides the fable of the jackal, who 

dcceiveshisfrlends, the tiger, the mouse, the wolf and the mon- 
goose (25 tlokas), which is not in the corresponding piece 
of the Sintiparvan. Of the 65 ( resp. 63 ) niti Slokas only 
33 are identical or similar in both. The Adiparvan recen- 
sion makes on the whole a more original impression than the 
more pedantic Kanikopadesa in the Ssnti. Nevertheless I thinfc 

Dr. Sukthankar is right in declaring the Kanikaniti to he an inter 

^lation. It is certainly an after-thought, to make Kanika or 
Kaninka of the Bharadvaja Gotra. who seems to have been a 
historical person, probably an old author of a work on Niti 
minister of Dhrtarastra It does not mean much that there is no 

reference to the piece in Ksemendra’s Bharatamanjarl. When it 

was missing in the Katmirian version, the Kasmirian „utg 
would naturally omit it. But it is of more consequence that 
JaTftneso version and Devabodha's roTnT«,sw.«. j ® 

Kanibnniti ( pp. LVH M do not refer to tbe 

'VMiile Hindu readers will probably find Ihnt 
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Boholar will be disappointed to find any amount of passageB in the 
constituted text which he was sure could not be genuine and 
original parts of the Kpic. I confess that I myself bad hoped that 
the critical edition would confirm the spuriousnessof such passa* 
ges.for instances, as the various ohildtsfa and contradictory stories 
which ore meant to justify Draupadl’s polyandrous marriage, ' or 
the SakuntalS episode in the form in which we find it in our edi- 
tions, which could not have been the prototype for KSlidasa's 
drama. * 

We must not, however, allow our wishes to manage the facts 
of manuscript tradition. The Editor has certainly followed the 
only sound principle of relying entirely on the evidence of the 
Mbs. themselves, viewing with suspicion any part of the text 
which is not found in all Msa, which is found only in one 
recension, or only in one manuscript, or in a small group of 
manuscripts or versions. This principle is based on the experience 
that copyists of the MahSbbSrata have never found its text too 
long, * whence we have no reason to assume that a passage omitt- 
ed in a xeceuslon or vereion, had been omitted from a desire to 
abridge the text. Therefore, unless we can find some other valid 
reason, why a whole version should have omitted a passage, we 
have to assume that its omission is due to its having been added 
to the text in more recent times. Passages, however, which may 
be suspected on ever so plausible intrinsic grounds, must remain 
in the constituted text, if they are found in all versions and Mss.' 
They may be interpolations, nevertheless, but then they must 
hAve been added at soma earlier period to which, our manuscript 
tradition does not reach baoh. The elimination of such passages 
is not the business of an editor, but must be left to that critical 
study of the Epic, of which the critical edition is only the b e- 
ginning and the only safe hassle. 

* Kotes on the 'MabSbbSiata, JBA8 \&97, p. 735!!. The Boatbem 

Receasloa has one additional such atory.Appeadii I, No. 100, 

t See my paper Ind. Ant., Hay 1898, p. 136; and Biat. of led. Lit. I, 
Calcutta 1927, p. S76. The source of EslidSsa's Drama was probably tbe 
Padma-PurBi;a. See H a r a d a t ta ^ar m X, PadmaporBpa and EsUdBsa 
( Calcutta Oriental Series 1925 ), vbkh' ought to have been mentioBcd in 
Dr. Sutthankar's note 4 at page SXVIII. 

^ See abore p. 163. 
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Dr. Suktbankar has, l»y his edition of the AdiparTon, created a 
high standard of workmanship, and it will be no easy task for 
his coUaboratorB who will have to edit other parts of the Epio, to 
Keep up this standard. On the other hand, these collaborators will 
be greatly helped not only by the example set by the first editor 
in the edition itself, but also by the scholarly way in which he 
has treated, in the F r o 1 e g om 0 n a, the complicated manuscript 
tradition, and mastered the whole problem of Mahahharata text 
criticism. The Prolegomena w’ill be an inestimable help to the 
editors of other Farrans, though it is by no means certain that 
the manuscript tradition and the relation of the different versions 
will be exactly the same for the Jater Parvans, as for the 
Adiparvan. 

Before I conclude, I must not omit to refer to the beautiful 
illustrations which are a worthy ornament of this Edition, con- 
tributed by the Ruler of Aundb, Shrimant Balasnhob 
Fraiinldhi, by whose munificence the Bbandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute was able to start the work. 

It is highly to be desired that ibis monumental work of 
scholarship, which is also a work of true Indian patriotism, may 
in future also always receive sufScient financial support from the 
Princes and governments, and possessors of wealth in India, in 
order that it may be possible to keep op the high standard that 
has been set by tho Edition of the Adiparvan. 



